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CHAPTER I. 


Concerning the proſperous events that happened to the church 
during this Dy: 


I. . OUGH the tel of GENGIS-KAN, the 


mighty emperor of the Tartar:, or rather of 


the Mogols, bad carried their vidorivus arms 


through a great part of Aſia, and having reduced China, 
India, and Perſia under their yoke, involved in many 
calamities and ſufferings the Chriſtian. aſſemblies which 
were eſtabliſhed in theſe vanquiſhed lands [a]; yet we 
learn from the beſt accounts, and the moſt keipectable 


authorities, that both in China and in the Northern parts 


of Aſa the Neſtorians continued to have a flouriſhing 
church, and a great number of adherents. The empe- 
rors of the Tartars and Mogols had no great averſion to 
the Chriſtian religion; nay, it appears from authentic 
records, that ſeveral kings and grandees of theſe nations 
had either been inſtructed in the doctrines of the goſpel 
by their anceſtors, or were converted to Ch. iſtianity by 
the miniſtry and exhortations of the Neſtorians [5]. But 


[a] GrEGOR,. ABULPHARAIUS, Hiftoria Dynaſtiar. p 281. | 
[5] See MARC. PauL VENETUS, De Regiontous — lib. i. 
c. iv. lib. ii. c. vi.—HayYTHo the Armenian's Hiftor. Orientai. 
cap. xix. p. 35. cap. XXill. p. 39. CAP. XXIV. p. 41.— Jos. Siu. 
ASSEMANNI Bibliotb. Orient. Fatic. tom. iii. part II. p. 526. See 
Vor. III. B x the 
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the religion of ManomeT, which was fo adapted to 
Batter the paſſions of men, infected, by degrees, theſe 


noble converts, oppoſed with ſuccefs the progreſs of the 


goſpel, and, in proceſs of time, triumphed over it ſo far, 
that not the leaſt glimpſe, or remains of Chriſtianity, 
were to be perceived in the courts of theſe eaſtern 
princes. | 

II. The Tartars having made an incurſion into 
Europe in the year 1241, and having laid waſte, with the 
moſt unrelenting and ſavage barbarity, Hungary, Poland, 
Silefia, and the adjacent countries, the Roman pontifs 
thought it incumbent upon them to endeavour to calm the 
fury, and ſoften the ferocity, of theſe new and formidable 
enemies. For this purpoſe IN xx ocEN IV ſent an embaſſy 
to the Tartars, which conſiſted in a certain number of 
Dominican and Franciſcan friars [c]. In the year 1274, 
ABAKA, the emperor of that fierce nation, ſent ambaſ- 
ſadors to the council of Lyons, which was held under the 


pontificate of GREGORY X [4]. About four years after 


this, pope NicoLas III paid the ſame compliment to 
ConLai, emperor of the whole "Tartar nation, to whom 
he ſent a ſolemn embaſſy of Franciſcan monks, with a 


view to render that prince propitious to the Chriſtian 


cauſe. The laſt expedition of this kind that we ſhall 


mention at preſent, was that of JoHANNESA MONTE 
CoRvino, who was ſent in company with other eccle- 
ſiaſtics to the ſame emperor by NicoLas IV, and who 
carried letters to the Neſtorians from that zealous pontif. 

This miſſion was far from being uſeleſs, ſince theſe 
ſpiritual ambaſſadors converted many of the Tartars to 
Chriſtianity, engaged conſiderable numbers of the Ne- 
ftorians to adopt the doctrine and diſcipline of the church 
of Rome, and erected churches in different parts of Tar- 
zary and China. In order to accelerate the propagation 


of the goſpel among theſe darkened nations, JoHaNnesa 


particularly the Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtory of the Tartars, publiſhed in Latin 
at Helmſtadt, in the year 1741, in 4to. 5 2M ; 
[c] See Luc. Wappinci Annal. Minor. tom. iii. p. 116. 149. 
175. 256. | . V 
{d] WADDING,, loc. cit. tom. iv. p. 35. tom. v. p. 128. See 
particularly an accurate and ample account of the negociations that 
paſſed between the pontifs and the Tartars, in the Hiſtoria Ecclefiaftica 
Tartarorum, already mentioned. | | 3 
I MoNnTE 
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MonTe Corvino tranſlated the New Teſlament and c E N 7. 
the P/a/ms of David into the language of the Tar- . 


tars e]. | PAR T I. 


III. The Roman pontifs employed their moſt zealous Cruſadec 

and aſſiduous efforts in the ſupport of the Chriſtian cauſe renewed. 

in Paleſtine, which was now in a moſt declining or rather 
in a deſperate ſtate. They had learnt, by a delicious ex- 
perience, how much theſe Aſiatic wars, undertaken from 
a principle, or at leaſt carried on under a pretext of 
religion, had contributed to fill their coffers, augment 
their authority, and cover them with glory; and therefore 
they had nothing more at heart than the renewal and 
prolongation of theſe ſacred expeditions f J. Innocent 
III, therefore, ſounded the charge; but the greateſt part 
of the European princes and nations were deaf to the 
voice of the holy trumpet. At length, however, after 
many unſucceſsful attempts in different countries, a 
certain number of French nobles entered into an alliance 
with the republic of Venice, and ſet ſail for the eaſt with 
an atmy that was far from being formidable. Beſides ; 
the event of this new expedition was by no means an- 
ſwerable to the expectations of the pontif. The French 
and Venetians, inſtead of ſteering their courſe towards 
Paleſtine, ſailed directly for Conſtantinople, and, in the 
year 1203, took that imperial city by ſtorm, with a deſign 
to reſtore to the throne IAA ANGELUs, who implored 
their ſuccour againſt the violence of his brother ALEx1vUs, 
who had uſurped the empire. The year following a 

_ dreadful ſedition was raifed at Conſtantinople, in which 
the emperor IS AAC was put to death, and his ſon the 
young ALEXIUsS was ſtrangled by ALtxius Ducas, the 
ring-leader of this furious faction [g]. The account of 
this parricide no ſooner came to the ears of the chiefs of 


e] OpoR. RayYNnalDus, Arnal. Eccle/iaftic. tom. xiv. ad A. 
2278, F 17. p. 282. & ad A. 1289. § 59. p. 419. edit. Coloy.— 
IERRE BERGERON, Tratte des Tartares, chap. xi. p. 61. See alſo 
the writers mentioned in the Hitoria Ecclefiaflica Tartarorum. 
[/] This is remarked by the writers of the twelfth century, who 
had fo ſoon perceived the ayaritious and deſpotic views of the pontifs 
in the encouragement they gave to the cruſades. See MATTH- 
Paris, Hiſt. Major, p. 174. 364+ et pafiim. : 
&> [g] The learned authors of the Univerſal Hiftory call this 
ting-leader, by miſtake, JouN DUCas. 
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tinople for the ſecond time, dethroned and drove from the 
city the tyrant Ducas, and elected BaLpwin, count of 
Flanders, emperor of the Greeks, This proceeding was 
a ſource of new diviſions; for about two years after this 
the Greeks reſolved to ſet up, in oppoſition to this Latin 
emperor, one of their own nation, and elected for that 
purpoſe THEoDORE LASCARI1S, who choſe Nice in Bithy- 
nia for the place of his imperial reſidence, From this 
period until the year 1261, two emperors reigned over 
the Greeks; the one of their own nation, who reſided 
at Nice; and the other of Latin or French extraction, 
who lived at Conſtantinople, the ancient metropolis of the 
empire. But in the year 1261, the face of things was 
changed by the Grecian emperor Micyatr PAL zoLoGus, 


who, by the valour and ſtratagems of his general CSAR 
 ALEx1vs, became maſter of Con/lantinople, and forced the 


Latin emperor BAL DpwIN II to abandon that city, and 
ſave himſelf by flight in Italy. Thus fell the empire of 
the Franks at Conſtantinople, after a duration of fifty-ſeven 
Walk: 5 | 

IV. Another ſacred expedition was undertaken in the 
year 1217, under the pontificate of HoNoRIUs III, by the 
confederate arms of ah and Germany. The allied army 


was commanded in chief by AnDREw, king of Hungary, 


who was joined by LEOPOLD, duke of Auſtria, LEwis of 
Bavaria, and ſeveral other princes. After a few months 
abſence, ANDREW returned into Europe. The remaining 
chiefs carried on the war with vigour, and, in the year 


1220, made themſelves maſters of Damietta, the ſtrongeſt 
city in Egypt; but their proſperity was of a ſhort dura- 


tion, for the year following their fleet was totally ruin- 
ed by that of the Saracens, their proviſions cut off, and 


[Y] See, for a full account of this empire, DU FRESNE, Hiſtoire 
ae I Empire de Conſtantinople ſous les Empereurs Frangois; in the 
former part of which we find the Hiftorre de la Congquete de la Ville de 
Conflantinople par les Frangois, written by GODFREY DE VILLE 


Habu, one of the French chiefs concerned in the expedition. 


"1 his work makes a part of the Byzantine hiſtory, See alſo CLAUDE 
FoxTeNaY, Hiftoire de FEgliſe Gallicane, tom. x. p. 216, 
GUNTHERI Monachi Hiflor. captæ a Latinis Conſtantinopoleos, in 
HEN R. CANIs1 Lefrones Antique, tom. iv. p.1,—INNOCENTIII1I]L. 
Epijiol. @ Balugio editas, paſſim. _ | | 
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their army reduced to the greateſt ſtraits and difficulties. 
This irreparable loſs was followed by that of Damietta, 
which blaſted all their hopes, and removed the flattering 
proſpects which their ſucceſsful beginnings had preſented 
to their expectations [i]. 

V. The legates and miſſionaries of the court of Rome 
ſtill continued to animate the languiſhing zeal of the 
European princes in behalf of the Chriſtian cauſe in 
Paleſtine, and to revive the ſpirit of cruſading, which fo 
many calamities and difaſters had almoſt totally extin- 
guiſhed. At length, in conſequence of their lively re- 
monſtrances, a new army was raiſed, and a new expedi- 
tion undertaken, which excited great expectations, and 
drew the attention of Europe, and that ſo much the more, 
as it was generally believed that this army was to be 


commanded by the emperor FRED ERIC II. That prince 


had, indeed, obliged himſelf by a folemn promiſe made 
to the Roman pontif, to take upon him the direction of 
this expedition ; and what added a new degree of force to 
this engagement, and ſeemed to render the violation of 
it impoſſible, was the marriage that FREDERI1C had con- 
tracted, in the year 1223, with JoL AN DA, daughter of 
Joan, count of Brienne, and king of Ferujalem, by which 
alliance that kingdom was to be added to his European 


dominions. Yet, notwithſtanding all this, the emperor 


put off his voyage from time to time under various pre- 
texts, and did not ſet out until the year 1228, when, 
after having been excommunicated on account of his 
delay by the incenſed pontif GREGORY IX [#], he fol- 


[L] See Jac. DE VITRIAco, Hiftor. Oriental. & MARTIN. 
SANCTUS,"* Secret. fidel. crucis inter Bangarfianos de ſacris bellis 
ſcriptores, ſeu geſta Dei per Francos. | | 

le] This papa} excommunication, which was drawn up in 
the moſt outrageous and indecent language, was ſo far from exciting 
FREDERIC to accelerate his departure for Palęſtine, that it produced 
no effect upon him at all, and was, on the contrary, received with the 
utmouit contempt. He defended himſelf by his ambaſſador at Rome, 
and ſhewed that the reaſons of his delay were ſolid and juſt, and not 
mere pretexts as the pope had pretended. At the ſame time, he 
wrote a remarkable letter to HENRY III, king of England, in which 


he complains of the inlatiable avarice, the boundleis ambition, the 


perfidious and hypocritical proceedings of the. Roman pontifs. See 
FLEURY, Hiſtoire Ecclgſiaſtique, livr. Ixxix. tom. xyi. p. 691, edit. 
| Bruxelles, 
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CEN T. lowed with a ſmall train of attendants the troops, who 
XII. expected, with the molt anxious impatience, his arrival 
D r 1. in Palzfline. No ſooner did he land in that diſputed 
15 kingdom, than, inſtead of carrying on the war with 
vigour, he turned all his thoughts towards peace, and, 
without conſulting the other princes and chiefs of the 
cruſade, concluded, in the year 1229, a treaty of peace, 
or rather a truce of ten years, with MELIC-CAMREI, 
ſultan of Egypt, The principal thing ſtipulated in this 
treaty was, that FREDERIC ſhould be put in poſſeſſion of 
the city and kingdom of Feruſalem this condition was 
immediately executed; and the emperor, entering into 
the city with great pomp, and accompanied by a nume- 
Tous train, placed the crown upon his head with his own 
hands, and, having thus ſettled matters in Paleſtine, he 
returned without delay into Italy, to appeaſe the diſcords 
and commotions which the vindictive and ambitious 
pontif had excited there in his abſence, So that, in rea- 
lity, notwithſtanding all the reproaches that were caſt 
upon the emperor by the pope and his creatures, this 
expedition was by far the moſt ſucceſsful of any that had 
been yet undertaken againſt the infidels [1], 
VI. The expeditions that followed this were leſs im- 
portant and alſo leſs ſucceſsful. In the year 1239, 
THEOBALD VI [m], count of Champagne and king of 
Navarre, ſet out from Marſeilles for the Holy land, ac- 
companied by ſeveral French and German princes, as did 
alſo, the year following, RicHaRD, earl of Cornwal, 
brother to HENRY II, king of England. The iſſue of 
theſe two expeditions was by no means anſwerable to the 
preparations which were made to render them ſucceſsful, 
The former failed through the influence of the em- 
peror's [In] ambaſſadors in Paleſtine, who renewed the 


Ila] See the writers that have compoſed the Hiſtory of the Holy 
Wars, and of the Life and Exploits of FREDERICK II. See alſo 
Mo RATORI Annales Italiæ, and the various authors of the Germanic 

LitOry. PT ns” | Ih 
: + 1m) Dr. Mosne1m calls him, by a miſtake, THEoBALD V, 
unleſs we are to attribute this fault to an error of the preſs. © 
FP [=] FREDERICK II, who had ſtill a great party in Paleſtine, 
and did not act i concert with the clergy and the creatures of his 
bitter enemy GREGORY IX, from which diviſion the Chriſtian cauſe 

- ſuffered much, + | | 
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truce with the Mahometans ; while, on the other hand, a 
conſiderable body of Chriſtians were defeated at Gaza, 
and ſuch as eſcaped the carnage returned into Europe. 
This fatal event was principally owing to the difcords 


that reigned between the templars and the knights of 


St. Jonx of Feruſalem. Hence it came to paſs, that the 
arrival of RichAR D, which had been induſtriouſſy re- 
tarded by GREOGORY IX, and which had revived, in ſome 
degree, the hopes of the vanquiſhed, was ineffectual to 
repair their loſs; and all that this prince could do, was to 
enter, with the conſent of the allies, into a truce upon 
as good conditions as the declining ſtate of their affairs 


would admit of. This truce was accordingly concluded 


with the ſultan of Egypt in the year 1241, after which 
RICHARD immediately ſet ſail for Europe [oJ]. 

VII. The affairs of the Chriſtians in the eaſt declined 
from day to day. Inteſtine diſcords and ill- conducted 
expeditions had reduced them almoſt to the laſt extremity, 


when Lewis IX, king of France, who was canonifed 


CENT. 
XIII. 
A . 


m— 


The expe- 
dition of 
Lewis IX. 


after his death, and is {till worſhiped with the utmoſt 


devotion, attempted their reſtoration. It was in conſe- 
quence of a vow, which this prince had made in the year 
1248, when he was ſeized with a painful and dangerous 
illneſs, that he undertook this arduous taſk, and, in the 
execution of it, he ſet fail for Egyyt with a formidable 
army and a numerous fleet, from a notion that the con- 
queſt of this province would enable him to carry on the 
war in Syria and Paleſtine with more facility and ſucceſs. 
'The firſt attempts of the zealous monarch were crowned 
with victory; for Damietta, that famous Egyptian city, 

yielded to his arms; but the ſmiling proſpect was ſoon 
changed, and the progreſs of the war preſented one uni- 
form ſcene of calamity and deſolation. The united hor- 
rors of famine and peſtilence overwhelmed the royal army, 
whoſe proviſions were cut off by the Mahometans, i in the 


ſo] All theſe cireqmllances are zecuritely related and illuſtrated 
by the learned GEORGE CHRIST. GEBAVERUS, in his Hiftoria 
Richardi Imperatoris, lib. i. p. 24.—It appears however by the 
Epiſtolæ Petri de Vineis, that RICHARD was created by FREDERICK IT, 
his lord lieutenant of the kingdom of Feruſalem, and this furniſhes a 


probable reaſon why GREGORY IX uſed all poſſible means to retard 
RICHARD! 9 voyages 
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year 1150; ROBERT, earl of Artois, the king's own 
brother, having ſurprized the Saracen army, and, through 
an exceſs of valour, purſued them too far, was ſlain in the 
engagement; and, a few days after, the king himſelf, 
with two mare of his brothers [p], and the greateſt part 
of his army, were taken priſoners in a bloody action, af- 
ter a bold and obſtinate reſiſtance. This valiant mo- 
narch, who was endawed with true greatneſs of mind, 
and who was extremely pious, though after the manner 


that prevailed in this age of ſuperſtition and darkneſs, 


A fecond 
cruſade un- 
d-rtaken by 
the ſame 
monarch, 


in the year 1254, with a handful of men [r], the mi 


was ranſomed at an immenſe price [q], and after having 


ſpent about four years in Pale/tine, returned into France, 
ſera- 

ble remains of his formidable army. 515 
VIII. No calamities could deject the courage nor 
damp the invincible ſpirit of Lewis; nor did he look 
upon his vow as fulfilled by what he had already done in 
Paleſtine. He therefore reſolved upon a new expedition, 


fitted out a formidable fleet with which he ſet ſail for 


Africa, accompanied by a ſplendid train of princes and 
nobles, and propoſed to begin in that part of the world 


his operations againſt the infidels, that he might either 


convert them to the Chriſtian faith, or draw from their 
treaſures the means of carrying on more effectually the 
war in Afia. Immediately after his arrival upon the 
African coaſt, he made himſelf maſter of the fort of 
Carthage; but this firſt ſucceſs was ſoon followed by a 
fatal change in his affairs. A peſtilential diſeaſe broke 
out in the fleet, in the harbour of Tunis, carried off the 
greateſt part of the army, and ſeized, at length, the 
monarch himſelf, who fell a victim to its rage, on the 
8 D] ALPHONSUS earl of Poitiers, and CHARLES earl of 

nHjou. oY 1 | Fn. 5 

> [9] The ranſom, which, together with the reſtoration of 
Damietla, the king was obliged to pay for his liberty, was eight 
hundred thouſand gold bezants, and not eighty thouſand as CoL- 


IER erroneouſly reckons *. This ſum, which was equal then to 


500,000 livres of F rench money, would, in our days, amount to the 
value of four millions of livres, that js, to about 190,000 pounds 
ſterling, VV . AT 

le] Of 2800 illuſtrious knights, who ſet out with LEWIS from 
France, there remained but about an' hundred when he failed from 
Paleſiiue. See JOINVILLE'S Hiſt. de S. Louis IX. p. 81. 


*Sce COLLIER'S Eceleſ. Hiſoy, Cent. xi 11. vol. i. p. 456. 
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25th of * in the year 1270 [s]. Lewis was the CENT, 
laſt of the European princes, that embarked in the holy 5 A R 
war; the dangers and difficulties, the calamities and diſ- lhe _ 
orders, and the enormous expences that accompanied each 
cruſade, diſguſted the moſt zealous, and diſcouraged the 

moſt intrepid promoters of theſe fanatical expeditions, 

In conſequence of this, the Latin empire in the eaſt de- 

clined apace, notwithſtanding the efforts of the Roman 

pontifs to maintain and ſupport it; and in the year 4291, 

after the taking of Ptolomais, or Acra, by the Mahome- 

tans, it was entirely overthrown [tz]. It is natural to 

inquire into the true cauſes, that contributed to this un- 

happy revolution in Palefline ; and theſe cauſes are evi- 

dent. We muſt not ſeek for them either in the counſels 

or in the valour of the infidels, but in the diſſenſions that 

reigned in the Chriſtian armies, in the profligate lives of 

thoſe, who called themſelves the champions of the croſs, 

and in the ignorance and obſtinacy, the avarice and in- 

ſolence of the pope's legates. | 

IX. Chriſtianity as yet had not tamed the ferocity, Converſion 
nor conquered the Pagan ſuperſtitions and prejudices, og 8 
that ſtill prevailed in ſome of the weſtern provinces. 5 
Among others, the Pruſſians, a fierce and ſavage nation, 

retained ſtill the idolatrous worſhip of their anceſtors 

with the moſt obſtinate perſeverance; nor did the argu- 

ments and exhortations employed by the miſſionaries 
that were ſent among them, from time to time, produce 

the leaſt effect upon their ſtubborn and intractable ſpirits. 

The brutiſn firmneſs of theſe Pagans induced CoN RAP, 


[5] Among the various hiſtories that deſerve to be conſulted for 
an ampler account of this laſt cruſade, the principal place is due to 
the Hiſtoire de S. Louis IX du nom, Roy de France, ecrite par Fean 
Sr. de Joinwille, enrichie de nouvelles Diſſertations et Obſervations 
Hiftoriques, par Charles du Freſne, Paris 1668, Fol. See alſo FiL- 
LEAU DE LA CHAIzE, Hiftozre de S. Louis, Paris 1688, 2 vol. in 
$v0,—MENCONIsS Chronicon, in ANT. MATTHEI Analectis weteris 
&Vi, tom. iii. p. 172. 179,—LUC. WADDINGI Annales Minorum, 
tom. iv. p. 294. 307, & paſſim.— BOuLA Y, Hift. Acad. Pariſ. tom. 
111. p. 212. 392, &c.— PIERRE CLAUDE FONTENAY, Hiſtoire de 
L Egliſe Gallicaue, tom. xi. p. 337. 405. 575. | 

Lt] Ax r. MATTH #1 Analefa weteris avi, tom. v. p. 749. 
Jac. ECHARDI Scriptores Dominican, tom. i. p. 422.—IMOLA in 
Wantem, in MURATORN Antiqg. Italicæ, medii evi, tom. i, p. 1111, 
1112. | - A 5 | | 
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duke of Maſſovia, to have recourſe to more forcible me- 
thods than reaſon and argument, in order to bring about 
their converſion. For this purpoſe, he addreſſed himſelf, 
in the year 1230, to the knights of the Teutonic order 
of St. Max, who, after their expulſion from Paleſtine, 
had fettled at Venice, and engaged them, by pompous 
promiſes, to undertake the conqueſt and converſion of 
the Pruffians. The knights accordingly arrived in 
Pruſſia, under the comin of HERMAN DE SALTZA, 
and, after a moſt cruel and obſtinate war, of fifty years 
ſtanding, with that reſolute people, obliged them, with 
difficulty, to acknowledge the Teutonic order for their 
ſovereigns, and to embrace the Chriſtian faith ſz}. 


After having eſtabliſhed Chriſtianity, and fixed their 


own dominion in Prufſia, theſe booted apoſtles made 


| ſeveral excurſions into the neighbouring countries, and 


particularly into Lithuania, where they pillaged, burned, 
maflacred, and ruined all before them, until they forced 
the inhabitants of that miſerable province to profeſs a 


feigned ſubmiſſion to the goſpel, or rather to the furious 


Of the Ara- 
bians in 
Jain. | 


and unrelenting miſſionaries, by whom it was propa- 
gated in a manner fo contrary to its divine maxims, and 
to the benevolent ſpirit of its celeſtial author [umi]. 
X. In Spain the cauſe of the goſpel gained ground 


from day to day. The kings of Caſtile, Leon, Navarre, 


and Arragon, waged perpetual war with the Saracen 
princes, who held ſtill under their dominion the king- 
doms of Valentia, Granada, and Murcia, together with 
the province of Andaluſia; and this war was carried on 
with ſuch ſucceſs, that the Saracen dominion declined 
apace, and was daiſy reduced within narrower bounds, 
while the limits of the church were extended on every 


fide, The princes that contributed principally to this 


Du] See MaTTHEI Analecta wet. avi, tom. iii. p. 18. tom. v. 
p. 684—689—PETRL DE DUISBURG, Chronicon Pruſſiæ, publiſhed 
by HARTKNOCHIUS at Jena, in the year 1679,-CHRISTOPA. 
HARTKNOCHIUS, his Hiflory of the Pruffian Church, written in the 


German language, book I. ch. i. p. 33. and Antiquitates Pruſſiæ, 


Dif. xiv. p. 201.—BALUZ1 Miſcellanea, tom. vii. p. 427. 478.— 
Wappincl Annales Minor. tom. iv. p. 40. 63.—SOLIGNAC, 
Hiftoire de Pologne, tom. ii. p. 238. = 

(o] Beſides the authors mentioned in the preceding note, ſee 
LUDwWEG1 Reliquiz Manuſcriptorum omnis eVi, tom. i. p. 336. 


happy 


Cnar. I. Proſperous Events. 


happy revolution were FERDINAND, king of Leon and 
Caſtile, who, after his death, obained a place in the 
Kalendar, his father ALPHONSUS IX, king of Leon, and 
JAEs I, king of Arragon [x]. The latter, more eſpe- 
cially, diſtinguiſhed himſelf eminently by his fervent 
zeal for the advancement of Chriſtianity ; for no ſooner 
had he made himſelf maſter of Valentia in the year 1236, 
than he employed, with the greateſt pains and aſſiduity, 
every poſſible method of converting to the faith his 
Arabian ſubjects, whoſe expulſion would have heen an 
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irreparable loſs to his kingdom. For this purpoſe he or- 


dered the Dominicans, whoſe miniſtry he made uſe of 
principally in this falutary work, to learn the Arabic 


tongue; and he founded public ſchools at Majorca and 
Barcelona, in which a conſiderable number of youth were 


educated in a manner that might enable them to preach 
the goſpel in that language. When theſe pious efforts 
were found to be ineffectual, the Roman pontif CLE- 
MENT IV exhorted the king to drive the Mahometans 
out of Spain. The obſequious prince followed the 


counſel of the inconſiderate pontif; in the execution of 


which, however, he met with much difficulty, both from 
the oppoſition which the Spaniſh nobles made to it on 


the one hand, and from the obſtinacy of the Moors on 
the other [J. 


— PY * ** 2 
— 


CHAP. Ii. 
Concerning the calamitous events that happened to the church 
during this century. 


I. PH E accounts we have already given of the con- 

queſts of the Tartars, and of the unhappy iſſue of 
the ane will be ſufficient to give us a lively idea 
of the melancholy condition to which the Chriſtians 
were reduced in Aſia; and had the Saracens been in- 
fected with the ſame odious ſpirit of perſecution that poſ- 
ſeſſed the cruſaders, there would not perhaps have re- 


[x] See Jon. FERRERAS, Hiftory of Sp ain, vol. iv. 


See GeDDEs, his Hiftory of 2 Expulſon of the Moriſcoes, in 
his Miſcellaneous Tratts, vol, i. P. 26. 


mained 


The unhap- 
py ſtate of 
the affairs of 
the Chriſti- 
ans in the 
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mained a ſingle Chriſtian in that part of the world. 
But though theſe infidels were chargeable with various 
crimes, and had frequently treated the Chriſtians in a 
rigorous and injurious manner, yet they looked with 


horror upon thoſe ſcenes of perſecution, which the Latins 


Complaints 


of infidelity 
and atheiſm 
among the 

Lacins. 


nour to their anceſtors, and have nothing of Chriſtians but the 


exhibited as the exploits of heroic piety, and conſidered 
it as the higheſt and moſt atrocious mark of cruelty and 
injuſtice to force unhappy men, by fire and ſword, to 


abandon their religious principles, or to put them to 


death merely becauſe they refuſed to change their 


opinions. After the deſtruction of the kingdom of 


Jeruſalem, many of the Latins remained Rill in Syria, and 
retiring into the dark and ſolitary receſſes of mount Liban, 


lived there in a ſavage manner, and loſt, by degrees, all 


ſenſe both of religion and humanity, as appears in the 


conduct and characters of their deſcendants, who ſtill in- 


habit the ſame uncultivated wilds, and who ſeem almoſt 


entirely deſtitute of all knowledge of God and reli- 


ion [z]. 


tious writers, ſome of whom attacked publicly the doc- 
trines of Chriſtianity, while others went ſo far as atheiſti- 
cally to call in queſtion the perfections and government 
of the ſupreme Being. "Theſe complaints, however they 
might have been exaggerated in ſome reſpeas, were yet 
far from being entirely deſtitute of foundation ; and the 
ſuperſtition of the times was too naturally adapted to 
create a number of infidels and libertines, among men 
who had more capacity than judgment, more wit than 


ſolidity. Perſons of this character, when they fixed their 


attention only upon that abſurd ſyſtem of religion, which 
the Roman pontifs and their dependents exhibited as the 


true religion of CHRIST, and maintained by the odious 
influence of bloody perſecution, were, for want of the 


[] A certain tribe, called DER Ust, or DRUs1, who inhabit the 
receſſes of the mounts Liban and Antiliban, pretend to deſcend from 
tne ancient Franks, who were once maſters of Palaſtine. This deriva- 
tion is, indeed, doubtful. It is however certain, that there ſtill re- 


main in theſe countries deſcendents of thoſe, whom the Holy war 


brought from Europe into Paleſtine ; though they do very little ho- 


name. 
means 


II. The Latin writers of this age complain in many 
places of the growth of infidelity, of daring and licen- 


Cray. II. Calenitius Events. 


means of being better inſtructed, unhappily led to con- 
ſider the Chriſtian religion as a fable invented and pro- 
pagated by a greedy and ambitious prieſthood, in order 
to fill their coffers and to render their authority reſpect- 
able. The philoſophy of ARISTOTLE, which flouriſhed 
in all the European ſchools, and was looked upon as the 
very eſſence of right reaſon, contributed much to ſupport 
this deluſion, and to nouriſh a proud and preſumptuous 
ſpirit of infidelity. This quibbling and intricate philo- 
ſophy led many to reject ſome of the moſt evident and 
important doctrines both of natural and revealed religion, 
ſuch as the. doctrine of a divine providence governing 
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the univerſe, the immortality of the ſoul, the ſcripture 


account of the origin of the world, and other points 
of leſs moment. Theſe doctrines were not only re- 
jected, but the moſt pernicious errors were induſtriouſly 
propagated in oppoſition to them, by a ſet of Ariſtote- 
lians, who were extremely active in gaining proſelytes 
to their impious jargon [a]. Fe 


[a] See Sti. THOMx Summa contra gentes, and BERNHARDI 


 MoneT@# Summa contra Catharos et Waldenſes. This latter writer, 


in the work now mentioned, combats, with great ſpirit, the enemies 
of Chriſtianity which appeared in his time. In the fourth chapter of 
the fifth book, p. 416. he diſputes, in an ample and copious manner, 
againſt thoſe who affirmed, that the foul periſhed with the body; refutes, 
in the eleyenth chapter p. 477. thoſe Ariſtotelian philoſophers, who 
held, that the world had exiſted from all eternity, and would never 
have an end; and, in the fifteenth chapter, p. 554. he attacks thoſe, 
who, deſpiſing the authority of the ſacred writings, deny the exiſtence 


of human liberty, and maintain, that all things, and even the crimes 


of the wicked, are the effects of an abſolute and irreſiſtible neceffity. 
Add to theſe authors, STEPHANIi TEMPIERI1I, Epiſcopi Pariſien ſic, 
Indiculus errorum, qui a nonnullis Magiſtris Lutetiæ publice privatim- 
que docebantur, Anno 1277, in Bibliotheca patrum Maxima, tom. xxv. 


Pp. 233. as alſo BOULarY, Hiftor. Acad. Pariſ. tom. iii. p. 433. and 


GERARDI DU Bols, Hift. Eccleſ. Pariſ. tom. ii. p. 501. The 
tenets of theſe doctors will, no doubt, appear of a ſurprizing nature 
for they taught, that there was only one intellect among all the human 


race; that all things were ſubject to abſolute fate or neceſſity; that 


the umwverſe was not governed by a divine providence z that the world 
vas eternal, and the ſoul mortal; and they maintained theſe and 
ſuch like monſtrous errors by arguments drawn from the philoſophy 
of ARISTOTLE. But, at the ſame time, to avoid the juſt reſent- 
ment of the people, they held up, as a buckler againſt their adver- 
ſaries, that moſt dangerous and pernicious diſtinction between theo» 
logical and philoſophical truth, which has been ſince uſed, with the 
unnoſt cunning and bad faith, by the more recent Ariitotelians of 


III. If 
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III. If the accuſations brought againſt FRED ERIcE II, 
by the Roman pontif GREGORY IX, deſerve any credit, 
that prince may be ranked among the moſt inveterate 
and malignant enemies of the Chriſtian religion, ſince he 
was charged by GREGORY with having ſaid, that the 


| world bad been deceived by three impoſtors, Mosts, CHRIST, 


and MAHoMET [b]. This charge was anſwered by a 
folemn and public profeſſion of his faith, which the em- 
peror addreſſed to all the kings and princes of Europe, to 
whom alſo had been addreſſed the accuſation brought 
againſt him by the pontif. The accuſation, however, 
was founded upon the teſtimony of Henry RASPON, 
landgrave of Thuringia, who declared that he had heard 
the emperor pronounce the abominable blaſphemy above- 
mentioned [c]. It is, after all, difficult to decide with 
ſufficient evidence concerning the truth of this fact. 
FREDERICK, who was extremely paſſionate and impru- 
dent, may, perhaps in a fit of rage, have let ſome fuch 
expreſſion as this eſcape his reflexion, and this is rendered 
probable enough by the company he frequented, and the 
number of learned Ariſtotelians that were always about 
his perſon, and might ſuggeſt matter enough for ſuch 
impious expreſſions, as that now under conſideration. 
It was this affair that gave occaſion, in after-times, to the 


invention of that fabulous account [4], which ſuppoſes 


the deteſtable book Concerning the three impoſtors, to have 
been compoſed by the emperor himſelf, or, by PETER. 
DE VINE1s, a native of Cafua, a man of great credit and 
authority, whom that prince [e] had choſen for his prime 


the fifteenth and ſixteenth centuries. Theſe things, (aid they (as we 


learn from STEPHEN TEMPIER) are true in philoſophy, but not ac- 


r_ to the catholic faith. Vera ſunt bac ſecundum philoſophum, non 
ſecundum fidem catholicam. | 


(6) MaTTH. Paris, Hifor. Major, p. 408. 459—PETR. DE 


VIX EIS, Epiſſolarum Lib. i. 


[c] HERM. Gx AN TIS Flores temporum, p. 126.— CHR. FRI D. 


AYRMANN, Sylloge Anecdotor. tom. i. p. 639. 


[4] See CA SIM. OuDINI Comment. de Scriptoribus Ecclefiaſlicts, 


tom. iii. p. 66.—ALB. HENR. DE SALLENGRE, Memoires d Hiftoire 


at de Literature, tom. i. part I. p. 386. 


& [2] The book entitled, Liber de 111 Inpaſtoribus, five Tradla- 
tus de Vanitate Religionum, is really a book, which had no exiſtence 
at the time, that the moſt noiſe was made about it, and was ſpoken 
bf by multitudes before it had been ſeen by any one perſon.., Its 


miniſter, 
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miniſter, and in whom he placed the higheſt con- c E N T. 


fidence. XIII. 
FPAAT I 


—_— 


ſuppoſed exiſtence was probably owing to an impious ſaying of 
SIMON OF TOURNAY, doctor of divinity in the univerſity of Paris 
in the thirteenth century, which amounts to this: That the Jews | 
« were ſeduced out of their ſenſes by Mos Es, the Chriſtians by | | 
« JESUS, and the Gentiles by ManoMET.” This, or ſome ex- | 
preſſions of a ſimilar kind, were imputed to the emperor FREDERICK 
and other perſons, and that perhaps without any real foundation ; 
and the imaginary boak, to which they have given riſe, has been at- 
tributed, by different authors, to FREDERICK, to his chancellor 
PETER DE VINEIsS, to ALPHONSO, king of Caſtile, to Boccace, 
Pocck, the ARETINs, POMPONACE, MACHIAVEL, ERASMUS, 
OCHINUs, SERVETUS, RABELAIS, GIORDANoO BRUNO, CAM- 
PANELLA, and many others. In a word, the book was long ſpoken 
of before any ſuch work exiſted ; but the rumour that was ſpread 
abroad encouraged ſome profligate traders in licentiouſneſs to com- 
ſe, or rather compile, a bundle of miſerable rhapſodies, under the 
amous title of the Three Impeſtors, in order to impoſe upon ſuch as 
are fond of theſe pretended raritzzs. Accordingly, the Spaccio della 
Beftia Tripmphante of GiokDano BRUNO, and a wretched piece 
of impiety, called the Spirit of SPINOZA, were the ground-work or 
materials from whence theſe hireling compilers, by modifying ſome 
paſſages and adding others, drew the book which now paſſes under 
the name of the Three Impoſtors, of which I have ſeen two copies in 
manuſcript, but no printed edition. See La MonNoYe's Diſſer- 
tation ſur le Livre de 111 Impofteurs, publiſhed at Amflerdam in 1715, 
at the end of the fourth volume of the ee e See alſo an 
Anſaver to this Diſſertation, which was impudently expoſed to the 
public eye, in 1716, from the preſs of Scheurleer in the Hague, and 
which contains a fabulous ſtory of the origin of the book in queſtion. 
Whoever is deſirous of a more ample and a very curious account of 
this matter, will find it in the late PRosPER MaRCHaND's 
Dickionaire Hiſtorigue, vol. ii. at the article IMPOSTORIBUS, 
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PART II. 


The INTERNAL HIS TORX of the CHURCH. 


CHAPTER I. 
. the flate of learning. and philoſophy "A this 


century. 


I. HE Greeks, amidſt the dreadful 8 
diſcords, and revolutions, that diſtracted and 
perplexed their unhappy country, had neither that ſpirit, 
nor that leiſure, that are neceſſary to the culture of the 
arts and ſciences. Vet, under all theſe diſadvantages, 
they ſtill retained a certain portion of their former ſpirit, 
and did not entirely abandon the cauſe of learning and 
philoſophy, as appears by the writers that aroſe among 
them during this century. Their beſt hiſtorians were 
Nick TAS CHONIA TES, GEoRGIUs ACROPOLITA, GRE- 
GORIUS PACHYMERES, and JOEL, whoſe Chronology is yet 


extant, We learn from the writings of GREGORY 


PACHYMERES and NICEPHORUS BLEMMIDA, that the 
Peripatetic philoſophy was not without its admirers 
among the Greeks ; though the Platonic was moſt in 
vogue. The greateſt part of the Grecian philoſophers, 
following the example of the later Platoniſts, whoſe 


works were the ſubject of their conſtant meditation, in- 


clined to reduce the wiſdom of PLATO and the ſubtil- 
ties of the Stagirite into one ſyſtem, and to reconcile, as 
well as they could, their jarring principles, ' It is not 
neceſlary to exhibit a liſt of thoſe authors, who wrote 
the lives and diſcourſes of the ſaints, or diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves in the controverſy with the Latin church, or 
of thoſe, who employed their learned labours in illu⸗ 
ſtrating the canon law of the Greeks. The principal 
Syrian writer, which this century produced, was GRE- 
GORY ABUL FARAI, primate of the Jacobites, a man of 
true genius and univerſal learning, who was a judicious 
divine, 


Ga. Cy » 


Cup. I. LEARNING and PHILOSOPHY, 

divine, an eminent hiſtorian, and a good philoſopher [a]. 
GEORGE ELMACIN, who compoſed the hiſtory of the 
Saracens, was alſo a writer of no mean reputation, 

IT. The ſciences carried a fairer aſpect in the weſtern 
world, where every branch of erudition was cultivated 
with aſſiduity and zeal; and, of conſequence, flouriſhed, 
with increaſing vigour, from day to day. The Euro- 
pean kings and princes had learned, by a happy expe- 
rience, how much the advancement of learning and arts 
contribute to the grandeur and happineſs of a nation ; 
and therefore they invited into their dominions learned 
men from all parts of the world, nouriſhed the arts in 
their boſom, excited the youth to the love of letters, by 
crowning their progreſs with the moſt noble rewards, 
and encouraged eyery effort of genius, by conferring upon 
ſuch as excelled the moſt honourable diſtinctions. 
Among theſe patrons and protectors of learning the em- 


peror FREDERIC II, and AL PHON SUS X, king of Leon 
and Caſtile, two princes as much diſtinguiſhed by their 
own learning, as by the encouragement they granted to 
men of genius, acquired the higheſt renown, and rendered 


[a] See BayLE's Dickionary, at the article ABULPHARAGE; as 
alſo Jos. SIM. ASSEMANIT Bibliotb. Oriental. Vatican. tom. ii. 
cap. xlii. p. 244. 
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iP ABULPHARAGIUS, or ABUL-FARAI, was a native of 


Malatia, a city in Armenia, near the ſource of the river Euphrates, 
and acquired a vaſt reputation in the eaſt on account of his extenſive 
erudition. He compoſed An Abridgment of Univerſal Hiſtory, from 
the beginning of the world to his own times, which he divided into 
ten parts, or dynaſties. The 1/f, comprehends the hiſtory of the 
ancient Patriarchs, from Adam to Moſes. The 2d, that of Jaſbua 
and the other Judges of I/rael; The 3, 4, 5, and 6th, contain the 
hiſtory of the Kings of T/rael, of the Chaldean Princes, of the Perſian 
Magi, and of the Grecian Monarchs, The 7th, relates to the 
Roman hiſtory z the 87), to that of the Greek Emperors of Con- 
Hantinople. In the 91%, he treats concerning the Arabian Com- 
manders; and in the 107), concerning the Moguls. He is more to 
be depended upon in his hiſtory of the Saracens and Tartars, than 
in his accounts of other nations. The learned Dr. EDwaRD 


Pocock tranſlated this work into Patin; and publiſhed his tranſ- 


lation in 1663: together with a Supplement, which carries on the 


| hiſtory of the Oriental Princes, where ABUL-FARAI left it. The 


ſame learned tranſlator had obliged the public, in 1650, with an 
abridgment of the ninth dynaſty under the following title: Specimen. 


Hiſtoriæ Arabum ; five Georgi: Abulfaragii Malatienſis dp origine et | 


moribus Arabum ſuccincta narratio. 
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The former founded the academy 
of Naples, had the works of ARISTOTLE tranſlated into 
_ Latin, aſſembled about his perſon all the learned men, 
whom he could engage by his munificence to repair to 
his court, and gave many other undoubted proofs of his 

zca] for the advancement of tne arts and ſciences [b]. 

The latter obtained an illuſtrious and permanent renown 
by ſeveral learned productions, but more eſpecially by his 
famous Aſtronomical Tables [c]. In conſequence then of 


the protection that was given to the ſciences in this cen- 


tury, academies were erected almoſt in every city, pecu- 
liar privileges of various kinds were alſo granted to the 


vouth that frequented them, and theſe learned ſocieties ac- 


quired, at length, the form of political bodies; that is to 
ſay, they were inveſted with a certain juriſdiction, and 
were governed by their own laws and ſtatutes, 

III. In the public ſchools or academies that were 
founded at Padua, Modena, Naples, Capua, Tholouſe, 
Salamanca, Lions, and Cologn, the whole circle of the 
The appli- 
cation of the youth, and the labours of their inſtructors, 
were limited to certain branches of learning, and thus 
the courſe of academical elucation remained imperfect. 
The academy of Paris, which ſurpaſſed all the reſt both 
with reſpect to the number and abilities of its profeſſors, 
and the muititude of ſtudents by whom it was frequented, 
was the firſt learned fociety which extended the ſphere of 


education, received all the ſciences into its boſom, and 


appointed maſters for every branch of erudition, Hence 
it was diſtinguiſhed, before any other academy, with the 
title of an UniversITY, to denote its embracing the 
whole circle of ſcience; and, in proceſs of time, other 
ſchools of learning were ambitious of forming themſelves 
upon the ſame model, and of being honoured with the 
ſame title. In this Camus univerſity, the doctors were 


divided into four colleges or claſſes, according to the 
branches of learning they profeſſed; and theſe claſſes 


[5] BovLay, Hi. Acad. Pariſ. tom. iii. p. 115.—GIANNONE, 
Hift. de Naples, tom. ii. p. 497. Add to theſe the oblervations of Jo. 
ALB. FABRICIUS, Biblioth. Latin. medii evi, tom. ii. p. 618. 


[e] Nic. AnToni Bibhotheca wetus Hiſpan. lib. viii. c. v. 
p. 217.—Jo. DE FERRERAS, Hiſtoire d Eſpagne, tom iv. p. 347+ 


I | were 
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were called, in aftertimes, faculties, In each of theſe 
faculties, a doctor was choſen by the ſuffrages of his col- 
leagues, to preſide during a fixed period in the ſociety ; 
and the title of dean was given to thoſe, who ſucceſlively 
filled that eminent office [4]. The head of the zniverſity, 
whoſe inſpection and juriidiction extended to all branches 


of that learned body, was dignified with the name of 


chancellor, and that high and honourable place was filled 


by the biſhop of Paris, to whom an aſſiſtant was after- 
wards joined, who ſhared the adminiſtration with him, 


and was cloathed with an extenſive authority [e]. The 
college ſet apart for the ſtudy of divinity was firſt erected 
and endowed, in the year 1250, by an opulent and pious 


man, whoſe name was ROBERT DE SORBONNE, a parti- 


cular friend and favourite of St. LEWIS, whoſe name 
was adopted, and is {till retained, by that theological 


ſociety [ /]. 7 T7 1 
IV. Such as were deſirous of being admitted profeſſors 


in any of the faculties, or colleges of this famous univer- 
tity, were obliged to ſubmit to a long and tedious courſe 


of probation, to ſuffer the ſtricteſt examinations, and to 
give, during ſeveral years, undoubted proofs of their 
learning and capacity, before they were received in the 
character of public teachers. This ſevere diſcipline was 
called the academical courſe ; and it was wiſely deſigned to 


prevent the number of profeffors from multiplying be- 


yond meaſure, and alſo to hinder ſuch as were deſtitute of 
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erudition and abilities from aſſuming an office, which was 


juſtly looked upon as of high importance. They, who 


had ſatisfied all the demands of this academical law, and 
had gone through the formidable trial with applauſe, 


| [4] This arrangement was executed about the year 1260. See 
Du BovLar, Hiſtor. Acad. Pariſ. tom. iii. p. 557. 564. | 


[e] See HERM. CONRING11 Antiquitates Academicæ, a work, how- 


ever, ſuſceptible of conſiderable improvements. The important 
work mentioned in the preceding note, and which is divided into fix 


volumes, deſerves to be principally conſulted in this point, as well as 


in all others that relate to the hiſtory and government of the uni- 
verſity of Paris; add to this CLAUD. HEMER 21 Liber de Academia 
Parifienſi, qualis primo fuit in inſula et epiſcoporum ſcholis, Lutet. 
1637, m4to. . 85 

[FJ] See Du BouLar, Hiſfor. Acad. Pariſ. tom. iii. p. 223.— 
Du FRESNE'S Annotations ubon the Life of St. LEWIS, written by 
JoINvILLE, p. 36. | | 
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were ſolemnly inveſted with the dignity of profe ers, and 
were faluted maſters with a certain round of ceremonies, 
that were uſed in the ſocieties of illiterate tradeſmen, 
when their company was augmented by a new candi- 
date. This vulgar cuſtom was introduced, in the pre- 
ceding century, by the profeſſors of law in the academy of 


| Bolonia, and, in this century, it was tranſmitted to that of 


Paris, Where it was firſt practiſed by the divinity-colleges, 


and afterwards by the profeſſors of phyſic and of the li- 


The ſtate of 
]1:terature or 
humanity, 


beral arts. In this account of the trial and inſtallation 
of the profeſſors of Paris, we may perceive the origin of 
what we now call academical degrees, which, like all other 
human inſtitutions, have degenerated ſadly from the wiſe 
end for which they were at firſt appointed, and grow 
more infignificant from day to day [g]. 

V. Theſe public inſtitutions, conſecrated to the ad- 
vanc2ment of learning, were attended with remarkable 
ſucceſs ; but that branch of erudition, which we call 
humanity, or polite literature, derived leſs advantage 
from them, than the other ſciences. The induſtrious 
youth either applied themſelves entirely to the ſtudy of 


the civil and canon laws, which was a ſure path to pre- 


ferment, or employed their labours in philoſophical re- 
ſearches, in order to the attainment of a ſhining reputa- 
tion, and of the applauſe that was laviſhed upon ſuch as 
were endowed with a ſubtile and metaphyſical genius. 
Hence the bitter complaints, that were made by the pon- 
tifs and other biſhops, of the neglect and decline of the 


liberal arts and ſciences; and hence alſo the zealous, 


but unſucceſsful efforts they uſed to turn the youth from 


Juriſprudence and philoſophy, to the ſtudy of humanity 


and philology [/]. Notwithſtanding all this, the thir- 
teenth century produced ſeveral writers, who were very 


[g] Beſides the writers abovementioned, ſze Jo, CuR. ITTERUS, 
De Gradibus Academicis. — JUST, HENN, BoHMERI Pref. ad jus 
Canonicum, p. 14.—ANT. Woon, Antiquit. Oxomenſ. tom. i. 
p. 24.—BOULAY, Hhifior.. Academ, Pariſ. tom. ii. p- 256. 682. 


684, &c. 


[5] BovuLay, Hf. Acad. Pari. tom. iii. p. 265. where there is 
an epiſtle of INNOCENT III, who ſeems to take this matter ſeriouſly 
to heart.— ANT. Woop, Antig. Oæon. tom. i. p. 124.—IMOLA 
in Dantem in Muratorii Antiguit. Ital. medii æ vi, tom. i. P. 3262. | 


tar 
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far from being contemptible, ſuch as Gvuit. BriTo [i], 
GuaLTHERUs Mapgs [4], MaTTHEWw of Vendoſme, 
ALAIN DE L'ISLE [/], GUNTHERUs, JACoBUS DE 
VITRIAcO, and ſeveral others, who wrote with eaſe, 
and were not altogether deſtitute of elegance. Among 
the hiſtorians the firſt place is due to MaTTHEw PARIS, 
a writer of the higheſt merit both in point of knowledge 
and prudence, to whom we may add RoDERICUs XIME- 
NIUS, RiG69RDus Cn], VINCENT of Beauvais, ROBERT of 
St. Marino ſn], MaRTINus, a native of Poland, GER- 
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VAIS of Tilbury [o], Cox RAD of Lichtenau, GVILIELMUS | 


NANGIUS, whoſe names are worthy of being preſerved 
from oblivion. The writers, who have laboured to tranſ- 


mit to poſterity the lives and exploits of the ſaints, have 
rather related the ſuperſtitions and miſeries of the times, 


than the actions of theſe holy men. Among theſe biogra- 
phers, James of Vitri, mentioned above, makes the 
greateſt figure; he alſo compoſed a Hiftory of the Lem- 
bards, that is full of inſipid and trifling ſtories [p]. | 
VE ROGER Bacon I], JohN BATLEI, and ROBERT 
CAPITO, with ſome other learned men, whoſe number 
was but incouſiderable, applied themſelves to the ſtudy of 
Greek literature. The Hebrew language and theology 
were much leſs cultivated ; though it appears that Bacon 
and CaPiTo already mentioned, and Raymond MARTIN, 
author of an excellent treatiſe, entitled, Pugio Fide: Chrijti- 


The ſtudy of 


the Greek. 


and Oriental 
languages. 


[i] See the Hiſtoire de Þ Academie des Inſcriftions et des Belles Let- 


tres, tom. xvi. p. 255. 
[] Jo. Wolril Lectiones Memorabil. tom. i. p. 430. 

[/} Called in Latin, ALAN us DE INSUL1S. OT 

m] See the Hifloire de! Academie des Inſcriptions et des Belles Let- 
tres, tom. xvi. p. 243. which alſo gives an ample account of 
WILLIAM of Nangis, p. 292. | | 


[a] See Le Botvuye, Memoires pour Þ Hiſtoire dq Auxerre, tom. ii. 


p. 490. where there is alſo a learned account of VINCENT of 


Leauvats, "> EY | | 
&> [0] JERVAIS of Tilbury was nephew to HENRY IT king of 
England, and was in high credit with the emperor OTH0O IV, to 
whom he dedicated a Delcription of the World and a Chronicle, both 
of which he had himſelf compoſed. He wrote alſo a Hiſtory of 
England, and one of the Holy Land, with ſeveral treatiſes upon dif- 
ferent ſubjects. | . | 
[] See SCHELHORN1I Amanitates Literarie, tom. xi. p. 324. 
©? [9] This illuſtrious Franciſcan was, in point of genius and 
untverſal learning, one of the greateſt ornaments of the Britih na- 
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anæ, or, The Dagger of the Chriſtian Faith, were extremely 
well verſed in that ſpecies of erudition. Many of the 
Spaniards, and more particularly the Dominican friars, 
made themſelves maſters of the Arabian learning and 
language, as the kings of Spain had charged the latter 
with the inſtruction and converſion of the Jews and Sara- 
cens who reſided in their dominions [r]. As to the Latin 
orammarians, the beſt of them were extremely barbarous 
and inſipid, and egually deſtitute of tafte and knowledge. 


To be convinced of this, we have only to caſt an e 


upon the productions of ALEXANDER DE VILLA Dez, 
who was looked upon as the moſt eminent of them all, 
and whole works were read in almoſt all the ſchools from 
this period until the ſixteenth century. This pedantic 
Franciſcan compoſed, in the year 1240, what he called, 

a Docrinale, in Leonine verſe, full of the moſt wrecked 
quibbles, and in which the rules of grammar and criti- 
ciſm are delivered with the greateſt confuſion and ob- 
ſcurity, or rather, are covered with impenetrable d dark- 
neſs, 

VII. The varigus a of philoſophy that were in 
vogue before this century, loſt their credit by degrees, and 
ſubmitted to the triumphant doctrine of ARISTOTLE, 
which erected a new and deſpotic empire in the republic 
of letters, and reduced the whole ideal world under its 
lordly dominion. Several of the works of this philoſo- 
pher, and more eſpecially his metaphyſical productions, 
had been ſo early as the beginning of this century tranſ- 
Jated into Latin at Parts, and were from that time ex- 


tion, and in general of the republic of 8 The aſtoniſhing 
diſcoyeries he made in aſtronomy, chemiſtry, optics, and mathema- 
tics, made him paſs for a magician in the ignorant and ſuperſtitious 
times in which he lived, while his profound knowledge in philoſo- 
phy, theology, and the Greek and Oriental languages, procured him, 
with more juſtice, the title of the admirable, or wonderful doctor. 


Among other diſcoveries, he is ſaid to have made that of the com- 


poſition and force of gun- powder, which he delſcrihes clearly in one 
of his letters; and he propoſed much the ſame correction of the 

K alendar, which was executed about 300 years after by GREGORY 
III. He compoſed 2 prodigious number of books, of which the 
lit may be ſeen in the Ceaeral Dictionary, at the ar ticle BacoN. 


(„] Sce Rich. StmoN's Lettres Choiſies, tom. ili. P. 112,—NIC, 
Azvonu Bivigtheca wetus Hiſſ anica, e 


plained 
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plained to the youth in the public ſchools [s]. But when C E NT. 


it appeared, that ALMERIC UF] had drawn from theſe , 
books his erroneous ſentiments concerning the divine © 
nature, they were prohibited and condemned as pernici- 
ous and peſtilential, by a public decree of the council of 
Sens, in the year 1209 [wv]. The logic of ARISTOTLE, 
however, recovered its credit ſome years after this, and 
was publicly taught in the univerſity of Paris in the 
year 1215; but the natural philoſophy and metaphyſic 
of that great man were ſtill under the ſentence of con- 
demnation [w]. It was reſerved for the emperor Fre- 
DERICK II, to reſtore the Stagirite to his former glory, 
which this prince effected by employing a number of 
learned men, whom he had choſen with the greateſt at- 
tention and care [x], and who were profoundly verſed in 


[ſs] FRANC. PATRICIT, Diſcuſſunes Peripatelice, tom. 1, lib, xi. 
p. 145.— Jo. LauNOIus, De varia Ariſtot. fortuna in Acad. Pa- 
riſienſi, cup. i. p. 127. ed. EIſwich. It is commonly reported, that 
the books of ARISTOTLE, here mentioned were tranſlated from 
Arabic into Latin, But we are told poſitively, that theſe books 
were brought from Conflantinople, and tranſlated from Greek into 
Latin. See RiG60RDUs, De geſtis Philippi regis Francorum, ad A. 
1209, in AN DR. CHESNII Scriptor. Hiflor. Franc. p. 119. 

t] ALMERIC, or AMAURI, Joon not ſeem to have enter- 
tained any enormous errors. He held, that every Chriſtian was 
obliged to believe himſelf a member of JesUs CHRI5T, and at- 


rached, perhaps, ſome extravagant and fanatical ideas to that opinion; * 


but his followers fell into more pernicious notions, and adopted the 
moſt odious tenets, maintaining, that the power of the Father con 
tinued no longer than the Moſaic diſpenſation; that the empire of 
the Son extended only to the thirteenth century; and that then the 
reign of the Holy Ghoſt commenced, when all ſacraments and 
external worſhip were to be aboliſhed, and the ſalvation of Chriſtians 
was to be accompliſhed merely by internal aQs of illuminating grace. 
Their morals alſo were as infamous as their doctrine was abſurd, 
and under the W e of charity they comprehended and committed 
the moſt criminal acts of impurity and licentiouſneſs. 

{> [4] Dr. Mos HEIM has fallen here into two light N 
It was at Paris, and not at Seu, and in the year 1210, and not in 
1:09, that the metaphyſical books of ARISTOTLE were condemned 
to the flames. The writers quoted here by our author are Lau- 
* Os, De varia Ariftotels fortuna in Acad, Pariſ. cap. iv. p. 195. 
and the ſame writer's Syllabus rationum guibus Durandi cauſe 2 defen- 
ditur, tom, i. opp. part I. p. 8. 

[ww]. NAT. ALEXANDER, &cled?. Hiſtor. Eecieſ. Capita, tom. vili. 
cap. iii. § 7. p. 76. 

(x] PETR. DE VINEIS, Epiſtolar. lib. iii. ep. Ixvii. p. $04. 

This epiltle i is addreſled ad ares et ſchalares Bononienſes, i. e. to 
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C E NT. the knowledge of the languages, to tranſlate into Latin, 


Ep < i 
PART II. 


Thomas 
Aquinas and 
others adopt 
and main- 
tain the 

Ariſtotelian 


from the Greek and Arabic, certain books of AxIsTOTLE, 


and of other ancient ſages. This tranſlation, which was 
recommended, in a particular manner, to the academy of 
Bolonia by the learned emperor, raiſed the credit of 
ARISTOTLE to the greateſt height, and gave him an ir- 
reſiſtible and deſpotic authority in all the European 
ſchools. This authority was ſtill farther augmented by 
the tranſlations, which were made of ſome of the books 
of the Grecian ſage by ſeveral Latin interpreters, ſuch 
as MicHAEL ScoT, Parilip of Tripaly, WILLIAM 
FLEMING, and others; though theſe men were quite 
unequal to the taſk they undertook, and had neither ſuch 
knowledge of the languages, nor ſuch an acquaintance 
with philoſophy, as were neceſſary to the ſucceſsful exe- 
cution of ſuch a difficult enterprize [yp]. 1 

VIII. The Ariſtotelian philoſophy received the very 
laſt addition that could be made to its authority and 
luſtre, when the Dominican and Franciſcan friars 


adopted its tenets, taught it in their ſchools, and il- 
luſtrated it in their writings. Theſe two mendicant 


orders were looked upon as the chief depoſitaries of all 


learning both human and divine; and were followed, with 


the utmoſt eagerneſs and aſſiduity, by all ſuch as were 


ambitious of being diſtinguiſhed from the multitude by 


their ſuperior knowledge. ALEXANDER HALES, an 
Engliſh Franciſcan, who taught philoſophy at Paris, and 


acquired, by the ſtrength of his metaphyſical genius, the 


the maſters and ſcholars of the academy of Bolonia ; but it is more than 
P! obable, that the emperor ſent letters, upon this occaſion, to the 
other European ſchools. It is a common opinion, that this learned 
prince had all the works of ARISTOTLE, that were then extant, 
tranſlated into Latin about the year 1220, but this cannot be de- 
duced from the letter abovementioned, nor from any other ſuſficient 


teſtimony that we know of. 


[y] See Wood's account of the interpreters of ARISTOTLE, in 


his Antiguitat. Oxon. tom. i. p. 119. as alſo JEBB's Preface to the 


Opus M jus of the famous RoER Bacon, publiſhed at London in 
folio, in the year 1733. We ſhall give here the opinion, which 


Baco had of the tranſlators of ARISTOTLE, in the words of that 


great man, who expreſſes his contempt of theſe wretched interpreters 


in the following manner: Si haberem (ſays he) poteflatem ſupra 


libros Arifiotelis Latine conwerſos, ego facerem omnes cremari, quia non 
eft niſi temporis amiſſio ſtuder in illis, et cauſa erroris et multiplicatio 
agnoraniie, ultra id quod waleat explicari, 


title 
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title of the IRREFRAGABLE Doctor [z], and ALBERT the CENT. 
Great, a German, of the Dominican order, and biſhop XIII. : 
of Ratiſbon, a man of vaſt abilities and a univerſal dictator 3 
at this time [a], were the two firſt eminent writers who 
illuſtrated, in their learned productions, the Ariſtotelian 
ſyſtem. But it was the diſciple of ALBERT, Thomas 
AquINASs, the Angelic Doctor, and the great luminary of 

the ſcholaſtic world, that contributed moſt to the glory 
of the Stagirite [h], by inculcating, illuſtrating, and en- 

forcing his doctrines, both in his lectures and in his 

writings, and, principally, by engaging one of his learn- 

ed collegues to give, under his inſpection, a new tran- 

lation of the works of the Grecian ſage, which far ſur- 

paſſed the former verſion in exactneſs, perſpicuity, and 

elegance c]. By theſe means the philoſophy of Ak Is ro- 

TLE, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of ſeveral divines, 

and even of the Roman pontifs themſelves, who beheld 

its progreſs with an unfriendly eye, triumphed in all the 

Latin ſchools, and abſorbed all the other ſyſtems that had 

flouriſhed before this literary revolution. 

IX. There were, however, at this time in Europe ſeve- The limits 

ral perſons of fuperior genius and penetration, who, not- * ae K 
withſtanding their veneration for ARISTOTLE, thought by ſeveral 


the method of treating philoſophy, which his writings eminent 
men. 


i 


—B 


[z] See Luc WADDINGI Anale Minorum, tom. ili. p. 233. 
Du BouLAx, Hiſtor. Acad. Pariſ. tom. iii. p. 200. 673. 

[a] Jo. ALB. FABRICII Bibliotheca Latina medii ævi, tom. i. 

1 

[] The Dominicans 1 maintain, that this Angelic Doctor was the 
dilciple of ALBERT the Great, and their opinion ſeems to be found- 
ed in truth. See ANTOINE TOURON, Jie de St. Thomas, p. 99. 
The Franciſcans however maintain as obſtinately, that ALEXANDER 
Hals was the maſter of THOMAS. See WADDINGI Annales 
Minorum, tom. lil. p. 133. 

[c] It has been believed by many, that WILLIAM DE MokR- 
BEKA, a native of Flanders, of the Dominican order, and archbiſhop | 
of Corinth, was the author of the new Latin tranſlation of the Works 
of ARISTOTLE, which was carried on and finiſhed under the auſpi- 
clous inſpection of THOMAS AQUINAS. See J. Ech ARD, Scr iptores 
LCaminican. tom. i. p. 338. —CASIM. OUDINUS, Comm. de Scriptor. 
Ecclef. tom. iii. p. 468.— Jo. FRANC. FOPPENS, Bibliotbeca Belgica, 
tom. 1. p. 416. Others however ſuppoſe, though indeed with leſs 
evidence, that this tranſlation was compoſed vy HENRY KOSBEIN, 
who was alſo a Dominican, _ ves ECHARD, Script, Dominic, tom. 1. 
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26 The Internal HISTORY of the CHURCH. 


C E N T. had introduced, dry, inelegant, and proper to conſine 
5 Kors and damp the efforts of the mind in the purſuit of truth, 


5 — and who, conſequently, were deſirous of enlarging the 
ſphere of ſcience by new reſearches and new diſcover- 
ies [d]. At the head of theſe noble adventurers we may 


| | juſtly place RoGeR Bacox, a Franciſcan friar, of the 
| Englith nation, known by the appellation of the admira- 
4 ble doctor, renowned on accouut of his moſt important 
3B diſcoveries, and who, in the progreſs he had made in 
natural philoſophy, mathematics, chemiſtry, the mecha- 

1 | nic arts, and the learned languages, ſoared far beyond 
| | the genius of the times [e]. With him we may aſſociate 

' ARNOLD of Villa nova, whoſe place of nativity is fixed 

j | by ſome in France, by others in Spain, and who acquired 
a ſhining reputation by his knowledge in chemiſtry, 
poetry, philoſophy, languages, and phyſic [/]; as alſo 


[4] BacoN's contempt of the learning that was in vogue in his 
time may be ſeen in the following paſſage quoted by JEBB, in his 
Preface to the Opus Majus of that great man: Nunquam, ſays he, fuit 
tanta apparentia ſapientiæ, nec tantum exercitium ſtudii in tot faculta- 

tibus, in tot regionibus, ſicut jam a quadraginta annis; ubique enim 

Aocftores ſunt diſperſe . . . in omni civitate, et in omni caſtro, et in omni 
burgo, precipue per duos ordines ſtudentes (he means the Franciſcans 
and Dominicans, who were almoſt the only religious orders, that diſ- 
tinguithed themſelves by an application to ſtudy) quod non accidit, 
niſi a quadraginta annis aut circiter, cum tamen nunquam fuit TANTA 
IGNORANTIA, TAN TUS ERROR. « . Vulgus ſtudentium languct et 
afininat circa male tranſlatu (by theſe wretched verſions he under- 
tands the works of ARISTOTLE, which were moſt miſerably tranſ- 
hated by ignorant bunglers) et tempus et ſtudium amittit in omnibus et 
exdenſas. Apparentia quidem ſola tenet eos, et non curant quid ſciant, 
fed quid viaeautur ſcirè coram multitudine inſenſata. Thus, accord- 
ing to BACON, in the midſt of the molt ſpecious appearance of 
feience, the greateſt ignorance and the groſſeſt errors reigned almoſt 
univerſally. 5 | 

ſe] That BacoN deſerves this high rank in the learned world ap- 

Yi | pears evidently from his book, entitled, Opus Majus, which was de- 
| di cated to the Roman pontif CLEMENS IV, and which doctor JEBB 


f j - . . * 02 - . 

| | publiſhed at London in 1733, from a manuſcript which ſtill exiſts in 
FE | the univerſity of Dublin, enriching it with a learned Preface and 
19 eonſfiderable number of judicious obſervations. The other works of 


| Bacon, which are very numerous, lie as yet for the moſt part con- 
Fi Caealed in the libraries of the curious. For a farther account of this 
Vi eriment men, fee WOOD, Auliq. Oxon. tom. i. p. 1346.—WADDINGI 
il Aunales Minor, tom. iv. p. 264. tom. v. p. 51.—THOM. GALE ad 
lf Famblichum de Myflerits Feyptior. p. 235. General Hiſt. and Crit. 

ö | ©D1iftienary, at the article BACON, | | 

| L/ See Nic. ANTON Erblieth, eu, Hiſpan,..tom. ii. lib. ix. 
| | PETRUS 


CHAP. I. LEARNING and PHILOSOPHY. 


| Px&TRUS DE ABANO, a phyſician of Padua, who was 
ſurnamed the Reconciler, from a book he wrote with a 
deſign to terminate the diſſenſions and conteſts that 
reigned among the philoſophers and phyſicians [g], and 
who was profoundly verſed in the ſciences of philoſophy, 
aſtronomy, phyſic, and mathematics [Y]. It muſt, how- 
ever, be obſerved to the eternal diſhonour of the age, that 


the only fruits, which theſe great men enjoyed of their 


learned labours, and their noble, as well as ſucceſsful, 
efforts for the advancement of the arts and ſciences, were 
the furious clamours of an enraged and ſuperſtitious 
multitude, who looked upon them as heretics and ma- 
gicians, and thirſted ſo eagerly after their blood, that 
they eſcaped with difficulty the hands of the public 
executioner. Bacon was confined many years to a 
loathſome priſon; and the other two were, after their 


death, brought before the tribunal of the inquiſition, and 


declared worthy of being committed to the flames for 
the novelties they had introduced into the republic of 
letters. he es 55 
X. The ſtate of theology, and the method of teaching 
and repreſenting the doctrines of Chriſtianity that now 
prevailed, ſnall be mentioned in their place. The civil 
and canon laws held the firſt rank in the circle of the 
ſciences, and were ſtudied with a peculiar zeal and ap- 
plication by almoſt all who were ambitious of literar 


glory. Theſe ſciences, however, notwithſtanding the 


aſſiduity with which they were cultivated, were far from 
being, as yet, brought to any tolerable degree of per- 
fection. They were disfigured by the jargon that reign- 


ed in the ſchools, and they were corrupted and rendered 


intricate by a multitude of trivial commentaries that 


were deſigned to illuſtrate and explain them. Some em 


c. 1. p. 74 — PIERRE JOSEPH, Jie 4'Arnaud de Ville neuve, Aix, 
1719.—NICERON, Memoires des hommes illuſtres, tom. xxxiv. p. 82. 
—NicoL. EYMERICI Directorium Inguiſitorum, p. 282. Where 
among other things we have an account of his errors. 

[g] This book was entitled, Conciliator Differentiarum Philoſo- 
fborum et Medicorum. , | 

[hb] There is a very accurate account of this philoſopher given by 
Jon. Maria MazzUCHELLI Notizie Storiche e Critiche intorio alla 
Dita di Pietro d Abano, in ANGELL CALOGERÆ Opuſculi Scientific: 
et Philolegici, tom. xxiii. poi, —liv. | 
15 V ployed 
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The Internal His TORY of the CHURCH. 


c E N T. ployed their labours in collecting the letters of the 


Roman pontifs, which are commonly known under the 
title of Decretals [i], and which were looked upon as a 
very important branch of eccleſiaſtical law. RAIMoNp 
of Pennafort, a native of Barcelona, was the moſt famous 
of all theſe compilers, and acquired a conſiderable repu- 
tation by his collection of the Decretals in five books, 


which he undertook at the defire of GrEGory IX, and 


which has been ſince honoured with the name of that 
pontif, who ordered it to be added to the Decretals of 
GRATIAN, and to be read in all the European colleges [&]. 
Towards the concluſion of this century, Bonir ace VIII 
had a new collection made, which was entitled, The 


Sixth Book of Decretals, becauſe it was added to the hve 
already mention. 


1 5 8 


CHAP. II. 


Concerning the deflers and min ers of the church, and its 
form of gavernment, during this centup'y. 


* 


I. NOT H the Greek and Latin writers, provoked, 


beyond meaſure, by the flagitious lives of their 
ſpiritual rulers and inſtructors, complain loudly of their 


licentious manners, and load them with the ſevereſt re- 


proaches; nor will theſe complaints and reproaches 
appear exceſſive to ſuch as are acquainted with the hiſtory 
of this corrupt and ſuperſtitious age [1]. Several eminent 
men attempted to ftem this torrent of licentiouſneſs, 
which from the heads of the church had carried its per- 


nicious ftreams through all the members ; but their 


Li] See BovLar, Hip. Academ. Pariſ. tom. iii. p. 98. 

14] GERH. A MASTRICHT, Hiftoria Juris Ecclefiaflici, 8353. 
p. 384.— J 0. CHIFLET, De j Juris utriuſque Architectis, cap. vi. p. 60. 
—ECHARD et QUETIF, Scriptores Dominican, tom. i. p. 106.— 
Acta Sandor. Antaberp. tom. i. Januarii ad d. vii. p. 404. 

{{} See the remarkable letter of the Roman ponti GREGORY IX 
to the archbiſhop of Bourges, which was written in the year 1227, 
with a deſign to reprove and reform the vices which had infeſted all 
the various orders of the clergy, and which is publiſhed by Dio. 
SAMMARTHANUS, in his Gallia Chriſtiana, tom. ii. 77 Append. 
p. 21.—8ee alſo Du F RESNE, Adnotat. in Vitam Ludovici Sti. 


p. 99. 
power 


CAP. II. Doctors, Church-Government, &c. 


power and influence were unequal to ſuch a difficult and 
arduous enterprize. The Grecian emperors were pre- 
vented from executing any project of this kind by the 
infelicity of the times, and the various calamities and 
tumults, that not only reigned in their dominions, but 
even ſhook the throne on which they ſat; while the 
power and opulence of the Roman pontifs and the ſuper- 
ſtition of the age hindered the Latins from accompliſhing, 
or even attempting, a reformation in the church. 

II. The hiſtory of the popes preſents a lively and hor- 
rible picture of the complicated crimes that diſhonoured 
the miniſters of the church, who were peculiarly obliged, 
by their ſacred office, to exhibit to the world diſtinguiſh- 
ed models of piety and virtue. Such of the Sacerdotal 
order, as were adyanced to places of authority in the 
church, behaved rather like tyrants than rulers, and 
ſhewed manifeſtly, in all their conduct, that they aimed 
at an abſolute and unlimited dominion. The popes, 
more eſpecially, inculcated that pernicious maxim, 


„That the biſhop of Rome is the ſupreme lord of the 
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And of the 
Roman 
pontif So 


e univerſe, #nd that neither princes nor biſhops, civil 
% governors, nor eccleſiaſtical rulers, have any lawful 


« power in church or ſtate but what they derive from 
«© him.” This extravagant maxim, which was conſider- 
ed as the ſum and ſubſtance of papal juriſprudence, the 
Roman pontifs maintained obſtinately, and left no means 


unemployed, that perhdy or violence could ſuggeſt, to 


give it the force of a univerſal law. It was in conſe- 


quence of this arrogant pretenſion, that they not only 
claimed the right of diſpoſing of eccleſiaſtical benefices, as 
they are commonly called, but alſo of conferring civil 
dominion, and of dethroning kings and emperors, ac- 
cording to their good pleaſure. It is true, this maxim 


was far from being univerſally adopted; many placed 


the authority of councils above that of the pontifs, and 
ſuch of the European kings and princes as were not 
ingloriouſly blinded, and enflaved by the ſuperſtition of 
the times, aſſerted their rights with dignity and ſucceſs, 
excluded the pontifs from all concern in their civil 
tranſactions, nay, even reſerved to themſelves the ſupre- 
macy over the churches that were eſtabliſhed in their 
dominions 
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doininions [m]. In oppoſing thus the haughty preten- 
ſions of the lordly pontifs, it was, indeed, neceſlary to 
proceed with mildneſs, caution, and prudence, on ac- 
count of the influence which theſe ſpiritual tyrants had 
uſurped over the minds of the people, and the power they 
had of alarming princes, by exciting their ſubjects to re- 
bellion. 

III. In order to eftabliſh their authority, both in civil 
and eccleſiaſtical matters, upon the firmeſt foundations, 
the Roman pontifs aſſumed to themſelves the power of 
diſpoſing of the various offices of the church, whether of 
a higher or more ſubordinate nature, and of creatin 


_ biſhops, abbots, and canons, according to their fancy. Thus 


we ſee the ghoſtly heads of the church, who formerly 
diſputed with ſuch ardor againſt the emperors in favour 


of the free election of biſhops and abbots, overturning 
now all the laws that related to the election of theſe 
ſpiritual rulers, reſerving for themſelves the revenues of 


the richeſt henefices, conferring vacant places upon their 


clients and their creatures, nay, often depoſing biſhops 


| that had been duly and lawfully elected, and ſubſtituting, 


with a high hand, others in their room [n]. The by⸗ 


pocritical pretexts for all theſe arbitrary proceedings were 


an ardent zeal for the welfare of the church, and an 
anxious concern, leſt devouring heretics ſhould get 2 
footing among the flock of CHRISH [0]. The firſt of the 
pontifs, who uſurped ſuch an extravagant extent of au- 
thority, was IN NOCENT III, whoſe example was followed 


by Hoxokivus II, GRECORY IX, and ſeveral of their 


ſucceſſors. But it was keenly oppoſed by the biſhops, 


[n As a ſpecimen of this, the reader may peruſe the letters of 
Ix NO ENT III, and the emperor Or HO IV, which have been col- 
lected by the learned GEORGE CHRIST. GEBAUER, in his Hiſtory 
of the Emperor RICHARD, written in German, p. 611614. Other 
princes, and more eſpecially the kings of England and France, diſ- 
played, in the defence of their rights and privileges, the ſame zeal 
that animated OrHoO. 

(] Many examples of this may be taken from the hiſtory of this 
century. See STEPH. BaLvuzrr Miſcellan. tom. vii. p. 443. 466. 
470. 488. 491. 493.—Gallia C briftiana, tom. i. p. 69. Append.— 
Luc, WADDIN GI Annal. Minor. in Diplomat. —Woop, Antiquit. 
Oxon. tom. i. p. 148. 207, 202. 


L] See the Hphiſtle of INNOCENT IV, in BaLuz, Mane 
tom. vii. p. — 


who 
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who had hitherto enjoyed the privilege of nominating to C E N T. 


the ſmaller benefices, and, ſtill more effectually by the 
kings of England and France, who employed the force of 
warm remonſtrances and vigorous edicts to ſtop the pro- 
greſs of this new juriſprudence [p]. LEWIS IX, king of 


France, and now the tutelar faint of that nation, diſtin- 


euiſhed himſelf by the noble oppoſition he made to theſe 
papal encroachments. In the year 1268, before he ſet 
out for the Holy Land, he fecured the rights of the Gal- 
lican church againſt the inſidious attempts of the Roman 
pontifs, by that famous edict known in France by the name 
of the pragmatic ſanction [J. This refolute and prudent 


meaſure rendered the pontifs more cautious and flow in 


their proceedings, but did not terrify them from the 


proſecution of their purpoſe. For BONITACR VIII 


maintained, in the moſt expreſs and impudent terms, 
that the univerſal church was under the dominion of the 
pontifs, and that princes and lay-patrons, councils and 


chapters, had no more power in ſpiritual things, than 


what they derived from CHRIST's vicar upon earth. 

IV. The legates, whom the pontifs ſent into the pro- 
vinces, to repreſent their perſons, and execute their 
orders, imitated perfectly the avarice and inſolence of 


their maſters, They violated the privileges of the chap- 


ters; diſpoſed of the ſmaller, and ſometimes of the more 
important eccleſiaſtical benefices, in favour of ſuch as 
had gained them by bribes, or ſuch like conſiderations [r]; 


XIII. 
Fart 


The autho- 
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gates. 


extorted money from the people by the vileſt and moſt 


iniquitous means; ſeduced the unwary by forged letters 
and other ſtratagems of that nature; excited tumults 
among the multitude, and were, themſelves, the ring- 
leaders of the moſt furious and rebellious factions; car- 


ried on, in the moſt ſcandalous manner, the impious 


traffic of relicks and indulgences, and diſtinguiſhed them- 


ſelves by ſeveral acts of profligacy ſtill more heinous than, 


the practices now mentioned. Hence we find the wri- 
ters of this age complaining unanimouſly of the flagitious 
conduct and the enormous crimes of the pope's le- 


[2] BovrLay, Hiftor. Acad. Pariſ. tom. iii. p. 659. and princi- 
pally tom. iv. p. 911 | 

[7] Idem, ib. p. 389. 

Lr] See BaLuUzii Miſcellanea, tom. vii. p. 437. 475. 480, &c. 
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gates [s]. Nay, we ſee the Roman pontif ALEXAN- 
DER IV, enacting, in the year 1256, a ſevere law againſt 
the avarice and frauds of theſe corrupt miniſters [7], 
which, however, they eaſily evaded, by their friends and 
their credit at the court of Rome. 

V. From the 1xth century to this period, the wealth 
and revenues of the pontifs had not received any con- 
ſiderable augmentation ; but at this time they were vaſtly 
increaſed under Innocent III and Nicol As III, partly 
by the events of war, and partly by the munificence of 
kings and emperors. INNOCENT was no ſooner ſeated 
in the papal chair, than he reduced under his juriſdiction 
the prefect of Rome, who had hitherto been conſidered 
as ſubject to the emperor, to whom he had taken an 
oath of allegiance in entring upon his office. He alſo 
ſeized upon Ancona, Spoletto, Aſſiſi, and ſeveral cities and 
fortreſſes which had, according to him, been unjuſtly 
alienated from the patrimony of St. PETER [4]. On 
the other hand, Freperic II, who was extremely deſi- 
rous that the pope ſhould eſpouſe his quarrel with 
Orho IV, loaded the Roman ſee with the richeſt marks 
of his munificence and liberality, and not only made a 
noble preſent in valuable lands to the pope's brother [u.], 
but alſo permitted RICHARD count of Fund: to leave, by 
will, all his poſſeſſions to the Roman ſee [x], and con- 
firmed the immenſe donation that had formerly been 
made to it by the opulent MATiLDa. Such was the 
progreſs that INNoCEnT III made, during his pontificate, 
in augmenting the ſplendor and wealth, of the church, 
NicoLas IV followed his example with the warmeſt 


[e] See that judicious and excellent writer MAT TH. Paris, in 
his Hifloria Major, p. 313. 316. 549. and particularly p. 637. 
where we find the following remarkable words: Semper ſolent legati 
quales quales, et omnes nuncii papales regna que ingrediuntur depau- 
perare, vel aliquo modo perturbare. See alſo BOULAY, Hiſtor. Acad. 


Pariſ. tom. iii. p. 6 


Lr] This edict is publiſhed by Lan, f in his Delicie nee, 


tom. ii. p. 300. 


[4] See FRANC. Pact Breviar. Romanor. Pontif. tom. iii. 
p. 161-—MURATORI11 Artig. Ttalice, tom. i. p. 328. 

L] This brother of the pontif was called RicHaRD. See for 
an account of this e MURATORI s Antiquitat. Italicæ, 
tom. v. p. 652. 

[x] OpOR. RAYNALDUS, Continuat, Annal, Baranii, ad A. 
12125 Fw 
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proof of his arrogance and obſtinacy, in refuſing to crown 
the emperor Ropol Hus I, before he had acknowledged 
and confirmed, by a ſolemn treaty, all the pretenſions of 


the Roman ſee, of which; if ſome were plauſible, the 


oreateſt part were altogether groundleſs, or, at leaſt, ex- 
tremely dubious, 
Italian princes, that were ſubject to the emperor, were 
obliged to accede, was no ſooner concluded, than Nico- 


LAS reduced under his temporal dominion ſeveral cities 


and territories in Italy, that had formerly been annexed to 
the imperial crown, particularly Romania and Bologna. 
[t was therefore under theſe two pontifs, that the ſee of 
Rome arrived, partly by force, and partly by artifice, at 
that high depree of grandeur and opulence, which it yet 
maintains in our times| y]. EY 

VI. Innocent III, who remained at the head of the 
church until the year 1216, followed the ſteps of GRE- 
coRY VII, and not only uſurped the deſpotic govern= 
ment of the church; but alſo claimed the empire of the 
world, and thought of nothing leſs than ſubjecting the 
kings and princes of the earth to his lordly ſcepter. 


e was a man of learning and application; but his cruel- 


ty, avarice, and arrogance [z] clouded the luſtre of any 
good qualities; which his panegytiſts have thought proper 
to attribute to him: In Aſia and Europe, he diſpoſed of 
crowns and ſcepters with the moſt wanton ambition, 
In 4/a, he gave a king to the Armenians: in Europe, he 
uſurped the ſame extravagant privilege in the year 1204, 
and conferred the regal dignity upon PRIMISLAUS, duke 


of Bohemia [a]. The ſame year he ſent to JoHanNicivus, 
duke of Bulgaria and Walachia; an extraordinary legate, 


who, in the name of the pontif, inveſted that prince with 
the enſigns and honours of royalty, while, with his own 
hand, he crowtied PETER II of Arragon, who had ren- 
dered his dominions ſubject and tributary to the church, 
and ſaluted him publicly at Rome with the title of 


[y] See RAYNALDUS, lc. cit. ad A. 1278, 847. 

[=] See MAaTTH. PaRIS, Hiftor. Major, p. 206. 230. . 

la] Other hiſtorians affirm, that it was the emperor PHILIP 
that conferred the royal dignity upon PRIMISLAus, in order to 
ſtrengthen his party againſt OTHO. | 
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tic pretenſion to univerſal empire, which might be pro- 
duced from the letters of this arrogant pontif, and man 


other acts of deſpotiſm, which Europe beheld with 


aſtoniſhment, but alfo, to its eternal reproach, with the 
ignominious ſilence of a paſſive obedience. 

VII. The ambition of this pope was not ſatisfied with 
the diſtribution and government of theſe petty kingdoms. 
He extended his views farther, and reſolved to render the 
power and majeſty of the Roman ſee formidable to the 
greateſt European monarchs, and even to the emperors 


themſelves. When the empire of Germany was diſputed, 


towards the commencement of this century, between 
PHILIP, duke of Swabia, and OTHo IV, third fon of 
HENRY Lion, he eſpouſed, at firſt, the cauſe of OrHo, 


thundered out his excommunications againſt PRILIr, 


and, upon the death of the latter, which happened in the 
year 1209, he placed the imperial diadem upon the head 
of his adverſary, But as Orho was, by no means, 
diſpoſed to ſubmit to this pontif's nod, or to ſatisfy to 
the full his ambitious deſires, he incurred, of conſequence, 


his lordly indignation ; and Innocent, declaring him, by 


a ſolemn excommunication, unworthy -of the empire, 


raiſed in his place FRED ERIC II, his pupil, the ſon of 


HENRY VI, and king of the two Sicilies, to the imperial 
throne in the year 1212[c]. The fame pontif excom- 
municated PHIIIP AuGusTus, king of Frante, for 


having diſſolved his marriage with INGERBURG, a prin- 


ceſs of Denmark, and eſpouſed another in her place; 
nor did he ceaſe to purſue this monarch with his ana- 
themas, until he engaged him to receive the divorced 
queen, and to reſtore her to her loſt dignity dJ. 

VIII. But of all the European princes none felt, in ſo 


diſhonourable and ſevere a manner, the deſpotic fury of 
this inſolent pontif as Johx, ſurnamed Sans terre, king 


of England. This prince oppoſed vigorouſly the meaſures 


fb] MURATOR11 Antiqg. Ital. medii evi, tom. vi. p. 116,—J0. 


DE FERRERA, Hliſtoire d Espagne, tom. iv. p. 8. 


[c] All this is amply illuſtrated in the Origines Guelphice, tom. ili. 
lib. vii. p. 247. 

[A] BouLay, Hiftor. Acad. Pariſ. tom. iii. p. 8.-DANIEL) 
Hiſioire de la France, tom. iii. p. 475.—GERHARD, DU Bols, 
Hiftor. Eccleſ. Pariſ. tom. ii. p. 2042 57+ | of 
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of INNOCENT, who had ordered the monks of Canterbury 
to chuſe STEPHEN LANGTON, a Roman cardinal of 
Engliſh deſcent, archbiſhop of that ſee, notwithſtanding 
the election of JOHN DE GREY to that high dignity, 


been confirmed by royal authority [2]. The pope, after 
having conſecrated LANGTON at Viterbo, wrote a ſoo- 
thing letter in his favour, to the king, accompanied with 
four rings, and a myſtical comment upon the precious 
ſtones with which they were enriched. But this preſent 


was not ſufficient to avert the juſt indignation of the of- 
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which had been regularly made by the convent, and had 


fended monarch, who ſent a body of troops to drive out 
of the kingdom the monks of Canterbury, who had been 


engaged by the pope's menaces to receive LANGTON as 
their archbiſhop. The king alſo declared to the pontif, 


that, if he perſiſted in impoſing a prelate upon the ſee of 


Canterbury, in oppoſition to a regular election already 
made, the conſequences of ſuch preſumptuous obſtinac 


would, in the iſſue, prove fatal to the papal authority in 
England. INNOCENT was fo far from being terrified by 


this menacing remonſtrance, that, in the year 1208, he 
ſent orders to the biſhops of London, Wẽorceſter, and Eh, 
to lay the kingdom under an interdict, in caſe the mo- 
narch refuſed to yield and to receive LAN r õ N. Jokx, 
alarmed at this terrible menace, and unwilling to break 
entirely with the pope, declared his readineſs to confirm 
the election made at Rome; but, in the act that was 


drawn up for this purpoſe, he wiſely threw in a clauſe 


to prevent any interpretation of this compliance, that 
might be prejudicial to his rights, dignity, and preroga- 
tive, This exception was rejected, and the 7terdi? was 


proclaimed. A ſtop was immediately put to divine 


ſervice; the churches were ſhut; the adminiſtration of 
all the ſacraments was ſuſpended except that of baptiſm; 


e] Dr. MoSHEIM paſſes lightly over this rupture between 


king JOHN and INNOCENT III, mentioning in a few lines the in - 


terdièt under which England was laid by that pontif, the excom - 
munication he iſſued out againſt the king's perſon, and the impious 
act by which he abſolved the Engliſh from their allegiance. The 


tranſlator, however, thought this event of too great importance to bt 


treated with ſuch brevity, and has, therefore, taken the liberty to en- 


large conſiderably this eighth ſection, which contains but elgven 


lines in the original, 
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rites or any funeral ſolemnity. But, notwithſtanding this 
interdict, the Ciſtertian order continued to perform divine 
ſervice, and ſeveral learned and reſpectable divines, 
among which were the biſhops of Wincheſter and Nor- 
wich, proteſted againſt the injuſtice of the pope's pro- 
ceedings. 

The interdict not producing the effects that were ex- 
pected from it, the pontif proceeded to a ſtill farther 
degree of ſeverity and preſumption, and denounced a 
ſentence of excommunication againſt the perſon of the 
Engliſh monarch. This ſentence, which was iſſued out 
in the year 1208, was followed about three years after 
by a bull, abſolving all his ſubjects from their oath of 


allegiance, and ordering all perſons to avoid him, on 


pain of excommunication. But it was in the year 1212, 
that INNOCENT carried his impious tyranny to the moſt 
enormous length, when, aſſembling a council of cardinals 
and prelates, he depoſed JohN, declared the throne of 


England vacant, and wrote to PRHIIIT AUGusTUs, king 


of France, to execute this ſentence, to undertake the 


conqueſt of England, and to unite that kingdom to his 
dominions for ever. He, at the ſame time, publiſhed 


another bull, exhorting all Chriſtian princes to contri- 
bute, whatever was in their power, to the ſucceſs of this 
expedition, promiſing ſuch as ſeconded PHILIP in this 
grand enterprize the ſame indulgences that were granted 
to thoſe who carried arms againſt the infidels in Pale/tine. 
The French monarch entered into the views of the 
Roman pontif, and made immenſe preparations for the 
invaſion of England. The king of England, on the other 
hand, aſſembled his forces, and was putting himſelf in a 
poſture of defence, when PAN Dult, the pope's legate, 
arrived at Dover, and propoſed a conference in order to 
prevent the approaching rupture, and to conjure the 
ſtorm. This artful legate terrified the king, who met him 
at that place, with an exaggerated account of the arma- 
ment of PHILIP on the one hand, and of the diſaffection 


of the Engliſh on the other; and perſuaded him that 


there was no poſſible way left of ſaving his dominions 
from the formidable arms of the French king, but that 
of putting them under the protection of the Roman ſee. 

Johx, 
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ſonn, finding himſelf in ſuch a perplexing ſituation, and 
full of diffidence both in the nobles of his court and in 
the officers of his army, complied with this diſhonourable 
propoſal, did homage to INNOCENT, reſigned his crown 
to the legate, and received it again as a preſent from the 
ſee of Rome, to which he rendered his kingdoms tributary, 
and ſwore fealty as a vaſſal and feudatory VJ. In the 
act by which he reſigned, thus ſcandalouſly, his kingdoms 
to the papal juriſdiction, he declared that he had neither 
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been compelled to this meaſure by fear nor by force, but 


that it was his own voluntary deed, performed by the 


advice, and with the conſent of the barons of his king- 
dom. He obliged himſelf and his heirs to pay an annual 
ſum of ſeven hundred marks for England, and three 
hundred for Ireland, in acknowledgment of the pope's 
ſupremacy and juriſdiction ; and conſented that he or ſuch 
of his ſucceſſors as ſhould refuſe to pay the ſubmiſſion, 
now ſtipulated, to the ſee of Rome, ſhould forfeit all their 
right to the Britiſh crown [g]. ** This ſhameful cere- 
% mony was performed, ſays a modern hiſtorian [Y], on 
*« Aſcenſion day, in the houſe of the Templars at Dover, 
in the midſt of a great concourſe of people, who beheld 
it with confuſion and indignation. JoHN, in doing 


© repreſentative, which the proud legate trampled under 


© his feet, as a mark of the king's dependence. Every 


* ſpectator glowed with reſentment, and the archbiſhop 
* of Dublin exclaimed aloud againſt ſuch intolerable in- 
* ſolence. PANDULEF, not ſatisfied with this mortifying 
act of ſuperiority, kept the crown and ſcepter five 
whole days, and then reſtored them as a ſpecial favour 
of the Roman ſee. Jon was deſpiſed before this ex- 
* traordinary reſignation ; but now he was looked upon 


** as a contemptible wretch, unworthy to fit upon a 


J] For a full account of this ſhameful ceremony, ſee MATTHEw 
Pakis, Hiftoria Major, p. 189. 192. 195.—As alio BOULAY, Hiftor. 
Acad. Pariſ. tom. ili. p. 67.—RaPIN THOYRAS, Hiſtoire d Angle- 
{erre, tom. ii. p. 304. 

lg] Cadet a jure regni, is the expreſſion uſed in the Charter 
of refignation, which may be ſeen at length in the Hit. Major of 
MATTHEW PARIS. 8 | 

. [+] See the Complete Hiſtory of England, by Dr. SMOLLET\, 
VOL. 1. p. 437. os 1 
| D 3 „% throne ; 


© homage to the pope, preſented a ſum of money to his 
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* throne : while he himſelf ſeemed altogether inſenſible 
& of his diſgrace.” 

IX. Innocent III was ſucceeded in the pontificate 
by Coxcio SAVELLI, who aſſumed the title of Hoxo— 
RIUs III, ruled the church above ten years, and whoſe 

overnment, though not ſignalized by ſuch audacious 
exploits as thoſe of his predeceſlor, diſcovered, neverthe- 
leſs, an ardent zeal for maintaining the pretenſions, and 
ſupporting the deſpotiſm, of the Roman ſee. It was in 
conſequence of this zeal, that the new pontif oppoſed 
the meaſures, and drew upon him the indignation, of 
FREDERICK II, that magnanimous prince, on whoſe 
head he himſelf had placed, in the year 1220, the imperial 
crown. This ſpirited prince, following the ſteps of his 


illuſtrious grandfather, had formed the reſolution of con- 


firming the authority and extending the juriſdiction of 
the emperors in /taly, of depreſſing the ſmall ſtates of 
Lombardy, and reducing to narrower limits the immenſe 
credit and opulence of the pontifs and biſhops; and it 
was with a view to the exccution of theſe grand projects, 
that he deferred the fulfilling of the ſolemn vow, by 
which he had engaged himſelf to march a formidable army 
againſt the infidels in Palęſtine. The pontif, on the other 
hand, urged, with importunity, the emperor's departure, 
encouraged, animated, and ſtrengthened, by ſecret ſuc- 
cours, the Italian Rates that oppoled his pretenſions, and 
reſiſted the progreſs of his power by all the obſtacles 
which the moſt fertile invention could ſuggeſt. Theſe 
conteſts, however, had not, as yet, brought on an open 
rupture. 

X. In the year 1227, HucoLinus, biſhop of Oftta, 
whoſe advanced age had not extinguiſhed the fire of his 
ambition, nor diminiſhed the firmnels and obſtinacy of 
his ſpirit, was raiſed to the pontificate, aſſumed the title 
of GREGORY IX, and kindled the feuds and diſſenſions, 


that had already ſecretly ſubliſted between the church 


and the empire, into an open and violent flame. . No 
ſooner was he placed in the papal chair, than, contrary 
to all juſtice and order, he excommunicated the emperor 
for putting off his expedition againſt the Saracens ano- 
ther year, though that delay was manifeſtly owing to a 
fit of ſickneſs, which ſeized that prince when he was 


ready 
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DERICK at laſt ſet out and arrived in the Holy Land; 
but, inſtead of carrying on the war with vigour, as we © 
have had already occaſion to obſerve, he entered into a 
truce with SALADIN, and contented himſelf with the 
recovery of Feruſalem. The pretended vicar of CHRIST, 
forgetting (or rather unwilling to perſuade himſelf) that 
his maſter's k:ngdom was not of this world, made war upon 
the emperor in Abuglia during his abſence [i], and uſed 
his utmoſt efforts to arm againſt him all the European 

powers. FREDERICK, having received information of 
theſe perfidious and violent proceedings, returned into 
Europe in the year 1229, defeated the papal army, retook 
the places he had loſt in Sicih and in Itah, and the year 
following made his peace with the pontif from whom he 
received a public and ſolemn abſolution. This peace, 
however, was but of a ſhort duration; nor was it poſſible 
for the emperor to bear the inſolent proceedings, and the 
imperious temper of GREGORY, He therefore broke all 
meaſures with that head-ſtrong pontif, diſtreſſed the ſtates 


of Lombardy that were in alliance with the ſee of Rome, 


ſeized upon the iſland of Sardinia, which GRECORY 
looked upon as a part of his ſpiritual patrimony, and 


erected it into a kingdom for his fon ExTiUs. Theſe, 


with other ſteps that were equally provoking to the 
avarice and ambition of GREGORY, drew the thunder of 
the Vatican anew upon the emperor's head in the year 
1239. FREDERICK was excommunicated publicly with 
all the circumſtances of ſeverity that vindictive rage could 
invent, and was charged with the molt flagitious crimes, 
and the moſt impious blaſphemies, by the exaſperated 
pontif, who ſent a copy of this terrible accuſation to all 
the courts of Europe. The emperor, on the other hand, 

defended his injured reputation by ſolemn declarations in 
writing, while, by his victorious arms, he avenged him- 
ſelf of his adverſaries, maintained his ground, "and re- 


duced the pontif to the greateſt ſtraits. To get rid of 


theſe difficulties, the latter convened, in the year 1240, 


& [2] Under the feeble reign of HENRY III, the pope drew 
immenſe ſums out of England for the ſupport of this impious war, and 
carried his audacious avarice ſo far, as to demand the fifth part of 
the eccleſiaſtical revenues of the whole kingdom, 
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a general council at Rome, with a view to depoſe 
FREDERICK by the unanimous ſuffrages of the cardinals 
and prelates, that were to compoſe that aſſembly. But 
the emperor diſconcerted that audacious project by de- 
feating, in the year 1241, a Genoeſe fleet, on board of 
which the greateſt part of theſe prelates were embarked, 
and by ſeizing, with all their treaſures, theſe reverend 
fathers, who were all committed to cloſe confinement. 
This diſappointment, attended with others which gave an 
unhappy turn to his affairs, and blaſted his moſt promi- 
ſing expectations, dejected and conſumed the deſpairing 
pontif, and contributed probably to the concluſion of his 
days, which happened ſoon after this remarkable 
event [&]. N | | | 
XI. GEoOFFRY, biſhop of Milan, who ſucceeded 
GREGORY IX, under the title of CELESTINE IV, died 
before his conſecration, and, after a vacancy of twenty 
months, the apoſtolic ſtool was filled by SINIBALD, one 
of the counts of Fieſque, who was raiſed to the pontificate 
in the year 1243, aſſumed the denomination of IN No- 
CENT IV, and yielded to none of his predeceſſors in ar- 
rogance and fury [/]. His elevation, however, offered 
at firſt a proſpect of peace, as he had formerly been at- 
tached to the intereſts of the emperor, and accordingly 
the conferences were opened, and a reconciliation was 
propoſed; but the terms offered by the new pope were 
too imperious and extravagant, not to be rejected with 
indignation by the emperor u]. Hence it was that 
INNOCENT, not thinking himſelf ſafe in any part of Italy, 


[ Beſides the original and authentic authors collected by Mu- 
RATORI, in his Scriptores rerum Italicarum, and the German and 
Italian hiſtorians, few or none of whom are abſolutely void of par- 
tiality in their accounts of theſe unhappy conteſts between the empire 
and the papacy, ſee PETRUs DE VINEIs, Epiſtol. Lib. i. and 


| | Add to theſe RAYNALDI Annal. 
—MURATORI Annal. Italiæ, tom. vii. & Antiquit. Italic. tom. iv. 


p. 325. 517. It muſt however be obſerved, that this branch of 
hiſtory ſtands yet in need of farther illuſtrations. | 


LI] Sce MaTTHEw PARIS, Hiftoria Major, ad A. 12 54, p. 771. 
ly] Theſe preliminary conditions were: ½, That the em- 
peror ſnould give up entirely to the church the inheritance which was 
left to it by MATHILDA; and 2dly, That he would oblige himſelf 


to jubmit to whatever terms the pope ſhould think fit to propoſe, as 
conditions of peace, | | Tn 


ſct 
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fet out from Genoa, the place of his birth, for Lyons in the 
year 1244, and, aſſembling there a council the following 
year, depoſed, in their preſence, though not with their 
approbation, the emperor FREDERICK, and declared the 
imperial throne vacant a]. This unjuſt and inſolent 
neaſure was regarded with ſuch veneration, and looked 
upon as ſo weighty by the German princes, ſeduced and 


blinded by the ſuperſtition of the times, that they pro- 
ceeded inſtantly to a new election, and raiſed firſt, 


HENRY, landgrave of Thuringia, and after his death, 
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WILLIAM count of Halland, to the head of the empire. 


FREDERICK, whoſe firm and heroic ſpirit ſupported 
without dejection theſe cruel viciſſitudes, continued to 


carry on the war in /taly, until a violent dyſentery ended 
his days in Apulia, the 13th of December, 1250. Upon 


the death of his formidable and magnanimous adverſary, 
INNOCENT returned into [taly [o], hoping now to enjoy 


with ſecurity the fruits of his ambition. It was prin- 


cipally from this period, that the two famous factions, 


called Guelphs and Ghibelines, of which the latter eſpouſ- 


ed the cauſe of the emperors, and the former that of the 
pontifs, involved all the Italian ſtates in the moſt fatal 
diſſenſions, though their origin is much earlier than this 
century [p]. To” 

XII. RAyNALD, count of Segni, and biſhop of O/:a, 
was raiſed to the pontificate after the death of IN NOCEN x, 
in the year 1254, and is diſtinguiſhed in the lift of the 
popes. by the name of ALEXANDER LV. During the ſix 
years and ſix months that he governed the ſee of Rome, 
his time was leſs employed in civil affairs, than in regu- 


Alexander 
IV. 
Urban IV. 


lating the internal ſtate of the church, if we except the 


meaſures he took for the deſtruction of CONRA DIN, 
grandſon of FREDERICK II, and for compoſing the tu- 
mults that had ſo long reigned without interruption in 


Italy. The mendicant friars, in particular, and among 


[2] This aſſembly is placed in the lift of æcumenical, or general 
councils ; but it is not acknowledged as ſuch by the Gallican church. 
(%] Beſides the writers already mentioned, fee NiCOL. DE 


CuRBIO, Vita Innocentii IV, in BaLuzu Miſcellan. tom. vii. 


1.383. 
{þ] See MURATOR11 Diſſertat. de Guelphis et Guibellinis, in his 
Autigg. Ital. medii avi, tom, iv. p. 606. | 
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CEN T, them the Dominicans and Franciſcans, were much 
. favoured by this pontif, and received ſeveral marks of his 


peculiar bounty. 
He was ſucceeded in the Roman ſee, A. D. 1261, by 

URBAN IV, a native of Troyes, of obſcure birth, who, 

before his elevation to the pontificate, was patriarch of 


Feruſalem, and after that period was more diſtinguiſhed 


by his inſtituting the Feſtival of the body of Cbriſt, than 
by any other circumftance in the courſe of his reign. 
He had, indeed, formed ſeveral important projects, but 
their execution was prevented by his death, which hap- 


pened, in the year 1264, after a ſhort reign of three 


years. His ſucceſſor Gui FuLcopi, or CLEMENS IV, a 


native of France, and biſhop of Sabino, who was raiſed: to 
the ſee of Rome in the year 1265, did not enjoy much 
longer that high dignity. His name, however, makes a 


greater figure in hiſtory, and was rendered famous in 


many reſpects, and more eſpecially by his conferring the 
kingdom of Naples upon CHARLES of Anjou, brother to 
Lewis IX king of France. The conſequences of this 
donation are well known, and the fate of CoNRADIN, the 
laſt deſcendant of FRED ERIC II, who, after an unfortu- 
nate battle fought againſt CHARLES, was publicly be- 


headed by the barbarous victor, if not by the counſel, yet 


certainly with the conſent, of the Roman pontif, are well 
known to ſuch as have the ſmalleſt acquaintance with 
the hiſtory of theſe unhappy times. 


XIII. Upon the death of CLEMENT IV II, there 


_ aroſe warm and vehement conteſts among the cardinals 


concerning the election of a new pontif. "Theſe debates, 
which kept the Roman ſee vacant during the ſpace of 
three years, were at length terminated in fayour of 


 THEALD, or THIBALD, a native of Placentia, and arch- 


biſhop of Liege, who was raiſed to the pontificate in the 

ear 1271, and aſſumed the title of GREGORY X [7]. 
This devout eccleſiaſtic was in the Holy Land when he 
received the news of his election; and, as he had been 


an eye-witneſs of the miſerable condition of the Chriſtians 


in that country, he had nothing ſo much at heart, as the 


[4] Which happened in the year 1268. 


Ir] The records of this election are publiſhed by Luc. Wan- 
DINGUS, Anual. Minor. tom. iv. Pe 320. 
deſire 
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immediately after his conſecration, he ſummoned a 
council to meet at Lyons, in the year 1274, in which the 
relief and maintenance of the Chriſtians in Palęſtine, and 
the reunion of the Greek and Latin churches, were the 
two great points, that were to come principally under 
deliberation. This aſſembly is acknowledged as the 
fourteenth general council, and is rendered particularly 


remarkable by the new regulations that were introduced 


into the manner of electing the Roman pontif, and more 


2 


deſire of contributing to their relief. Hence it was, that, c E N T. 


XIII. 


eſpecially, by the famous law, which is ſtill in force, and 


by which it was enacted, that the cardinal electors 
ſhould be ſhut up in the conclave during the vacancy 
of the pontificate. With reſpect to the character and 
ſentiments of the new pope we ſhall only obſerve, that, 
though he ſeemed to be actuated by a milder ſpirit than 


many of his predeceſlors, yet he inculcated, without the 


leaſt heſitation, that odious maxim of GRrEGoury VII, 
that declared the biſhop of Rome the lord of the world, 


and, in a more eſpecial manner, of the Roman empire. 


It was in conſequence of this preſumptuous ſyſtem, that, 
in the year 1271, he wrote an imperious and threaten- 
ing letter to the German princes, in which, deaf to the 
pretenſions and remonſtrances of ALPHONsSUsS, king of 
Caſtile [s], he ordered them to elect an emperor without 
delay, aſſuring them, that, if they did not do it imme- 
diately, he would do it for them. This letter produced 
the deſigned effect; an electoral diet was aſſembled at 
Francfort, and Ropophus, count of Hapſbourg, was 
raiſed to the imperial throne. 4 

XIV. GREGORY X was ſucceeded, in the year 1276, 
by PETER of Tarantaiſe, of the Dominican order, and 
biſhop of O/za, who aſſumed the name of Innocent V, 
and died about five months after his election. OTTo- 


BONI, a native of Genoa, and cardinal of St. Adrian, was 


le] ALPHONsvus, king of Caſtile, had been elected emperor 
in the year 1256, by the archbiſhop of Triers, the duke of Saxony, 
the margrave of Brandenburg, and the king of Bohemia, in oppoſi- 
tion to RICHARD, duke of Cornwall, brother of HENRY III king 
of England, who was at the ſame time raiſed to the ſame dignity by 
the archbiſhops of Mextz and Cologn, the count Palatine of the 
Rhine, and the duke of Bavaria, a 


choſen 


Innocent V. 
Adrian V. 
John XXI. 
Nicolas III. 
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The Internal H1sToRyY of the CHURCH. 


choſen in his place, took the title of Aprian V [z], and, 
after having ruled the church during five weeks, was 
ſucceeded by PETER JULIAN, biſhop of Tuſculum, who 
enjoyed that high dignity about eight months, and is 
diſtinguiſhed in the papal liſt by the name of Joan 

XXI{[#u]. The ſee of Rome continued vacant for above 
ſix months after the death of the laſt mentioned pontif, 

but was at length filled in the month of November, 
1277, by JohN CA]jETAN, of the family of Ur/ins, car- 
dinal of St. Nicolas, whoſe name he adopted for his papal 
title, This famous pontif, as'has been already obſerved, 
augmented greatly both the opulence and authority of 
the biſhops of Rome, and had formed vaſt projects, which 
his undaunted courage and his remarkable activity would 


have enabled him, without doubt, to execute with ſuc- 


ceſs, had not death blaſted his hopes, and diſconcerted 
his ambitious ſchemes. 

XV. Hewas ſucceeded in theyear 1 28 , about ſix months 
after his departure from this life, by SIMON DE BRIE, 


| who adopted the name of MARTIN IV, and was not in- 


ferior to NicoLas III, in ambition, arrogance, and con- 


ſtancy of mind, of which he gave ſeveral proofs during 
his pontificate. MichAkT PALZ0LOGUs, the Grecian 
emperor, was one of the firſt princes, who was ſolemnly 


excommunicated by this audacious prieſt, and that, un- 
der the pretext of his having broken the peace that had 
been concluded between the Greek and Latin churches, 
at the council of Lyons [w]. The ſame inſult was com- 


mitted againſt PETER, king of Arragon, whom MARTIN 


not only excluded from the boſom of the church, but 
alſo depoſed from his throne, on account of his attempt 
upon Sicily, and made a grant of his kingdom, fiefs, and 
poſſeſſions to CHARLES, ſon of PHirtie the Bold [x], 
king of France, It was during the execution of ſuch. 


daring enterprizes as theſe, and while he was meditating 


lt] We read in the Latin, ApR1aN VI, which is more pro- 
og an error of the preſs, than a fault of the author. 

u] In the original Dr. Mos HEIM obſerves, that theſe three 
ſucceſſors of GREGORY were elected and carried off by death in the 
vear 1276; but here he has 15 into a flight miſtake; for JOHN 
XXI died the 16th of May, 12 

La This council had ink held under the pontificate of 
GREGORY X. 
[x] PHILIPPE LE HARD, as he is called by the French. 


{till 
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ſtill greater things for the glory of the Roman hierarchy, 
that a ſudden death, in the year 1285, obliged him to 
leave his ſchemes unfiniſned. They were, however, 
proſecuted with great ſpirit by his ſucceſſor Jams 
SAVELLI, who choſe the denomination of Honokius IV, 

but was alſo ſtopt ſhort, in the midſt of his career, in the 
vear 1287, having ruled the church only two years. 
JEROME D 'ASCOLI, biſhop of Palæſtrina, who was raiſed 


to the pontificate in the year 1288, and is known by 


the name of NicoLAs IV, di tinguiſhed himſelf, during 
the four years that he remained at the head of the church, 

by his aſſiduous application both to eccleſiaſtical and poli- 
tical affairs. Sometimes we ſee the diſputes of ſovereign 
powers left to his arbitration, and terminated by his de- 
ciſion ; at other times, we find him maintaining the 


pretenſions and privileges of the church with the moſt 


reſolute zeal, and the moſt obſtinate perſeverance ; at 


other times, again, we ſee him employing, with the 
utmoſt affiduity, every probable method of propaga- 
ting the goſpel among the Tartars and other eaſtern 


nations. But the object which, of all others, occupied 
moſt the thoughts of this vigilant and zealous pontif, 
was the deſperate ſtate of the Chriſtians in Palgſtine, who 
were, now reduced to the greateſt extremities of miſery 
and weakneſs, His laborious efforts were therefore em- 
ployed for the reftoration of their former grandeur ; 
they were however employed in vain, and his death, 


which happened in the year 1292, diſconcerted * the 


projects he had formed for that purpoſe. 
XVI. The death of this pontif was followed by a va- 


cancy of three years in the ſee of Rome, which was .- 


ing to the diſputes that aroſe among the cardinals about 
the election of a new pope, Theſe diſputes were at 
length terminated, and the contending parties united 
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Celeſtine TW; 


their ſuffrages in ee of PETER, ſurnamed Di Mux- 


RONE, from a mountain where he had hitherto lived in 
the deepeſt ſolitude and with the utmoſt auſterity. This 
venerable old man, who was in high renown on account 
of the remarkable ſanctity of his lite and converſation, 
was raiſed to the pontificate in the year 1294, and aſ- 
ſumed the name of CELESTINE V. Bur the auſterity of 
his manners, which was a tacit reproach upon the cor- 
ruption of the Roman court, and more eſpecially x 

© the 
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the luxury of the cardinals, rendered him extremely diſ- 


agreeable to a degenerate and licentious clergy ; and this 


diſlike was ſo heightened by the whole courſe of his ad- 
miniſtration (which ſhewed that he had more at heart 


the reformation and purity of the church, than the in- 


creaſe of its opulence and the propagation of its au- 
thority) that he was almoſt univerſally conſidered as un- 


worthy of the pontificate. Hence it was, that ſeveral 
of the cardinals, and particularly Benzpict CajtTan, 


adviſed him to abdicate the papacy which he had ac- 
cepted with ſuch reluctance, and they had the pleaſure 
of ſeeing their advice followed with the utmoſt docility. 


The good man reſigned his dignity the fourth month af- 


ter his election, and died in the year 1296, in the caſtle 
of Fumone, where his tyrannic and ſuſpicious ſucceſſor 
kept him in captivity, that he might not be engaged, by 
the ſollicitations of his friends, to attempt the recovery 
of his abdicated honours. His memory was precious to 
the virtuous part of the church, and he was elevated to 
the rank of a ſaint by CLEMENT V. It was from him 
that the branch of the Benedictine order, called Celeſtines, 
and which yet ſubliſts in France and in Tah, derived its 


origin [y]. 


Boniface 
VIII. 


XVII. BEN EDICT CAJETAN, who had perſuaded the 
good pontif now mentioned to reſign his place, ſucceed- 


ed him in it in the year 1294, and took the name of 


Boxirace VIII. We may ſay, with truth, of this un- 
worthy prelate, that he was born to be a plague both to 


church and ſtate, a diſturber of the repoſe of nations, 
and that his attempts to extend and confirm the deſpotiſm 


of the Roman pontifs, were carried to a length that ap- 
proached to frenzy. From the moment that he entered 
upon his new dignity, he laid claim to a ſupreme and ir- 
reſiſtible dominion over all the powers of the earth, both 
ſpiritual and temporal, terrified kingdoms and empires 
with the thunder of his bulls, called princes and ſove- 
reign ſtates before his tribunal to decide their quarrels, 
augmented the papal juriſprudence with a new body of 
laws, which was entitled, The Sixth Boos of the Decretats, 
declared war againſt the illuſtrious family of Colonna, 
who diſputed his title to the pontificate [z]; in a word, 
[y] HELYOT, Hiſtoire des Ordres, tom. vi. p. 180. 8 
[E] The reaſons they alledged for diſputing the title of 
Y exhibited 
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exhibited to the church, and to Europe, a lively image of c E n T, 


the tyrannical adminiſtration of GReGory VII, whom 
he perhaps ſurpaſſed it arrogance [a]. It was this pontif 


that, in the year 1300, inſtituted the famous jubilee, 


which, ſince that time, has been regularly celebrated in 


the Roman church, at certain fixed periods. But the 
| conſideration of this inſtitution, which was ſo favourable 


to the progreſs of licentiouſneſs and corruption, as alſo 


| the other exploits of BoNIFACE, and his deplorable end, 
| belong to the hiſtory of the following century [5], 


XVIII. In the council of Lateran that was held in 


XIII. 
ART II. 


—_—___W 


New mona- 


the year 1215, a decree had been paſſed, by the advice of *< orders. 


Innocent III, to prevent the introduction of new reli- 
gions, by which was meant, new monaſtic inſtitutions. 


This decree however ſeemed to be very little reſpected, 


either by that pontif or his ſucceſſors, ſince ſeveral reli- 
gious orders, hitherto unknown in the Chriſtian world, 


riched with various privileges and prerogatives. Nor 


will this tacit abrogation of the decree of Innocent 
| appear at all ſurprizing to ſuch as conſtder the ſtate of 


the church in this century. For, not to mention many 


| enormities that contributed to the ſuſpenſion of this de- 


cree, we ſhall only obſerve, that the enemies of Chriſti- 


anity, and the heretical ſects, increaſed daily every where; 
and, on the other hand, the ſecular clergy were more at- 
tentive to their worldly advantages than to the intereſts 


of the church, and ſpent in mirth and jollity the opulence 
with which the piety of their anceſtors had enriched that 


ſacred body. The monaſtic orders alfo had almoſt all! 
degenerated from their primitive ſanctity, and, exhibit- 


/ | | | 
BONIFACE to the pontificate were, that the reſignation of CELESTIN 


| was not canonical, and, moreover, that it was brought about by 


fraudulent means. jo. | 
[a] There is a hiſtory of this pontif written by Jo. RUBEvs, a 


Benedictin monk, whofe work, which is entitled BoniFAcius VIII, 


e familia Cajetanorum principum Romanus pontifex, was publiſhed at 
Rome in the year 1651, in 4to. . | 

[5] In this account of the popes, I have chiefly followed DANIEL 
PaPEBROCH, FRANCts Pacl, and MURATORI, in his Annales 
Italiæ, conſulting, at the ſame time, the original ſources collected by 
the laſt mentioned author, in his Rerum Italicarum Scriptores. 


ing 


were not only tolerated, but were moreover diſtinguiſhed 
| by peculiar marks of approbation and favour, and en- 
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C EN T, ing the moſt offenſive and ſhocking examples of licenti- 
XII. qujneſs and vice to public view, rendered by their flagi- 
u. tious lives the cauſe of hereſy triumphant, inſtead of re- 
| tarding its progreſs. All theſe things being conſidered, it 
was thought neceſſary to encourage the eſtabliſhment of 
new monaſtic ſocieties, who, by the ſanity of their 
manners, might attract the eſteem and veneration of the 
people, and diminiſh the indignation which the tyranny 
and ambition of the pontifs had ſo univerſally excited; 
and who, by their diligence and addreſs, their diſcourſes 
and their arguments, their power and arms, when theſe 
violent means were required, might diſcover, perſecute, 
Convert, and vanquiſh, the growing tribe of heretics. 
8 XIX. Of the religious ſocieties that aroſe in this cen- 
the mona- 
tic intitu- tury ſome are now entirely ſuppreſſed, while others con- 
tions ſup- tinue to flouriſh, and are in high repute at this preſent 
Preſſed. time. Among the former we may reckon the Humiliati 
(a title expreſſive of great humility and ſelf- abaſement) 
whoſe origin may be traced to a much earlier period than 
the preſent century, though their order was confirmed and 
new modelled by IxNocENT III, who ſubjected it to the 
rule of St. BENE DIC T. Theſe bumble monks became ſo 
ſhockingly licentious in proceſs of time, that, in the year 
1571, Pope Pius V was obliged to diſſolve their ſo- 
ciety [c]. We may alſo place in the liſt of the ſuppreſſed 
monaiteries the Jacobins, who. were erected into a religi- 
ous order by IxNocexT III Id], and who, in this very 
century, not long after the council of Lyons, were depri- 
ved of their charter; the Valliſcholares, or ſcholars of the 
valley, fo called from their being inſtituted by the ſcho- 
lares, i. ę. the four profeſſors of divinity i in the univerſity 
of Paris, and from a deep vale in the province of Cham- 
pagne in which they aſſembled and fixed their reſidence in 
the year 1234 [J. This ſociety, whoſe foundation was 
laid about the commencement of this century, was for- 
merly governed by the rule of St. AUGUSTIN, but is now 
incorporated into the order of the Regular canons of St. 
Genivieve. To the ſame claſs belong the order of 5 


[c] HELxO r, Hift. des Ordres, tom. Vi. p. 152. 
[4] MAT TH. PARIS, Hift. Major, p. 161. 


le] BouLar, Hiftor. Acad. Pariſ. tom. iii, p. 1 * Sandi. 
Men,. Februar. tom. ii. p. 482. 3 : i 
C 
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%% Virgin Mary the mother of Chriſt, which had its C ENT, 
_ WW commencement in the year 1266, and was ſuppreſſed in XIII. 


„1274 [/]; the Knights of faith and charity, who uncer- pp Hanis 
it took to diſperſe the bands of robbers that infeſted the 


ff public roads in France, and who were favoured with the 
ir peculiar protection and approbation of GREGORY IX [g]; 
je the Hermits of St. William dike of Aquitaine [h]; not to 
mention the Brethren of the ſack, the Beihlebemites, and 
bother orders of inferior note, that ſtarted up in this cen- 
s WW tury, which, of all others, was the moſt remarkable for 
ſe the number atid variety of monaſtic eſtabliſhments, that 
3 date their origin from it [i]. | | po 

; XX. Among the convents that were founded in this The con- 
century, and ſtill ſubſiſt, the principal place is due to that gin! that 


NN ow „ Rill ſubſiſt. | 
of the ſervites, i. e. the ſervants of the bleſſed Virgin, whoſe 


it order was firſt inſtituted, A. D. 1223, in Tuſcany, by 
ti ſeven Florentine merchants, and afterwards made a great | 
t) progreſs under the government of PRHIIIT BExI2ZI its 
in chief. This order, though ſubjected to the rule of St. | 
| AUGUSTIN, was, nevertheleſs; erected in commemoration | 
of the moſt holy widowhood of the bleſſed Virgin; for 
which reaſon its monks wear a black habit [&], and ob- 
ſerve ſeveral rules unknown to other monaſteries. The 
prodigious numbers of Chriſtians, that were made pri- 
ſoners by the Mahometans in Palz/tinz, gave rife, towards 
the concluſion of the x11th century, to the inftitution of 
the order, entitled, The Fraternity of the Trinity, which, 
in the following age, received a ſtill greater degree of 
ſtability, under the pontificate of Honok1vus III, and alſo 
of his ſucceſſor CLEMENT IV. The firſt founders of 
this inſtitution were JoHN DE MATHA and FELIX DE 


[/] Dion. SAMMARTHANE GCallia Chriſtiana, tom. i. p. 653. 

Ig] Gallia Chrift. tom. i. Append. p. 165.—MARTENE, Voyage 
Liter. de deux Benedifins, tom. ii. p. 23. | : 0 

[7] Jo. BoLLANDI De ordine Eremitar. S. Guilielmi Comm. in 
actis SS. Februar. tom. ii. p. 472. | Fe 

[]) MaTTH: PARIS, Hi,. Major, p. 815. edit. Waits, Where, 
ſpeaking of the prodigious number of convents that were founded in 
England during this century, he expreſſeth himſelf thus: Tot jam 
apparuerunt ordines in Anglia, ut ordiuum conſisſio wideretur inordi- 
nata. h | 

[] Beſides the ordinary writers of the Monaſtic Hiſtory, ſee 
PUN PAULI FLORENTINI Dialog. de origine Ordinis Servorum, in LAM 
3 Veliciis Eruditorum, tom. i. p.148. | 
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CENT. VaLors, two pious men, who led an auſtere and ſolita 
bp Al 1. life at Cerfroy, in the dioceſe of Meaux, which is {till the 
| ſeat of the principal convent of the order. The monks 
of this ſociety are called the Brethren of the Holy Trinity), 
becauſe all their churches are ſolemnly dedicated to that 
profound myſtery; they are alſo ſtyled MArHURINs, 
from their having a monaſtery at Paris erected in a place 
where there is a chapel conſecrated to St. MATHURIN, 
and Brethren of the redemption of captives [I], becauſe 
the grand deſign of their inſtitution was to find out 
means for reſtoring liberty to the Chriſtian captives in 
the Holy Land, in which charitable work they are 
oblized to employ the third part of their revenue, Their 
manner of life was, at firſt, extremely abſtemious and 
auſtere; but its auſterity has been from time to time con- 


ſiderably mitigated by the indulgence and lenity of the 


pontifs [n]. | 
The Men- X XI. The religious ſociety that ſurpaſſed all the reſt 
3 * in the purity of its manners, the extent of its fame, the 


number of its privileges, and the multitude of its mem- 
bers, was that of the Mendicant, or begging friars, whoſe 
order was firft eſtabliſhed in this century, and who, by 
the tenor of their inſtitution, were to remain entirely 


] BrRovgGnroN and ſome other writers make a diſtinction 
between the Order of the redemption of captives, and the has 
or Brethren of the Holy Trimty. They alledge, that the latter order 
was inſtituted at Rome by St. PHILIP NERI, in the year 1548, about 
350 years after the firſt eſtabliſhment of the former; and that the 
monks, who compoſed it, were obliged, by their vow, to take care of 

the pilgrims who reſorted from all parts of the world to Rome, to 
viſit the tombs of St. PETER and St. PAUL, | 
u] Beſide HELYOT and the other writers of the Monaſtic 

Hiſtory, ſee TOUSSAINT DE PLESSIS, Hiſt. de Þ Egliſe de Meaux, 

tom. i. p. 172 and 566, —-BOULAN, Hift. Acad. Pariſ. tom. ii. 
p. 5$23.—ANT. WooD, Antiquit. Oxonienſ. tom. i. p. 133. In 

the ancient records, this ſociety is frequently ſtyled the Order of 
Aſſes, on account of the prohibition of the uſe of horſes, which made 

a part of their rale, and which obliged the mendicant monks to ride 

upon aſſes. See CAR. DU FRESNE's Notes upon Foinwille's Life of 
St. LEWIS, p. 81. But at preſent, through the indulgence of the 

Roman pontifs, they are permitted to make uſe of horſes when they 

find them neceſſary. An order of the ſame kind was inſtituted in 

Spain, in the year 1228, by PAUL NOLASCO, under the title of the 


Order of St. Mary ſor the redemption of captives, See the Ada 
Sanuctorum Januar. tom. ii. p. 980. 
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deſtitute of all fixed revenues and poſſeſſions. The pre- e E N T; 


ſent ſtate and circumſtances of the church rendered the, 
eſtabliſhment of ſuch an order abſolutely neceſſary. The * 


XIII. 
ART II. 


monaſtic orders, who wallowed in opulence, were, by 
the corrupting influence of their ample poſſeſſions, lulled 
in a luxurious indolence. They loſt ſight of all their 
religious obligations, trampled upon the authority of 
their ſuperiors, ſuffered hereſy to triumph unreſtrained, 

and the ſectaries to form aſſemblies in ſeveral dee j 
in ſhort, they were incapable of contributing in any re- 
ſpe to promote the true inteteſis of the church, and 
abandoned themſelves, without either ſhame or remorſe, 
to all manner of crimes. On the other hand, the ene- 
mies of the church, the various ſects which had left its 
communion, followed certain auſtere rules of life and 
conduct, which formed a ſtrong contraſt between them 
and the religious orders, and contributed to render the 
licentiouſneſs of the latter {til} more offenſive and ſhock- 
ing to the people. "Theſe ſets maintained, that volun- 
tary poverty was the leading and eſſential quality in a 
ſervant of CHRIST, obliged their doctors to imitate the 
ſimplicity of the apoſtles, reproached the church with its 
overgrown opulence, and the vices and corruptions of 
the clergy, that flowed from thence as from their natural 
ſource, and by this commendation of poverty and con- 
tempt of riches, acquired a high degree of reſpect, and 
gained a prodigious aſcendant over the minds of the 
multitude. All this rendered it abſolutely neceſſary to 
introduce into the church a ſett of men, who, by the 
auſterity of their manners, their contempt of riches, and 
the external gravity and ſanctity of their conduct and 
maxims, might reſemble the doctors, who had gained 
ſuch reputation to the heretical fects, and who might be 
ſo far above the allurements of worldly profit and N 
ſure, as not to be ſeduced, by the promiſes or threats of 
kings and princes, from the performance of the duties 


they owed to the church, or from perſevering in their 


ſubordination to the Roman pontifs. InNocenT III 
was the firſt of the popes who perceived the neceſſity of 
inſtituting ſuch an order; and, accordingly, he gave ſuch 


monaſtic ſocieties as made a profeſſion of poverty the 


mot diſtinguiſhing marks of his protection and favour. 
E 2 They 
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cceding pontifs, when experience had demonſtrated their 


Its hiſtory, 


remedied by GREGORY X, in a general council which he 
held, at Rome, in the year 1215, under the pontificate of 
duced to a ſmaller number, and confined to the four fol- 


lowing ſocieties, or denominations, v:z. the Dominicans, 


tin [nj]. The Carmelite order, which had been m 


ſome of which followed the maxims of the famous 


The Internal His Tory of the CyHuRcm. 
They were alſo encouraged and patronized by the ſuc- 


public and extenſive uſefulneſs. But when it became 
generally known, that they had ſuch a peculiar place in 
the eſteem and protection of the rulers of the church, 
their number grew to ſuch an enormous and unwield 
multitude, and {warmed fo prodigiouſly in all the Eu- 
ropean provinces, that they became a burthen, not only 
to the people, but to the church itſelf. 

XXII. The great inconveniency that aroſe from the 
exceſſive multiplication of the mendicant orders was 


aſſembled at Lyons in the year 1272. For here all the 
religious orders, that had ſprung up after the council 


Innocent III, were ſuppreſſed, and the extravagant mul- 
titude of mendicants, as GREGORY called them, were re- 


the Franciſcans, the Carmelites, and the Hermits of St. Augu- 


in Paleſtine, during the preceding century, was, in this, 
tranſplanted into Europe, and, in the year 1226, was 
favored by pope Hoxokivs III, with a place among the 
monaſtic ſocieties, which enjoyed the protection and ap- 
probation of the church. The Hermits of St. Auguſtin 
had for their founder ALEXANDERILV [o], who, obſer- 
ving that the Hermits were divided into ſeveral ſocieties, 


WILLIAM, others the rule of St. AUGUsSTIN, while 
others again were diſtinguiſhed by different denomina- 
tions, formed the wiſe project of uniting them all into 
one religious order, and ſubjecting them to the ſame rule 


L] Concil. Lugd. II. A. 1274, Can. xxiii. in Jo. Han bonn 
Conciliis, tom. vii. p. 71 5. Importuna potentium inbiatio Religionum 
(io were the religious orders entitled) multiphicationem extorfit, verum 
etiam aliquorum praſumptuoſa temeritas diverſorum ordinum, præcipue 
Mendicantium . . . effrænatam multitudinem adinvenit . . . . Hinc 
ordines Mendicantes poſt dictum concilium (i. e. the council of Lateran 
held in 1215) adinvwentos . . . . perpetuæ es oy 

Lo] This edict of pope ALEXANDER IV is to be found in the new 
edition of the Bullarium Romamum, tom. i. p. 119,—See alſo Aa 
Sandor. Menſ. Februar, tom. ii, p. 472. _ 

0 
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of diſcipline, even that which bears the name of St. 
AUGUSTIN, This project was put in execution in the 
year 1250. 

XXIII. As the pontifs allowed theſe four Mendicant ' 
orders the liberty of travelling wherever they thought 
proper, of converſing with perſons of all ranksy of in- 
{truſting the youth and the multitude wherever they 
went; and, as theſe monks exhibited, in their outward 


appearance and manner of life, more ſtriking marks of 


gravity and holineſs, than were obſervable in "the other 
monaſtic ſocieties, they aroſe all at once to the very ſum- 
mit of fame, and were regarded with the utmoſt eſteem 
and veneration throughout all the countries of Europe. 
The enthuſiaſtic attachment to theſe ſanctimonious beg- 
gars went fo far, that, as we learn from the moſt au- 
thentic records, ſeveral cities were divided, or cantoned 
out, into four parts, with a view to theſe four orders ; 


the firſt part was aſſigned to the Dominicans ; the ſecond, 
to the Franciſcans ; the third, to the Carmelites : and the 


fourth, to the Auguſtinians. The people were unwilling 
to receive the ſacraments from any other hands than thoſe 
of the Mendicants, to whoſe churches they crowded to 
perform their devotions, while living, and were extreme- 


ly deſirous to depoſite there alſo their remains, after 


death; all which occaſioned grievous complaints among 
the ordinary prieſts, to whom the cure of fouls was com- 


mitted, and who conſidered themſelves as the ſpiritual 


guides of the multitude. Nor did the influence and 
credit of the Mendicants end! here; for we find, in the 
hiſtory of this and of the ſucceeding ages, that they were 
employed not only in ſpiritual matters, but alſo in tem- 
poral and political affairs of the greateſt conſequence, in 
compoling the differences of princes, concluding treaties 


of peace, concerting alliances, preſiding in cabinet- 


councils, governing courts, levying taxes, and, other oc- 


cupations, not only remote from, but abſolutely incon- 


ſiſtent with, the monaſtic character and profeſſion. 
XXIV. We muſt not however imagine, that all the 

Mendicant friars attained to the ſame degree of reputa- 

tion and authority; for the power of the Dominicans 
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and Franciſcans ſurpaſſed greatly that of the other two 


orders, and rendered them ſingularly conſpicuous in the 
1 eyes 
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CEN T. eyes of the world. During three centuries, theſe two 


XIII. 
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> 
— 


fraternities governed, with an almoſt univerſal and abſo- 
lute ſway, both ſtate and church, filled the moſt eminent 
poſts eccleſiaſtical and civil, taught in the univerſities 
and churches with an authority, defore which all oppo- 


ſition was filent, and maintained the pretended majeſty 


and prerogatives of the Roman pontifs againſt kings, 
prices, biſhops, and hereties, with incredible ardor and 
equal facceſs.s The Dominicans and Franciſcans were, 
before the Reformation, what the Jeſuits have been ſince 
that happy and glorious period, the very ſoul of the 
hierarchy, the engines of the ſtate, the ſecret ſprings of 
all the motions of the one and the other, and the authors 
or directors of every great and important event both in 
the religious and political world. Dominic, a Spaniard 
by birth, a native of the village of Calaroga, deſcendant 
of the illuſtrious houſe of Guzman, and regular canon of 
Oſma, a man of a hery and impetuous temper, and vehe- 
mently exaſperated by the commotions and conteſts 
which the heretics of different denominations had ex- 
cited in the church, ſet out for France with a few com- 
panions, in order to combat the ſeCtaries, that were mul- 
tiplied in that kingdom. This enterprize he executed 
with the greateſt vigour, and, we may add, fury, at- 
tacking the Albigenſes and the other enemies of the 
church with the power of eloquence, the force of arms, 
the ſubtilty of controverſial writings, and the terrors of 
the inguiſition, which owed its form to this violent and 
ſanguine prieſt, Paſſing from thence into Italy, he was 
honoured by the Roman pontifs Innocent III and 
HoroRivs III with the moſt diſtinguifhed marks of their 
protection and favour; and, aſter many labours in the 
cauſe of the church, obtained from them the privilege of 
erccting this new fraternity, whoſe principal deſign was 
the extirpation of error, and the deſtruction of heretics, 
The firſt rule which he adopted for the new ſociety was 
that of the Canons of St. Auguſtin, to which he added 
ſeveral] auſtere precepts and obſervances. But he after- 
wards changed the diſcipline of the canons for that of 
the monks; and, holding a chapter of the order at 
Bologna in the year 1220, he obliged the brethren to take 
a vow of abſolute poverty, and to abandon entirely all 

| their 
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long enough to ſee the conſequences of this reformation, „ 


for he died the year following at Bologna [g]. His monks 


were, at firſt, diſtinguiſhed by the denomination of preach- 


ing friars, becauſe public inſtruction was the main end of 
their inſtitution ; but were afterwards called Dominicans 
after their founder [7]. V Juit before his death Dominic 
ſent GILBERT DE FRESNEY with twelve of the brethren 
into England, where they founded their firſt monaſtery at 
Oxford in the year 1221, and ſoon after, another at 
London, In the year 1276, the mayor and aldermen of 
the city of London gave them two whole ſtreets by the 
river Thames, where they erected a very commodious 
convent, whence that place is ſtill called Black-Fryars, 
for ſo the Dominicans were called in England.] | 
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XXV. FRaANC1s, the founder of the famous order that The Fran- 
bears his name, was the ſon of a merchant of A ii, in the cifrans. | 


province of Umbria, and a young man who led, for ſome 
time, a moſt debauched and diſſolute life. Upon his 
recovery from a ſevere fit of ſickneſs, which was the 
conſequence and puniſhment of his licentious conduct, 
he changed his method of living, and, as extremes are 
natural to men of warm imaginations, fell into an ex- 
travagant kind of devotion, that looked leſs like religion 
than alienation of mind. Sometime after this | 5], he hap- 


pened to be in a church, where he heard that paſſage of 


the ſcriptures repeated, in which CHRIST addreſſes his 
apoſtles in the following manner : Provide neither gold, 


nor ſilver, nor braſs in your purſes, nor ſcrip for your journey, 


[7] See Jac. ECHARD. and QUETIF zz Scriptoribus Ord. Dominic. 
tom. i. p. 84. —Adta Sandor. April. tom. iii. p. $72.—NICOL. 
JAN SENII Vita S. Dominici, Antwerp 1622, in 8vo. Add to theſe 
the long liſt of writers mentioned by FA BRICIUS, in his Bibliotheca 
Lat. med. æwvi, tom. ii. p. 137. and allo AN TONII BREMONDI 
Bullarium Ordinis Dominican, publiſhed ſome years ago at Rome. 

[r] The Dominicans are called Fratres Majores in ſeveral of the 
ancient records; ſee ANT. MaTTHAEI Analedta wet. avi, tom it. 
p. 172. This appellation, however, by which the Dominicans were 


let in oppoſition to the Franciſeans, who call themſelves Fratres 


Minores, is rather a term of deriſion than a real name. In France 
the Dominicans are called Facobrns, from the ſtreet where their firſt 
convent was erected at Paris in the year 1218, which ſtreet was de- 
dicated to St. James, and is {till known by the name of Rue de Sf. 
SJ AGUPS, | | | 

is} In the year 1208. 
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CE f T. neither two coats, neither ſhoes, nor jet ſtaves, for the work- 
XIII. 


Pas ll. 45 is worthy of his meat [t]. This produced a powerful 
effect upon his mind, made him conſider a voluntary and 
ablolute poverty as the eſſence of the goſpel, and the foul 
of religion, and preſcribe this poverty as a ſacred rule, 
both to himſelf and to the few that followed him. Such 
was the cominencement of the famous Franciſcan order, 
whoſe founcer and chief was, undoubtedly, a pious and 
well- meaning man, though grofsly ignorant, and mani- 
feſtly weakened in his intellect by the diſorder from which 
he had but lately recovered. Nevertheleſs the new ſociety, 
_ which appeared to INNocentlIII extremely adapted to the 
preſent {laie of the church, and proper to reſtore its decli- 
ning credit, was ſolemnly approved and confirmed by 
Hoxorivus III, in the year 1223, and had already made a 
conſiderable progreſs when its devout founder was called 
from this life in the year 1226. FRaxcis, through an 
exceſſive humility, would not ſuffer the monks of his 
order to be called Fratres, i. e. brethren, or friars, but 
Fratereuli, 1. e. little brethren, or friars-minors [u], by 
which denomination they {till continue to be diſtinzuiſh- 
ed {ww]. The Franciſcans came into England in the 
reign of HENRY III, and their firſt eſtabliſhment was at 
Canterbury, : ns 
The emi- XXVI. Theſe two celebrated orders reſtored the 
eee church from that declining condition in which it had 


te the Ro- been languiſhing for many years, by the zeal and activity 
man pontifs | | 


by ths Do- T7] Matthew x. 9, 10. 
minicans 7 


| L] They were called Fratricelli by the Italians, Freres Mineurs 
and Fran- by the French, and Fratres Minores by the Lati iters 
e | , 4 by the Latin writers. 
| [w] BONAVENTURE wrote a life of St. FRAN CIS, which has 
paned through ſeveral editions. But the moſt ample and circum- 
ſtantial accounts of this extraordinary man are given by LUKE 
WaAaDDING, in the firſt volume of his Annal. Minorum, which con- 
rains a complete hiſtory of the Franciſcan order, confirmed by a great 
number of authentic records, and the beſt edition of which is that 
publimed at Rome in 1731 and the following years, in eighteen 
volumes in folio, by JoSsEPHH MARIA FONSECA AB EBORA. Itis 
to the ſame WADDING that we are obliged for the Opuſcula Sli. 
Franciſci, and the Bibliotheca Ordinis Minorum, the former of which 
was publiſhed in 4to at Antwerp, in the year 1623, and the latter at 
Rome, in 4to likewiſe, in 16 50. The other writers, who have given 
accounts of the Franciſcan order, are mentioned by Jo. ALB- 
FABRICIL 6, in his Bibliotheca Lat. medii avi, tom. ii. p. 573. 
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heretics, to undertake various negotiations and embaſſies 
for the intereſts of the hierarchy, and to confirm the 


wavering multitude in their implicit obedience to the 


Roman pontifs. Theſe ghoſtly rulers, on the other hand, 
ſenſible of their obligations to the new monks, which, 


no doubt, were very great, not only employed them in 
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every affair they looked upon as of high importance, and 


raiſed them to the moſt eminent ſtations in the church, 


but alſo accumulated upon them employments and pri- 


vileges, which, if they enriched them on the one hand, 
could not fail to render them odious on the other [x], 


and to excite the envy and complaints of other eccleſia- 


ſties. Such, among many other extraordinary prero— 
gatives, was the permiſſion they received from the pon- 
tifs, of preaching to the multitude, hearing confeſſion, and 
pronouncing abſolution, without any licence from the 
biſhops, and even without conſulting them; to which 
we may add the treaſure of ample and extenſive indul- 
ences, whoſe diſtribution was committed by the popes to 
the Franciſcans, as a mean of ſubſiſtence and a rich in- 
demnification for their voluntary poverty [y]. Theſe 


[x] The popes were ſo infatuated with the Francitcans, that thoſe 
whom they could not employ more honourably in their civil nego- 
ciations or domeſtic affairs, they made their publicans, beadles, &c. 


See for a confirmation of this the following paſlages in the Hiftor. 


Major of MATTHEW PaRIS : Fratres minores et prædicatores (ſays 
he) znvitos, ut credimus, jam ſuos fecit domiuus papa, non fine ordinis 
eorum læſionèe et ſcandalo, teloniarios et bedellos, p. 634.-—Non cefſawit 
papa pecuniam aggregare, faciens de Fratribus predicatoribus et 
minoribus, etiam inwitis, non jam piſcatoribus hominum, ſed nummorum, 


p. 639. Conf. p. 662. 664.—Erant Minores et Predicatores magna- 
tum conſiliatores et nuncu, etiam domini papæ ſecretaru: nimis in hoc 
| graitam fibi ſæcularem comparantes. ad Au. 1236, p. 354. —-Facti 


ſunt eo tempore Predicatores et Minores regum conſiliarii et nuutii 


[pecrales, ut ficut quondam mollibus induti in domibus regum erant, ita 
tune qui vilibus veſtiebantur, in domibus, cameris, et palatiis efſent 


trincipum. ad An. 1239, p. 465. 
{y] See BALUZ1I Aiſcellan, tom. iv. p. 490. tom. vii. p. 392. 


Ilt is well known that no religious order had the diſtribution of ſo 


many and ſuch ample iadulgences as the Franciſcans. Nor could 
tiete good friars live and multiply as they did, without ſome ſource 
0: profit, ſince, by their inſtitution, they were to be deſtitute of re- 
venues and poſſeſſions of every kind. It was therefore in the place 
of fixed revenues, that ſuch fat zadulgences were put into their 


hands. 
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The diſpute 
between the 
Dominicans 
and the uni- 
verſity of 
Paris. 


The Internal HISTORY of the Chuncn. 


acts of liberality and marks of protection, laviſhed upon 
the Dominican and Franciſcan friars with ſuch an ill- 
judged profuſion, as they overturned the ancient diſci- 
pline of the church, and were a manifeſt encroachment 
upon the rights of the firſt and ſecond orders of the ec» 
cleſiaſtical rulers, produced the moſt unhappy and bitter 
diſſenſions between the Mendicant orders and the biſhops, 
And theſe diſſenſions, extending their. contagious in- 
fluence beyond the limits of the church, excited through- 
out all the European provinces, and even in the city of 
Romeſz], under the very eye of the pontifs, the moſt 
dreadful diſturbances and tumults. The meaſures taken 
by the popes to appeaſe theſe tumults were various, but 
ineffectual; becauſe their principal view was to ſupport 
the cauſe of their faithful ſervants and creatures, the 
Mendicant friars, and to maintain them in the poſſeſſion 
of their honours and advantages [a]. 

XXVII. Among all the contioverſies which weie 
maintained by the Mendicants, whether againſt the bi- 
ſhops, abbots, ſchools, or other religious orders, none 
was ſo famous, as that which aroſe, in the year 1228, 


between the Dominicans and the univerſity of Paris, and 


was prolonged, with various ſucceſs, until the year 1259. 
The Dominicans claimed, as their unqueſtionable right, 


two theological claſſes in that celebrated univerſity, one 


of which had been taken from them, and an academical 


law paſſed, that no religious order ſhould have what the 


Dominicans demanded. Theſe latter, however, perſiſted 
obſtinate]y in reclaiming the profeflorſhip they had loſt ; 
while the doctors of the univerſity, perceiving the reſtleſs 
and contentious ſpirit that animated their efforts, ex- 
cluded them from their ſociety, and formed themſelves 
into a ſeparate body. This meaſure was conſidered as 4 
declaration of war; and, accordingly, the moſt vehe- 
ment commotions aroſe between the contending parties. 


LEJ BaLvzi Miſcellan. tam. vii. p. 441. 

] See Jo. LAuNx OI Explicata Eccleſiæ Traditio circa Canonem: 
Ommns utriaſgue Sexus, tom. i. part I. opp. p. 247.—RICH. SIMON, 
Critique de la Biblietheque des Auteurs Ecclęſiaſtigues, par M. Du 
Pix, tom. i. p. 326.—LENFANT, Hiſtoire du Concile de Piſe, tom. i. 
P- 310. tom. ii. p. 8.—ECHARDI Scripiores Dominicani, tom. i. 
p. 404. Ihe c:rcumftznces of theſe flaming conteſts are mentioned 
by ale the writers both of this and the following centuries, ＋. 

| 10 


CAP. II. Deafori, Church-Government, &c. 


The debate was brought before the tribunal of the Ro- 
man pontif in the year 1255; and the deciſion, as might 
well have been expected, was in favour of the monks. 
ALEXANDER IV ordered the univerſity of Paris, not only 
to reſtore the Dominicans to their former place in that 
learned ſociety, but moreover to make a grant to them 
of as many claſſes or profeſſorſhips, as they ſhould think 
proper to demand. This unjuſt and deſpotic ſentence 
was oppoſed by the univerſity with the utmoſt vigour, 
and thus the conteſt was renewed with double fury. But 
the magiſtrates of Paris were, at length, ſo terrified and 
overwhelmed with the thundering edicts and formidable 
mandates of the exaſperated pontif, that, in the year 1259, 
they yielded to ſuperior force, and ſatisfied the demands 
not only of the Dominican, bur alſo of the Franciſcan 
order, in obedience to the pope, and to the extent of his 
commands [Y]. Hence aroſe that ſecret enmity, that 
ſilent ill-will, which prevailed ſo long between the uni- 
verſity of Paris and the Mendicant orders, eſpecially the 
Dominicans, and which are not yet entirely extinguiſhed. 

XXVIII. In this famous debate none pleaded the cauſe 
of the univerſity with greater ſpirit, and aſſerted its rights 
with greater zeal and activity, than GUILLAUME DE St. 
Au ov, doctor of the Sorbonne, a man of true genius, 


worthy to have lived in better times, and capable of 


adorning a more enlightened age. This vigorous and able 
champion attacked the whole Mendicant tribe in various 
treatiſes with the greateſt vehemence, and more eſpecially 


in a book Concerning the perils of the latter times, He 


maintained publicly, that their diſcipline was in direct 
oppoſition to the precepts af the goſpel ; and that, in 
confirming and approving it, the popes had been guilty 
of temerity, and the church was become chargeable with er- 
ror[c]. What gave occaſion to the remarkable title of 


[5] See CS. Ecass. pu BovLay, Hiftor. Academ. Pariſ. 
tom. iii. p. 138. 240. 244. 248. 266, &c,—J0, CORDES11, or (to 


mention him by the name he aſſumes) Jo. ALITOPHILI Prey. 


Hiſtor. et Apologetica ad Opera Guilielmi de S. Amore.—ANTOINE 
TouRonN, Vie de S. Thomas, p. 1344.—WADDINGI Annal. Minor. 
tom. iii. p. 247. 366. tom. iv. p. 14. 52. 106. 263.—MATTH. 


Pakls, Hiflor. Major, ad An. 1228, & NaN GIs Chronicon apud 


DACHERIUM ; Spicilegii, tom. iii. p. 38. 
Lc] 2 Timothy 111, 1. 
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c E N T. this famous book, was the author's being entirely per- 
7 DOD ſuaded that the prophecy of St. PAUL, relating to the 
perilous times that were to come iu the laſt days [e], was ful- 

filled in the eitabliſhment of the Mendicant friars. This 

notion St. AMoUR maintained in the warmeſt manner, 

and proved it, principally, from the book called the Zver- 

laſting Goſpel, which was explained publicly by the Do- 
minicans and Franciſcans, and of which we thall have 
occaſion to ſpeak more fully hereafter. The fury and 
reſentment of the Mendicants were therefore kindled, in 

a peculiar manner, againſt this formidable adverſary, 

whom they perſecuted without interruption, until, in the 

year 1256, ALEXANDER VI ordered his book to be pub- 

licly burnt, and baniſhed its author out of France, leſt he 

ſhould excite the Sorbonne to renew their oppoſition to 

theſe ghoſtly beggars. St. AMOUR ſubmitted to the papal 

edict, and retired into the Franche Comte, which was the 

place of his birth ; but, under the pontificate of CLEMENT 

IV, he returned to Paris, where he illuſtrated the tenets 

of his famous book in a more extenſive work, and died 
univerſally eſteemed and regretted by all ranks and orders 

of men, except the Mendicants [d]. 
The pride XXIX. While the pontifs accumulated upon the Men- 


hom a 


| d 2 
dance of che dicants the moſt honourable diſtirfftions, and the moſt 
Mendicants. | | | /, 


ſc] 2 Timothy i nn. 1. 
q] The dottors of the univerſity of Paris profeſs ill a high re- 
ſpect for the memory of St. AMouR, efteem his book, and deny 
obſtinately that he was ever placed in the liſt of heretics. The 
Dominicans, on the contrary, conſider him as a heretic of the firſt 
magnitude, if we may uſe that expreſſion. Such of his works as 
could be found were publiſhed in 4to, in the year 1632, at Paris | 
(though the title bears Conjiantiz) by CoRDEsIUsS, who has pre- 
fixed to them a long and learned Preface, in which he defends the 
reputation and orthodoxy of St. AMOUR in a triumphant manner, 
This learned editor, to avoid the reſentment and fury of the Mendi- 
cants, concealed his real name, and aſſumed that of Jo, ALITo- 
PHILUS. This did not, however, ſave his book from the venge- 
ance of theſe friars, who obtained from LEwis XIII, in the year 
1633, an edict for its ſuppreſſion, which ToURON, a Dominican 
friar, has publiſhed in his Yze de St. Thomas, p. 164.—For a farther 
account of the life of this famous doctor, fee WADDING. Annal. 
Miner. tom. ili. p. 266.—BouLay, Hiſt. Acad. Pariſ. tom. iii. 
p. 266.—NaT. ALEX. Hi. Eccleſ. Sec. xiii, cap. ili. Art. vii. 


b. 95-—RICH. SIMON. Critique de la aa. Eccleſ. de M. Du 
PIN, tom. i. p. 345. 
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Doctors, Church-Government, &c. 


W-oſcd them ſtill more and more to the envy and hatred of 
Ke reſt of the clergy; and this hatred was conſiderably 
lincreaſed by the audacious arrogance that diſcovered itſelf 
every where in the conduct of theſe ſupercilious orders. 
They had the preſumption to declare publicly that they 
Ehad a divine impulſe and commiſſion to illuſtrate and 
maintain the religion of JesUs; they treated with the 
ſutmoſt inſolence and contempt all the different ranks 
and orders of the prieſthood; they affirmed, without a 
bluſh, that the true method of obtaining ſalvation was 
revealed to them alone, proclaimed with oftentation the 


ſuperior efficacy and virtue of their indulgences, and vaunt- 


ed, beyond meaſure, their intereſts at the court of hea- 
ven, and their familiar connexions with the Supreme Be- 


ing, the Virgin MAR, and the faints in glory. By theſe 


impious wiles, they ſo deluded and captivated the miſer- 
able and blinded multitude, that they would not entruſt 
any others but the Mendicants with the care of their 
ſouls, their ſpiritual and eternal concerns [e]. 
give, as a ſpecimen of theſe notorious frauds, the ridi- 


We may 


culous fable, which the Carmelites impoſe upon the 
credulous, relating to SIMON STOCKI1Us, the general 


of their order, who died about the beginning of this cen- 
| tury. To this eccleſiaſtic, they tell us that the Virgin 
Mary appeared, and gave him a ſolemn promiſe, that 


the ſouls of ſuch, as left the world with the Carmelite 


cloak or ſcapulary upon their thoulders, ſhould be infalli- 


bly preſerved from eternal damnation [/]. And here 


let it be obſerved to the aſtoniſhment of all, in whom the 


power of ſuperſtition has not extinguithed the plaineſt 
dictates of common ſenſe, that this fiction, ridiculous 
and impious as it was, found patrons and defenders even 
among the pontifs [g]. 


[e] See MaTTHEw Paris, ad A. 1246, Hiftor. Major, p. 607. 


630, &c. 


AV] See Jo. LAuNOII Lib. de Viſo Stoctii Oper. tom. ii. part II. 
p. 379. - Acta Sandor. tom. iii. Menſis Maii ad diem xvi.—THEOPAH. 


| RAYNAUDI Scapulare Marianum, tom. vii. Opp. p. 614. 


[e The late pope BENEDICT XIV, notwithſtanding his pre- 


tended freedom from ſuperſtition and prieily fraud, has deigned to 


appear among the ſupporters of this groſs fiction, though he defends 
it with his uſual air of prudence and timidity, in his book De Feſtis 


I. Marie Virg. lib. ii. cap. vi. p. 472. tom. x. opp. edit. Ram. 
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CENT. XXX. It is however certain, that the Mendicant or- 
XIII. ders, though they were conſidered as the main pillars of 
* $0,725 hierarchy, and the principal ſupports of the papal 
Conteſts be- authority, involved the pontifs, after the death of Do- 
tween the MINIC and FRANCIS, in many perplexities and troubles, 
Dominicans which were no ſooner diſpelled than they were unhap- 
and Fran- . 

A pily renewed ; and thus the church was often reduced to 
a ſtate of imminent danger. Theſe tumults and per- 
plexities began with the conteſts between the Dominicans 
and Franciſcans about pre-eminence, in which theſe hum- 
ble monks loaded each other with the bittereſt invectives 
and the ſevereſt accuſations both in their writings and 
their diſcourſe, and oppoſed each other's intereſts with 
all the fury of diſappointed ambition. Many ſchemes 
were formed, and various meaſures were employed, for 
terminating theſe fcandalous diſſenſions; but the root of 
the evil ſtill remained, and the flame was rather covered 
than extinguiſhed [y]. Beſides this, the Franciſcans 
were early divided among themſelves, and ſplit into ſe- 
veral factions, which gathered ſtrength and conſiſtence 
from day to day, and not only diſturbed the tranquillity 
of the church, but ſtruck at the ſupreme juriſdiction and 
prerogatives of the Roman pontifs. And whoever con- 
{1ders with attention the ſeries of events that happened in 
the Latin church from this remarkable period, will be 
fully convinced that the Mendicant orders, whether 
through imprudence or deſign we ſhall not determine, 
gave ſeveral mortal blaws to the authority of the church 
of Rome, and excited in the minds of the people thoſe 
ardent deſires of a reformation in the church, which pro- 
duced, in after times, ſuch ſubſtantial and ſuch glorious 

effects. ; 
Inteſtine di- AXXXI. The occaſion of theſe inteſtine diviſions among 
diy 2 8 Franciſcans, was a diſpute about the preciſe meaning 
Franciſcans Of their rule. Their founder and chief had made abſo- 
occaſioned Jute poverty one of their indiſpenſable obligations. The 
en religious orders before his time were ſo conſtituted, that, 
of their rule. though no ſingle monk had any perſonal property, yet 
the whole community, conſidered as one collective body, 
had poſſeſſions and revenues, from whence each indivi- 


[4] See the Alcoran des Cordeliers, tom. i. p. 256, 266. 278, &e. 
Luc, WAaDDING3 Axnales Minor. tom. iii. p. 380. 
dua 


| qual drew the means of his ſubſiſtence, 
chief of the Franciſcans abſolutely prohibited both ſepa- 
Erate and collective property to the monks of his order; 


HAP. II. Doctors, Church-Government, &c, 


and neither the individual nor the community were per- 
mitted to poſſeſs either fund, revenue, or any worldly 


5 goods i, This injunction appeared ſo ſevere to ſeveral 
Jof the Friars-minors, that they took the liberty to diſ- 
E penſe with it as ſoon as their founder was dead; and in 
this they were ſeconded by 
cory IX, who, in the year 1221, publiſhed an inter- 


pretation of this rule, which mitigated conſiderably its 


| exceſſive rigor [&]. But this mitigation was far from 


being agreeable to all the Franciſcans; it ſhocked the 
auſtere monks of that order, thoſe, particularly, who 


were called the Spiritual [I], whoſe melancholy temper 
rendered them fond of every thing harſh and gloomy, and 
| whoſe fanatical ſpirit hurried them always into extremes. 


Hence aroſe a warm debate, which IN NOCEN TH IV decid- 
ed, in the year 1245, in favour of thoſe, who were for 
mitigating the ſeverity of the rule in queſtion. By this 


decree of the pontif it was enacted, that the Franciſcan 
friars ſhould be permitted to poſleſs certain places, habi- 
| tations, goods and chattels, books, &c. and to make uſe 


of them, but that the property of all theſe things ſhould 


| refide in St. PETER, or the Roman church; fo that 


without the conſent of the Roman pontif they might 
neither be ſold, changed, nor transferred, under any pre- 
text whatſoever. This edict was conſidered by the 
gloomy part of the order as a moſt pernicious deprava- 
tion of their holy rule, and was, conſequently, oppoſed 


and rejected by them with indignation. Hence many of 
theſe ſpiritual mal-contents retired into the woods and 


{:] The words of the rule itſelf relating to this point are as fol- 
low: C. vi. Fratres ſibi nihil approprient, nec domum, nec locum, nec 
aliquam rem: ſed ficut peregrini et advene in hoc ſeculo, in pauper- 
late et humilitate famulantes Domino, vadant pro eleemoſyna confiden- 
fer . . . (i. e. let them be ſturdy beggars) . . . Hæc eft illa celfitudo 
alliſimæ paupertatis, que vos cariſſimos meos fratres haredes et reges 
reg celorum inflituit. 

(% This bull was publiſhed by EMMANUEL RODERIC, in his 
Callectio privvilegiorum regularium Mendicantium et non Mendicantiumn, 
tom. i. p. 8. | 

J] Luc. WappinGiH Annal. Minor. tom. iii. p. 99. they were 
allo called Ze!atores, and Ce/arians, from their chief CæsARius. 
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changed in their favour, when, in the year 1247, Jon 


' ſon, which unhappy lot he himſelf eſcaped with great 


who was one of the molt eminent ſcholaſtic divines of i 


eccleſiaſtic who was zealouſly attached to the ſentiments 
of the ſpiritual, recalled them from their exile, and in- 


he obtained for his zealous Labour was to be accuſed as 
' a rebellious heretic at the tribunal of the Roman pontif 


to reſign his poſt. He had alſo the mortification to ſee 
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deſarts, while others were apprehended by CRESCENTIv, 
the general of the ſociety, and ſent into exile [m]. 
XXXII. The face of affairs was, however, ſoon 


of Parma, was choſen general of the order. This famous 
culcated upon all his monks a ſtrict and unlimited obe. 
dience to the very letter of the rule that had been drawn 
up by St. FRANcIs In]. By this reform, he brought 
back the order to its primitive ſtate; and the only reward 


ALEXANDER IV, in conſequence of which he was obliged 


the monks, who adhered to his ſentiments, caſt into pri- 


difficulty [o]. His ſucceſſor, the famous e 


this century, propoſed ſteering a middle courſe between 
the two contending factions, having nothing ſo much at 
heart as to prevent an open ſchiſm. Nevertheleſs, the 
meaſures he took to reconcile the jarring parties, and to 
maintain a ſpirit of union in the order, were not attend- 
ed with that degree of ſucceſs which he expected from 
them; nor were they ſufficient to hinder the leſs auſtere 
part of the F ranciſcans from ſolliciting and obtaining, in 
the year 1247, from ALEXANDER IV, a ſolemn renewal 
of the mild interpretation which InxocexT IV had given 
of the rule of their founder [p]. On the other hand, 
the faction that adhered to the ſentiments of Joan of 
Parma maintained their cauſe with ſuch ſucceſs, that, in 


an aſſembly of the order, held in the year 1260, the ex- 


_ plication of Innocent was abrogated and annulled, 


eſpecially in thoſe points wherein it differed from that 
which had been formerly given by GREGORY IX Ig]. 


Lu] Luc. Wappixen Aunal. Minor. tom. iv. p. 128. & tom. 


ili. p. 171. 


[z] Id. ibid. tom. i ili. p. 171. 

([o] Id. ibid. tom. iv. p. 4. 

L This edict of ALExanDERTV is | publiſhed by WADDINGIU$ 
Annal. Min. tom. iv. p. 446. among the Records. 

[9] The interpretation of GREGORY mitigated the rule of st. 


"AS III. This 


MC: II. Doctors, Church-Government, &c. 


Js, XXXIII. This diſpute concerning the true ſenſe of the 

rule of St. FRANCIS was followed by another of equal mo- 
ſoon BW ment, which produced new and unhappy diviſions among 
OHN BW the monks of that order. About the commencement of 
nous this century, there were handed about in [taly ſeveral 
ents pretended prophecies of the famous JoAchiu, abbot of 
1 in. dera in Calabria [r], whom the multitude revered as a 
obe- i perſon divinely inſpired, and equal to the moſt illuſtrious 
aun prophets of ancient times. The greateſt part of theſe 
ught predictions were Tontained in a certain book, entitled, 


ward BY Te Everlaſting Geſpel, and which was alſo commonly 


ontif | 
liged FACTS; but that of INNOCENT went much farther, and ſeemed 
o fee 0 deſtroy its fundamental principles. See WaAbDINOGI Annales 
; Minor. tom. iv. p. 128. The lamentable diviſions, that reigned 
Pf: among the monks of this famous order, are deſcribed, in an ac- 
great I curate aud lively manner, by BONAVENTURA himſelf, in a letter, 
RA, which is extant in the Annales now cited, 7072s iv. p. 58. 
of lr] The reſemblance that there is between the words Sora 
- and Flora, has probably led Dr. MosHE1M here into a flight miſ- 
Ween take. Sora is not in Calabria, but in the province of Capua. It 
ch at muſt therefore have been Flora, that our author intended to write, as 
„the eee FLEURY, and the other eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians have 
one. I. | 
16 to [s] The MERLIN of the Engliſh, the MAaLacny of the Iriſh, 
end- and NosTRapamus of the French, thoſe pretended ſoothſayers, 
from who, under the illuſory, or feigned perſuaſion of a divine impulſe, 
iſtere fung, in uncouth verſe, the future revolutions of church and ſtate, 
2 are juſt what we may ſuppoſe the JOACHIM of the Italians to have 
g n been. Many predictions of this latter were formerly handed about, 
ewal Wl and are ſtill to be ſeen ; nay, they have paſſed through various edi- 
ziven tions, and have been illuſtrated by the lucubrations of ſeveral com- 
and, nentators. It is not to be doubted, that JOACHIM was the author 
f of various predictions; and that he, in a particular manner, foretold 
IN 0! BY the reformation of the church, of which he might eaſily ſee the ab- 
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Another 
conteſt ariſes 
among the 
Franciicans, 
concerning 
the Ever- 
laſting Goſs 
pe! of the 
abbot Joas 


chum, ; 


ed as called, The Book of Joachim [s]. This Joactin, whe- | 


it, in solute neceſſity. It is however certain, that the greateſt part of the 


> ex- MW predictions and writings, which were formerly attributed to him, 
led, ee compoſed by others; and this we may affirm even of the Ever- 


that vifionary author, who thought proper to adorn his reveries with the 

J. celebrated name of JoAchIM, in order to gain them credit, and to 

render them more agreeable to the multitude. The title of this 

c tom. {enicleſs production is taken from Rewelations xiv, 6. and it con- 

tancd three books; the firſt was entitled, Liber Concordiæ weritatis, 

i.e. The Book of the Harmony of Truth; the ſecond, Apocalyp/is 

Mo va, or New Revelations ; and the third, Eſalterium decem Chor- 

ius, rum, i. e. The Ten ſtringed Harp. This account was taken from 

a manuſcript of that work, in the library of the Sorbonne, by JAC. 

of 8. Vo. III. F cher 
This | | | 


laſting Goſpel, the work, undoubtedly, of ſome obſcure, filly, and. 
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two inperfect ages, to wit, the age of the Old Teſtament, 
which was that of the Father, and the age of the New, 


according to the predictions of this fanatic, now paſt, 


Gerhard's 
book con- 
demned. 


eſtabliſhed by their holy founder St. FRA NCIS CT]; for 


5 Lt] This is acknowledged even by WAD DIN, notwithſtanding 


p. 202. Codex Inquifit. Tboloſanæ a LIMBORCHIO edit. p. 301, 
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ther a real or fictitious perſon we ſhall not pretend to 
determine, among many other future events, foretold the 
deſtruction of the church of Rome, whoſe corruptions he 
cenſured with the greateſt ſeverity, and the promulgation 
of a new and more perfee? goſpel in the age of the Holy Gh, 
by a ſett of poor and auſtere miniſters, whom God waz 
to raiſe up, and employ for that purpoſe. For he divided 
the world into three ages, relative to the three diſpenſation 
of religion that were to ſucceed each other in it. The 


which was under the adminiſtration of the Son, were, 


and the third age, even that of the Holy Ghoſt, was at 
hand. The Spiritual, i. e. the auſtere, Franciſcans, who 
were, for the moſt part, well-meaning, but wrong-headed 
enthuſiaſts, not only ſwallowed down, with the mof 
voracious and implicit credulity, the prophecies and doc- 
trines that were attributed to Joachim, but applied theſe 
predictions to themſelves, and to the rule of diſcipline 


they maintained that he delivered to mankind the true 
goſbel, and that he was the angel whom St. JohN ſaw 
flying in the midſt of heaven [u]. ey 
XXXIV. At the very time that the inteſtine diviſions 
among the Franciſcans were at the greateſt height, one 
of the Spiritual friars, whoſe name was GERHARD, un- 
dertook the explication of the Everlaſting Goſpel attribut- 
ed to JoAcHIM, in a book which appeared in the year 
1250, under the title of Introduction to the Everlaſting | 
Goſpel[w]. In this book, the fanatical monk, among 


EcCHARD, who has publiſhed it in his Scriptores Dominic. tom. i. 
. 202. . 


his partiality in favour of the ſpbiritual or auſtere Franciſcans. See 
his Annal. Minor. tom. iv. p. 3—6. | | | 

Cu] Rewel. xiv. 6. And I ſaw another angel fly in the midfl of 
beaven, having the everlaſting goſpel to preach unto them that davell 
on the earth, &c.— See on this ſubject BALUZEII Miſcellan, tom. i. 
p- 221. 222. 235. 246.—ECHARDI Scriptor. Dominic. tom. i. 


302, 305, &c. 1 : = | 
[ww] As the accounts given of this book, by ancient and modern 
writers, are not ſufficiently accurate, it may not be improper to offer 
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tom. iii. p. 292. 
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W other enormities, as inſipid as impious, inculcated the c x NJ. 


rollowing deteſtable doctrine; © That St. FRancis, 


Where ſome obſervations that may correct their miſtakes. x. The 


almoſt all confound the Everlaſting Goſpel, or The Goſpel of the 
Holy Gheft, (for ſo was it alſo called, as we are told by GUiLL. DE 
ST. AMOUR, in his book De Periculis nowifſ. Tempor. p. 38.) with 
the Introduction to the Everlofting Goſpel. But theſe two productions 
| The Everlaſting 
Goſpel was attributed to the abbot JOACHIM, and it conſiſted in three 
books, as has been already obſerved. But the Introduction to this 
Goſpel was the work of a certain Franciſcan monk, who explained 
the obſcure prediCtions of the pretended Goſpel, and applied them to 
his order. The Ewverlaſiing Goſpel was neither complained of by 
the univerſity of Paris, nor condemned by the Roman pontif ALEx- 
ANDER IV; but the Introdudion was complained of, condemned, 
and burnt, as appears evidently from the letters of the abovementioned 
pontif, which are to be ſeen in BouLay's Hiftor. Academ. Pariſ. 
The former conſiſted, as productions of that nature 
generally do, in ambiguous predictions and intricate riddles, and was 


conſequently deſpiſed or neglected ; but the latter was dangerous in 


many reſpects. 2. It is farther to be obſerved, that the, ancient 
writers are not agreed concerning the author of this Introduction. 
They are unanimous in attributing it to one of the Mendicant friars 


| but the votaries of St. FRANCIS maintain, that the author was a 


Dominican; while the Dominican party affirm as obſtinately, that 


he was a Franciſcan, It is however certain, that the greateſt part of 


the learned are of opinion, that the author of the infamous work in 
queſtion was JOHN of Parma, general of the Franciſcans, who is 
known to have been moſt warmly attached to the fp:ritual faction of 
that order, and to have maintained the ſentiments of the abbot 


JOACHIM with an exceſſive zeal, See Luc, WADDING. Annal. 
Minor. tom. iv. p. 9. who endeavours to defend him againſt this 
accuſation, though without ſucceſs. (See alſo the Acta Sanctorum, 
tom. iii. Marti, p. 157. for JOHN of Parma, though he preferred 
the Gofpel of St. FRAN CIS to that of CHRIST, has, nevertheleſs, 
obtained a place among the ſaints). The learned ECHARD is of a 
different opinion, and has proved, in his Scriptor. Dominican. tom. i. 
p. 202, 203. from the curious manuſcripts yet preſerved in the 
Sorbonne, relating to the Everlaſting Goſpel, that GERHARD, a 
Franciſcan friar, was the author of the infamous Introduction to that 
book, This GERHARD, indeed, was the intimate friend and com- 
panion of JOHN of Parma, and not only maintained, with the great- 


eſt obſtinacy, the cauſe of the /þzritual, but alſo embraced all the 


ſentiments, that were attributed to the abbot Jo AcHiu, with ſuch an 
ardent zeal, that he choſe to remain eighteen years in priſon, rather 
than to abandon them. See WADDING11 Annal. Minor. tom. iv. 
p. 4. 7. The Franciſcans, who were called ob/erwvantes, i. e. vigi- 
lant, from their profeſſing a more rigid obſervance of the rule of their 


founder than was practiſed by the reſt of their order, place GERHARD 


among the ſaints of the firſt rank, and impudently affirm, that he 


was not only endowed with the gift of prophecy, but alſo with the 
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© who was the angel mentioned in the Revelations x1v, 6, 
„ had promulgated to the world the true and everlaſting 
„ goſpel of God; that the goſpel of CHRISHD was to he 
„ abrogated in the year 1260, and to give place to thi 
„ new and everlaſting goſpel, which was to be ſubſtitute 
in its room; and that the miniſters of this great r. 
formation were to be humble and bare-footed friars 
<< deſtitute of all worldly emoluments [x]. When thi 


power of working miracles. See WaDDING1I Annales Min. tom. ii. 
p- 213, 214. It is to be obſerved 34%, That whoever may han 
been the writer of this deteſtable book, the whole Mendicant order, 
in the judgment of the greateſt part of the hiſtorians of this agy, 
ſhared the guilt of its compoſition and publication, more eſpecially 
the Dominicans and Franciſcans, who are ſuppoſed to have fallen 
upon this impious method of deluding the multitude into a hig 
notion of their ſanity, in order thus to eſtabliſh their dominion, 
and to extend their authority beyond all bounds. This opinion how 
ever is ill founded, notwithſtanding the numbers by which it hal 
been adopted. The Franciſcans alone are chargeable with the guil 
of this horrid production, as appears moſt evidently from the frag: 
ments of the book itſelf, which yet remain; but we are obliged n 
juſtice to obſerve farther, that this guilt does not even lie upon all tu 
Franciſcans, but only on that faction of the order, which is knowl 
under the title of the Spiritual. Perhaps we might go {till farther 
and alledge, that the charge ought not to be extended even to all tht 
members of this faction, but to ſuch alone as placed an idle and e. 
thuſiaſtic confidence in the abbot JoAc HIM, and gave credit to al 
his pretended prophecies. "Theſe obſervations are neceſſary to tht 
true underſtanding of what has been ſaid concerning the Ewerlaſin 
Goſpel by the following learned men; Jo. AN DR. Schupi; 
Singular. Diſſertat. Helmſt. 1700, in 4to.—UssER1us, De Succeſſun 
Eccleſiar. Occident. c. ix. & 20. p. 347.—BOULAY, Hiſtor. Acai 
Pariſ. tom. iii. p. 292.—NATaL. ALEXANDER, Hiftor. Ecce 
Sæc. xiii. Artic. iv. p. 78.—Luc. WaDDING. Annal. Minor. tom. 
iv. p. 9. Upon the whole it may be affirmed, that the book unde 
conſideration is not, as the greateſt part of the learned have imaginei 
a monument of the arrogance of the Mendicant orders, but rather! 
proof of the impious fanaticiſm and extravagance of an handful d 
Franciſcans. . „„ | | 
[x] See GUIL. DE ST. AMORE, De Periculis novifſ. Tempi 
38, 39. who obſerves that the book, under conlideration, was nd 
indeed publiſhed before the year 1254, but that the opinions cot 
tained in it had an earlier origin, and were propagated even in ti 
year 1200. Several of the ancient writers have given large extrati 
from this infamous book, ſee HERM. CORNERI Chronicon, in El- 
CARDI Corpore Hiſtor. medii avi, tom. ii. p. 8 50. Chronicon Egnit 
danum, in ANT. MAT THEI Analedtis veterts evi, tom. ii. p. $i! 
—RICOBALDUS apud ECCARDUM, Joc. cit. tom. i. p. 1215. ÞY 
there is a great difference between theſe extracts, which ſeems to 1 
ariſen from this, that ſome drew their citations from the Ewverlafit 


ſtrang 
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ſtrange book was publiſhed at Paris in the year 1254, i EN T. 


. 6 excited in the doctors of the church, and, indeed, in all , XIII. ; 
: | | a i | NE PARTY II. q 
tine iſ good men, the moſt lively feelings of horror and indig-— ö 
0 be nation againſt the Mendicant friars, who had already | 
thief incurred the diſpleaſure of the public on other accounts. | 
-utel This univerſal ferment engaged the Roman pontif AL Rx“ N 
t re. ANDER IV, though much againſt his will, to order the | 
riars ſuppreſſion of this abſurd book in the year 1255; he, 
tha however, took care to have this order executed with the 


greateſt poſſible mildneſs, leſt it ſhould hurt the reputa- 


The fa- 
mous con- 
ſtitution of 
Nicolas III, 
relating to 
the rule of 
St. Francis. 


ion of the Mendicants, and open the eyes of the ſuper- 
order ſtitious multitude, But the univerſity of Paris was not 
s ag WY ſatisfied with theſe gentle and timorous proceedings; and 
cial} WF conſequently its doctors. repeated without interruption 
hag their accuſations. and complaints, until the extravagant 
ini production, that had given ſuch juſt and general offence, 
n hon was publicly committed to the flames [y]. 

it ha XXXV. The inteſtine flame of diſcord, that had 
N 2 raged among the Franciſcans, and was ſmothered, though 
ced u not extinguiſhed, by the prudent management of Bex A- 
all th VENTURA, broke out anew with redoubled fury after the 
2 death of that pacific doctor. The Franciſcan monks, 
all un ho were fond of opulence and eaſe, renewed their com- 
nd er plaints againſt the rule of their founder as unreaſonable 
it to II and unjuſt, demanding what it was abſolutely beyond the 
7 eo power of man to perform. Their complaints, however, 
Abi were without effect; and their ſchemes were diſconcert- 
icceſuntW ed by the Roman pontif NicoLas III, who leaned to the 
Aan ſide of the auſtere Franciſcans, and, in the year 1279, 
” publiſhed that famous conſtitution, which confirmed the 
K une rule of St. FRANC1s, and contained an accurate and 
naginelM elaborate explication of the maxims it recommended, and 
me the duties it preſcribed [z]. By this edict the pontif 
ndful 08 renewed that part of the rule, that prohibited all kinds of 
Temp Property among the Francifcans, every thing that bore 
Bas Goſpel of JOACHIM, while others drew theirs from the Introduction 
n in te 3 not ſufficiently diſtinguiſhing the one work from the 
f Other. | | | | 
ine 9¹ dee BouLAx, Hift. Acad. Pariſ. tom. iii. p · 299.— JORDAN] 
2 Egnu bronicon, in MuRATORII Antiqg. Ital. tom. iv. p. 998. | 
. p. 5. [z] Some affirm, that this famous Conſtitution was iſſued out by 
15. [COLAS ; but their opinion is refuted by WADDING, in his 
iS to hot Annal. Min. tom. v. p-. 73. 
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the leaſt reſemblance of a legal poſſeſſion, or a fixed 
domain; but he granted to them, at the ſame time, the 
uſe of things neceſſary, ſuch as houſes, books, and other 
conveniences of that nature, the property of which, in 
conformity with the appointment of INNoCENT IV, was 
to reſide in the church of Rome. Nor did the providen 
pontif ſtop here; but prohibited, under the ſevereſt p 


nalties, all private explications of this new law, leſt they 


Excites new 
troubles and 
exaſperates 


the Spiritual. 


ſnould excite diſputes and furniſh new matter of conten- 
tion; and reſerved the power of interpreting it to himſelf 
alone, and to his ſucceſſors in the pontificate a]. 
XXXVI. However diſpoſed N1coLas was to ſatisfy 
the Spiritual, and auſtere part of the Franciſcan order, 
which was now become numerous both in Jtaly and 
France, and particularly in the province of Narbonne, the 


conſtitution above-mentioned was far from producing that 


effect. The monks of that gloomy faction that reſided 


in Italy, received the papal edi& with a ſullen and diſ- 
_ contented ſilence, Their brethren in France, and more 


eſpecially in the ſouthern parts of that kingdom, where 


the inhabitants are of a warm and ſanguine complexion, 


teſtified, in an open and tumultuous manner, their diſ- 
approbation of this new conſtitution, and having at their 


head a famous Franciſcan, whoſe name was Jean PIER- 
BE D'OLIVE, they excited new diſſenſions and troubles 


in the order [J. This PIERRE D'OLIVE was a native of 


Serignan in Languedoc, who had acquired a ſhining re. 


putation by his writings, and whoſe eminent ſanctity and 
learning drew after him a great number of followers; 
nor is it to be denied, that there were many important 
truths and wiſe maxims in the inſtructions he delivered. 
One of the great objects, which he never loſt ſight of in 
his writings, was the corruption of the church of Rome, 


al This conſtitution is yet extant in the Jus Canon. Lib. vi. 
Decretal. Tit. xii. c. iii. p. 1028. edit. Bohmerianz, and is vulgarly 
called the Confiitution ExX11T, from its beginning thus: Exut, &c. 

{3} ly ſome ancient records this ring-leader is called Petrus Bit- 
terrenſis, i. e. Peter of Beziers, becauſe he reſided for a long time 
in the convent of Bezters, where he performed the functions of 3 
public teacher. By others, he is named PETRUs de Serignant, 
tiom the place of his nativity. This remark is jo much the more 


pecefiiry, as certain authors have taken theſe three denominations for 
three Jin C Perlous. 
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which he cenſured with a peculiar freedom and ſeverity C E N T. 


in a work entitled, Poſtilla, or A Conimentary on the Reve- 
lations, affirming boldly, that that church was repreſented 
by the whore of Babylon, the mother of harlots, whom St. 
Johx beheld fitting upon a ſcarlet-coloured beaſt, full of 
names of blaſphemy, having ſeven heads, and ten horns [e]. 

It is, however, to be obſerved, that this ſevere cenſor of a 
corrupt church was, himſelf, a moſt ſuperſtitious fanatic 


| in ſeveral reſpects, having imbibed the greateſt part of 
thoſe monſtrous opinions, which the Spiritual pretended 
to have received from the abbot Joacnim ; to which he 


added an impious and extravagant veneration for St. 
Francis, whom he conſidered as wholly and entirely 
transformed into the perſon of Chriſt Id]. In the debate, 


concerning the ſenſe of the rule of this famous chief, he 


| ſeemed to adhere to neither of the contending parties; for 
he allowed his followers the bare uſe of the neceſſaries of life, 


and being called upon, at different times, by the autho- 
rity of his ſuperiors, to declare his ſentiments upon this 
head, he profeſſed his aſſent to the interpretation, that 
had been given of the rule, in queſtion, by NicoLas III. 


| He leaned, nevertheleſs, to the ſide of thoſe auſtere and 


Spiritual F ranciſcans, who not only oppoſed the intro- 
duction of property among the individuals of the order, 
but alſo maintained that the whole community, conſidered 
collectively, was likewiſe to be excluded from poſſeſſions 
of every kind. His zeal for theſe gloomy Franciſcans 
was great, and he defended their cauſe with warmth [e]; 
hence he is looked upon as the chief of that faction, 
which diſputed fo often, and fo vehemently, with the 
Roman pontifs, in favour of the renunciation of property, in 
conſequence of the inſtitution of St. FRancis[ f |]. 


[c] Revelations xvii. 3, 4, 5. | 

[4] Totum CURISTO confiruratum. See the 7 Mag iſtrorum 
de Poftilla Fratris P. Job. Olivi, in BaLuzi Miſcellan. tom. i. 
P- 213.—WADDINGI Annales Minor. tom. v. p. 51. 

[e] The real ſentiments of PIERRE D'OLIVE will be beſt diſ- 
covered in the laſt diſcourſe he pronounced, which is yet extant in 
BouLay's Hiftor, Acad. Pariſ. tom. iti. p. 535. and in Wab- 
DING's Aunal. Minor. tom. v. p. 378. 

71 For an account of this #0 friar, ſee not only the com- 
mon monaſtic hiſtorians, ſuch as RAYNALD US, ALEXAN DER, and 
OUDINUSs, but allo the following; BaLVziI Miſeetl. tom. i. p. 213. 
and in Vitis Tati. Avenion. tom. ii. p. 752. — CAR. PLESSIS 
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XXXVII. The credit and authority of PrERRI 


D'OLive, whom the multitude confidered not only as a 
man of unblemiſhed ſanctity, but alſo as a prophet ſent 
from above, added new force and vigour to the Spiritual, 


and encouraged them to renew the combat with redoubled 


fury. But the prudence of the heads of the order pre- 
vented, for ſome time, the pernicious effects of theſe 
violent efforts, and ſo over-ruled the impetuous motions 


of this enthuſiaſtic faction, that a ſort of equality was 


preſerved between the contending parties. But the pro- 
NEO of MATTHEW of Agua Sparta, who was elected 


77595 


mou 


prudential meaſures, and changed entirely the face of 
aTairs. This new chief ſuffered the ancient diſcipline 
of the Franciſcans to dwindle away to nothing, indulged 
his monks in abandoning even the very appearance of 
poverty, and thus drew upon him, not only the indigna- 
tion and rage of the auſterer part of the Spiritual Franci- 


1cans, but alſo the diſapprobation of the more moderate 


members of that party. Hence aroſe various tumults and 


ſeditions, firſt in the marquiſate of Ancona, and afterwards 


liberty thoſe that had been caſt into priſon, and put out 


in Frames, which the new genera] endeavoured to ſuppreſs 
by impriſonment, exile, and corporal puniſhments ; but, 
finding all theſe means ineffectual, reſigned his place in 
the year 1289 [g]. His ſucceſſor Raymond GOFFREDI 
employed his utmoſt efforts to appeaſe theſe troubles, 
For this purpoſe he recalled the baniſhed friars, ſet at 


of the way ſeveral of the auſterer Franciſcans, who had 
been the principal fomenters of theſe unhappy diviſions, 
by ſending them into Armenia in the character of 


miſſionaries. But the diſorder was too far gone to admit 
of a remedy, The more moderate Franciſcans, who had 


D "ARGENTRE, Celle&is judiciorum de novis Ecclęſææ Erroribus 
tom. i. p. 226.—-WaAD DING. Annal. Minor. tom. v. p. 52. 108. 


--neral of the order in the year 1287, put an end to theſe 


— 


121. 140. 236. and more eſpecially p. 378. where he makes an un- 


ſucceſsful attempt to juſtify this enthutiaſt,—BovLay, Hift. Acad. 
Parij. tom. iii. p. 535. .—SCHZLHORNI Amaenitates Litterariæ, 
tom. ix. p. 678.—Hiftoire Generale de Languedoc, par les Moine, 
Benediftins, tom. iv. p. 91. 179. 182. The bones of PIERRE 
D'OL1VE were raiſed by the order of the Roman pontif Joun XXII, 
and burnt publicly, with his writings, in the year 1325. dee RAxr- 
NAL D. ad An. 1325. A 


[£] WADDINGI Annaics Min, tom. v. p. 210, 211. 235. 


a reliſh. 
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a reliſh for the ſweets of property and opulence, accuſed 
the new general of a partial attachment to the Spiritual, 
whom he treated with peculiar affection and reſpect, and 
therefore employed their whole credit to get him removed 
from his office, which, with much difficulty, they, at 
length, effected under the pontificate of Box FACE VIII. 
On the other hand, the more rigid part of the Spiritual 
faction renounced all fellowſhip, even with ſuch of their 
own party as diſcovered a pacific and reconciling ſpirit ; 


and, forming themſelves into a ſeparate body, proteſted 


publicly againſt the interpretation which NicoLAs III 
had given of the rule of St. FRANcIs. Thus, from the 
year 1290, the affairs of the Franciſcans carried a diſmal 
aſp:&t, and portended nothing elſe than ſeditions and 
ſchiſms in an order, that had been ſo famous for its pre- 
tended diſintereſtedneſs and humility [h]. * « 


XXXVIII. In the year 1294, a certain number of 
Italian Franciſcans, of the Spiritual party, addreſſed 


themſelves to CELESTIN V, for a permiſſion to form a 
ſeparate order, in which they might not only profeſs, 
but alſo obſerve, in the ſtricteſt manner, that auſtere rule 
of abſolute poverty, which St. FRANCIS had preſcribed 
to his followers. The good pontif, who, before his 
elevation to the head of the church, had led a ſolitary 
and auſtere life i], and was fond of every thing that 
looked like mortification and ſelf-denial, granted, with 
the utmoſt facility, the requeſt of theſe friars, and placed 
at the head of the new order a monk, whoſe name was 
LIBERATUs, and who was one of the greateſt /elf-t9rmen- 
tors of all the monaſtic tribe [4]. Soon after this, CELES“ 


[U] Id. ibid. tom. v. p. 108. 121. 140. and more eſpecially 
b. 235, 236. EO | 
li] This pope, whoſe name was PETER MEURON, had re- 
tired very young to a ſolitary mountain, in order to devote himſelf 
entirely to prayer and mortification. The fame of his piety brought 
many to ſee him from a principle of curioſity, ſeveral of whom re- 
nounced the world, and became the companions of his ſolitude. 
With theſe he formed a kind of community, in the year x254, which 
was approved by URBAN IV, in 1264, and erected into a diſtinct 
order, called The Hermits of St. Damien. Upon MEURON's eleva- 
tion to the pontificate, and his aſſuming the name of CELESTIN V, 
bis order, which muſt not be confounded with the new Franciſcan 
Lelefiin Hermits, took the title of Celeftins. 

L WADDINGI Annales, tom, v. p. 324+ 338. 6 
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important office, reſigned the pontificate, in which he 
was ſucceeded by Bo NACE VIII, who annulled every 
act that had been paſſed during the ſhort reign of his pre- 
deceſſor, and ſuppreſſed, among other inſtitutions, the 
new order, which had aſſumed the title of the Celeflin 
Hermits of St. Francis [I]. This diſgrace was, as it were, 
the ſignal, which drew upon them the moſt furious at- 
tacks of their enemies. The worldly-minded Franci- 
ſcans perſecuted them with the moſt unrelenting bitter- 
nels, accuſed them of various crimes, and even caſt upon 
them the odious reproach of Manicheiſm. Hence many 
of theſe unhappy fanatics retired into Achaia, from whence 


P t cc c ( RSS te pos Son 2 


they paſſed into a ſmall ifland, where they imagined 
themſelves ſecure from the rage of their adverſaries, and 
at liberty to indulge themſelves in all the auſterities of 
that miſerable life, which they looked upon as the per— 
fection of holineſs here below. But no retreat was ſuf— 
ficient to ſcreen them from the vigilance and fury of their 
cruel perſecutors, who left no means unemployed to per- r 
petuate their miſeries. In the mean time, that branch of 
U 


the Spiritual Franciſcans that remained in Itah, con- 
tinued to obſerve the rigorous laws of their primitive in- 
ſtitution in ſpite of BonIrFact VIII, who uſed his ut- J! 
moſt efforts to conquer their obſtinacy. They erected Ii {i 
ſocieties of their order firſt in the kingdom of Naples, f. 
afterwards in the Milaneſe, and in the marquiſate of 
Ancona ; and, at length, ſpreading themſelves through the o 
greateſt part of Europe, they continued in the moſt vio- ci 

| Jent ſtate of war with the church of Rome, until the face Il 
of things was changed by the Reformation. In theſe con- 
flicts they underwent trials and ſufferings of every kind, I dt 
and multitudes of them periſhed in the flames, as miſera- e 
ble victims to the infernal fury of the Inguiſition [m. 


t 


[/] Id. ibid. tom. vi. p. 1.—Bullarium Magnum Contin. III, IV. - 
p. 108, 109. 6 | 
7 In] The writers, that ſerve generally as guides in this part of the 15 
hiitory ot the church, and whom J have been obliged to conſult upon 
the diviſions of the Franciſcans, whole hiſtory, as will ſoon appear, 18 N. 
peculiarly intereſting and important, are far from meriting the en— 
comiums that are due to perſpicuity and exadneſs. This part of tht 
Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of, what is called, the Midille Age, has not 
hitherto been accurately illuſtrated by any writer, though it be, ever} 
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XXXIX. Towards the concluſion of this century, c E Nr. 
aroſe in Italy the enthuſtaſtic ſet of the Fratricelli and XIII. 


| Bizochi, which, in Germany and France, received the de- i e 


. 


nomination of Beguards. I hey were condemned by ne . 
BONIFACE VIII III, and by ſeveral of his ſucceſſors; and celli and Be- 
| | guards. 
way, worthy of the labours of the learned, and of the attention of 
Chriſtians. Its principal merit conſiſts herein, that it exhibits ſtrik- 


| ing examples of piety and learning ſtruggling againſt the power of 


ſuperſtition and ignorance, and againſt that ſpiritual tyranny of 
which they were the principal ſupports. Nay, theſe very rebellious 
Franciſeans, though fanatical and ſuperſtitious in ſeveral reſpects, 
deſerve, nevertheleſs, an eminent rank among thoſe who prepared 
the way for the Reformation in Europe, and who excited in the minds 
of the people a juſt averſion to the church of Rome. RAYNALDUS, 


| BzovIUs, SPONDANUS, in their Annals, EYMERICUs, in his 


Directorium Inquijitorum, and NATALIS ALEXANDER, in his Eccle- 
faftical Hiſtory, relate the Revolutions, that happened in the Fran- 
ciſcan order and in the church in general during this period: but 
their accounts are neither fo accurate, nor ſo ample, as the import - 
ance of the events deſerved. And as it is from theſe authors that 
the proteſtant hiſtorians have drawn their materials, we need not be 
ſurprized at the defects with which theſe latter abound. Wap- 
DING, who merits the-higheſt encomiums as a laborious and learned 
writer, is yet an uncertain guide, When he treats of the matters now 
under conſideration. His attachment to one party, and his fear of 
the others, lay him under reſtraints, that prevent his declaring the 
truth with a noble freedom. He ſhades his picture with dexterity. 
He conceals, diſſembles, excuſes, acknowledges, and denies, with 
ſuch a timorous prudence and caution, that the truth could not but 
ſuffer conſiderably under his pen. He appears to have been attached 
to the rigid Franciſcans, and yet had not the courage to declare 
openly that they had been 1njured by the pontifs. He ſaw, on the 
other hand, the tumults and perplexities in which theſe rigid Fran- 
ciſcans had involved the church of Rome, and the ſtrokes they had 
levelled, with no {mall ſucceſs, at the majeſty of the pontifs ; but he 
has taken all imaginahle pains to throw ſuch a ſhade upon this part 
of their conduct, as conceals its violence from the view of his rea- 
ders. Such then being the characters of the writers, who have hand- 
ed down to us the hiſtory of the church in this important period, I 
could follow none of them as a ſure or conſtant guide in all the 
events they relate, the judgments they form, or the characters they 
deſcribe. I have not, however, been deſtitute of a clue to con- 
duct me through the various windings of this intricate labyrinth. 
The teſtimonies of ancient authors, with ſeveral manuſcripts that 
hare never yet been publiſhed, ſuch as the Diploma's of the Pontifs 
and Emperors, the 4s of the Inquiſition, and other Records of that 
kind, are the authentic ſources from whence I have. drawn my ac- 
counts of many things that have been very imperfectly repreſented by 
other hiſtorians. | | 
(z] Sce TRiITHEMILUS, Annal. Hirſaug. tom. ii. p. 74. though 
lus author is defective in ſeveral refpects, and more eſpecially in his 
| the 
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CEN T. the inguiſitors were charged by theſe deſpotic pontify 
XIII. to perſecute them until they were entirely extirpated, 
PARTI. which commiſſion they executed with their uſual bar. 
barity. The Fratricelli, or Little Brethren, were Fran- 

ciſcan monks, who ſeparated themſelves from the grand 

Ec community of St. FRANCIs, with a deſign to obſerve the 
laws of their parent and founder in a more ſtrict and 

rigorous manner than they were obſerved by the other 
Franciſcans; and who, accordingly, renounced every 

kind of poſſeſſion and property both common and per- 

ſonal, and begged from door to door their daily ſubſi- 

ſtance [o]. They alledged that neither CHRIST nor his 

apoſtles had any poſſeſſions either perſonal, or in common; 

and that they were the models, whom St. FRAN CIS com- 

manded his followers to imitate. After the example alſo 

of their auſtere founder they went about cloathed with 

ſordid garments, or rather with loathſome rags, declaim- 

ed againſt the corruption of the church of Rome, and 

the vices of the pontifs and biſhops, foretold the refor- 

mation of the church, and the reſtoration of the true 

goſpel of CHRIST by the genuine followers of St. FRAN- 
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accounts of the origin and ſentiments of the Fratricelli. It is alſo 
to be obſerved, that he confounds, through the whole of his hiſtory, 
the ſects and orders of this century one with another iy the moſt 
ignorant and unſkilful manner. See rather DV BouLay, Hiftor. 
Acad. Pariſ. tom. iii. p. 541. where the edict, publiſhed in the year 
1297, by BONIFACE VIII, againſt the Bizochi, or Beguards, is in- 
ſerted; as alſo JORDANI Chronicon, in MURATOR11 Antigg. ITtaliæ, 
tom. Iv. p. 1020. f | 
[0] The Fratricelli reſemble the Spiritual in many of their maxims 
and obſervances: they however are a diſtin&t body, and differ from 
them in various reſpects. The Spiritual, for inſtance, continued to 
hold communion with the reſt of the Franciſcans, from whom they 
_ differed in points of conſiderable moment, nor did they ever pretend 
to erect themſelves into a particular and diſtin& order; the Fratri- 
celli, on the contrary, renounced all communion with the Franciſcans, 
and, withdrawing their obedience from the ſuperiors of that ſociety, 
choſe tor themſelves a new chief, under whom they formed a new 
and ſeparate order. The Spiritual did not abſolutely oppoſe their 
order's poſſeſſing certain goods jointly, and in common, provided 
they renounced all property in theſe goods, and confined their pre- 
tenſions to the mere 2/ of them; whereas the Fratricelli rejected 
every kind of poſſeſſion, whether perſonal or in common, and em- 
braced that abſolute poverty and want, which St. FRA NCIS had pre- 
ſcribed in his Rule and in his laſt Teſtament. We omit the mention 
of other leſs important differences that might be alledged here. 
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eis, and declared their aſſent to almoſt all the doctrines, C 


which were publiſned under the name of the abbot 
Joacuim. They eſteemed and reſpected CKLESTIx V, 


| becauſe, as has been already obſerved, he was, in ſome 


meaſure, the founder of their ſociety, by permitting them 
to erect themſelves into a ſeparate order, But they re- 
fuſed to acknowledge, as true and lawful heads of the 
church, his ſucceſſor BoNIFACE and the other pontifs 
after him, who oppoſed the Fratricelli, and perſecuted 
their order [p]. 


[þ] The accounts of the Fratricelli, that are given by ancient and 


modern writers, even by thoſe that pretend to the greateſt exactneſs, 


are extremely confuſed and uncertain. TRITHEMIUS, in his Annal. 
Hirſaug. tom. ii. p. 74. affirms, that they derived their origin from 
TANCHELINUS, and thus 1gnorantly confounds them with the 
Catharifts and other ſects that aroſe in thoſe times. The Franciſcans 
leave no means unemployed to clear themſelves from all relation to 
this ſociety, and to demonſtrate, that ſuch a peſtilential and impious 
ſect, as that of the Fratricelli, did not derive their origin from the 
order of St. FRA NCIS. In conſequence of this, they deny that the 
Fratricelli profeſſed the Franciſcan rule; and maintain, on the con- 
trary, that the ſociety, which was diſtinguiſhed by this title, was a 
heap of rabble, compoſed of perſons of all kinds and all religions, 
whom HERMAN PONGILUP, towards the concluſion of this century, 
gathered together at Ferrara in Italy, and erected into a diſtinct or- 
der. See Luc. WADDING, final Mixer. tom. vi. p. 279. This 
author employs all his eloquence to defend his order from the in- 
famous reproach of having given riſe to that of the Fratricelli: But 
his efforts are vain; for he acknowledges, nay, even proves by un- 
queſtionable authorities, that this hated ſect profeſſed and obſerved, in 


the moſt rigorous manner, the rule of St. FRANCIs : and, neverthe- 


leſs, he denies that they were Franciſcans; by which he means, and 
indeed can only mean, that they were not ſuch Franciſcans as thoſe, 


who lived in ſubjection to the general of the order, and adopted the 


interpretation which the pontifs had given of the rule of their founder. 


All WappINd's boaſted demonſtration, therefore, comes to no more 
than this, that the Fratricelli were Franciſcans, who ſeparated them 


ſelves from the grand order of St. FRANCIS, and rejected the au- 
thority of the general of that order, and the laws and interpretations, 
together with the juriſdiction of the Roman pontifs; and this no 
mortal ever took it into his head to deny. HERMANN Us, or, as he 
is called by many, ARMANNUS PONGILUP, whom Wapping and 
others conſider as the parent of the Fratricelli, lived, in this century, 
at Ferrara, in the higheſt reputation on account of his extraordinary 
piety; and when he died in the year 1269, was interred with the 
greateſt magnificence and pomp in the principal church of that city. 
His memory was, for a long time, honourcd with a degree of venera- 
tion equal to that which is paid to the moſt illuſtrious ſaints ; and it 
was ſuppoſed that the Supreme Being bore teſtimony to his eminent 
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CENT. XL. As the Franciſcan order acknowledged, as its 


Þ ** u. companions and aſſociates, a ſett of men who obſerved 
I * 
oi arc ſanctity by various miracles. But as Pox ci ur had been ſuſpected 
Bocaſoti. of hereſy by the Iagusſitors“, on account of the peculiar auſterity of 
and Be: bis life, which reſembled that of the Cathariſs, they made, even after 
guins. his death, ſuch an exact and ſcrupulous inquiry into his maxims and 
morals, that, many years after he was laid low in the grave, his im- 
piety was detected and publiſhed to the world. Hence it was, that, 
in the year 1300, his tomb was deſtroyed, his bones dug up, and 
burned by the order of BONIFACE VIII, and the multitude effectu. 
ally cured of the enthuſiaſtic veneration they had for his memory, 
The judicial as of this remarkable event are recorded by MuRa- 
FOR, in his Antiquit. Italic. medii evi, tom. v. p. 93—147. and it 
appears evidently from them, that thoſe learned men, who confider 
PONGILUP as the founder of the order of the Fratricelli, are entirely 
miſtaken. So far was he from being the founder of this ſeR, that 
be was dead before it was in being. The truth of the matter is, that 
this famous enthuſiaſt was a Cathariſt, infected with Paulician or 
Manichean principles, and that he was a member of the ſect entitled 
Bagroliſts, from a town of that name in Provence, where they reſided. 
Some modern writers, indeed, have ſeen ſo far into the truth, as to 
perceive that the Fratricelli were a ſeparate branch of the rigid and 
auſtere Franciſcans ; but they err in this, that they conſider them as 
the ſame ſect with the Beguards or Beguins, under a different deno- 
mination. Such is the opinion adopted by LIMBORCH, in his Hi. 
Inquiſit. lib. i. cap. xix. p. 69. who appears to have been very little 
acquainted with the matters now under conſideration, by BALUzIvs, 
in his Miſcellan. tom. 1. p. 195. & Vit. Pontif. Avenionenſ. tom. i. 
p. 509. by BEAUSOBRE, in his Diſſertation concerning the Adamites, 
ſubjoined to the Hiftory of the Wars of the Huffites, p. 380. and by 
 WaDDING, in his Aunal. Minor. tom. v. p. 376. But, notwith- 
ſtanding the authorities of theſe learned men, it is certain, as we ſhall 
ſhew in its place, that there was a real difference between the Fratri- 
_ cell; and the Beguards, not indeed with reſpect to their opinions, but 
in their rule of diſcipline and their manner of life. 
The principal cauſe of the errors, that have obſcured the Hiſtary of 
the Fratricelli, is the ambiguity that there is in the denomination 
of their order. Fratricellus, Fraterculus, or Little Brother, was an 
Italian nick-name, or term of derifion, that was applied in this 
century to all thoſe, who, without belonging to any of the religious 
orders, affected a monkiſh air in their cloathing, their carriage, and 
their manner of living, and aſſumed a ſanctimonious aſpe& of piety 
and devotion. See VILLANI orie Fiorentine, lib. viii. c. 84. 
p- 423.—IMOLA in Dantem, p. 1121. in Mu RATORI Antiq. Ital. 
tom. i. And as there were many vagabonds of this kind, that wan- 
dered about from place to place during this century, it happened, 
that this general term of Fratricelli was applied to them all, thoug 
they differed much from one another both in their opinions and in 
their methods of living. Thus the Cathariſts, the Valdenſes, tht 
Apoſtles, and many other ſe&s, who had invented new opinions 1 


Theſe formidable cenſors were entitled, Ingui/itors of Heretical Prawvity- 
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the third rule that was preſcribed by St. FRAN CIS, and © E N x. 
| | | XIII. 
religion, were marked with this denomination by the multitude; PAN T II, 
while the writers of foreign nations, unacquainted with this ludi- 
crous application of the word, were puzzled in their inquiries after 
the ſe& of the Fratricelli, who had given fo much trouble to the 
Roman pontifs, nay, were led into the groſſeſt miſtakes, and imagined 
at one time, that this order was that of the Cathariſts, at another, 
that it was the ſect of the Valdenſes, &c. But, in order to have diſ- 
tint ideas of this matter, it mult be conſidered, that the word Frater- 
culus, or Little Brother, bore a quite different ſenſe from the judi- 
crous one now mentioned, when it was applied to the auſtere part of 
the Franciſcans, who maintained the neceſſity of obſerving, in the 
ſtricteſt manner, the rule of their founder. Inftead of being a nick- 
name, or a term of deriſion when applied to them, it was an honour- 
able denomination, in which they delighted, and which they pre- 
ferred infinitely before all other titles. Fratricelli, or Little Brothers, 
is a word of the ſame ſignification with Friars- minors; and every one 
knows, that this latter appellation was adopted by the Franciſcans, as 
an expreſſion of their extraordinary humility and modeſty. In aſ- 
ſuming this title, therefore, theſe monks did not, properly ſpeaking, 
aſſume a new name, but only tranſlated the ancient name of their 
order into the Italian language; for what the Latins called Fratres 
Minores, i. e. Friars-minors, that the Italians called Fratricelli. Of 
the many proofs we might draw from the beſt authors in favour of 
this account of the matter, we ſhall only alledge one, from the Life of 
Thomas Aquinas, by GUILIELMUS DE THOCO ia Adis Sandor. 
Martii, tom. i. cap. ii. & xxi. Deſtruxit (ſays that biographer) er 
tertium peſtiferum prawvitatis errorem St. Thomas . . . cujus ſefatores 
ſmul et inventores SE NOMINANT FRATERCULOS DE VITA PAUs 
PERE, ut etiam ſub hoc humilitatis ſophiſtico nomine ſimplicium corda 
ſeducant . . . Contra quem errorem peſtiferum Fobannes Papa XXII 
mirandam edidit Decretalem. 

Now this very Decretal of Jonx XXII againſt the Fratricelli, 
which THOCo calls Admirable, is, to mention no other teſtimonies, 
a ſufficient and ſatisfactory proof of what J have affirmed in relation 

to that ſect. In this Decretal, which is to be ſeen in the Extrawas 
o gantia Job. XXII. Corporis Juris Canon. tom. ii. p. 1112. edit. 


med 


"Wh Szhmeriane, the pontif expreſſes himſelf thus: Nonnulli profane 
" WW nultitudinis viri, qui vulgariter Fratricelli ſeu Fratres de paupere 
vita, Bizochi ſive Beguini nuncupantar in partibus Ttalie, in tnfula 
iy Sicilie .... publice mendicare ſolent. The pontif afterwards divides 
the Fratricelli, into Monks and Tertiaries, or (which amounts to the 


ſame thing, as we ſhall ſhew in its place) into Fratracelli and Beguins. 
1 With reſpect to the Fratricelli, properly fo called, he expreſſes lumſelf 
"Wh thus: Plurimi regulam ſeu ordinem Fratrum Minorum . . . , Se pro- 
4 fer: ad litteram conſervare confingunt, pratendentes ſe a ſanctæ me- 
rie Cœleſtino Papa Quinto, pradeceſſore naſtro, bujus flatus, ſeu vite 
5 brivilegium habuifſe. Quod tamen, etſi oſtenderent, nou waleret, cum 
50 Bonifacius Papa Odtauus ex certis caujis rationabilibus omuia ab ip 
_— I. concefſa . .. . Viribus penitus evacuaverit. Here the pon- 
1 tif deſcribes clearly thoſe Fratricelli, who, ſeparating themſelves 
| from the Franciſcans with a view to obſerve more ſtricly the rule of 


he were 


CE N T, were from thence commonly called Tertiaries [q]; ſo 
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likewiſe the order of the Fratricelli, who were deſirous 
of being conſidered as the only genuine followers of $t, 
FRANCIs, had a great number of Tertiaries attached to 
their cauſe. Theſe Tertiaries, or half-monks, were 
called, in Italy, Bizochi and Bocaſoti : in France, Beguins, 
and in Germany, Beguards, or Beghards, which laſt was 
the denomination by which they were commonly known 
in almoſt all places[r]. They differed from the Fratri- 


St. FRANCI1s, were erected into a diftin& order by pope CELEsTiy 
V. And in the following paſſage he characteriſes, with the ſame 
perſpicuity, the Bizochz or Beguins, who entitled themſelves of Th 
third order of the penitents of St. Francis: Nonnulli ex ipſis afſerente 
ſe eſſe de tertio ordine beati Franciſci pœnitentium wocato, prædidun 
flatum et ritum eorum ſub velamine talis nominis ſatagunt palliare. 
Ii] Beſides two very auſtere rules drawn up by St. FRANcis, 
the one for the Friars-minors, and the other for the Poor Sifters, 
called Clariſſes, from St. CLARA their founder, this famous chief 
drew up a third, whoſe demands were leſs rigorous, for ſuch, as, 
without abandoning their worldly affairs, or reſigning their poſſef- 
fions, were, nevertheleſs, diſpoſed to enter, with certain reſtrictions, 
into the Franciſcan order, and defirous of enjoying the privileges 
that were annexed to it. This rule preſcribed faſting, continence, 
hours of devotion and prayer, mean and dirty apparel, gravity of 
manners, and things of that nature; but neither prohibited contraQ- 
ing marriage, accumulating wealth, filling civil employments, nor 
attending to worldly affairs. All the Franciſcan hiſtorians have 
given accounts of this third rule, more eſpecially WADDIN G. Annal. 
Min. tom. ii. . 7.—HELTIO T, Hift. des Ordres, tom. vii. p. 214. 
They, that profeſſed this third rule, were called Friars of the penance 
of Chrift, and ſometimes alſo, on account of the meanneſs of their 
garments, Brethren of the ſack, but they were more generally known 
by the denomination of Tertiaries. The greateſt part of the religi- 
ous orders in the church of Rome, imitated this inſtitution of St. 
FRANCIS, as ſoon as they perceived the various advantages, that 
were deducible from it. And hence, at this day, theſe orders con- 
tinue to have their Terttaries. | 
lx] The Tertiaries, that were connected with the order of the 
Fatricelli, aroſe about the year 1296, in the marquiſate of - Ancona 
and the neighbouring countries, and were called Bigochi, as we learn 
from the edict iſſued out againſt them, in the year 1297, by Boni 
FACE VIII, and publiſhed by Du BouLAx, in his Hiftor. Acad. 
Pariſ. tom. iii. p. 541. They are mentioned under the ſame title 
by JohN XXII, in the bull already cited. Add to all theſe autho- 
Tities, that of the learned Du FRESNE, who, in his Gloſar. Latint: 
mediæ, tom. i. p. 1188. obſerves, that this denomination is derived 
from Bizochus, which ſignifies in French une Beſace, i. e. a ſack, ol 
wwallet, ſuch as beggars in general, and theſe holy beggars in parti- 
eular, were uſed to carry about with them. The term Bocaſotus, ol 


cell 


Cnae. II. Doctors, Church-Government, &c. 
celli, not in their opinions and doctrine, but only in their C E N T, 


1 IST. p © ob.” XIII. 
vnanner of living. The Fratricelli were real monks, . 
„ /oco/otus, as DU Boviay writes it (in his Hifor. Acad. Pariſ. 
0 tom. iii. p. 510.) has no doubt the ſame origin, and bears the ſame 
0 ſignification. It is uſed by JORDAN, in his Chronicle, from whence 
we ſhall cite a remarkable paſſage in the following note. The deno- 
) minations of Beghards and Beguins, tliat were given to the Tertia- 
9 


| ries in Framcè and in Italy, are very frequently to be met with in the 
Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of the Middle Age. The accounts, however, 
which both antient and modern writers generally give of theſe fa- 
mous names, are ſo uncertain, and ſo different from each other, that 
we need not be ſurprized to find the hiſtory of the Beghards and 


N beguins involved in greater perplexity and darkneſs, than any other 
a part of the Eccleſiaſtical Annals of the Age now mentioned. It is 
be therefore my preſent deſign to remove this perplexity, and to diſpel 
wis darkneis, as far as that can be done in the ſhort ſpace to which 
N I am confined, and to diſcloſe the true origin of theſe famous deno- 
minations. | | | 
55 The words Begherd, or Beggehard, Begutta, Begbinus, and Beghinaz 
55 which only differ in their termination, have all one and the ſame 
ef WF fenſe. The German and Belgic nations wrote Beghard and Begutte, 
5, Wh which terminations are extremely common in the language of the an- 
. cient Germans. But the French ſubſtituted the Latin termination in 
„ place of the Germen, and cliznged Beghard into Beghinus and 
es Beghina; fo that thoſe, who in Holland and Germany were called 
©, Beglard and Begutte, were denominated in France Beghini and 
of Wl Begbinæ. Nay, even in Germany and Holland, the Latin termination 
u- was gradually introduced inſtead of the German, particularly in the 
or feminine term Begutia, of which change we might alledge ſeveral 
% probable reaſons, were this the proper place for diſquiſitions of that 
al, 


nature, There are many different opinions concerning the origin 
4. and ſignification of theſe terms, which it would be too tedious to 
mention, and ſtill more ſo to refute. Beſides, I have done this in a 
large work, now almoſt finiſhed, concerning the Begbards and Beg- 
hines, wherein I have traced out with the utmoſt pains and labour, 
gin Records, the greateſt part of which have never ſeen the light, the 
| hiſtory of all the different ſefts to whom theſe names have been given, 
and have at the ſame time detected the errors, into which many 
learned men have fallen in treating this part of the hiſtory of the 
church T. At preſent, therefore, ſetting aſide many opinions and 
the BY conjectures, I ſhall confine myſelf to a brief inquiry into the true 
origin and ſignification of theſe words. They arè, undoubtedly, de- 
rived from the old German word beggen, beggeren, which ſignifies to 
ferk any thing <vith importunity, zeal, and earneftneſs. In joining to 
al. WF this word the ſyllable hard, which 1s the termination of many Ger- 


itle man words, we have the term Beggebard, which is applicable to a per- 
ho- fon who aſks any thing with ardor and importunity. And as none 
we are ſo remarkable for aſking in this manner, as common beggars, 
ve | 

of „ e Þ The work here hinted at has not yet appeared; though we hope that 
rti- thoſe who are entruſted with the papers of the learned author, will prevent 


1 juch a valuable production being loſt to the republic of letters. 
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C E N x. ſubjected to the rule of St. FRancis : while the Bizochi, ol 


XIII. 
Ae. 


we find, in the Gothic tranſlation of the Four Goſpels attributed to 


external devotion than the reſt of their fellow - chriſtians; hence it 
came to paſs, that all thoſe who were ambitious of appearing more 


or Beguins, if we except their ſordid habit, and certain ſe 


who ſubſiſt upon the liberality of the public, therefore, in the ancient 
German language, they were called Beghard, from which the Eng- 
liſh word beggar is manifeſtly derived: Begutta ſignifies a female 
beggar.—When Chriſtianity was introduced into Germany, the word 
beggen, or beggeren, was uſed in a religious ſenſe, and expreſſed the 
act of devout and fervent prayer to the Supreme Being. Accordingly 


ULPHILAS, the word beggen employed to expreſs the duty of earnef 
and fervent prayer. Hence, when any perſon diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
from others by the frequency and feryor of his devotional ſervices, he 
was called a Beghard, i. e. a devout man; and the denomination of 
Begutta was given, in the ſame ſenſe, to women of uncommon piety, 
And as they, who diſtinguiſhed themſelves from others by the fre- 
quency of their prayers, aſſumed by that means a more ſtriking air of 


religious and devout than their neighbours, were called Beghardi, or * 
| Begutte. BE 1 
The obſervations we have hitherto made, with reſpect to the origin “ 

and ſignification of the words in queſtion, will ſerve as a clue to de- 8 

liver the attentive reader from that labyrinth of difficulties in which 5 
the hiſtory of the Beghards and Begbinæ has been involved. They s 

will alſo enable him to account for the prodigious multitudes of 

Beghards and Beguines that ſprung up in Europe in the thirteenth I 

century; and will ſhew him how it happened, that theſe denomina - 

tions were given to above thirty ſeëts or orders, which differed widely | 
from each other in their opinions, their diſcipline, and manner of ll © 
living. The firſt and original ſignification of the word Beghard (or WW * 
| Beggert, as it was pronounced by the common people) was impor- 
tunate beggar. Therefore, when the people ſaw certain perſons, not 
only embracing with reſignation, but alſo with the moſt voluntary { 
choice, and under a pretext of devotion, the horrors of abſolute ; 
poverty, begging their daily bread from door to door, and renounc- ] 
ing all their worldly poſſeſſions and occupations, they called all ſuch Wi © 
perſons Beghards, or, if they were women, Beghurts, without ever once { 
conſidering the variety of opinions and maxims by which they were ; 
diſtinguiſhed. The ſect called Apoſtles, the rigid Franciſcans, the | 


Brethren of the free ſpirit (of whom hereafter), all embraced this 
fordid ſtate of beggary ; and though among theſe orders there was 
not only the wideſt difference, but even the greateſt oppoſition, the | 
Germans called them indiſcriminately Beghards, from the miſerable | 
ſtate which they had all embraced. Nor is this to be wondered at; 
the character, which they poſſeſſed in common, was ſtriking; while 
the ſentiments and maxims that divided them eſcaped the obſervation 

of the multitude. | | 
But the word Beghard acquired a ſecond and a new ſignification it 
this century, being employed, as we have already obſerved, to ſignify 
a perlon who prayed with uncommon frequency, and who diftin- 
Euiſbed himſelf from thoſe about him by an extraordinary appearance 
| obſervance 


obſervances and maxims, which they followed in con- 
ſequence of the injunctions of the famous faint now 
mentioned, lived after the manner of other men, and 
were therefore conſidered in no other light, than as 
ſeculars and Jaymen [5]. It is, however, to be obſerved, 


of piety. The force of this term, in its new ſignification, is the ſame 


with that of the word. Methodift, which, is at, preſent the denomina- 
tion of a certain ſett of fanatics in theſe kingdoms. Such therefore 
as departed from the manner of living that was uſual among their 


fellow citizens, and diſtinguiſhed themiſelves by the gravity of their 


aſpect, and the auſterity of their manners, were comprehended under 
the general denomination of Beghards and Beguttes in Germany, and 
of Beguins and Beguines in France. The uſe of theſe terms was, at 
firſt, ſo extenſive, that, as we could ſhew by many examples, they 
were applied even to the monks themſelves; but, in procets of time, 
they were applied with leſs extent, and were confined to thoſe who 
formed a ſort of an intermediate order between the 7n9zks and citizens, 
and who reſembled the former in their manner of living, without aſ- 
ſuming their name, or contracting their obligations. The Tertia- 


ries therefore, or half monks of the Dominican, Franciſcan, and, in 


general, of all the religious orders, were called Beghards ; for though, 


as lay-citigens, they belonged to the body politic, yer they diſtin- 
| guiſhed themſelves by their monkiſh diſpoſitions, and their profeſſion 


of extraordinary piety and ſanctity of manners. The Fraternity of 


weavers, the Brethren of St. ALEXTUS, the Followers of GERHARD 


the Great, in a word, all who pretended to an uncommon degree of 


ſanctity and devotion, were called Beghards, although they procured 
themlelves the neceſſaries of life by honeſt induſtry, without having 


recourſe to the fordid trade of begging. 


* 


The denominations therefore of Beghards, Beguttes, Beguins, and 
Beguines, are rather honourable than otherwite, when we conſider 


their origin; and they are mentioned as ſuch; in ſeveral records and 
deeds of this century, wboſe authority is moſt refpectable, particu- 
larly in the Teſtament of St. LEWIS, king of France. But, in pro- 
ceſs of time, thefe terms loſt gradually, as the caſe often happens, 
their primitive ſignification, and became marks of infamy and de- 
riſion. For, among theſe religious beggars and theſe ſandimonious 
pretenders to extraordinary piety, there were many, whole piety was 


nothing more than the moit ſenſeleſs ſuperſtition ; many alſo, whoſe 


auttere devotion was accompanied with opinions of a corrupt nature, 
and entirely oppolite to the döctrine of the church, and (what was 
full more horrible) many artful hypocrites, who, under the maſk of 


religion, concealed the molt abominable principles, and committed 
the moſt enormous crimes. Theſe were the fools and knaves who 


bronght the denomination of Beghards into difrepute, and rendered 
it both ridiculous and infamous; ſo that it was only employed to 
ugnify idiots, heretics, or hypocrites. The denomination of Lol- 
tards, of which we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more amply hereatter, 
met with the ſame fate, and was rendered contemptible by the- per- 
ſons who maſked their iniquity under that ſpecious title, | 


e] See the Acta Ingui/. Theol. publiſhed by LIMBORCH, p. 298. 
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life [7]. 


202. 310. 313. and particularly 307. 329. 382. 389, &. Among 


moſt every thing we have ſaid upon that head: Anno 1294, Petru. 


that the latter were called Bigochi). Ii dogmatizabant, quod mllus 


_ #þ/+ ſoli ſunt in ia Dei et wera eccleſia, &c. 


The Interna! HISTORY of the Cuuncn. 
that the Bizechi were divided into two claſſes, which 
dcrived their different denominations of perfect and in. 
derfe, from the different degrees of auſterity that the 
diſcovered in their manner of living. The perfe lived 
upon alms, abſtained from wedlock, and had no fixed 
habitations. The zmperfe#, on the contrary, had their 
houſes, wives, and poliefions, and were engaged, like 
the reſt of their fellow-citizens, in the various affairs of 


XLI. We muſt not confound theſe Begins and Bi. 
gnines, Who derived their origin from an auſtere branch 


of the Franciſcan order, with the German and Belgie 


Beguincs, who crept out of their obſcurity in this century, 
and multiplied prodigiouſly in a very ſhort ſpace of 
time [u]). Their origin was of earlier date than this 


the various paſſages of ancient writers, which tend to illuſtrate the 
hiſtory of the Fratricelli and Beguins, I ſhall quote only one, which 
is to be found in JoRDAN's Chronicon, publiſhed by MUR AToR1, 
in his Antigg. Ital. medii evi, tom. iv. p. 1020. and confirms al- 


de Macerata et Petrus de Foroſemproneo Apoflate fuerunt ordini 
Minorum et bæretici. His petentibus erematice vivere, ut Regulan 
B. Franciſci ad litteram fervare pofjent. Quibus plures Apoſtate 
adbejerunt, qui ftatum communitatis damnabant et declarationt. 
Regulz, et vocabant ſe Fratres S. Franciſci (he ought to have faid 
Fratricellos) Sæculares; (i. e. the Tertiaries, who were the friends and 
aſſociates of the Fratricelli, without quitting, however, their ſecular 
ſtate, or entering into the monaſtic order), Sæculares autem vo- 
carunt Pizocios aut Fratricellos vel Bocaſotos (here JORDAN is mil- 
taken, in afirming, that the Sæculares were called Fratricelli; for 
this latter name belonged only to the true monks of St. FRANCI5S, 
and not to the Terizaries. I he other circumſtances of this account 
are exact, and ſhew that the more auſtere profeſſors of the Franciſtan 
rule wer: divided into two claſſes, viz. into friars and ſeculars, and 


ſummus Pontiſe Kegulam B. Frauciſci declarare potuit. Item, quid 
Angelus avſiuiit a Nicolao tertio Papatus auttoritatem. . . . Et quid 


[) This diviion is mentioned, or ſuppoſed by ſeveral authors, 
and more eſpecially in the Ada Ingquifit. Tholoſane, p. 303. 310, 
312, 313. 319, &c. 

L] In rhe laſt century, there was a great debate carried on in the 
Netherlands concerning the origin of the Beghards and Beguines, of 
which I have given an ample account in a work not yet publiſhed, 
In the courſe of this controverſy, the Beguines produced the moſt au- 
thentic and unexceptionable records and diplomas, from which it ap: 
peared, that, ſo early as the eleventh and twelfth century, there had 

| Century) 
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Their primitive eſtabliſh- 
ment was, undoubtediy, the effect of virtuous diſpoſitions 
and upright intentions. A certain number of pious 
women, both virgins and widows, in order to maintain 


| their integrity, and preſerve their principles from the con- 


tagion of a vitious and corrupt age, formed themſelves 
into ſocieties, each of which had a fixed place of reſi- 
dence, and was under the inſpection and government of 
a female head, Here they divided their time between 
exerciſes of devotion, and works of honeſt induſtry, 
reſorving to themſelves the liberty of entering into the 
ſtate of matrimony, as alſo of quitting the convent, 
whenever they thought proper. And as all thoſe among 
the female ſex, who made extraordinary proſeſſions of 
piety and devotion, were diſtinguiſhed by the title of 
Beguines, 1. e. perſons who were uncommonly a/ſidusus 
in prayer, that title was given to the women of whom we 


are now ſpeaking [w]. The firſt ſociety of this kind, 


been ſeveral ſocieties of Beguines eſtabliſhed in Holland and Flanders, 
It is true, they had no more than three of theſe authentic acts to of- 
ter as a proof of their antiquity z the firſt was- drawn up in the year 
106 5, the ſecond in the year 1129, the third in 1151; and they were 


all three drawn up, at Pifyorden, by the Beguines, who, at that time, 


were ſettled there. See AUB. MIRÆEI Opera Diplomatico-hiſtorica, 
tom. ii. c. xxvi. p. 948. and tom. 111, p. 628. edit. nov.—ERYCiUS 
PUTEANUS, De Begbinarum apud Belgas inſlituto et nomine ſuffragio. 
This treatiſe of Pur EAN us 1s to be found with another of the fame 
author, and upon the ſame ſubject, in a work entitled, Jos PHI 
GELDOLPHI A RYCKEL Vita S. Veggæ cum Aduotationbus, p. 65 
227. Duaci 1631, in 4to. Now, though we grant that thoſe writers 
are miſtaxen, who place the firſt riſe of the Beguires in the twelfth 
or thirteenth century, yet the ſmall number of authentic records, 
which they have to produce in favour of their antiquity, is an incon— 


teſtable proof of the obſcurity, in which they lay concealed, before 


the time in which theſe writers place their origin, and may render it 
almoſt probable, that the only convent of Beguines, that exiſted be- 
fore the thirteenth century, was that of Vilvorden in Brabant. | 
[ww] All the Beghards and Beguines that yet remain in Flanders 
and Holland, where their convents have almot entirely changed their 
ancient and primitive form, athrm unanimouſly, that both ther 
name and inſtitution derive their origin from St. BEGGHRE, dutcucis 
of Brabant, and daughter of PEPIN, mayor of the palace to the king 
of Auftrafia, who lived in the ſeventh century. 'I'his lady, therefore, 
they conſider as their patroneſs, and honour her as a kind of tutelary 
divinity with the deepeſt ſentiments of venetation and reſpett. Sce 
Jos. GELD. A RYCKEL iz Vita S. Begge cum Adutat. Duaci et 


3 „ that 


century, but it was only now that they acquired a name, C 
and made a noiſe in the world. 
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Lollards. 


The Internal HISTORY of the CHURCH. 


that we read of, was formed at Nivelle in Brabant, in the 
year 1226[x]; and was followed by ſo many inſtitutions 
of a like nature in France, Germany, Holland, and Flanders, 
that, towards the middle of the thirteenth century, there 
was ſcarcely a City of any note, that had not its beguinage, 
or vineyard, as it was ſometimes called in conformity to 
the ſtyle of the Song of Songs[ y]. All theſe female ſo- 
cieties were not governed by the ſame laws: but, in the 
greateſt part of them, the hours, that were not devoted 
to prayer, meditation, or other religious exerciſes, were 
employed in weaving, embroidering, and other manual 
labours of various kinds; The poor, ſick, and diſabled 
Beguines were ſupported by the pious liberality of ſuch 
opulent perſons as were friends to the-order, 

XLII. This female inſtitution was ſoon imitated in 
Flanders by the other ſex; and conſiderable numbers of 
unmarried men, both batchelors and widowers, formed 
themſelves into communities of the ſame kind with thoſe 


of the Beguines, under the inſpection and government of 


a certain chief, and with the ſame religious views and 
purpoſes; ſtill, however, reſerving to themſelves the 
liberty of returning to their former method of life | z]. 
Theſe pious perſons were, in the ſtyle of this age, called 


Lowani edita; a work of great bulk and little merit, and full of the 
mott filly and infipid fables. —Thofe who are no well- wiſhers to the 
cauſe of the Beguines adopt a quite different account of their origin, 
which they deduce from LAMBERT LE BEGUXE, a prieſt and native 
of Liege, who lived in the twelfth century, and was much eſteemed 
on account of his eminent piety, The learned PETER COENS, 
canon of Autaverp, has defended this opinion with more erudition 
than any other writer, in his Diſqugſitio Hiftorica de Origine Beghina- 
rum et Begbinagiorum in Beigio, Leod. 1672, in 12mo, 

[x] Other hiſtorians ſay, in the year 1207, 

[yz] See MaTTH. Parts, Hiſtor. Major, ad An. 1243 & 1250, 


| p. 540. 696.— THOMAS CANTIPRATENSIS a Bono Uniwverſali de 


Apibus, lib. 11. cap. li. p. 478. edit. Colvenerii.—PETRUS DE 
HERENTRAL, in his Aunals, from which, though they are not yet 
publiſhed, we have a very remarkable paſſage cited by Jos. GELD. 
A RYCKEL, in his Obſervationes ad Vitam S. Begge, & cxcvi. 
p. 355- The origin and charters of the convents of Beguines, that 
were founded during this and the following century in Holland and 
Flanders, are treated in an ample manner by AuB. MIRus, in his 
Opera Hiſtorico diplomatica, JohN BAPT. GRAMMAYE, in his 
Antiquitates Belgicæ, ANTON. SANDERS, in his Brabantia et Flan- 
aria lluſirata, and by the other writers of Belgic hiſtory. 


[z] MA FTTH. Pakis, Hiſt. Major, ad Al. 1253, p. 539, 540. 
Beghards, 


Ils 
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as, 
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Beghards, and, by a corruption of that term uſual among C EN T. 


the Flemiſh and Dutch, Bogards; from others they re- 
ceived the denomination of Lollards; in France they were 
diſtinguiſhed at firſt by that of Bons Valets, or Bons 
Gargons, and afterwards by that of Beguins: they were 
alſo called the Fraternity of weavers, from the trade, 
which the greateſt part of them exerciſed. The firſt 
ſociety of the Beghards ſeems to have been that which 
was eſtabliſhed at Antwerp in the year 1228, and con- 
tinues {till in a flouriſhing ſtate; though the brethren, 
of whom it is compoſed, have long ſince departed from 
their primitive rule of diſcipline and manners. This 


| firſt eſtabliſhment of the Beghards was followed by many 


more in Germany, France, Holland, and Flanders; though, 


after all their ſucceſs, their congregations were leſs nu- 
merous than thoſe of the Beguines [a]. It is worthy of 
obſervation, that the Roman pontifs never honoured the 
ſocieties of the Beghards and Beguines with their ſolemn 


or explicit approbation, nor confirmed their eſtabliſhments 


by the ſeal of their authority. They, however, granted 
them a full toleration, and even defended them often 
againſt the ſtratagems and violence of their enemies, who 
were many in number. This appears by the edicts in 
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favour of the Beghards, which the pontifs granted in 


compliance with the earneſt ſollicitations of many il— 
luſtrious perſonages, who withed well to that ſociety. It 
did not, however, continue always in a flouriſhing ſtate. 
The greateſt part of the convents, both of the Beghards 


and Beguines, are now either demoliſhed, or converted to 


other uſes. In Flanders, indeed, a conſiderable number 
of the latter ſtill ſubſiſt, but few of the former are to be 
tound any where. | 55 
XLIII. After the accounts hitherto given of the rulers 
ol the church, and of the monaſtic and other religious 


[a] See RYCKELI Vita S. Begg, p. 635.—ANT. SANDERII 


Flandria Illuſtraia, lib. c xvi. p. 136.—-Jo. BAPT. GRam- 
MAY EI Antiquit. Fland, & in. Gandawo, p. 22.—AUB. MIRAI 
Opera Diplom. Hiſt. tom. iii. c. elxviii, p. 144, —HELYor, Hi. 
des Ordres, tom. vii. p. 248. who is, nevertheſeſs, chargeable with 
many errors. —- GERHARD US ANTONINUS, Pater Minifler (lo the 
head of the order is called in our times) Beghardorum Antaberpienſiui 
in Epiſtola ad Ryckium de Beghardorum origine et ſatis, in RYCKELI1 
Vita S. Beggæ, p. 489. This author, indeed, from a ſpirit of par- 
tality to his order, conceals the truth deſignedly in various places. 
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century, it will not be improper to conclude this chapter 
by mentioning briefly the Greek and Latin writers, who, 
during the fame period, acquired a name by their learned 
productions. The moſt eminent among the Greeks 
were 
Nick TAs ACOMINATUS, who compoſed a work en- 
titled, The Hiftory and Treaſure of the Orthodox Faith; 
Grrmanus, the Grecian patriarch, of whom we have 
et extant, among other productions of leſs note, 4 
Book againſt the Latins, and An Expoſition of the Greet 
Liturgy ; | 
THEODORUS LASCARIS, who left behind him fevers 


treatiſes upon various ſubjects of a religious nature, and 


who alſo entered the liſts againſt the Latins, which was 


the reigning paiſion among ſuch of the Greeks, as were 
endowed with any tolerable parts, and were deſirous of 


ſhewing their zeal for the honour of their nation; 
NiczpHoRus BLEMMIDA, who employed his talents 


in the ſalutary work of healing the diviſions between 


the Greeks and Latins; 
ARSENIUS, whoſe Synopſis of the Canon Law of the 


Greets, is far from being contemptible ; 
GzoRGIUs ACROPOLITA, who acquired a high degree 


of renown, not only by his hiſtorical writings, but alſo 


by the tranſactions and negociations in which he was 
employed by the emperor Mrcnasr ; 


Joyannes BECCUS, or Veccus, who involved him- 


ſelf in much trouble, and made himſelf many enemies, 
by defending the cauſe of the Latins againſt his own 
nation with: too much zeal ; 


GEORGE METOCHITA, and ConsranTing MELI- 


TENIOTA, who employed, without ſucceſs, their molt 


earneſt efforts to bring about a reconciliation between 


the Creeks and Latins ; j 


GEOROR PACHYMERES, who acquired a name by his 
commentary upon Diowys1vs, the pretended chief of the 
myſtics, and by a hiſtory which he compoſed of his own 


time; and 
GeoRGE the Cyprian, whoſe hatred of the Latins, 


and warm oppolition to VEccus above-mentioned, 


rendered 
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tions { b]. | 


XLIV. The prodigious number of Latin writers that 
appeared in this century renders it impoſſible for us. to 


mention them all ; we ſhall therefore confine our ac- 
count to thoſe among them, who were the moſt eminent, 


and whoſe theological writings demand moſt frequently 


our notice in the courſe of this hiſtory. Such are, 


Joachlu, abbat of Flora in Calabria, who, though 


Ieſteemed on account of his piety and knowledge, was, 
nevertheleſs, a man of mean parts and of a weak judg- 
Iment, full of enthuſiaſtic and viſionary notions, and 
therefore conſidered, during his life and after his death, 
by the miſerable and blinded multitude, as a prophet ſent 
from above. The pretended prophecies of this filly 


fanatic are abundantly known, and have been frequently 
publiſhed [e]; „ „ 
STEPHEN LANG TON, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who 


wrote commentaries upon the greateſt part of the books 
of ſcripture [d]; | 


FRANCIS, the founder of the famous ſociety of Friars- 
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bendered him more famous than all his other produc- c E N r. 
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minors, or Franciſcans, whoſe writings were deſigned to 


touch the heart, and excite pious and devout ſentiments, 
but diſcover little genius, and leſs judgment; 
ALAN DE L'ISLE, a logician, who made no mean 


figure among that diſputatious tribe, who applied himſelf _ 


alſo to the ſtudy of chemiſtry, and publiſhed ſeveral 
moral diſcourſes, in which there are many wiſe and 
uſeful exhortations and precepts [e]; 


[] For a more ample account of all theſe writers, the reader may 
conſult the Bibliotheca Græca of FABRICIUS. 5 

c] The life of JoaCHIM was written in Italian by GREGORY 
DI LAURO, and publiſhed in 4to at Naples, in the year 1660. The 
firſt edition of his prophecies was printed at Venice, in the year 
1517, and was followed by ſeveral new editions, to ſatisfy the curioſity 
ot the populace, great and ſmall. | 

[A4] LANGTON was a learned and polite author for the age 


he lived in. It is to him we are indebted for the diviſion of the 


Bible into chapters. He wrote Commentariss upon all the Books of 


| the Old Teflament, and upon St. Paul's Epiftles. 


Le] Several of the name of ALAN lived in this century, who 
have been ſtrangely confounded both by ancient and modern writers. 
dee JAQ. LE Bok UT, Memoires ſur l' Het. d'Auxerre, tom. i. 
4 300. & Diſſert. ſur F Hift, Civil, et Eccleſ. de Paris, tom. ii. 
293. \ | x 


Jacopus 


wet 


Tries {g]. The other writers, who trod the ſame intri- 


BERT CapiTo [i], THomas CANTIPRATENSIS, JOHN 


ARMAND DE BELLO Visv, and ſeveral others. | 


The Tuternal His Tory of the CHURCH. 


Jacopus DE VITRIACo, who acquired a name by hi 
I Oriental Hiſtory ; and JacoBus DE VoRAGINE, whoſe 
. Hiſtory of the Lombards [F] was received with applauſe, 

'The writers of this century, who obtained the greateſt 
renown on account of their laborious reſearches in, what 
was called, philoſophical or dialectical theology, were, 
ALBERTUs MacGNus, THOMAS AquUINAs, and Boxa- 
VENTURA, who were, each of them, truly poſſeſſed of an 
inquiſitive turn of mind, a ſublime and penetrating ge- 
nius, accompanied with an uncommon talent of ſounding 
the moſt hidden truths, and treating with facility the moſt 
abſtruſe ſubjects, though they are all chargeable with er- 
rors and reveries that do little honour to their memo- 


cate paths of metaphyſical divinity, were many in num- 
ber, and ſeveral of them juſtly admired, though much 
inferior in renown to the celebrated triumvirate now 
mentioned ; ſuch were ALEXANDER DE HALEs, the in- 
terpreter of ARISTOTLE, WILLIAM of Paris [B], Ro- 


DE PECKHAM, WILLIAM DURAND, RoGER Bacon [AJ, 
RICHARD MipDLETON, AEcipius DE COLUMNA, 


(/] Jac. ECHARDI Scriptor. Domin. tom. i. p. 454: —BoL- WT, 
LANDI Pref. ad Acta Sanftor. tom. i. p. 9g. x 
[g] For an account of ALBERT, ſe: ECHARD. Script. Don. f 
tom. i. p. 162.—For an account of THOMAS AQUINAS, who 
was called the Angel of the ſcholaſtics among other ſplendid titles, ice 
the Acta Sanctorum, tom. i. Marti, p. 655. & ANT. TuRoN, Vie Ne 
de St. Thomas, Paris, 17375 in 4to.— We have alſo a circumſtantial L: 


relation of whatever concerns the life, writings, and exploits of 00 


BONAVENTURA, the tutelary ſaint of the Liounois in France, in the lt 
two following books, wiz. COLONIA, Hifloire Literaire de la 21 th 
de Lyon, tom. ii. p- 307. and the Hifloire de la Vie et du Culte de ò 


Bonaventure, par un Religieux Cordelier, a Lyon, 1747, in 8vo. 4 
[+] See the Gallia Chriſtiana, publiſhed by the Benedictines, 
tom. vii. p. 95. 8 


[7] The learned ANTHONY Wood has given an ample account i 
of ROBERT CAPITO, in his Antiquitat. Oxonienſ. tom. i. p. 81. Þ 
* 3 

le] We are ſurprized to find ROGER Bacon thruſt here 


into a crowd of vulgar /iterati, ſince that great man, whoſe aſtoniſh- 


ing genius and univerſal learning have already been taken notice of, 
was, in every reſpe&, ſuperior to ALBERT and BONAVENTURA, 
two of the heroes of Dr. Mo$SHEIM'sS tr iumwirate. 


Huco 
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hi Hoco DE St. Caro gained much applauſe by the c E N T. 
oſe NU rcordunce, which he compoſed of the Holy Bible [1]. 1 IP - 


GUILLAUME DE St. AMOUR, carried on with great? 
jrit and reſolution, but with little ſucceſs, a literary 
at nd theological war againſt the Mendicant friars, who 
re, Wooked upon begging as a mark of ſanctity. 

A HumBERT DE RomManis drew up a ſyſtem of rules 
an Hand precepts, with a view to put under a better regulation 
e-: he lives and manners of the monaſtic orders. 

No GuiLIELMUs PERALDUS aroſe in this century to the 
igheſt degree of literary renown, in conſequence of a 
ſyſtem of morals he publiſhed under the title of Summa 
Wirtutum et Vitiorum [m]. 8 N 
| RaimonD MARTIN yet ſurvives the oblivion that has 
overed many of his cotemporaries ; and his Pugio Fidei, 
or Sword of Faith, which he drew againſt the Jews and 
Saracens, has eſcaped the ruins of time. 

n. Joan of PARIs deſerves an eminent rank among the 
glorious defenders of truth, liberty, and juſtice; ſince he 
maintained the authority of the civil powers, and the 
9 majeſty of kings and princes, againſt the ambitious ſtra- 


— 


A, Wtzzems and uſurpations of the Roman pontifs, and de- 
clared openly his oppolition to the opinion that was 
: commonly adopted with reſpect to the ſacrament of the 


Lord's ſupper and the preſence of CaRIsT in that holy 
„. Nordinance [u]. 


ſee [I] HuGo DE ST. CARo, or St. Cher, compoſed alſo a very 
Jie learned collection of the various readings of the Hebrew, Greek, and 
ja] Latin manuſcripts of the Bible. This work, which he entitled 
of {MW correforium Bibliz, is preſerved in manuſcript in the Sorbonne 
he library. We muſt not forget to obſerve alſo that his Concordance is 
le the firſt that ever was compiled. | 
6. [n] See COLONIA, Hiſtoire Literaire de la Ville de Lyon, tom. ii. 
RP 322. | 
3, Iz] We may learn his opinion concerning the euchariſt from his 
rreatiſe, entitled, Determinatio de S. Cena, and publiined in 8vo at 
nt London, by the learned Dr. ALix, in the year 1636.—See alſo 
1. ECHARDI Scriptor. Dominican. tom. i. p. 501—BALUZIL Vitæ 
ontif. Avenionenſ. tom. i. p. 4. 576, 577. 
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_ Greeks and Orientals, by their immoderate averſion to the 


Concerning the doctrine of the Chriſtian church during thi 


the religion of CHRIS TH continued to ſuffer under the 
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century. 


I. HOWEVYEN numerous and deplorable the cot. 
ruptions and ſuperſtitious abuſes were, that had 
hitherto reigned in the church, and deformed the beau- 
tiful ſimplicity of the goſpel, they were nevertheleſs in- 
creafed in this century, inftead of being reformed, and 


growing tyranny of fanaticiſm- and ſuperſtition. The 
progreſs of reafon and truth was retarded among the 


Latins, their blind admiration of whatever bore the ſtamp 
of antiquity, the indolence of their biſhops, the ſtupidity 
of their clergy, and the calamities of the times. Among 


the Latins, many concurring cauſes united to augment n 


the darkneſs of that cloud that had already been caſt over ¶ ſe 
the divine luſtre of genuine Chriſtianity, On the one d. 
hand, the Roman pontifs could not bear the thoughts of ir 
any thing that might have the remoteſt tendency to di- In 
miniſh their authority, or to encroach upon their pre- r. 
rogatives ; and therefore they laboured aſſid uouſly to keep I a 
the multitude in the dark, and to blaſt every attempt that Nd 
was made towards a reformation in the doctrine or diſ- I 
cipline of the church. On the other hand, the ſchool- 
divines, among whom the Dominican and Franciſcan iſ t 
monks made the greateſt figure on account of their un- 
intelligible jargon and ſubtilty, ſhed perplexity and dark- 

neſs over the plain truths of religion by their intricate 


diſtinctions, and endleſs diviſions, and by that cavilling, 


both of truth and virtue. It is true, that theſe ſcholaſtic 
doctors were not all equally chargeable with corrupting 
the truth ; the moſt enormous and criminal corrupters of 


: 
t 
F 
quibbling, diſputatious ſpirit, that is the mortal enemy e 
jt 
{ 
] 
Chriſtianity were thoſe who led the multitude into the « 


two following abominable errors : that it was in the 


power of man to perform, if he pleaſed, a more perfect 
obedience than God required; and that the whole of re- 
ligion conſiſted in an external air of gravity, and in cer- 

tain compoſed bodily geſtures, 


11-3 


HAP. III. The Doctrine of the CHu Re. 


Thc ſtate of religion by particular facts. In the 1v 
Kouncil of the Lateran that was held by InnocenT III, 
in the year 1215, and at which a prodigious number of 
Neccleſiaſtics were aſſembled [o], that imperious pontif, 
without deigning to conſult any body, publiſhed no leſs 


hi 


r- than ſeventy laws or decrees, by which not only the au- 
al {Mthority of the popes and the power of the clergy were 
u. Wconfirmed and extended, but alſo new doctrines, or arti- 
n. e of faith, were impoſed upon Chriſtians. Hitherto 
nd che opinions of the Chriſtian doctors, concerning the 
he manner in which the body and blood of CHRISH were 
he preſent in the euchariſt, were extremely different; nor 
he had the church determined by any clear and poſitive 
he {MW decree the ſentiment that was to be embraced in relation 


to that important matter. It was reſerved for Innocent 
ty to put an end to the liberty, which every Chriſtian had 
no WM hitherto enjoyed, of interpreting this preſence in the 
nt manner he thought moſt agreeable to the declarations of 
er WE ſcripture, and to decide in favour of the moſt monſtrous 
ne doctrine, that the frenzy of ſuperſtition was capable of 
of {MW inventing. This audacious pontif pronounced the opi- 
li- nion that is embraced at this day in the church of Rome 
e- W relating to that point, to be the only true and orthodox 


ep account of the matter; and he had the honour of intro- 


at WW ducing and eſtabliſhing the uſe of the term Tranſub/tan- 
i- tiation, which was hitherto abſolutely unknown [p]. 
-The ſame pontif placed, by his own authority, among 
an the duties preſcribed by the divine laws, that of auricular 
n- oonfeſſion to a prieſt ; a confeſſion that implied not only a 
k- Wl general acknowledgement, but alſo a particular enumera- 
te tion of the ſins and follies of the penitent. Before this 
7 WM period ſeveral doctors, indeed, looked upon this kind of 
ny Wh onfeſſion, as a duty inculcated by divine authority; but 
tie this opinion was not publicly received as the doctrine of 
ng Wl the church. For though the confeſſion of fins was juſtly 
of W looked upon as an eſſential duty, yet it was left to every 
he Chriſtian's choice, to make this confeſſion mentally to 


& (o] At this council there were preſent 412 biſhops, 800 
bots and priors, beſides the ambaſſadors of almoſt all the Eu— 

ropean princes. : | 

- [3] See Eb. Ar BER TIN us, De Euchariſtia, lib. iii. p. 972. 
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CENT, the Supreme Being, or to expreſs it in words to a ſpiti 
5 5 u. tual confident and director [q]. Theſe two laws, which, 
| by the authority of INN ocENT, were received as laws g 

God, and adopted, of conſequence, as laws of the church, 

occaſioned a multitude of new injunctions and rites, 9 

which not even the ſmalleſt traces are to be found in the 

ſacred writings, or in the apoſtolic and primitive age 

and which were much more adapted to eſtabliſh and ex: 

tend the reign of ſuperſtition, than to open the eyes of 

the blinded multitude upon the enormous abuſes of which 
it had been the ſource. Ds 7 3 

The ſet of III. There is nothing that will contribute more to 
ren kg, 2a convince us of the miſerable ſtate of religion in this 

Whippers, century, and of the frenzy that almoſt generally prevailed 

in the devotion of theſe unhappy times, than the riſe of 
the ſect called Flagellantet, or M hippers, which ſprung up 
in Italy in the year 1260, and was propagated from thence 
through almoſt all the countries of Europe. The ſocie- 
ties, that embraced this new diſcipline, preſented the 
moſt hideous and ſhocking ſpectacle, that can well be 
conceived ; they ran in multitudes, compoſed of perſons 
of both ſexes, and of all ranks and ages, through the 
public places of the moſt populous cities, and alſo through 
the fields and deſarts, with whips in their hands, laſhing 
their naked bodies with the moſt aſtoniſhing ſeverity, 
filling the air with their wild ſhrieks, and beholding the 
firmament with an air of diſtraction, ferocity, and horror; th 
and all this with a view to obtain the divine mercy for e 
themſelves and others, by the r voluntary mortification WT 
and penance [r]. This method of appeaſing the Deity MW!" 
was perfectly conformable to the notions concerning re- II 
ligion that generally prevailed in this century; nor did ti 
theſe fanatical J/Yhippers do any thing more, in this ex- m 
travagant diſcipline, than practiſe the leſſons they had n 
received from the monks, eſpecially from thoſe of the I 
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I] See the book of the learned DAILLE, concerning Auricular el 
Confeſſion. ot I 


le] CHRIST. SCHoTGENII Hiftoria Flagellantium.— Aus . 
BolLEAu, Hiſtoire des Flagellans, chap. ix. p. 253. We have allo tl 
a lively picture of this fanatical diſcipline of the Whippers, exliibited Hb 
in MARTENE's Voyage Literaire de deux Benedictins, tom. Ul. it} 
P- 105. with which the reader may compare MURATORI Antiqſ. t 
Ital. medii avi, tom. vi. p. 469. c | 
Mendicant 


HAP. III. The Doctrine of the CnUxch. 


lendicant orders. Hence they attracted the eſteem and 
eneration not only of the populace, but alſo of their 
Julers, and were honoured and revered by all ranks and 
orders on account of their extraordinary ſanctity and 
irtue. Their ſect, however, did not continue always in 
he ſame high degree of credit and reputation; for though 
he primitive Il hippers were exemplary in point of mo- 
als, yet their ſocieties were augmented, as might natu- 
ally be expected, by a turbulent and furious rabble, 


and impious opinions. Hence both the emperors and 
dontifs thought proper to put an end to this religious 
renzy, by declaring all devout whipping contrary to the 
livine law, and prejudicial to the ſoul's eternal inte- 
eſts. | 

IV. The Chriſtian interpreters and commentators of 
this century, differ very little from thoſe of the preceding 
times, The greateſt part of them pretended to draw 
from the depths of truth (or rather of their imaginations) 
what they called the Internal juice and marrow of the 
criptures, i. e. their hidden and myſterious ſenſe; and 
his they did with ſo little dexterity, ſo little plauſibility 
gh and invention, that the moſt of their explications muſt 
ns appear inſipid and nauſeous to ſuch as are not entirely 
ty, deſtitute of judgment and taſte. If our readers be deſirous 
the Nof a proof of the juſtice of this cenſure, or curious to try 
Ir ; the extent of their patience, they have only to peruſe the 
for Nexplications that have been given by archbiſhop LAN G- 
on rox, HUGH DE ST. CHER, and AN TONY of Padua, of 
ity the various books of the Old and New Teſſament. The 
re- N Maſtic doctors carried this viſionary method of interpre- 
did Iting ſcripture to the greateſt height, and diſplayed the 


x- moſt laborious induſtry, or rather the moſt egregious folly, 


dad Nin ſearching for myſteries, where reaſon and common 
the lenſe could find nothing but plain and evident truths. 
They were too penetrating and guick-ſighted not to perceive 
clearly in the holy ſcriptures all thoſe doctrines that were 
yrs Nagreeable to their idle and fantaſtic ſyſtem. Nor were 
allo their adverſaries the ſchoal-men entirely averſe to this ar- 
ited bitrary and fanciful manner of interpretation; though 

their principal induſtry was employed rather in collecting 
tie explications given by the ancient doctors, than in 
ant mventmng 


nany of whom were infected with the moſt ridiculous 
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rected from the ancient copies [?]. The Greeks con- 


 ABULPHARAIUS, that celebrated Syrian, whoſe erudition 


The fate of 
the: didactic 
theology. 


of ALBERT the Great, and Thomas AquiNAs, wil 


The Internal HISTORY of the CHURCH. 


inventing new ones, as appears ſrom the writings 9 
ALEXANDER HatEgs, GuilIELMUs ALVERNUS, anf 
THOMAS Aquinas himſelf, We muſt not, however, 
omit obſerving, that the ſcholaſtic doctors in gener], 
and more eſpecially theſe now mentioned, had recourk 
often to the ſubtilties of logic and metaphyſic, to ali 
them in their explications of the ſacred writings. Ty 
facilitate the ſtudy and interpretation of theſe divine 
books, Hu pr ST. CHER compoſed his Concordance ij 
and the Dominicans, under the eye of their ſupreme 
chief the learned JoRDAN, gave a new edition of the 
Latin tranſlation of the Bible, carefully reviſed and cor- 


tributed nothing, that deſerves attention, towards the 
illuſtration of the Holy Scriptures ; the greateſt part of 
which were expounded with great learning by GREGoRr 


was famous throughout all the eaſt, and whom we hay 
already had occaſion to mention in the courſe of thi 
hiſtory [2 J. | „„ 

V. Syſtems of theology and morals were multiplict 


exceedingly in this century; and the number of tho I. 
writers, who treated of the divine perfections and wor- tr 
| ſhip, and of the practical rules of virtue and obedience, Mo 
is too great to permit our mentioning them particularly. 
All ſuch as were endowed with any conſiderable degretM!; 
of genius and eloquence employed their labours uponM:tt 


theſe noble branches of ſacred ſcience, more efpeciall/Mle 
the academical and public teachers, among whom tith 
Dominicans and Franciſcans held the moſt eminent rank-MWa: 
It is, indeed, neither neceſſary to mention the name, Hoi 
nor to enumerate the productions, of theſe doctors, ſino in 
whoever is acquainted with the characters and writing 


know every thing that is worthy of note in the reft, who 
were no more than their echos. The latter of theſe tw 
truly great men, who was commonly called the Angel 


[5] See ECHARDI Scriptor. Ord. Prædicator. tom. i. p- 194. 


Lt] RICA. SIMON, Critique de la Bibliotheque des Auteurs Ecdliſ 
par M. Du Pin. | 


[4] Jos, Siu. ASSEMANI Biblioth. Orient. Vatican. tom. i 
277. . 3 
L | it 


CHAP. III. The Docrine of the CHURCH. 
Fit; ſchaols, or the Angelic Doctor, ſat unrivalled at the head 


of the divines of this century, and deſervedly obtained the 
principal place among thoſe who digeſted the doctrines 


of Chriſtianity into a regular ſyſtem, and illuſtrated and 


explained them in a ſcientific manner. For no ſooner 
had his ſyſtem or ſum of theology and morals ſeen the 
light, than it was received univerſally with the higheſt 
applauſe, placed in the ſame rank with the famous Book 


of Sentences of PETER LOMBARD, and admitted as the 


ſtandard of truth and the great rule according to which 
the public teachers formed their plans of inſtruction, and 


the youth their method of ſtudy. Certain writers, in- 


deed, have denied that THouAs was the author of the 
celebrated ſyſtem that bears his name [w] ; but the rea- 
ſons they alledge in ſupport of this notion are utterly 
deſtitute of evidence and ſolidity [x]. _ 1 

VI. The gteateſt part of theſe doctors followed 
ARISTOTLE as their model, and made uſe of the logical 
and metaphylical principles of that ſubtile philoſopher 


lin illuſtrating the doctrines of Chriſtianity and removing 


the difficulties with which fome of them were attended. 
In their philoſophical explications of the more ſublime 
truths of that divine religion they followed the hypotheſis 
of the Realifts, which ſect, in this century, was much 
more numerous and flouriſhing than that of the Noming- 
litt, on account of the luſtre and credit it derived from 


the authority of THOMAS AQUINAS and ALBERT, its 


learned and venerable patrons. Yet notwithitanding all 
the ſubtilty and penetration of theſe irrefragable, ſeraphic, 
and angelic doctors, as they were commonly ſtyled, they 


often appeared wiſer in their own conceit, than they were 


in reality, and frequently did little more than involve in 
greater obſcurity, the doctrines which they pretended to 
place in the cleareſt light. For not to mention the ridi- 
culous oddity of many of their expreſſions, the hideous 


[w] See Jo. LAux oll Traditio Ecclæſiæ circa Stmoniem, p. 290. 

[x] See NaTALIS ALEXANDER, Hiftor. Eccleſ. Sec. xili. p. 391. 
—ECHARD and QUETIF, Scriptor. Ordin. Præclicator. Sec. Xi, 
tom. i. p. 293.,—ANT. TOURON, Vie de St. Thomas, p. 604. 


In the original we find Poſitivi in the margin, which is manifeſtly 
a fault ; ſince the Pofativvi were quite oppoſite, in their method of teaching, 
to the ſchool-men, and were the ſame with Biblici mentioned in the tollow- 
ung ſection. See above, Cent, XII. Part II. Ch. III. 5 VIII. 


Vol. III. H barbarity 
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C E N r. barbarity of their ſtyle, and their extravagant and pre: 
N ty ſumptuous deſire of prying into matters that infinitely 

. ſurpaſs the comprehenſion of ſhort- ſighted mortals, they 
were chargeable with defects in their manner of reaſon: 
ing, which every true philoſopher will, of all others, be 
moſt careful to avoid. For they neither defined their 
terms accurately, and hence aroſe innumerable diſpute 


— 2 r r re 170 
1 —— ae 3 - WT 


— 


with perſpicuity and preciſion, and hence they generally 


great Angelic Doctor himſelf, notwithſtanding his boaſted 

method, was defective in theſe - reſpects ; his definitions 

are often vague, or obſcure, and his. plans or diviſions, 

though full of art, are frequently deſtitute of clearneß 

and proportion, 

The num- VIS, The method of inveſtigating divine truth by 
3 o reaſon and philoſophy prevailed univerſally, and was fol- . 
iblicgs , lowed with ſuch ardor, that the number of thoſe, who, . 
greatly di- in conformity with the example of the ancient doctor, , 
miniſhed. drew their ſyſtems of theology from the holy ſcripture . 
and the writings of the fathers, and who acquired on that 

account the name of Bibliciſis, diminiſhed from day to 

day. It is true indeed, that ſeveral perſons of eminent 

piety [y, and even ſome of the Roman pontifs [z], ex- 

horted with great ſeriouſneſs and warmth the ſcholaſtic di- 

vines, and more eſpecially thoſe of the univerlity of 

Paris, to change their method of teaching theology, and, 


[5] See Du Bovlar, Hift. Acad. Pariſ. tom. iii. p. 9. 12 1 
180. ANT. WooD. Antiqq. Oxonienſ. tom. i. p. 91, 92. 94. 

_ [] See the famous epiſtle of GREGORY IX to the profeſſors i 
the univerſity of Paris, publiſhed in DV BouLay's Hiſtor. Acad 
Pariſ. tom. iii. p. 129. The pontif concludes that remarkable 
epiſtle with the following words: Mandamus et ſtridte præcipinu, 
quatenus fine fermento mundane ſcientiæ, doceatis T, heologicam pure 
tatem, non adulterantes verbum Dei Philoſopborum figmentis . . . fi 
contenti terminis a pairibus inſlitutis mentes auditorum veſtrorum frudi 
caleſits eloquii ſaginetis, ut hauriant a fontibus ſalvatoris, 


In the margin of the original, inſtead of Biblicifs, which we find intl 
text, Dr. Mos ux 11 has wrote Sententiarii, which is undoubtedly an overligh 
The Sententiarii, or followers of PEER LomBarD, who is conſidered as ti 

| father of the ſcholaſtic philoſophy, are to be placed in the ſame claſs with tht 
philoſophical divines, mentioned in the preceding ſection, and were quite 0p 
polite to the Biblici, both in their manner of thinking and teaching. No 
above, Cent, XII. Part II. Ch. III. S VIII. „ eee 


laying 


ite oh- 
der 


aying 
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aying aſide their philoſophical abſtraction and ſubtilty, ox N T. 


re deduce the ſublime ſcience of ſalvation from the hol 
{criptures with that purity and ſimplicity, with which it 
2s there delivered by the inſpired writers. But theſe 


Eamonitions and exhortations were without effect; the 


vil was become too inveterate to admit of a remedy, and 
he paſſion for logic and metaphyſic was grown ſo uni- 
erſal and ſo violent, that neither remonſtrances nor ar- 
guments could check its preſumption, or allay its ardor. 
In juſtice however to the ſcholaſtic doors, it is neceſſar 


to obſerve, that they did not neglect the dictates of the 


goſpel, nor the authority of tradition; though what they 
rew from theſe two ſources proves ſuſficiently that they 
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ad ſtudied neither with much attention or application 


pf mind [a]. And it is moreover certain, that, in pro- 
els of time, they committed to others the care of con- 


ulting the ſources now mentioned, and reſerved to them- 


elves the much-reſpe&ed province of philoſophy, and. 


he intricate mazes of dialectical chicane. And, indeed, 
ndependent of their philoſophical vanity, we may align 
mother reaſon for this method of proceeding, drawn from. 


he nature of their profeſſion, and the circumſtances in 
yhich they were placed. For the greateſt part of theſe. 


ubtile doctors were Dominican or Franciſcan friars; 
ind as the monks of theſe Orders had no poſſeſſions, not 
ven libraries, and led, beſides, wandering and itinerant 
Ives, ſuch of them as were ambitious of literary fame, 
ind of the honours of authorſhip, were, for the moſt 
jart, obliged to draw their materials from their own. 
zenius and memory, being deſtitute of all other ſuccours. 

VIII. The opinions which theſe philoſophical divines 
nſtilled into the minds of the youth appeared to the vo- 
aries of the ancient. fathers highly dangerous and even 
ernicious; ; and hence they uſed their utmoſt efforts to 
top the progreſs of theſe opinions and to diminiſh the 
redit and influence of their authors. 
ppoſition at all, ill' grounded; for the ſubtile doctors of 
e ſchool. not only explained the myſteries of religion i in 
manner conformable to the principles of their Pre- 


(a) N Alteration du Dogme 7 beologigue Sable Philiepbie 
Ariſtote, p 289.—RIchARD SIMON, Critique” de la Bibliotheguc 


Þs duteur's Bcclef par M. Du Pix, tom. i. p. 170. 187. 
2 | ſumptuous 


Much Ops 
poſition 
made to the 
ſcholaſtic 


doctors. 177 5 


Nor was their 
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in their public acts, and in their Polemic writings, and 


verity. The living were obliged to confeſs publicly thel 


The Myſ- 
tics oppoſe 
the ſchool- 
men, 
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ſumptuous logic, and modified them according to the 
dictates of their imperfect reaſon, but alſo propagated the 
moſt impious ſentiments and tenets concerning the Su- 
preme Being, the material world, the origin of the uni. 
verſe, and the nature of the foul. And when it was ob- 
jected to theſe ſentiments and tenets, that they were in 
direct contradiction to the genius of Chriſtianity, and to 
the expreſs doctrines of ſcripture, theſe ſcholaſtic quib- 
blers had recourſe, for a reply, or rather for a method 
of eſcape, to that perfidious diſtinction, which has been 
frequently employed by modern deiſts, that theſe tenets 
were philoſophically true, and conformable to right reaſon, 
but that they were, indeed, theologically falſe, and con- 
trary to the orthodox faith. This kindled an open war 
between the Bibliciſts, or Bible-divines, and the ſcholaſtic 
doctors, which was carried on with great warmth 
throughout the whole courſe of this century, particularly 
in the univerſities of Oxford and Paris, where we find 
the former loading the latter with the heavieſt reproaches 


p— * [Ry a oo 8 FOLEY 


accuſing them of corrupting the doctrines of the goſpel, 
both in their public leſſons, and in their private di- 
courſe [4]. Even St. THomas himſelf was accuſed 0 
holding opinions contrary to the truth ; his orthodoxy, 
at leaſt, was looked upon as extremely dubious by many 
of the Pariſian doctors [e]. He accordingly ſaw a fol. 
midable ſcene of oppoſition ariſing againſt him, but hal 
the good fortune to conjure the ſtorm, and to eſcape un- 
touched. Others, whoſe authority was leſs extenſive and 
their names leſs reſpectable, were treated with more ſe- 
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errors; and the dead, who had perſevered in them to the 
laſt, had their memories branded with infamy. 

IX. But the moſt formidable adverſaries the ſcholaſtic 
doctors had to encounter were the Myſtics, who, rejectin; 


[5] See MaTTH. PARIS, Hiflor. Major, p. 541.—B0UL%) 
Hiſt. Acad. Pariſ. tom. iii. p. 397. 430. 433. 472, &c. | 

[c] See Jo. LauNnoi Hiior. Gymnaſ. Nawarrem, part Ill 
lib. ili. cap. cxvi. tom. iv. opp. part I. p. 485.—BoULAY, Hifi 
Acad. Pariſ. tom, iv. p. 204.—PETRI ZORN11 Opuſcula Sath 
tom. i. p. 445.—R. SIMON, Lettres Choifies, tom. 11, p. 266: 
ECHARDI Scriptor. Ordin. Pradicator, tom. i. p. 435. 
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every thing that had the leaſt reſemblance of argumen- c x Nr. 


tation or diſpute about matters of doctrine and opinion, 


confined their endeavours to the advancement of inward 
piety, and the propagation of devout and tender feelings, 


and thus acquired the higheſt degree of popularity. The 


people, who are much more affected with what touches 
their paſſions, than with what is only addreſſed to their 
reaſon, were attached to the Myſtics in the warmeſt man- 


ner; and this gave ſuch weight to the reproaches and in- 


vectives which they threw out againſt the ſchool-men, that 
the latter thought it more prudent to diſarm theſe favou- 
rites of the multitude by mild and ſubmiſſive meaſures, 
than to return their reproaches with indignation and bit- 
terneſs, They accordingly ſet themſelves to flatter the 
My/tics, and not only extolled their ſentimental ſyſtem, 
but employed their pens in illuſtrating and defending it ; 
nay, they affociated it with the ſcholaſtic philoſophy, 


though they were as different from each other as any two 


things could poffibly be, It is well known that Boxa- 


| VENTURA, ALBERT the great, RoBERT CariTo, and 
Tromas AquINAs contributed to this reconciliation 


between Myſticiſm and Dialectics by their learned la- 


| bours, and even went ſo far as to write commentaries 


upon Dionys1vs, the chief of the Myſtics, whom theſe 


| ſubtile doQors probably looked upon with a ſecret con- 


tempt. hos 

X. Both the ſchool-men and Myſtics of this century 
treated, in their writings, of the obligations of morality, 
the duties of the Chriſtian life, and of the means that 
were moſt adapted to preſerve or deliver the foul from the 
ſervitude and contagion of vice; but their methods of 
handling theſe important ſubje&s were, as may be eaſily 
conceiyed, entirely different. We may 
myſtical morality from the Obſervations of GEORGE 
PACHYMERES upon the writings of Dionyſius, and from the 


Spiritual Inſtitutes or Abridgment of Myjtic Theology, com- 


poſed by HUM BERT DE ROMAN IS, of which productions 
the firſt was written in Greek, and the ſecond in Latin. 
As to the ſcholaſtic moraliſts, they were principally em- 
ployed in defining the nature of virtue and vice in gene- 
ral, and the characters of the various virtues and vices 


in particular; and hence the prodigious number of ſums, 
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ſumptuous logic, and modified them according to the 
dictates of their imperfect reaſon, but alſo propagated the 
moſt impious ſentiments and tenets concerning the Su- 
preme Being, the material world, the origin of the uni- 
verſe, and the nature of the ſoul. And when it was ob- 
jected to theſe ſentiments and tenets, that they were in 
direct contradiction to the genius of Chriſtianity, and to 
the expreſs doctrines of ſcripture, theſe ſcholaſtic quib- 
blers had recourſe, for a reply, or rather for a method 
of eſcape, to that perfidious diſtinction, which has been 
frequently employed by modern deiſts, that theſe tenets 
were philoſophically true, and conformable to right reaſon, 
but that they were, indeed, theologicalhh falſe, and con- 
trary to the orthodox faith. This kindled an open war 
between the Bibliciſts, or Bible-divines, and the ſcholaſtic 
doctors, which was carried on with great warmth 
throughout the whole courſe of this century, particularly 
in the univerſities of Oxford and Paris, where we find 


the former loading the latter with the heavieſt reproaches 


in their public acts, and in their Polemic writings, and 


accuſing them of corrupting the doctrines of the goſpel, 
both in their public leſſons, and in their private dif- 


courſe [þ}, Even St. Thomas himſelf was accuſed o 
holding opinions contrary to the truth ; his orthodoxy, 
at leaſt, was looked upon as extremely dubious by man 
of the Pariſian doctors [e]. He accordingly ſaw a for 
midable ſcene of oppoſition ariſing againſt him, but ha 


the good fortune to conjure the ſtorm, and to eſcape un 


touched. Others, whoſe authority was leſs extenſive anc 
their names leſs reſpectable, were treated with more ſe 


verity. The living were obliged to confeſs publicly the! 


errors ; and the dead, who had perſevered in them to th 
laft, had their memories branded with infamy. | 

IX. But the moſt formidable adverſaries the ſcholaſt 
doctors had to encounter were the Myſtics, who, rejectin 


[5] See MaTTH. PARIS, Hiſor. Major, p. 541. — BOT 

Hiſt. Acad. Pari. tom. iii. p. 397. 430. 433. 472, &c. 
ce] See Jo. LAUNOII Hifior. Gymnaſ. Nawarrent, part Il 
lib. 111, cap. cxvi. tom. iv. opp. part I. p. 4385.—BOULAY), Hie 
Acad. Pariſ. tom. iv. p. 204.—PETRI ZORN11 Opuſcula Sac 
tom. i. p. 445.— R. SIMON, Lettres Choiſies, tom. ii. p. 26. 
ECHAR DI Scriptor. Ordin. Prædicator. tom. i. p. 435. 8 
: eyel 
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every thing that had the leaſt reſemblance of argumen- c x N T. 


tation or diſpute about matters of doctrine and opinion, 
confined their endeavours to the advancement of inward 
piety, and the propagation of devout and tender feelings, 
and thus acquired the higheſt degree of popularity. The 
people, who are much more affected with what touches 
) WM their paſſions, than with what is only addreſſed to their 
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reaſon, were attached to the Myſtics in the warmeſt man- 


ner; and this gave ſuch weight to the reproaches and in- 
n | vectives which they threw out againſt the ſchool-men, that 
the latter thought it more prudent to diſarm theſe favou- 
rites of the multitude by mild and ſubmiſſive meaſures, 
than to return their reproaches with indignation and bit- 


Myſtics, and not only extolled their ſentimental ſyſtem, 
but employed their pens in illuſtrating and defending it ; 
nay, they affociated it with the ſcholaſtic philoſophy, 
though they were as different from each other as any two 
things could poſſibly be, It is well known that Boxa- 
VENTURA, ALBERT the great, RoBERT CaAPITo, and 
Tyomas Aquinas contributed to this reconciliation 
between Myſticiſm and Dialectics by their learned la- 
bours, and even went ſo far as to write commentaries 
upon Diownys1vUs, the chief of the Myſtics, whom theſe 
tempt. | : | 

X. Both the ſchool-men and Myſtics of this century 
treated, in their writings, of the obligations of morality, 
tie duties of the Chriſtian life, and of the means that 
were moſt adapted to preſerve or deliver the ſoul from the 
ſervitude and contagion of vice; but their methods of 
handling theſe important ſubje&s were, as may be eaſily 
conceived, entirely different. We may form an idea of 


laſt myſtical morality from the Obſervations of GEORGE 
an Pcnuymerts upon the writings of Dionyſius, and from the 

Virtua] Inſtitutes or Abridgment of Myſtic Theology, com- 
drag Poſed by HumBeRT DE Romanis, of which productions 
xt II the firſt was written in Greek, and the ſecond in Latin. 
Hiſtol 5 to the ſcholaſtic moraliſts, they were principally em- 


Poyed in defining the nature of virtue and vice in gene- 
al, and the characters of the various virtues and vices 
u particular; and hence the prodigious number of ſums, 
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terneſs. They accordingly ſet themſelves to flatter the 


ſubtile doctors probably looked upon with a ſecret con- 
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or ſyſtematical collections, of virtues and vices, that ap- 
peared in this century. The ſchool-men divided the 
virtues into two claſſes. The firſt comprehended the 
moral virtues, which differ, in no reſpect, from thoſe 
which ARISTOTLE recommended to his diſciples. The 
ſecond contained the theological virtues, which, in con- 


ſequence of what St. PAUL ſays, 1 Corinth, xiii. 13 


they made to conſiſt in Faith, Hope, and Charity. In ex- 


An impor- 
tant remark 
relating to 
the manner 
of treating 
morals, in 
this century. 


plaining and illuſtrating the nature of the virtues com- 
prehended in theſe two claſſes, they ſeemed rather to have 
in view the pleaſure of diſputing than the deſign of in- 
ſtructing, and they exhauſted all their ſubtilty in reſol- 


ving difficulties which were of their own creation, 


THOMAS Aquinas ſhone forth as a ſtar of the fir 
magnitude, though, like the others, he was often covered 
with impenetrable fogs. The ſecond part of his famous 
fum was wholly employed in laying down the principles 
of morality, and in deducing and illuſtrating the various 
duties that reſult from them; and this part of his learned 
labours has had the honour and misfortune of paſſing 
through the hands of a truely prodigious number of com- 
mentators. | | | 
XI. It is abſolutely neceſſary to obſerve here, that the 
moral writers of this and the following centuries mult be 
read with the utmoſt caution; and with a perpetual at- 
tention to this circumſtance, that, though they employ 
the ſame terms that we find in the ſacred writings, yet 
they uſe them in a quite different ſenſe from that which 
they bear in theſe divine books. They ſpeak of juſtice, 
charity, faith, and holineſs; but, as theſe virtues are i 
luſtrated by theſe quibbling ſophiſts, they differ much 
from the amiable, and ſublime duties, which CHRIS and 
his diſciples have inculcated under the ſame denomint- 
tions. A ſingle example will be ſufficient to render thi 
evident beyond contradiction. A pious and holy man, ac. 
cording to the ſenſe annexed by our Saviour to thels 
terms, is one, who conſecrates his affections and actions 


to the ſervice of the Supreme Being, and accounts it bl 


higheſt honour and felicity, as well as his indiſpenſable 
duty, ta obey his laws. But, in the ſtyle of the moral 
writers of this age, he was a pious and holy man, who 
depri ved himſelf ot his poſſeſſions to enrich the prieſthocc 
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to build churches, and found monaſteries, and whoſe faith C E N T. 
and obedience were ſo implicitly enflaved to the impe- „ K. 
rious dictates of the Roman pontifs, that he believed and 
ated without examination, as theſe lordly directors 
thought proper to preſcribe. Nor were the ideas which 
theſe writers entertained concerning juſtice, at all con- 
formable to the nature of that virtue, as it 1s deſcribed in 
the holy ſcriptures, ſince in their opinion it was lawful 
to injure, revile, torment, perſecute, and even to put to 
death, a Heretic, i. e. any perſon who refuſed to obey 
blindly the decrees of the pontifs, or to believe all the 
abſurdities, which they impoſed upon the credulity of the 
multitude. 9 : 

XII. The writers of controverſy in this century were The ftate of 
more numerous than reſpectable. NictTas AcoMINA- polemic or 

| controverſial 
WH 7vs, who made a conſiderable figure among the Greeks, theology. 


attacked all the different ſets in his work entitled, The 


"WH Treaſure of the Orthodox Faith; but he combated after the 
f Grecian manner, and defended the cauſe he undertook to 
maintain, rather by the decrees of councils, and the de- 
> Wl cilions of the fathers, than by the dictates of reaſon and 
the authority of ſcripture. Raymond of PENNATORT 
was one of the firſt among the Latins, who abandoned 
de unchriſtian method of converting infidels by the force 
i of arms and the terrors of capital puniſnments, and who 
" WH undertook to vanquiſh the Jews and Saracens by reaſon 
! and argument [4]. This engaged in the ſame contro- 
n verſy a conſiderable number of able diſputants, who were 
, WW =<quainted with the Hebrew and Arabic languages, 
„ mong whom Raymond MARTIN, the celebrated au- 
h thor of the Sword of Faith [e], is unqueſtionably entitled 
e the firſt rank. THOMAS Aquinas alſo appeared 
„. vith dignity among the Chriſtian champions, and his 
wi book againſt the Gentiles [/] is far from being con- 
u. emptible; nor ought we to omit mentioning a learned 
ee Vork of ALAN DE LISLE, which was deſigned to refute 


ol [4] ECHARD et QUETIF in Scriptoribus Ordinis Prædicator. 
h1S tom. 1. S xiii. p. 106. 5 „„ | 
able be] BayLe's Dictionary, at the article MARTINI. —PAULt 


CoLoMES11 Hiſpania Orient. p. 209. 
J] Jo. ALB. FaBRiclus, Delect. Argumentorum et Scriptor. 
Poveritate Relig, Chriſtian. p. 270. | 
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c E N r. the objections of both Jews and Pagans [g]. The wri. 
XIII. ters, who handled other more particular branches of 
PAR 1 II. : 2 | | | R a 
. theological controverſy, were far inferior to theſe now 
mentioned in genius and abilities; and their works ſeemed 
leſs calculated to promote the truth, than to render their 
adverſaries odious. | ye: 
The contro- XIII. The grand controverſy between the Greek and i Jo 


dan 8 Latin church was ſtill carried on; and all the efforts that Gr 
Greeks and Were made, during this century, to bring it to a conclu— me 
Latins con- ſion, one way or another, proved ineffectual. GRE. un 
Tn cory IX employed the miniſtry of the Franciſcan monks off 
to bring about an accommodation with the Greeks, and thi 
purſued with zeal this laudable purpoſe from the year the 


1232 to the end of his pontificate, but without the leaſt Ar 
appearance of ſucceſs [Y]. Innocent IV embarked in Nat 
the ſame undertaking in the year 1247, and ſent Jon of 
Parma, with other Franciſcan friars, to Nice for the ſame 
purpoſe; while the Grecian pontif came in perſon to Ml wt 
Rome, and was declared legate of the Apoſtolic ſee [i]. 
But theſe previous acts of mutual civility and reſpect, we 
which could not but excite the hopes of ſuch as longed th 
for the concluſion of theſe unhappy diſcords, did not ter- 
minate in the reconciliation that was expected. New in- MW ur 
cidents aroſe to blaſt the influence of theſe ſalutary mea- 
ſures, and the flame of diſſenſion recovered new vigour. 
Under the pontificate of URBAN IV, the aſpect of things 
changed for the better, and the negotiations for peace 
were renewed with ſuch ſucceſs, as promiſed a ſpeedy 4 
concluſion of theſe unhappy diviſions. For MIc HALL 
PaL#0L0GUs had no ſooner driven the Latins out of 
Conſtantinople, than he ſent ambaſſadors to Rome to de- 
clare his pacific intentions, that thus he might eſtabliſh 
his diſputed dominion, and gain over the Roman pontif 
to his fide [4]. But, during the courſe of theſe nego- 
tiations, UrBan's death left matters unfiniſhed, and 


[g] Liber contra FJudæos et Paganos. 1 
] See WabpiN g, Annal. Minor. tom. 11. p. 279. 296. 8 

ECHARD, Scriptor Ordin. Predicator. tom. i. p. 103. 911.—Add 

to theſe MaTTH. Parts, Hiflor. Major, p. 386. 

le] See BaLvzir Mycellan. tom. vii. p. 370. 388. 393. 397 

497 498.—W ADDING. Annal. Minor. tom. iii. & iv. p. 37. 

| [4] WADDING, Annal. Minor, tom. iv. p.181. 201. 223. 269. 

ll 303. _ | | 

| | | ſuſpended 
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ſuſpended once mere the hopes and expectations of the 
public. Under the pontificate of GREGORY X, propo- 
als of peace were again made by the {ame emperor, who, 
after much oppoſition from his own clergy, ſent ambaſ- 
ſadors to the council that was aſſembled at Lions in the 
year 1274 [I], and there, with the ſolemn conſent of 
Joux Veccvs, patriarch of Conflantinople, and ſeveral 
Greek biſhops, publicly agreed to the terms of accom- 
modation propoſed by the Roman pontif [n]. This re- 
union, however, was not durable; for the ſituation of 
affairs in Greece and Italy being changed ſome years after 
this convention, and that in ſuch a manner, as to deliver 
the former from all apprehenſions of a Latin invaſion, 
| ANDRONICUS, the ſon of MicHAEL, aſſembled a council 
at Conſtantinople, in the palace of Blachernæ, A. D. 1284, 
in which, by a ſolemn decree, this ignominious treaty 
was declared entirely null, and the famous VEecus, by 
whoſe perſuaſion and authority it had been concluded, 
was ſent into exile u]. This reſolute meaſure, as may 
well be imazined, rendered the diviſions more violent than 
they had been before the treaty now mentioned; and it 
was alſo followed by an open ſchiſm, and by the moſt 
unhappy diſcords among the Grecian clergy. | 

XIV. We paſs over ſeveral controverſies of a more 
private kind and of inferior moment, which have nothing 


[J] See WADDING. Annal. Minor. tom. iv. p. 343. 371. tom. v. 
p. 9. 29. 62.— COLONIA, Hift, Liter. de la Ville de Lyon, tom. ii. 
p. 284. | 
[m] JOSEPH, and not VE us, was patriarch of Conſtanti- 
ple, when this treaty was concluded. The former had bound 


tween the Greek and Latin churches ; for which reaſon the emperor, 


lowing alternative: that, if they ſucceeded in bringing about an ac- 
commodation, he ſhould renounce his patriarchal dignity, but, if 
they failed in their attempt, he was to remain patriarch, adviſing 
him, at the ſame time, to retire to a convent, until the matter was 
decided. The ambaſſador ſucceeded, JOSEPH was depoſed, and 
VECCUs elected in his place; when, and not before, this latter rati- 
ed the treaty in queſtion by his ſolemn conſent to the ignominious 
article of ſupremacy and pre-eminence, which it confirmed to the Ro- 
man pontif. . 

[(z] LEO ALLATIUS de perpetua conſenſione Eccleſ. Orient. et 
dent, lib. ii. c. XV, xvi. p. 727.—FRID. SPANHEIM de perpet. 
dien ſlone Græcor. et Latin. tom. 11, OPP · P- 488, &c. | 


himſelf by a ſolemn oath never to conſent to a reconciliation be- 
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The dif- 
putes con- 
cerning the 
preſence of 
Chriſt's 
body in the 
euchariſt 
continued. 


when he ſent his ambaſſadors to Lions, propoſed to JOSEPH the fol- 
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CEN T, in their nature or circumſtances that deſerves the atten. 

XII. tion of the curious; but we muſt not forget to obſerve 

A x U. that the grand diſpute concerning the euchariſt was fill 

continued in this century, not only in France, but alſo 

in ſeveral other places. For, though Innocent III had, 

in the council held at the Lateran in the year 1215, pre- 

ſumptuouſly taken upon him to place Tranſubſtantiatin 

among the avowed doctrines of the Latin church, yet the 

authority of this decree was called in queſtion by many, 

and ſeveral divines had the courage to maintain the pro- 

bability of the opinions that were oppoſed to that mon- 

ſtrous doctrine. Thoſe who, adopting the ſentiments of 

BERENGER, conſidered the bread and wine in no other 

light, than as ſigns or ſymbols of the body and blood of 

CarisT, did not venture either to defend or profeſs this 

opinion in a public manner. Many, alſo, thought it 

ſufficient to acknowledge, what was termed, a real pre- 

fence, though they explained the manner of this preſence 

quite otherwiſe than the doctrine of INNOCENT had defin- 

ed it oJ. Among theſe Joan, ſurnamed Puncens 

- As1Nvus, a ſubtile doctor of the univerſity of Paris, ac- 

quired an eminent and diſtinguiſhed name, and, without 

incurring the cenſure of his ſuperiors, ſubſtituted Con- 

ſubſtantiation in the place of Tranſubſtantiation towards the 
concluſion of this century [p]. i 
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CHAP. IV. 
Concerning the rites and ceremonies uſed in the church during 
This century. | 


wo — 


Rites mul- I. IT would be endleſs to enumerate the additions that 
Uplied. were made in this century to the external part of 
divine worſhip, in order to increaſe its pomp and render 

it more ſtriking. Theſe additions were owing partly to 


Le] PET. ALLIX, Pref. ad F. Jobannis Determinat. de Sacra- 
mento Altaris, publiſhed at London in 3 vo, in the year 1686. 
| {p] The book of this celebrated doctor was publiſhed by the 
learned ALLIx abovementioned. See BaLUz1I Vitæ Pontiff, Aventon 
tom. i. p. 576.—DACHERII Spicilæg. Veter. Scriptor. tom. iii. p. 58. 
—ECHARDI Scriptores Dominicani, tom. i. p. 561. | * 
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the public edicts of the Roman pontifs, and partly to the E N T. 

private injunCtions of the Sacerdotal and Monaſtic orders, b XIII 5 

who ſhared the veneration, which was excited in tjge 7 

multitude by the ſplendor and magnificence of this reli- 
ious ſpectacle. Inſtead of mentioning theſe additions, 
we ſhall only obſerve in general, that religion was now 
become a ſort of a rareeſhow in the hands of the rulers 
of the church, who, to render its impreſſions more deep 
and laſting, thought proper to exhibit it in a ſtriking 
manner to the external ſenſes. For this purpoſe, at cer- 
tain ſtated times, and eſpecially upon the more illuſtrious 1 
feſtivals, the miraculous diſpenſations of the divine wiſ- 1 
dom in favour of the church, and the more remarkable 1 
events in the Chriftian hiſtory, were repreſented under 

certain allegorical figures and images, or rather in a kind 

of mimic ſhew{[qg]. But theſe ſcenic repreſentations, in 

which there was a motley mixture of mirth and gravity, 

theſe tragic-comical ſpectacles, though they amuſed and 

affected in a certain manner the gazing populace, were 

highly detrimental, inſtead of being uſeful, to the cauſe 

of religion; they degraded its dignity, and furniſhed 

abundant matter of laughter to its enemies. 

II. It will not appear ſurprizing that the bread, conſe- The rites in- 
crated in the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper, became the eee = 
object of religious worſhip ; for this was the natural con- the eu- 
ſequence of the monſtrous doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation. chariſt. 
But the effects of that impious and ridiculous doctrine 
did not end here; it produced all that train of ceremonies 
and inſtitutions that are ſtill uſed in the church of Rome 
in honour of that deified bread, as they blaſphemouſly call 
it, Hence thoſe rich and ſplendid receptacles, that were 
formed for the reſidence of God under this new ſhape [y], 


— 


8 5 


I] It is probable enough, that this licentious cuſtom of exhibit- 
ng mimic repreſentations of religious objects derived its origin from 
the Mendicant friars. ED | | : 
lr] This blaſphemous language, which Dr. Mos HEI is 
obliged to uſe in repreſenting the abſurdities of the doctrine of 
Tranſubſtantiation, is nothing in compariſon with the impions figures 
mat were made uſe of by the abettors of that monſtrous tenet to ac- 
commodate it, in ſome meaſure, to the capacities of the multitude, 
We need not wonder, that the Pagans metamorphoſed their JUP1TER : 
to a bull, a ſwan, and other ſuch figures, when we ſee the rulers 
of the Chriſtian church transforming the Son of God into a piece of 
bread ; à transformation ſo vile, and, even were it not vile, fo uſe- 
| e | TS „ amd 
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CEN T. and the lamps and other precious ornaments that were co 
XIII. deſigned to beautify this habitation of the Deity, And af 
Pan U. hence the cuſtom that ſtill prevails, of carrying about tic 
this divine bread in ſolemn pomp through the public ch 
ſtreets, when it is to be adminiſtered to ſick or dying in 
perſons, with many other ceremonies of a like nature, N cc 
which are diſhonourable to religion, and opprobrious to of 
humanity. But that which gave the finiſhing touch to to 
this heap of abſurdities, and diſplayed ſuperſtition in its tb 
higheſt extravagance, was the inſtitution of the celebrated u. 
annual Feft:val of the Holy Sacrament, or, as it is ſometimes lo 
called, of the body of Chr:/t, whoſe origin was as follows: 
A certain devout woman, whoſe name was JuLtana, r. 
and who lived at Liege, declared that ſhe had received a t 
revelation from heaven, intimating to her, that it was the at 
will of God, that a peculiar feſtival ſhould be annually b. 
obſerved in honour of the holy ſacrament, or rather of the * 
real preſence of CHRIST's body in that ſacred inſtitution, t 
Few gave attention or credit to this pretended viſion, {MW 
whoſe circumſtances were extremely equivocal and ab- © 
ſurd [5s], and which would have come to nothing, had it e 
not been ſupported by RokERT, biſhop of Liege, who, in Ml | 
the year 1246, publiſhed an order for the celebration of MW h 
this feſtival throughout the whole province, notwith- tt 
ſtanding the oppoſition which he knew wauld be made t. 
to a propoſal founded only on an idle dream, After the * 
death of JULIANA, one of her friends and companions, 
whoſe name was Eve, took up her cauſe with uncommon 
zeal, and had credit enough with URBAN IV to engage 
him to publiſh, in the year 1264, a ſolemn edict, by 
which the feſtival in queſtion was impoſed upon all the 
Chriſtian churches without exception. This edict, how- 
ever, did not produce its full and proper effect, on ac- 


= 


— ny 
_- YFvn2T, 


leſs, that it is inconceivable how it could enter into the head of any 
mortal, and equally ſo, how the biſhops of Rome could confide fo far 
in the 32 of the people as to riſk their authority by propagat- 
ing ſuch a doctrine. Set | 
[i] This fanatical woman declared, that as often as ſhe ad. 
dreſſed herſelf to God, or to the ſaints in prayer, ſhe ſaw the full 
moon with a ſmall defect or breach in it; and that, having long 
ſtudied to find out the ſignification of this ſtrange appearance, ſbe 
was izwardly informed by the ſpirit, that the 290% ſignified the 
church, and that the defect or breach was the want of an annual 
feſtival in honour of the holy ſacrament. 
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courit of the death of the pontif, which happened ſoon Cc E N T. 
after its publication; ſo that the feſtival under confidera- XIII. 1 
tion was not celebrated univerſally throughout the Latin _** . 
churches before the pontificate of CLEMENT VIII, who, 

in the council, held at Vienne in France, in the year 1311, 

confirmed the edict of URBAN, and thus, in ſpite of all 
oppoſition, eſtabliſhed a feſtival, which contributed more 

to render the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation agreeable to 

the people, than the decree of the council of the Lateran 

under INNOCENT III, or than all the exhortations of his 

lordly ſucceſlors. | 83 | 
III. About the concluſion of this century, Boxi- The year of 
FACE VIII added to the public rites and ceremonies of 33 _ 
the church, the famous jubilee, which 1s ſtill celebrated (hes of che 
at Rome, at a ſtated period, with the utmoſt profuſion of church. 
pomp and magnificence. In the year 1299, a rumour 

was ſpread abroad among the inhabitants of that city, 

that all ſuch, as viſited, within the limits of the following 

year, the church of St. Peter, ſhould obtain the remiſſion 

of all their ſins, and, that this privilege was to be annex- 

ed to the performance of the ſame ſervice, once every 

hundred years. BONIFACE no ſooner heard of this, than 

he ordered ſtrict inquiry to be made concerning the au- 

thor and the foundation of this report, and the reſult of 

this inquiry was anſwerable to his views; for he was. 

aſſured, by many teſtimonies worthy of credit [a] (ſay 


[t] See BaARTHOL. FISEN, Origo prima Fefii Corporis CHRISTI 
ex Viſo Sante Virgini Julianæ oblato, publiſhed in 8vo at Liege, in 
the year 1619, —DaLLEAUS, De culius religioſi objecto, p- 287, 
Atta Sanfor. April. tom. i. p. 437. 9o;3.— And above ail BENE- 
DICT. Pont. Max. de Faſtis CHRISTI et MARIE, lib. i. c. xili. 
p. 360. tom. x. Opp. 5 | | 
$F [] Thele Teflmonies worthy of credit have never been pro- 
duced by the Romiſh writers, unleſs we rank in that claſs, that of an 
old mar, who had completed his 107th year, and who, being brought 
before BONIFACE VIII, declared (if we' may believe the Abbé 
FLEURY) that his father, who was a common labourer, had aſſiſted 
at the celebration of a jubilee, an hundred years before that time. 
dee F. L EUR Y Hift. Ecclef. towards the end of the twelfth century.— 
It is however a very unaccountable thing, if the inſtitution of the 
jubilee year was not the invention of BONiFACE, that there ſhould 
be neither in the acts of councils, nor in the records of hiſtory, nor 
in the writings of the learned, any trace, or the leaſt mention of 
its celebration before the year 1300; this, with other reaſons of an 
urchitble evidence, have perſuaded ſome Roman-catholic writers to 
| | the 
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antiquity, this important privilege of remiſſion and in- 
dulgence was to be obtained by the ſervices abovemen. 
tioned. No ſooner had the pontif received this informa. 
tion than he iſſued out an epiſtolary mandate, addreſſed 
to all Chriſtians, in which he enacted it as a ſolemn lay 
of the church, that thoſe, who every hundredth or jubilee 
year, confeſſed their fins, and viſited, with ſentiments of 


contrition and repentance, the churches of St. Peter and 


St. Paul at Rome, ſhould obtain thereby the entire remiſ. 


| fron of their various offences [w]. The ſucceſſors of 
| BoniFAcE were not ſatisfied with adding a multitude of 


new rites and inventions, by way of ornaments, to this 
ſuperſtitious inſtitution ; but, finding by experience that 
it added to the luſtre- and augmented the revenues of the 
Roman church, they rendered its return more frequent, 
and fixed its celebration to every five and twentieth 


year £2 808 ? bY 


conſider the inſtitution of the jubilee year, as the invention of this 
pontif, who, to render it more reſpectable, pretended that it was of 
2 much earlier date. See GHILIN. & VICTORELL. apud BoNANNI 
Numiſm. Pontif. Rom. tom. i. p. 22, 23. KY | | 

[ww]-So the matter is related by James CAJETAN, cardinal of 


St. George; and nephew to BONIFACE, in his Relatio de Centeſino 
ſeu Fubulza anno, which is publiſhed in his Magna Bibliotheca het. 


Patrun, tom. vi. p. 426. 440. and in the Bibliotheca Maxima 
Patrum, tom. xxv. p. 267. nor is there any reaſon to believe that his 
account is erroneous and falſe, nor that BONIFACE acted the part of 
an impoſtor, from a principle of avarice, upon this occaſion. _ 
N. B. It is not without aſtoniſhment, that we hear Dr. 
MosfEIM deciding in this manner with reſpect to the good faith of 


| BONIFACE and the relation of his nephew. « The character of that 


wicked and ambitious pontif is well known, and-the relation of the 


_ eardinal of St. George, has been proved to be the moſt ridiculous, 


fabulous, motley piece of ſtuff that ever uſurped the title of an hiſto- 
rical record. See the excellent Lettres de M. Chats ſur les Fubilts 
(that are mentioned more at large in the following note), tom. i. 
P. 53. e h . 

[x] The various writers, who have treated of the inſtitution of 


the Roman jubilee, are enumerated by Jo. ALBERT FABRICIUS, 


in his Bibliogr. Antiquar. p. 316. Among the authors that may be 
added to this lift, there is one whom we think it neceſſary to mention 
particularly, azz. the Reverend' CHARLES CHAI1s, whoſe Lettres 
Hiftoriques et Dogmatiques ſur les. Fubilts et des Indulgences, were 


_ publiſhed at the Hague in three volumes 8vo, in the year 1751- 


FP Theſe letters of Mr. CH AIs (miniſter of the French church 
at the Hague, and well known in the Republic of Letters) contain 


CHAP. 


Cuar. V. Diviſions and Heręſias. 5 111 


%%% ͤ 4 © 34 3 A 
Concerning the diviſions and herefies that troubled the 
church during this century. | 
. W E have no account of any new ſects that aroſe © E N T. 
er "I m. 
among the Greeks during this century. Thoſe p I 15, 
of the Neſtorians and Jacobites, which were ſettled in the — 1 
remoter regions of the eaſt, and who equalled the Greeks Neſoyans 


in their averſion to the rites and juriſdiction of the Latin rah cl 


the moſt full and accurate account that has been ever given of the 
S inflitution of the jubilee, and of the riſe, progreſs, abuſes, and 
enormities of the infamous traffic of indulgences. This account is 
judiciouſly collected from the beſt authors of antiquity, and from 
ſeveral curious records that have eſcaped the reſearches of other wri- 
ters; it is alſo interſperſed with curious, and ſometimes ludicrous, 
anecdotes, that render the work equally productive of entertainment 
and inftrution, In the firſt volume of theſe Letters, the learned 
author lays open the nature and origin of the inſtitution of the 
jubilee ; he proves it to have been a human invention, which owed 
its riſe to the avarice and ambition of the popes, and its credit to 
the ignorance and ſuperſtition of the people, and whoſe celebration 
was abſolutely unknown before the thirteenth century, which is the 
true date of its origin, He takes notice of the various changes it 
underwent with reſpe& to the time of its celebration, the various 
colours with which the ambitious pontifs covered it in order to ren- 
der it reſpectable and alluring in the eyes of the multitude ; and ex- 
poles theſe illuſions by many convincing arguments, whoſe gravity 
is ſeaſoned with an agreeable and temperate mixture of decent rail- 
lery, He proves, with the utmoſt evidence, that the papal jubilee is 
an imitation of the Secular Games that were celebrated with ſuch 
pomp in Pagan Rome. He points out the groſs contradictions that 
reign in the bulls of the different popes, with reſpect to the nature of 
this inſtitution and the time of its celebration. Nor does he paſs 
over in ſilence the infamous traffic of indulgences, the worldly 
pomp and ſplendor, the crimes, debaucheries, and diſorders of every 
kind, that were obſervable at the return of each jubilee year. He 
lays alſo before the reader an hiſtorical view of all the jubilees that 
were celebrated from the pontificate of Bonirace VIII, in the year 
7300, to that of BENEDICT XIV, in 1750, with an entertaining 
account of the moſt remarkable adventures that happened among the 
pilgrims who repaired to Rome on theſe occaſions. The ſecond and 
third volumes of theſe intereſting Letters treat of the ?ndulgences that 
are adminiſtered in the church of Rome. The reader will find here 
their nature and origin explained, the do&rine of the Roman - catholic 
Uvines relating to them ſtated and refuted; the hiſtory of this im- 
pious traffic accurately laid down, and its enormities and pernicious 


n effects circumſtantially expoſed with learning, perſpicuity, and 
: dandour. 
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C EN T. church, were frequently ſollicited, by the miniftry of Whic 
XIII. Franciſcan and Dominican miſſionaries ſent among them to 


„ by the popes, to receive the Roman yoke. In the yea lthc 
1246, InNNectxT IV uſed his utmoſt efforts to bring both Wor 
theſe ſects under his dominion ; and in the year 1278, Nes 
terms of accommodation were propoſed by NicorLas IV Wen 

to the Neſtorians, and particularly to that branch of the Neve 

ſect which refided in the Northern parts of Aa )! 
The leading men both among the Neſtorians and Jaco. Nr 

G bites ſeemed to give ear to the propoſals that were made Hand 

to them, and were by no means averſe to a reconciliation {pro 

with the church of Rome; but the proſpect of peace ſoon of! 
vaniſhed, and a variety of caufes concurred to prolong land 

the rupture. = gol 
Theconteſts II. During the whole courſe of this century, the Roma of 
of the Nor pontifs carried on the moſt barbarous and inhuman per. rr 
with vari- ſecution againſt thoſe whom they branded with the de- to 
ous ſets, nomination of heretics, i. e. againſt all thoſe who called pro. 
aha mY their pretended authority and juriſdiftion in queſtion, o ifſtur 
diſcrimi- taught doctrines different from thoſe which were adopted Win: 
nately with and propagated by the church of Rome. For the ſects of and 
Heres © the Cathariſts, Waldenſes, Petrabrufians, dc. gathered ca 
ſtrength from day to day, ſpread imperceptibly through- Inet 

out all Europe, aſſembled numerous congregations in ah, 

France, Spain, and Germany, and formed by degrees ſuch 

a powerful party as rendered them formidable to the 

Roman pontifs, and menaced the papal juriſdiction with 

a fatal revolution. To the ancient ſects new factions 

were added, which, though they differed from each other 

in various reſpects, yet were all unanimouſly agreed in 

this one point, viz. That the public and eftabliſhed 
religion was a motleyſyſtem of errors and ſuperſtition; 


© and that the dominion which the popes had uſurpel rp 
over Chriſtians, as alſo the authority they exerciſed n Heng 


„religious matters, were unlawful and tyrannical” 
Such were the notions propagated by the ſectaries, who 
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| refuted the ſuperſtitions and impoſtures of the times pl 6 
| arguments drawn from the holy ſcriptures, and who 1 þ 
; declamations againſt the power, the opulence, and tht 10 
: { y] OpoR. RayNnalDus, Annal. Eccleſ. tom, xiii. ad A. 1247 3 
1 S xxxii. & tom. xv. ad A. 1303. Sxxli. & ad A. 1304. 8 xxiil # 
f l Mar ru. PARLS, Hiſior. Major, p. 372. _ \ 
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vices of the pontifs and clergy were extremely agreeable C E N T. 1 

to many princes and civil magiſtrates, who groaned under 5 * M | 

the uſurpations of the ſacred order. The pontifs there 1 

ſore conſidered themſelves as obliged to have recourſe to Wil 

new and extraordinary methods of defeating and ſubduing 1 
enemies, who both by their number and their rank were 1 


every way proper to fill them with terror. 
III. The number of theſe diſſenters from the church of The rife of 
ne was no where greater than in Narbonne Gaul [z], = ingui- 
ind the countries adjacent, where they were received and booms 
protected, in a ſingular manner, by Raymond VI, earl Ca. 
er Thoulouſe, and other perſons of the higheſt diſtinction; 
and where the biſhops, either through humanity or in- 
dolence, were ſo negligent and remiſs in the proſecution 
oc heretics, that the latter, laying aſide all their fears, 
bored ſettlements, and multiplied prodigiouſly from day 
Jo day. Inxocent III was ſoon informed of all theſe 
| Wproceedings ; and about the commencement of this cen- 
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Jury ſent legates extraordinary into the ſouthern pro- 
| Wvinces of France to do what the biſhops had left undone, 
f Wand to extirpate hereſy, in all its various forms and modi- 
| Wications, without being at all ſcrupulous in uſing ſuch 
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methods as might be neceſlary to effect this ſalutary pur- 
poſe, The perſons charged with this ghoſtly commiſſion 
were RAINIER [a], a Ciſtertian monk, PIERRE DE 
CASTELNAU [S, arch-deacon of Magutlonne, who be- 
came alſo afterwards a Ciſtertian friar. Theſe eminent 
miſſionaries were followed by ſeveral others, among whom 
as the famous Spaniard Dominic, founder of the order 
f preachers, who, returning from Rome in the year 1206, 
fell in with theſe delegates, embarked in their cauſe, and 
lavoured both by his exhortations and actions in the ex- 
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0 irpation of hereſy. Theſe ſpiritual champions, who 
ngaged in this expedition upon the ſole authority of the 


Iz] That part of France which, in ancient times, comprehended 


10 i N 

: le provinces of Savoy, Dauphine, Provence, and Languedoc. 1 
0 Aa] Inftead of RAINIE, other hiſtorians mention one RAOUL, 1 
r RALPH, as the aſſociate of PIERRE DE CasTELNAU. Sce JT 


LLEURY, Hiſtoire Eccleſ. livr. Ixxvi. & xii. 
% The greateſt part of the Roman writers conſider PIERRE DE 


7 srkLNav as the firſt Izgufſitor. It will appear hereafter in what 
. ele this 4Jertion may be admitted. For an account of this legate, 


the Ac Sandtor, tom. i. Martii, p. 411. 
WI. Il. 1 popes 
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The Internal His Tory of the CHR ck. 


C EN T. pope, without either aſking the advice or demanding the 


XIII. 
PAR I II. 


The form of 
the inquiſi- 
tion ſettled. 


ſuccours of the biſhops, and who inflicted capital puniſh. 
ment upon ſuch of the heretics as they could not conver 
by reaſon and argument, were diſtinguiſhed in common 
diſcourſe by the title of Inquiſitors, and from them the 
formidable and odious tribunal called the Inquiſition de. 
rived its original, 1 5 
IV. When this new ſet of hereſy-hunters [c] had 
executed their commiſſion, and purged the provinces to 
which they were ſent of the greateſt part of the enemies 
of the Roman faith, the pontifs were ſo ſenſible of their 
excellent ſervices, that they eſtabliſhed miſſionaries of 
like nature, or, in other words, placed Inguiſitors, in 
almoſt every city whoſe inhabitants had the misfortune 
to be ſuſpected of hereſy, notwithſtanding the reluRance 
which the people ſhewed to this new inſtitution, and the 
violence with which they frequently expelled, and ſome- 
times maſſacred theſe bloody officers of the popiſh hierar- 
chy. The council held at Thoulouſe, in the year 1220 
by Romanus, cardinal of St. Angelo, and pope's legate, 


went ſtill farther, and erected in every city a council 


inguiſitors conſiſting of one prieſt and three laymen [d]. This 
inftitution was, however, ſuperſeded, in the year 1233, 
by GREGoRY IX, who entruſted the Dominicans, ot 
preaching friars, with the important commiſſion of dil. 
covering and bringing to judgment the heretics that were 
Jurking in France, and in a formal epiſtle diſcharged the 
biſhops from the burthen of that painful office [e]. Im- 
mediately after this, the biſhop of Tournay, who was the 
pope's legate in France, began to execute this new reſo- 
lution, by appointing PIERRE CELLAN, and GUILLAUME 
ARNAUD, znqui/ttors of heretical pravity at Thoulouſe, and 


lc] The term of Hereſy-hunters, for which the tranſlator ; 
reſponſible, will not ſeem abſurd, when it is known, that the mil 
ſionaries, who were ſent into the provinces of France to extirpale 
hereſy, and the inquititors who. ſucceeded them, were bound by a 
oath, not only to ſeek for the heretics in towns, houſes, cellars, aud 
other lurking places, but alſo in woods, caves, fields, &c. 
aA] See HARDUINI Concilia, tom. vii. p. 175. 
ſe] BERNARD. GUIDONIS i Chronico Pontif. MS. ap. Jad. 
ECHARDUM Scriptor. Predicator. tom. i. p. 88.—PERCINI Hf 
Inguijit. Toloſauæ, ſubjoined to his Hiftoria Conventus FF. Predical. 
Tolsja, 1693, in 8vo,-{7tare” Generale de "Languedoc, tom. Uh 
P. 394: 3957 | \ 
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Crap. V. Diviſions and Herefies. 

had a convent, to conſtitute officers of the fame nature, 
choſen from among the monks of that celebrated or- 
der [/]. From this period we are to date the com- 
mencement of the dreadful tridunal of the inguiſitian, 
which in this and the following ages ſubdued ſuch a pro- 
digious multitude of heretics, part of whom were con- 


| yerted to the church by terror, and the reſt committed 


to the flames without mercy. For the Dominicans 
erected, firſt at Thoulouſe, and afterwards at Carcaſſone 
and other places, a.tremendous court, before which were 
ſummoned not only heretics, and perſons ſuſpected of hereſy, 
but likewiſe all who were accuſed of magic, ſocrery, judaiſim, 
witchcraft, and other crimes of that kind, This tribunal, 


Europe, though not every where with the ſame fſuc- 
ceſs [g]. | 


J] EcHaRD & PERCINUS loc. citat. 3 

[g] The accounts we have here given of the firſt riſe of the 177+ 
qu/ition, though founded upon the mot unexceptionable teſtimonies 
and the moſt authentic records, are yet very different from thoie that 
are to be found in moſt nuthors. Certain learned men tell us, that 
the Tribunal of the Inquiſition was the invention of St. Dominic, 


and was firſt creed by him in the city of Tholcte : that he, of con- 


ſequence, was the firſt inquiſitor: that the year of its inſtitution 13 
indeed uncertain z but that it was undoubtedly confirmed in a ſo— 
lemn manner, by INNOCENT III, in the council of the Lateran 
in the year 1215. See JO. ALB. FABRICIUS, in his Lx Evangel:t 
tori orbi exoriens, p. 569.—PHIL, LIMBORCHI H!/ioria Inqui/it. 
lid. 1. c. x. p. 39. and the other writers mentioned by FABRICIUS. 
I will not affirm, that the writers, who give this account of the 
matter, have advanced all this without authority ; but this I will 
venture to fays that the authors, whom they have taken tor their 
guides, are not of the firſt rate in point of merit and credibility. 
LIMBORCH, whole Hiſtory of the Inquiſition is looked upon as a meſt 
important and capital work, is generally followed by modern writers 
in their accounts of that odious tribunal. But, however laudable 
that hiſtorian may have been in point of fidelity and diligences it is 
certain that he was but little acquainted with the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory 
of the middle age; that he drew his materials, not from the true and 
original ſources, but from writers of a ſecond claſs, and thus has 
fallen, in the courſe of his hiſtory, into various miſtakes; His ac- 
count of the origin of the inquilition is undoubtedly falſe; nor does 
that which is given by many other writers approach neayer to the 
tuth, The circumitanc:s of this account, which I have mentioned 
in the beginning of this note, are more eſpecially deftitute of all 
foundation, Many of the Dominicans, who, in our times, have 
piiided in the court of inquiſition, and have extolled the Tanetity of 
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afterwards proceeded in every city, where the Dominicans C E N x. 


XIII. 
ART II. 


in proceſs of time, was erected in the other countries of 
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CENT. V. The method of proceeding in this court of inqui. 
Xl. ſition was at firſt ſimple, and almoſt in every reſped o 
P 1 I. ſimilar to that which was obſerved in the ordinary courts 


of juſtice [þ]. But this ſimplicity was gradually changed ſt 


by the Dominicans, to whom experience ſuggeſted ſeveral Pp 
new methods of augmenting the pomp and majeſty of cl 
their ſpiritual tribunal, and who made ſuch alterations in J 


the forms of proceedings, that the manner of taking 
cognizance of heretical cauſes became totally different 
from that which was uſual in civil affairs. Theſe friars 
were, to ſay the truth, entirely ignorant of judicial mat- 
ters; nor were they acquainted with 'the procedures of 
any other tribunal, than that which was called, in the 
Roman church, the Tribunal of penance. It was therefore 
after this, that they modelled the new court of Inquiſition, 
as far as a reſemblance between the two was poſſible; and 
hence aroſe that ſtrange ſyſtem of inguiſitorial law, which, 
in many reſpects, is ſo contrary to the common feelings 
of humanity, and the plaineſt dictates of equity and Juſtice, 
This is the important circumſtance by which we are 
enabled to account for the abſurd, imprudent, and ini- 
quitous proceedings of the inquiſitors againſt perſons, 


that pious inſtitution, deny, at the ſame time, that DoMINIC was its 
founder, as allo that he was the firſt inquiſitor, nay, that he was an 
inquiſitor at all. They go till farther, and affirm, that the court of 
Inquiſition was not erected during the life of St. Dominic. Nor is 
all this advanced inconſiderately, as every impartial inquirer into 
the proofs they alledge will eaſily perceive. Neverthelefs, the que- 
ſtion, Whether or not St. Dominic was an inquiſitor, ſeems to be 
merely a diſpute about words, and depends entirely upon the different 
ngnifications cf which the term inguiſitor is ſuſceptible. That word, 
according to its original meaning, ſignified a- perſon inveſted with 
the commiſſion and authority of the Roman pontif to extirpate 
hereſy and oppoſe its abettors, but not cloathed with any judicial 
power. But it ſoon acquired a different meaning, and ſignified 3 


* 


porien appointed by the Roman pontif to proceed judicially againſt 


eretics and ſuch as were ſuſpected of hereſy, to pronounce ſentence k 
according to their reſpective caſes, and to deliver over to the ſecular j 
arm ſuch as perſiſted obſtinately in their errors. In this latter jenſe ( 
DOoMINIC was not an inquiſitor; ſince it is well known that theie 4 
were no papal judges of this nature before the ponttficate 0! r 
GREGORY IX; but he was undoubtedly an iaquiſitor in the original R 


ſenſe that was attached to that term. | 

[45] The records, publiſhed by the Benedictines in their Hifi 
Gener. de Languedoc, tom. iii. p. 37 1. thew the fi:n;plicity that 
reigned in the proceedings of the inquiſition at its firſt ne, 
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that are accuſed of holding, what they call, heretical C E N T. 

opinions. Le ln 
VI. That nothing might be wanting to render this 

ſpiritual court formidable and tremendous, the Roman The rights 

pontifs perſuaded- the European princes, and more eſpe- _ a 

cially the emperor FRED ERIC II and LEWIS IX king of % tothe 

France, not only to enact the moſt barbarous laws againſt inquiſition. 

heretics, and to commit to the flames, by the miniſtry of 

public juſtice, thoſe who were pronounced ſuch by the 

inquifitors, but alſo to maintain the inquilitors in their 

office, and grant them their protection in the moſt open 

and ſolemn manner. The edits to this purpoſe iſſued 

out by FREDERICK II are well known; edicts every way 

proper to excite horror, and which rendered the moſt 1]- 

luſtrious piety and virtue incapable of ſaving from the 

cruelleſt death ſuch as had the misfortune to be diſagree- 

able to the znguiſttors [7]. Theſe abominable laws were 

not, however, ſufficient to reſtrain the juſt indignation 

of the people againſt theſe inhuman judges, whoſe bar- 

barity was accompanied with ſuperſtition and arrogance, 

with a ſpirit of ſuſpicion and perfidy, nay, even with 

temerity and imprudence. Accordingly they were in- 

ſulted by the multitude in many places, were driven, in 

an ignominious manner, out of ſome cities, and were put 

to death in others; and ConRap of Marpurg, the firſt 

German inquiſitor, who derived his commiſſion from 

GREGORY IX, was one of the many victims that were 

ſacrificed, upon this occaſion to the vengeance of the 


—_— 


i The law of the emperor FREDERICK, in relation to the in- 
quititors, may be ſeen in LIMBORCH's Hiſtory of the Inquisition, as 
alſo in the Epiſtles of PIERRE DE VIGNEs, and in Bzovius RAx- 
NALDUS, Sc. The edict of St. LEwis, in favour of theſe ghoſtly 
judges, is generally known under the title of Cupientes ; for ſo it is 
called by the French lawyers on account of its beginning with that 
word. It was iſſued out in the year 1229, as the Benedictine monks 
have proved ſufficiently in their Hi. Generale de Languedoc, tom. 
in. p. 378.575. It is alſo publiſhed by CaTEL1vs, in his Hiftor, 
Comit, Toloſanor. p-. 340. and in many other authors. This edict is 
as fevere and inhuman, to the full, as the laws of FREDERICK II. 
lor a great part of the /andity of good king LEWIS conſiſted in his 
turious and implacable averſion to heretics, againſt whom he judged 
more expedient to employ the influence of racks and gibbets, than 
he power of reaſon and argument. See DU FRESNE, Vita Lud: {21 
ve a foinvillio ſcripta, p. 11. 39. | h 
3 public, 
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C E N T. public f, which his incredible barbarities had raiſed to 


XIII. 


0 5 ; 


— > - 


Nereclics. 


P II. 


— 


a dr-adful degree of vehemence and fury | /]. 
VII. When Innocent III ert A the labours 
of the firit inguiſitors were not immediately attended with 
1.2 abuncant fruits as he had fondly expected, he ad- 
Hed himiclf, in the year 1207, to Parti AUGUSTUs, 
king of France, and to the leading men of that nation, 
ſolliciting them by the alluring promiſe of the moſt ample 
indulg ences, to extirpate all, whom he hought proper to 
call, heretics, by fire ard Roma 'm]. This exhortation 
was repeated with new acceſſions of fervor and earneſtneſs 
the year following, when PIERRE DE CASTELNAVU, the 
legate of this pontif, wy, Nis inquiſitor in France, was put 
to desth by tne patrons of the people, called heretics [ul]. 
Not long after tais, het Ciſtertian monks, in the name 
of this pope, proclaimed a cruſade againſt the heretics 
throughout the whole kingdom of France, and a ſtorm 


ſeemed to be e ava alnſt them on all ſides: Ray- 


MoND VI, eat} of Thelzuſs, in * whoſe territories 
CASTELNAU had been maſſacred, was ſolemnly excom- 
wunicated, and, to deliver kinelf from this eccleſiaſtical 
malediction, changed fides, and embarked in the cruſade 
now mentioned. In the year 1200, a formidable army of 
croſs- bearers commenced againſt the heretics, who were 
comprenended under the general denomination of Albi- 
genſes | [9% an open war which they carried on with the 


[4] The life of this furious and celebrated inquiſitor has been 
compoſed from the moſt authentic records that are extant, and alſo 
from ſeveral valuable manuſcripts. by the learned JOHN HER MANY 
SCHMINKIUS, See alſo Wa DDING, Annal. Minor. tom. ii. p. 151» 
355. & ECHARD. Scriptor. Deminicau. tom. i. p. 487. 

ET". {] The Abbe FLEURY acknowledges the brutal barbarity 


of this unrelenting inquifiior, who, under the pretext of here!y, not 


only committed to the flames a prodigious number of nobles, clerks, 
monks, hermits, and lay-perſons of all ranks, but moreover cauſed 
them to be put to death, the very ſame day they were accuſed, with 
out appeal. See FLEURY, 7:7. Eccleſ. live, Ixxx. & xxiv. 

far] INNOCENT IL Epiſtola, lib. x. Epiſt. 49. 

[=] Id. ibid. Lib. xi. Ep. 26, 27, 28, 29.—Ada Sandr. Mart. 
tom. 1. p. 411. 

7 'i'be term Albigenſes i is uſed in two ſenſes, of which the one is 
general, and the other more confined. In its more general and ex- 
teniive lenſe it comprehends ali the various kinds of heretics who le- 
ded at this time in Narbonne-Gaul, 1. e. in the ſouthern parts 0 
Frauce. This appcars from the following paſſage of PETRUS 


utmoſt 


wal kk. 
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utmoſt exertions of cruelty, though with various ſucceſs, 
for ſeveral years. The chief direQor of this ghoſtly war 
was ARNALD, abbot of the Ciſtertians, and legate of the 


Montfort. Raymond VI, earl of Thorlouſe, who, con- 
ſulting His ſafety rather than his conſcience, had engaged 
in the cruſade againſt the heretics, was obliged to change 
ſides, and to attack their perſecutors. For S1Mox, who 
had embarked in this war not ſo much from a principle 
of zeal for religion, or of averſion to the heretics, as from 
a deſire of augmenting his fortune, caſt a greedy eye 
upon the territories of RAyMoND, and his ſelfiſh views 
were ſeconded and accompliſhed by the court of Rome. 
After many battles, ſieges, and a multitude of other ex- 
ploits conducted with the moſt intrepid courage and the 
molt abominable barbarity, he received from the hands of 
IxnoucenT III, at the council of the Lateran, A. D. 
1215; the county of Thzlouſe and the other lands, belong - 
ing to that ear], as a reward for his zeal in ſupporting 
the cauſe of Gad and of the church. About three years 
after this, he loſt his life at the ſiege of Tho/ſouſe. Ravy- 
MOND, his valiant adverſary, died in the year 1222. 


SARNENSI1S, who, in the Dean of his Hiſtory of the Albigenſes to 


et caflrorum heretict, et defenſores eorum generaliter Albigenſes vo- 
cantur. The ſame author divides afterwards the Albigenſes into va- 
nous ſects (Cap. ii. p. 3 & 8. ) of which he confiders that of the 
Maldenſes as the leaſt pernicious. Mali erant Waldenſes, ſed com- 

paratione aliorum hereticorum longe minus her ve. „ It was not, 
however, from the city of Albigia, or Albi, that the French hereti:s 
were comprehended under the general title of Albigenſes, but from 
another circumſtance, to wit, that the greateſt part of Narboune- 
Gaul was, in this century, called Albigeſium, as the Benedictine 
monks have clearly demonſtrated in their Hiftorre Generale de Lan- 


confined ſenſe, was uſed to denote thoſe heretics who inclined to- 
wards the Manichzan ſyſtem, and who were otherwiſe known by 


rians. This appears evidently from many incontettable authorities, 
and more eſpecially from the Codex Inguiſitionts Toloſane, publiſhed 
by LIMBORCH, in his Hiftory of the Taguiſition, and in which rhe 
Albigenſes are carefully diitinguiſhed from rhe other ſects that made a 
noue in this century, 


14 VIII. Thus 


Innocent III, expreſſes himſelf thus: Toloſant et aliarum civitatum, 


guedoc, tom. iii. not. xiii. p. 552. The term Albigenſes, in its more 
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Roman pontif: and the commander in chief of the troops 
employed in this noble expedition was SIMON earl of 


the denominations of Cathariſis, Publicans or Paulicians, and Bulga- 
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The fruit- 
leſs oppoſi- 
tion made 
by the carl 
of Tholouſe 
to the Ro- 
man pontif, 


The Irternal HISTORY the Church, 


VIII. Thus were the two chiefs of this deplorable war 
taken off the ſcene ; but this removal was far from ex- 
tinguiſhing the infernal flame of perſecution on the fide 
of the pontifs, or calming the reſtleſs ſpirit of faction 
on that of the pretended heretics. RaymonD VII, earl 
of Tholouſe, and AMALRIC, earl of Montfort, ſucceeded 
their fathers at the head of the contending parties, and 
carried on the war with the utmoſt vehemence, and with 
ſuch various ſucceſs as rendered the iſſue for ſome time 
doubtful. The former ſeemed at firſt more powerful than 
his adverſary, and the Roman pontif Honorivs III, 
alarmed at the vigorous oppoſition he made to the ortho- 
dox legions, engaged LEWIS VIII, king of France, by 


the moſt pompous promiſes, to march in perſon with a 


formidable army againſt the enemies of the church. The 


obſequious monarch liſtened to the ſollicitations of the 


Joldly pontif, and embarked with a conſiderable military 
force in the cauſe of the church, but did not live to reap 
the fruits of his zeal. His engagements, however, with 


the court of Rome, and his furious deſigns againſt the he- 


retics, were executed with the greateſt alacrity and vi- 
gour by his fon and ſucceſſor LEw1s the Saint; ſo that 


| RaymoND, preſſed on all fides, was obliged, in the year 


1229, to make peace upon the moſt diſadvantageous 
terms, even by making a ceſſion of the greateſt part of 
his territories to the French monarch, after having 
ſacrificed a conſiderable portion of them, as a peace- 
offering to the church of Rome [p]. This treaty of peace 
gave a mortai blow to the caute of hereſy, and diſperſed 
the champions that had appeared in its defence; the in- 


q1i/tion was eſtabliſhed at Thoul1uſe, and the heretics were 


[] It was in conſequence of this treaty (of which the arti- 
cles were drawn up at Meauæ, and afterwards confirmed at Paris in 
preſence of LEWIS) that the univerſity of Tholouſe was founded, 
RAYMOND having bound himſelf thereby to pay the ſum of 4000 
ſilver marcs, in order to the ſupport of two profeſſors of divinity, 
two of canon law, two of grammar, and fix of the liberal arts, dur- 
ing the ſpace of ten years. We muſt allo obſerve, that what Dr. 
MosHEIM ſays of the ceſſion that RAYMOND made df his lands 1s 
not ſufficiently clear and accurate. Theſe lands were not to be tranl- 
ferred till after his death, and they were to be transferred to the 
brother of LEWIS IX, who, according to the treaty, was to eſpouſe 
the daughter of RAYMOND. See FLEURY, Hit. Eccleſ. livr. Ixxix. 
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not only expoſed to the pious cruelties of LEWIS, but, C E NT, 


what was {till more ſhocking, RaymonD himſelf, who 
had formerly been their patron, became their perſecutor, 
and treated them, upon all occaſions, with the moſt in- 
human ſeverity. It is true, this prince broke the en- 
gagements into which he had entered by the treaty above- 
mentioned, and renewed the war againſt Lewis and the 
inquiſitors, who abuſed their victory and the power they 
had acquired in the moſt odious manner. But this new 
effort, in favour of the heretics, was attended with little 
or no effect; and the unfortunate earl of Tholouſe, the 
laſt repreſentative of that noble and powerful houſe, de- 


jected and exhauſted by the lofſes he had ſuſtained and 


the perplexities in which he was involved, died, in the 
year 1249, without male iſſue, And thus ended a civil 
war, of which religion had been partly the cauſe, and 
partly the pretext, and which, in its conſequences, was 


Roman pontifs [g]. 


of Tholouſe and their confederates, and alſo againſt the heretics, 


whole cauſe they maintained. But none of the hiſtoriavs, whom I 
have conſulted on this ſubject, have treated it with that impartiality 
which is ſo eſſential to the merit of hiſtorical writing. The Pro- 
teſtant writers, among whom BASNAGE deſerves an eminent rank, 
are too favourable to RAYMOND and the Albigenſes; the Roman- 
catholic hiſtorians lean with {till more partiality to the other fide. 
Of theſe latter the moſt recent are BENEDICT, a Dominican monk, 
author of the Hiſtoire des Albigeots, des Vaudois et des Barbets, pub- 
liſhed at Paris, in 1691, in two volumes, 12mo.—]. BAPT. LAx- 
CLOIS, a jeſuit, who compoſed the Hiftoirre des Croiſades contre les 
Albigeats, which was publiſhed in 12mo, at Rouen, in 1703, to which 
we mult add Jo. Jac. PERCINI Monumenta Conventus Toloſant 
Ordinis FP. Predicator. in quibus Hiſtoria hujus Conventus diſtribuitur, 
et refertur totius Albigenſium facti narratio, Tolaſæ, 1693, Fol. "Theſe 
writers are chargeable with the greateſt partiality and injuſtice in the 
reproaches and calumnies they throw out fo liberally againſt the 


cumſtances of this religious war, that was carried on againſt the earls 


hdious dexterity, the barbarity of SiMoN of Montfort, and the am- 
bitious views of extending their dominions that engaged the kings of 
France to enter into this war. The moſt ample and accurate ac- 
count of this expedition againſt the Heretics 1s that which is given by 
tne learned Benedictines CLAUDE LE Vic and JOSEPH Va1ls- 
SETTE, in their Hiſtoire Generale de Languedoc, Paris 1730, tom. iii. 
Mn which, however, there are ſeveral omiſſions, which render that 
valuable work defective. | eons 

IX. The 


XIII. 


AR T II. 


highly profitable both to the kings of France and to the 


[4] Many writers both ancient and modern have related the cir- 


RAYMONDS and the Albigenſes, while they diſguiſe, with a per- 
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IX. The ſeverity which the court of Nome employed 
in the extirpation of hereiy, and the formidable argu— 
ments of fire and ſword, racks and gibbets, with which 
the popes and their creatures reaſoned againſt the enemies 
of the church, were not ſufficient to prevent the riſe of 
new and moſt pernictous ſects in ſeveral places. Many 
of theſe ſects were inconſiderable in themſelves, and tran- 
fitory in their duration, while ſome of them made a noiſe 
in the world, and were ſuppreſſed with difficulty. A- 
mong the latter we may reckon that of the Brethren and 
Sifters of the free ſpirit, which about this time pained 
ground ſecretly and imperceptibly in Italy, France, and 
Germany, and ſeduced into its boſom multitudes of per- 
ſons of both ſexes, by the ſtriking appearance of piety 
that was obſerved in the conduct of the members that 
compoſed it. How far the councils of this century pro- 
ceeded againſt this new ſect, we cannot ſay with any 
certainty; becauſe we have upon record but a few of the 

ecrees that were iſſued out upon that occaſion. Per- 


| haps the obſcurity of the riting faction ſkreened it, in a 


great meaſure, from public view. But this was not the 
caſe in the following age; the Brethren and Si/7ers above- 
mentioned came forth from their retreats in proportion 
as their numbers increaſed ; they drew upon them the 


eyes of the world, and particularly thoſe of the inquif- 


tors, who committed to the flames ſuch of theſe unhappy 
enthuſiaſts as fell into their hands; while the councils, 
held in Germany and other nations, loaded them with ex- 
communications and damnatory edicts. 
This new ſect took their denomination from the words 
of St. Paul i], and maintained that the true children 
of God were inveſted with the privilege of a full and 
perfect freedom from the juriſdiction of the lau [g. 


[] Romans Vit. 2, 14. | | | 
] The accounts we here give of theſe wretched Fanatics are, 
for the molt part, taken from authentic records, which have not been 
as yet publiſhed, from the decrees of ſynods and councils held i 
Frence and Germany, from the Diploma's of the Roman pontifs, tt 


ſertences pronounced hy the inquiſitors, and the other ſources of in. 


formation to which I have had acceſs. I have alſo a collection 0 
xtracts f tain books of theſe enthuſiaſts, and more eſpeciall 
extracts from certain books of theſe enthuſiaſts, and more eſpeciall 
irom that which treated of the Nine ſpiritual rocks, and which was 
the higheſt eſteem among the Free brethren, who conſidered it 35 7 


I ne) 
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They were called, by the Germans and Flemiſh, Beg- 


hards and Beguttes, which, as we have ſeen already, was 


a name uſually given to thoſe who made an extraordinary 
profeſſion of piety and devotion. They received ſrom 


others the reproachful denomination of Bicorni, i. e. 
Ideots. In France, they were known by the appellation 
of Beghins and Beghines, while the multitude diftinguiſh- 


which title I have not been able to learn [f]. Nothing 


| carried a more ſhocking air of Junacy and diſtraction 


than their external aſpect and manners. They ran from 


| place to place cloathed in the moſt fingular and fantaſtic 


apparel, and begged their bread with wild ſhouts and 
clamours, rejecting with horror every kind of induſtry 
and labour, as an obſtacle to divine contemplation, and 
to the aſcent of the ſoul towards the Father of ſpirits. 


with whom they lived in the moſt intimate familiarity [4]. 


They diſtributed among the people books, which con- 


tained the ſubſtance of their doctrine, held nocturnal aſ- 
ſemblies in places remote from public view, and ſeduced 
many from frequenting the ordinary inſtitutions of divine 


| worſhip. 


X. Theſe brethren, who gloried in the freedom which 
they pretended to have obtained, through the ſpirit, from 


| tie dominion and obligation of the /aw, adopted a certain 


rigid and fantaſtic ſyſtem of My/ic theology, built upon 


treaſure of divine wiſdom and doctrine, As I cannot expoſe here 
ele records to the examination of the curious reader, I beg leave to 
refer him to a long and ample edi& iſſued out againſt theſe Brethren 
by HENRY 1, archbiſhop of Cologn, and publiſhed in the Statura 
Colonienſia, A. 1554, p. 58. This edi is, in every reſpect, con- 
formable to thoſe publiſhed, on the ſame occalion, at Metz, Aſch- 
ofenburg, Paderborn, Begiers, Triers, and other places. 

Lt] Many have written, but none with accuracy and preciſion, 


| Concerning the Turlupins. See BEAUSOBRE'S Hiſſertation ſur les 


Adamites, part II. p. 384. where that learned author has fallen into 
lereral errors, as uſually happens to him when he treats ſubjecks of 
this kind, I know not the origin of the word Tarlupin, but I ain 
able to demonſtrate by the Mult authentic records, that the perſons 
io called, who were burnt at Paris and in other parts of France, 
were no other than the Brethren of the free ſpirit, who were con- 

demned by the Roman pontifs, and alſo by various councils. 
[u] Hence they were called, in Germany, Schweſiriones, as appears 
the decrees of ſeveral councils, 15 | 
pretenced 


ed them by that of Turlupins, the origin and reaſon of 


In all their excurſions they were followed by women, 
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XIII. 
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The Internal HISTORY of the CHURcA. 


pretended philoſophical principles, which carried 3 
ſtriking reſemblance of the impious doctrines of the 


Pantheijts. For they held, “ That all things flowed 9 


emanation from God, and were finally to return to 


„ their divine ſource : that rational ſouls were ſo many 
e portions of the Supreme Deity, and that the univerſe, 
„ conſidered as one great whole, was God: that ever 

* man, by the power of contemplation, and by calling off 


his mind from ſenſible and terreſtrial objects, might be 


<« united to the Deity in an ineffable manner, and be- 


c come one with the Source and Parent of all things: 


and that they, who, by long and aſſiduous meditation, 
* had plunged themſelves as it were, into the abyſs of 
<< the divinity, acquired thereby a moſt glorious and 
<« ſublime liberty, and were not only delivered from 


c the violence of {ſinful luſts, but even from the com- 


< mon inſtincts of nature.” From theſe and ſuch like 
doctrines, the brethren under conſideration drew this 
impious and horrid concluſion, © That the perſon who 
„ had aſcended to God in this manner, and was abſorb- 
« ed by contemplation in the abyſs of Deity, became 
thus a part of the godhead, commenced God, was the 
„ Son of God in the ſame ſenſe and manner that CHRIST 


< was, and was thereby raiſed to a glorious independ- 


© ance, and freed from the obligation of all laws human 
<« and divine.” It was in conſequence of all this, that 
they treated with contempt the ordinances of the goſpel, 
and every external act of religious worſhip, looking upon 
prayer, faſting, baptiſm, and the ſacrament of the Lord's 
ſupper, as the firſt elements of piety adapted to the ftate 
and capacity of children, and as of no ſort of uſe to the 
perfect man, whom long meditation had raiſed above all 
external things, and carried into the boſom and eſſence 
of the Deity [w]. _ ID, 


[av] It may not be improper to place here a certain number of 
ſentences tranſlated faithfully from ſeveral of the more ſecret books 
of theſe Heretics. The following will be ſufficient to give the curi- 
vus reader a full idea of their impiety. | | 

Every pious and geod man is the only begotten ſon of God, whom God 
engenared from all elernity : (for thele Heretics maintained, that what 


the ſcriptures taught concerning the diſtinction of Three Perſons in 


the divine nature, is by no means to be underſtood literally, and 


XI. Among 
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XI. Among theſe Fanatics there were ſeveral perſons c E N T. 
of eminent probity, who had entered into this fect with u XIII. 1 
the moſt upright intentions, and who extended that 
liberty of the ſpirit, which they looked upon as the privi- Among 
lege of true believers, no farther than to an exemption theſe here- 
from the duties of external worſhip, and an immunity neg rome 
from the poſitive laws of the church. The whole of re- that diſtin- 
ligion was placed by this claſs of men in internal devo- 3 
tion, and they treated with the utmoſt contempt the rules by their. 
of monaſtic diſcipline, and all other external rites and eminent 
inſtitutions, as infinitely beneath the attention of the Probity, and 

: : | . others that 
perfect. Nor were their exhortations and their examples „ere licen- 
without effect; for about the middle of this century they tious in an 
perſuaded a conſiderable number of monks and devout — 
perſons, in Swabia, to live without any rule, and to ſerve one 
Cod in the liberty of the ſpirit, which was the moſt acceptable 


ſervice that could be preſented to the Deity [x]. The inqui- 


therefore explained it according to the principles of their myſtical 
and fantaſtic ſyſtem). Oo” TL 

All created things are non-entities or nothing : I do not ſay that they 
are ſmall and minute; but that they are abſolutely nothing. 

There is in the ſoul of man ſomething that is neither created, nor 
ſuſceptible of creation, and that is, rationality, or the power of rea- 
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God is neither good, nor better, nor beſt: whoſoever therefore calls 
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the Deity good, does as fooliſbly as he who calls an object black, which 

[ be knows to be-white. | "A 

: God ſtill engenders his only begotten ſon, and hegets flill the ſame ſon, 

p whon he had begotten from eternity. For every operation of the Deity 

p uniform and one ; and therefore be engenders his fon without any 
N. | | | 

e What the ſcriptures ſay concerning Chrift is true of every good, of 

2 every divine man. And every quality of the divine nature belongs 

1 equally to every perſon, whoſe piety is genuine and ſincere. 

| To theſe horrid paſſages we may add the following ſentences, in 

& which JOHN, biſhop of Straſbourg (in an edict he publiſhed againtt 
the Brethren of the free ſpirit or Beghards, in the year 1317, the 
dunday before the feaſt of the aſſumption of the Virgin MaRx) 

of diſcovers farther the blaſphemous doctrines of this impious ſect. 

cs 


Deus (ſay theſe Heretics) eff formaliter omne quod eft. Qullibet homs 
Perfectus efl Chriflus per naturam. Homo perfectus eſt liber iu totum, 
nec tenetur ad ſervandum præcepta ecclęſiæ data a Deo. Mulia ſunt 


od hoetica in evangelio, que non ſunt vera, et homines credere magis de- 
at hy conceptibus ex anima ſua Deo juncta prafectis, quam evangelio, 
in} C | | | 

nd [x] See MarT. CrusIUs, Anal. Suevicorum, part III. lib. ii. 


cap. xiv. ad A. 1261, p. 99. edit. Vet.— This author has taken his 
14 alerals from Felix Faber, an impartial writer, 


ſitors, 


I 
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C E N T, fitors, however, ſtopped theſe poor enthuſiaſts in the 
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midſt of their career, and committed ſeveral of them to 
the flames, in which they expired, not only with the mof 
unclouded ſerenity, but even with the moſt triumphant 
feelings of chearfulneſs and joy. 
But there were among theſe Brethren of the free ſpirit 
another claſs of Fanatics very different from theſe now 
mentioned, and much more extravagant, whoſe ſyſtem of 
religion was as dangerous, as it was ridiculous and ab- 
ſurd, fince it opened a door to the moſt licentious man- 
ners. Theſe wretched enthuſiaſts maintained, that, by 
continual. contemplation, it was poſſible to eradicate all 
the inſtincts of nature out of the heaven-born' mind, and 
to introduce into the ſoul a certain divine ſtupor, and 
holy apathy, which they looked upon as the great cha- 
racteriſtics of Chriſtian perfection. The perſons, who 
adopted theſe ſentiments, took ſtrange liberties in conſe- 
quence of their pretended ſanctity, and ſhewed, indeed, 
by their conduct, that they had little regard to external 
appearances ; for they held their ſecret aſſemblies ſtark 
naked, and Jay in the ſame beds with their ſpiritual 
ſiſters, or, indiſcriminately, with other women, without 


the ſmalleſt ſcruple or heſitation. This ſhocking viola- 


tion of decency was a conſequence of their pernicious 


ſyſtem. They looked upon decency and modeſty a 


marks of inward corruption, as the characters of a foil 
that was ſtill under the dominion of the ſenſual, animal, 
and laſcivious ſpirit, and that was not, as yet, re-united 
to the divine nature, its center and ſource, And they 
conſidered, as at a fatal diſtance from the Deity, all ſuch 
as either felt the carnal ſuggeſtions of nature, or were 
penetrated with warm emotions at the view or approach 
of perſons of a different ſex, or were incapable of van- 
quiſhing and ſuppreſſing the riſing fervor of luſt and in- 
temperance [y]. TY 


[3] Certain writers, whoſe principal zeal is employed in the de- 
fence of theſe heretics, and who have accuſtomed themſelves to en- 
tertain a high idea of the ſanctity of all thoſe who, in the middle age; 

ſeparated themſelves from the communion of the church of Ron, 
ſuſpect the inquiſitors of having attributed falſely theſe impious 
doctrines to the Brethren of the free ſpirit, with a view to blacken 
theſe pious men, and to render them odious. But this ſuſpicion 
entirely groundleſs; and the account of this matter, which we hart 


'T her 


Caar. V. Divifions and Hereſies. 


There were moreover, in this fanatical troop, certain 
eutguſiaſts, who far ſurpailed in impiety the two claſſes 
we have been now mentioning, who abuſed the ſyſtem 
and doctrines of the ſect, ſo as to draw from them an 
apology for all kinds of wickedneſs, and who audacioully 
maintained that the divine man, or the believer, who was 
intimately united to God, could not fin, let his conduct be 
ever ſo horrible and atrocious. This execrable doctrine 
was not, indeed, explained in the fame manner by all the 


Brethren of the free ſpirit that were ſo outrageous as to 


adopt it.. Some held, that the motions and actions of the 
body had no relation at all to the foul, which, by its 
union with God, was blended with the divine nature : 
others fell into a notion infinitely injurious to the Su- 
preme Being, and maintained, that the propenſities and 
paſſions, that aroſe in the foul of the divine man after his 
union with the Deity, were the propenſities and affections 
of God himſelf, and were therefore, notwithſtanding 
their apparent deformity and oppoſition to the law, holy 
and good, ſeeing that the Supreme Being is infinitely 
exalted above all law and all obligation [Zz]. It is ne- 
given in the text, is conformable to the flricteſt truth. The inqui- 
litors have been leſs fabulous in their accuſations of theſe heretice, 
than many are apt to imagine. They acknowledge that the Beghards, 
though deſtitute of ſhame, were not chargeable, generally ſpeaking, 
with a breach of the duties of chaſtity and abſtinence. They were 


which rendered them proof again{t female charms and deaf to the 
voice of nature, Was a privilege granted them by the devil. Fox 
they adopted the opinion of honeſt NIEDER, (Formicar. lib. iii. 
cap. v. p. 346.) and affirmed; that it was in the. power of that evi! 
lprit to render men cold, and to extinguiſh the warm and laſcivious 
lo;li21tations of nature; and that Satan wrought this miracle upon. 
his friends and adherents, in order to procure them a high reputation 
of lanctity, and make them 'appear tuperior in virtue to ths reſt of 
mankind. Credo (ſaith NIEDER, who was both a Dominican and 
an inquiſitor) guoſdam ex eis damon opere & fectos fuljje, ne muvereu= 
tur ad naturales aftus licentinentle . ... Faciilimum enim oft demo- 
ibu infrigidare. | #4 

[=] This account will be confirmed by the following paſſage 
laiitully tranilated from the famous book of the Nine Rocks, written 
originally, in Gerwan : Moreover the divine man operates and en- 
Eeuders whatever the Deity operates and engenders. For in Ged 4e 
Produced and formed the heawens and the earth. He is alſo the fa- 
ther of the eternal word. Neither could God produce any thing with. 
but thts divine mau, who ts therefore obliged to render his vill con- 


2 ceſſary 


indeed of opinion, that this firmneſs and inſenfibility of heart, 
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128 The Internal His TORY of the CHURCH, 
C E N r. ceſſary to obſerve, before we leave this ſubject, that flagi: 
XIII. tious and impious impoſtors mingled themſelves ſome. 
ParTll. times with this ſect, and took the name of Begbard, 
that by a feigned piety they might impoſe upon the mul- 

titude, and deceive the ſimple into their ſnares [a]. 


formable to the will of God, that ſo whatſiever may be apreeable u 
the Deity, may be agreeable to him alſo. If therefore it be the 
will of God that I jhould commit fin, my will muft be the ſame, 
and I nuſt not even deſire to abſtain from ſin. This is true cont« 
rition. And although a man, who is well and truly united 1 
God, may have committed a thouſand mortal ſins, he ought mt 

even to wiſh that he had not committed them; nay, he ſhould ra- 
ther die a thouſand deaths than omit one of theſe mortal ſins. Hence 
the accuſation brought by the inquiſitors againſt this impious ſe&, 
whom they reproach with maintaining, that the /iz of a man united to 

God, is not fin, ſince God works in him and with him whatever be 
does, HENRY Suso, a Dominican monk, and one of the moſt ce» 
lebrated Myſtic writers, compoſed, in the following century, another 

| Book concerning the Nine Rocks, which is to be found in the edition of 
his works publiſhed by LAURENT. SURIUs. But this book is en- 
tirely different from that, which was in ſuch high eſteem among the 

Beghards, though it bears the ſame title, The latter is of much 
older date, and was in vogue in Germany, among the Brethren of the 

Free ſpirit, long before Suso was born. There fell ſome time ago 
into my hands an ancient manuſcript, compoſed in Alſace during the 
fifteenth century, and containing an account of various Revelation, 
and Viſions of that age. In this manuſcript I found a piece entitled, 

Declaratio Religiaſi cujuſdam ſuper revelatione Carthuſiano cuidam de 
Eccleſiæ per gladium reformatione, Leodii, A. 1453, fafta ; and al- 
moſt in the beginning of this declaration the following paſlage re- 
lating to the Book of the Nine Rocks: Homo quidam de votiſſimus, licet 
Laicus, Librum de novem Rupibus conſeripfit a Deo compuljus, ubi multa 
ad preſens pertinentia continentur de Ecclęſiæ renowvatione et previa 
gravi perſecutione. Theſe Nine Rocks ſignified, according to the fa- 

natical doctrine of this wrong-headed ſe&, the different ſteps by 
which the divine man aſcended to the Deity. TO 

[2] The founder of this famous ſe&, the place of its origin, and 

the preciſe date of its firſt appearance, are not known with any de- 
gree of certainty. I have actually in my poſſeſſion Eigbty- nine 
Sentences of the Beghards, vulgarly called Schweſtrones, but who ſhle 
themſelves Brethren of the ſect of the Free Spirit and of woluntary 
Poverty, with a Refutation of the ſaid Sentences, written at Worms 
towards the concluſion of this century by ſome one or other of the 
inquiſitors. The 79th of theſe ſentences runs thus: To ſay that tht 
truth is in Rhetia, is to fall into the bereſy of Donatus, who ſaid, that 

God was in Africa, and not elſewhere, From theſe words it ap- 
pears evident, that Rhetia avas the place, where the church of 1h! 
Brethren of the free ſpirit was fixed and eflabliſhed, and that from 
this province they paſſed into Germany, I am not however of op!- 
nion that this ſect had its firſt riſe in that province; but am rather 
inclined to think that Italy was its country, and thus, being driven 
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| CHAP. V. Diviſions and Hereſies. 


XII. The famous AMALRIC, native of Bene, and 
profeſſor of logic and theology at Paris, whoſe bones 


were dug up and publicly burnt in the year 1209, al- 
though he had abjured his errors before his death, and a 
conſiderable number of whoſe diſciples and followers 
were committed to the flames on account of their abſurd 
and pernicious doctrine, was, undoubtedly, of the ſame 
way of thinking with the ſect whoſe opinions we have 


this barbarous age have given very different and confuſed 
accounts of this man's opinions, and even attributed ſome 
doctrines to him which he never maintained, it is, ne- 
yertheleſs, certain, that he taught, that all things were 
the parts of one ſubſtance, or, in other words, that the 


things, but alſo their matter or ſubſtance, proceeded from 
the Deity, and muſt return to the ſource from whence 
they were derived [c]. From theſe abſurd and blaſphe- 


from thence, it took refuge in Rhetia. Nor is it at all improbable” 
was alſo the nurſing mother of this blaſphemous ſet. We ſhall be 


long letter from CLEMENT V to RAINIER biſhop of Cremona (pub- 
liſhed by ODOR. RAYNALDUS Annal. tom. xv. A. 1311, n. 66. 
p. 90.) the zealous pontif exhorts that prelate to ſuppreſs and ex- 
tirpate, with all his might, the ſect of the Brethren of the free ſpirit, 
which was ſettled in ſeveral parts of Italy, and particularly in the 
rovince of Spoleto and the countries adjacent. Such are the terms 
or the pontif's letter; ix nonnullis Italiæ partibus, tam Spoletane pro- 
ce, quam circumjacentium regionum, 


or Brethren of the free ſpirit, in Germany, much leſs that of ihe In- 
pu/tors, who, in their Refutation of the 8g Sentences of the Beghards 
entioned in the preceding note, expreſs themſelves thus: (Senteutia 
5.) Dicere quod omnis creatura eft Deus, herefis Alexandri * eft, 
„ #xit, materiam primam et Deum et Hominem, hoc eſt mentes, eſſe 
le In ſublantia, quod poſtea quidam David de Dinanto ſequutus eft, gui 
femporibus noftris de hac harefi de Francia fugatus eft, et punitus fuiſ- 

et, / deprehenſus fuiſſet, | 
lc] The account given by FLEURY, in his Eccleſiaſtical 
flitory, of the opinions of AMALRIC, is very different from that 
mich is here given by Dr. Mos HEIM. The former obſerves, that 
»MALRIC, or AMAURI, taught that every Chriſtian was obliged to 
eve himſelf a member of Feſus Chrift, and that awithout this belief 
ne ould be ſaved, and he obſerves alſo that his diſciples introduced 
70rs till more pernicious, ſuch as the following: © That the power 


her WR The perſon here mentioned is Al EXANDER, the Epicurean, of whom 
ven LWTARCH ſpeaks in his Sympoſium. | 
hne 1 III. K mous 


ſuniverſe was God, and that not only the Forms of all 


that Italy, which ſaw ſo many religious factions ariſe in its boſom, ' 


almoſt fully confirmed in this opinion when we conſider that, in a 


[9] This did not eſcape the notice of the enemies of the Beghards, - 
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130 The Internal His Tory of the CHVUR c. 
C E N T. mous principles he deduced that chimerical ſyſtem of 
K . rt fanatical devotion, which we have already expofed to the 
mie of the reader, pretended to demonſtrate the poſſibi- 
lity of incorporating or tranſlating the human nature into 
the divine, and rejected all kinds of external worfhip, as 
inſignificant and uſeleſs. The diſciples of this enthu- 
faſt were men of exemplary piety, were diſtinguiſhed by if 
the gravity and auſterity of their lives and matiners, and 


| poop: an 
ſuffered death in the moſt dreadful forms with the utmoſt Ml ;. 
reſolution and conſtancy. One of the moſt eminent * 


among theſe was Davip of Dinant, a Pariſian doctor, who N pe 
uſually expreſſed the fundamental principle of his maſter WW 25 
in the following propoſition : God is the primary matter or Meer 
 ſulflance of all things. He compoſed a work entitled, WW pre 
Duaternarii, with ſeveral other productions, which were Wl co: 
chiefly deſigned to affect and gain the multitude : but, Ml ch, 
after all, was obliged to fave himſelf by flight dJ. The An 
biſhops, aſſembled in council at Paris in the year 1209, Next 
conſidered the philoſophy of ARISTOTLE as the ſource of Ml n;; 
all theſe impious doctrines, and, on that account, pro- ric, 
hibited the reading, or explaining, either in public or Iten. 
private, the metaphyſical, and other productions of the C. 
%%% TTT wh: 


ce of the Father had continued only during the Moſaic diſpenſation, 
© that of the Sox 1200 years after his entrance upon earth, and that, Wh" 
in the thirteenth century, the age of the Holy Spirit commenced, in man 
< which the ſacraments and all external worthip were to be aboliſh- Wh h. 
«ed; that there would be no reſurrection; that heaven and hell .. 
* were mere fictions ;”” and many more ſentiments of that nature, 
which, as the learned SPANHEIM Þ imagines, were falſely imputed 
to AMALRIC, in order to render his memory odious, becauſe he ha“ 6: 
oppoſed the worſhip of ſaints and images. See FLEURY, Hil. «(+ 
Eccleſiaſ. livr. Ixxvi. & lix.—Dr. Mos HEIM looks upon AMALRIC BY; 
to have been a Pantheiſt, and many men of eminent learning are "4 
this opinion. See among others JoH. GERSON apud Jac, THOMA* BY '< 
SIUM, and alſo BauckrR's Hift. Philoſoph. tom. iii. p. 688. 6 
[d] See MARTENE, Theſaur. Anecdotor. tom. iv. p. 163. where 
there is an account of the hereſies, for which ſeveral priefts were burt 
at Paris in the year 1200. —NATAL. ALEXANDER, Hift. cdl, 
Sæc. Kill, cap. ill. art. ii. p. 76. —Do Bois, Hiftoria Ecclef. Pariſ. 
tom. ii. p. 244.—BovuLaY, Hi. Acad. Pariſ. tom. ili. p. 24. 4% 
53. — JAC. THOMASIUS, De Exuſtione Mundi Stoica, £ 199, 
[e] LauNoOivs, De varia Ariſtot. fortuna in Acad. Pariſ. p. 121 


4 See SFANHEMIE Hiſt. Eccleſ. Sec. xxii. p. 1694. 
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XIII. If we may depend upon the accounts given by E N T, 
certain writers, AMALRIC and his followers received XIII. 
with the utmoſt docility and faith the predictions, at- © * * 7 II. 
tributed to JOACHIM abbot of Flora, concerning the re- foachim. 
formatian that was ſoon to be brought about in the Wiel 
church by the power of the ſword, the approaching Age mina. 
if the holy Ghoſt that was to ſucceed thoſe of the Father 
and the Son, and other things of that nature, which 
raiſed the hopes and occupied the thoughts of the Spiri- 
tual Franciſcans. Whether theſe accounts may be de- 
pended upon or not, we ſhall not determine. To us they 
appear extremely doubtful. It is, however, true, that 
certain perſons were ſo far deluded by theſe pretended 
prophecies, as to form new ſects with a view to their ac- 
compliſhment, and to declare war againſt the eſtabliſhed 
church, its ſyſtem of doctrine, and its forms of worſhip. 

Among other fanatical ſectaries, there aroſe one of a moſt 
extraordinary kind, a Bohemian woman named Wilhel- 
una, who reſided in the territory of Milan. This deli- 
" Wrious and wrong- headed woman having ſtudied with at- 
'Wttntion the predictions concerning the Age of the holy 
h/, was extravagant enough to perſuade herſelf, and, 
what is ſtill more amazing, had influence enough to 
perſuade others, that the holy Ghoſt was become 7ncar- 
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a nate in her perſon, for the ſalvation of a great part of 
n mankind. According to her doctrine, “ None were ſaved 
1 by the blood of IEsus, but true and pious Chriſtians; 
: while the Jews, Saracens, and unworthy Chriſtians 
e vere to obtain ſalvation through the holy ſpirit which 
ul WY Owelt in her, and that, in conſequence thereof, all 
þ «that had happened to CHRIST, during his appearance 
of MW upon earth in the human nature, was to be exactly 
WW renewed in her perſon, or rather in that of the holy 


* Ghoſt, which was united to her.” This mad-woma 
led at Milan in the year 1281, in the moſt fragrant 


cl. Neiour of ſanity, and her memory was not only held in 
ro: higheſt veneration by her numerous followers and 
45 e ignorant multitude, but was alſo honoured with re- 


ous worſhip both in public and in private. Her ſect, 
ertneleſs, was diſcovered by the curious eye of perſe- 
on in the year 1300, and fell into the clutches of the 

| 8 3 inquiſitors, 
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C E N T. inquiſitors, who deſtroyed the magnificent monument 

b * u. that had been erected in her honour, had her bones raiſed 

and committed to the flames, and in the ſame fire con- 

ſumed the chief leaders of this wretched faction, among 
which there were perſons of both ſexes F J. 

The ſet XIV. It was upon predictions ſimilar to thoſe men- 

called A- tioned in the preceding ſection, that the ſee? of the apoſtle 

potles. founded its diſcipline. The members of this ſect made 

little or no alterations in the doctrinal part of the public 

religion; what they principally aimed at, was, to intro- 

duce among Chriſtians the ſimplicity of the primitive 

times, and more eſpecially the manner of life that was 

obſerved by the apoſtles. GERHARD SAGARELLI, the 

founder of this ſect, obliged his followers to go from place 

to place as the apoſtles did, to wander about cloathed in 

white, with long beards, diſhevelled hair, and bare heads, 

accompanied with women, whom they called their Si „fer. 

They were alſo obliged to renounce all kinds of property 

and poſſeſſions, and to preach in public the neceſſity of 

repentance, while in their more private aſſemblies they 

declared the approaching deſtruction of the corrupt 

church of Rome, and the eſtabliſhment of a purer ſeryice, 

and a more glorious church, that, according to the pro- 

phecies of the abbot JoAchiu, was to ariſe from its 

ruins. No ſooner was the unhappy leader of this faction 

committed to the flames [g], than he was ſucceeded in 

that character by a bold and enterpriſing Fanatic, named 

DuLcinvs, a native of Novara, who publiſhed his pre- 

dictions with more courage and maintained them with 

more zeal than his predeceſſor had done, and who did not 

heſitate to declare that, in a ſhort time, the Roman pon- 

tif BoxiFace VIII, with the corrupt prieſts and the 
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LJ] The Milaneſe hiſtorians, ſuch as BERNARD, CoRIvs, and 
- Others, have related the adventures of this odd woman; but their ac 
counts are very different from thoſe given by the learned MuRa* 
TORI, in his Antigg. Italicæ medii ev, tom. v. p. 91. and which It 
has drawn from the judicial proceedings of the court, where tit 
extraordinary caſe of this female fanatic was examined. We are in. 
formed by the tame excellent author, that a learned writer, named 
PURICELLI, compoled a hittory of WILHELMINA, and of bet 
ſect, | | | | 


[] This unhappy man was burnt alive at Parma, in the ye 
1300. c 


licentiou 


Crap, V. Diviſſons and Hereſies. 


that a new and moſt holy pontif was to be raifed to the 
head of the church. Theſe viſionary predictions were, 
no doubt, drawn from the dreams of the abbot JoAcHiM, 
who is ſaid to have declared, among other things, that an 
emperor called FREDERIC III was to bring to perfection 
what FREDERIC II had left unfiniſhed. Be that as it 
may, DuLcinvus appeared with intrepid aſſurance at 
the head of the apo/iles; and acting not only in the 
character of a prophet, but alſo in that of a general, 


he aſſembled an army to maintain his Cauſe, and per- 


haps to accompliſh, at leaſt in part, his predictions. 


He was oppoſed by RaAayNER1vs, biſhop of Vercelli, 
who defended the intereſts of the Roman pontif, and 
carried on, during the ſpace of two years and more, a 


the apoſtles. The iſſue of this conteſt was fatal to 
the latter, who, after ſeveral battles fought with ob- 
ſtinate courage, was at length taken priſoner, and put 
to death at Vercelli in the moſt barbarous manner in the 
year 1307, together with Margaret, whom he had choſen 
for his Spiritual Siſter, according to the cuſtom of his 
(ect. The terrible end of DuLcinus was not imme- 
ciately followed by the downfal of his ſect, which {till 
ſubſiſted in France, Germany, and in other countries, 
and ſtood firm againſt the moſt vehement efforts of its 
enemies until the beginning of the xvth century, when, 
under the pontificate of BoNIFACE IX, it was totally 
extirpated [H]. 3 1 N 

XV. This famous JoAcHim, abbot of Flora, whoſe 
fanatical predictions turned the heads of ſo many well- 


Ty three books, of this famous ſe&; which is very little known in our 
Pte imc, and 1 have in my hands materials, that will furniſh an in- 
the tereſting addition to that hiſtory. That this ſect ſubſiſted in Ger- 


* many, and in ſome other countries, until the pontificate of BO NI1- 


mel 0E IX, is evident from the Chronicle of HERMAN CORNERUS, 
er bebliched by Jo. GEOROE ECCARD, in his Corpus Hiſtoricum medii 
*V!, tom. ii. p. 906. and may be ſufficiently demonſtrated by other 
* authentic teſtimonies. In the year 1402, a certain member of this 
oRolical ſet, whoſe name was WILIA, or WILHELMUS, was 


K 2 meaning 


moſt bloody and dreadful war againſt this chief of 


[5] I compoſed in the German language an accurate hiſtory, in 


peror FREDERIC III, fon of PETER, king of Arragon, and | 


133 


licentious monks, were to periſh by the hand of the em- C E N T. 


XIII. 
AR T II. 


— 
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C E N T. meaning -people, and excited them to attempt reforming 
XIII. the church by the ſword, and to declare open war againſt 
PARTI the Roman pontifs, did not fall under the ſuſpicion of 
1 d te hereſy on account of theſe predictions, but in conſequence 
count of of a new explication he had given of the doctrine of a 
3 Trinity of perſons in the godhead. He had in an elabo- 
puted to Tate work attacked very warmly PETER LOMBARD, the 
Joachim, maſter of the ſentences, on account of the diſtinction 
this latter writer had made between the divine eſſence, and 
the three perſons in the godhead; for JoAcHIu looked 
upon this doctrine as introducing a fourth object, even 
an eſſence, into the Trinity. But the good man was too 
little verſed in metaphyſical matters, to carry on a con- 
troverſy of ſuch a ſubtile nature, and he was betrayed b 
his ignorance ſo far as to advance inconſiderately the 
molt raſh and exceptionable tenets. For he denied that 
there was any thing, or any e//ence, that belonged in com- 
mon to the three perſons in the Trinity, or was jointly 
poſſeſſed by them; by which doctrine the /ub/lantial 
union between the three perſons was taken away, and th: 
unity of the Father, Son, and holy Ghoſt was reduced 
from a natural, ſimple, and numerical unity, to a moral one 
only; that is, to ſuch a unity as reigns in the counſels 
and opinions of different perſons, who embrace the ſame 
notions, and think and act with one accord. This ex- 
plication of the Trinity was looked upon by many as 
very little different from the Arian ſyſtem ; and therefore 
the Roman pontif, Innocent III, pronounced, in the 
year 1215, in the council of the Lateran a damnatory 
ſentence againſt the doctrine of JoAchIu, which ſen- 
tence, however, did not extend to the perſon or fame 
of the abbot himſelf, And, indeed, notwithſtanding 
this papal ſentence, JoAchiu has at this day a con— 
ſiderable number of adherents and defenders, more eſpe- 
_ cially among thoſe of the Franciſcans, who are called 
Obſervants. Some of theſe maintain that the book af 
this abbot was corrupted and interpolated by his enemies 


burnt alive at Lubeck. See CoRNERUsSs Voc. cit. p. 1185. The 
. who were accuſtomed to diſtinguiſn by the name of Beg. 
tards all thoſe who pretended to extraordinary piety, and ſought, U 
poverty and begging, an eminent reputation for ſanctity and vittt 
gave this title allo to the {ect of the Apo/iles, 


whil 


Cuar. V. Diviſions and Hereſſes. 125 


while the reſt are of opinion that his doctrine was not CENT, 
thoroughly underſtood hy thoſe that oppoſed it J]. XII. 


An I. 


[7] See Dan. PaPEBROCHIUS, Diſquiſ. Hiſſor. de Foren. Ordine, RS, 
Prophets, Doctrina, B. Joachimi, in Audis Sanctorum Maii, tom. vi. 

p. 486. which contains The Life of Joachim, and ſeveral other 

pieces of conſequence. See alſo NATAL. ALEXANDER, Ef. 

Ecclef. ob a Dif. ii. p. 331,-Lvc. Wapbinci Anal. Minor.“ 
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FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 


CENT. 


XIV. 


„ 


THE 


PAR T I. | 
The External His Tory of the CHURCH, 


_ 


—__k__— — wwe made. 4 


CHAPTER I. 


Concerning the proſperous events that happened ta the church 
| during this century, 


LCNEVERAL attempts were made by the monarchs 
and princes of the weſt, ſet on by the inſtigation 


of the Roman pontifs, to renew the war in Pa- 


Fruitleſs at- Jeftine againſt the Turks and Saracens, and to deliver the 


tempts to 


renew the 


cruſades. 


whole province of Syria from the oppreſſive yoke of theſe 
deſpotic Infidels. The ſucceſſion of pontifs that reſided 
at Avignon were particularly zealous for the renovation 
of this religious war, and left no artifice, no methods of 
perſuaſion unemployed, that could have the leaſt ten- 
dency to engage the kings of England and France in an 


| expedition to the Holy Land. But their ſucceſs was net 


anſwerable to their zeal; and notwithſtanding the power- 
ful influence of their exhortations and remonſtrances, 
ſomething {till happened to prevent their producing the 
defired effect, CLEMENT V urged the renewal of this 
holy war with the greateſt ardor in the years 1307, 1308, 
and ſet apart an immenſe ſum of money for carrying it 
on with alacrity and vigour [a]. Joan XXII ordered a 
fleet of ten {ſhips to be fitted out in the year 1319, to 


[a] BALUz II Vitæ Pontif. Avenion. tom. i. p. 15. 594. tom. i. 
P+ 55. 57+ 374+ 391, Kc. ANT, MATTHAL Aualecta weteris æ vi 
tom. 11. p. 577» | | 

| tranſport 


Caar. I. Proſperous Events, © | 1437 


tranſport, an army of pious adventurers into Palgſtine [O], c E N T. 
and had recourſe to the power of ſuperſtition, that is, to XIV. 
the influence of indulgences, for raiſing the funds neceſſary © * * 7 I. 
to the ſupport of this great enterprize. Theſe indulgences 
he offered to ſuch as contributed generouſly to the carry- 
ing on the war, and appointed legates to adminiſter them 
in all the countries in Europe that were ſubject to his 
| choſtly juriſdiction. But, under this fair ſhew of piety 
and zeal, JOHN is ſuppoſed to have covered the moſt 
S {15h and groveling views; and we find LEwis of Ba- 
varia, who was at that time emperor, and ſeveral other 
princes complaining loudly that this pontif made uſe of 
the holy war as a pretext to diſguiſe his avarice and am- 
bition [e]; and indeed the character of this pope was 
proper to give credit to ſuch complaints. Under the 
pontificate of BENEDICT XII, a formidable army was 
raifed in the year 1330, by PHILIP DE VALols, king of 
France, with a view, as was ſaid, to attempt the delive- 
rance of the Chriſtians in Pale/tine d]; but when he was 
juſt ready to embark his troops, the apprehenſion of an 
invaſion from England obliged him to lay aſide this 
weighty enterprize. In the year 1345, CLEMENT V, 
at the requeſt of the Venetians, engaged, by the per- 
ſuaſive power of indulgences, a prodigious number of ad- 
venturers to embark for Smyrna, where they compoſed a 
numerous army under the command of Guipo or Guy, 
dauphin of Vienne; but the want of proviſions obliged 
this army to return with their general into Europe in a 
ſhort time after their departure [e]. This diſappointment 
did not, however, damp the ſpirits of the reſtleſs pontifs ; 
for another formidable army was aſſembled in the year 
1363, in conſequence of the zealous exhortations of 
URBAN V, and was to be employed in a new expedition 
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e {MW-gainft the Infidels, with Joan, king of France, at its 

s bead; but the unexpected death of that prince blaſted the 

„ bopes that many had entertained from this grand project, 

it 2 | | | : | 3 

| [5] BaLuzi Vitæ Pontif. Avenion. tom. i. p. 125. tom. ii. 
5.515. 

0 [e] BALuzrus loc. cit. tom. i. p. 175. 786,—MATTHAI Ana- 

: cla vet. æwi, tom. ii. p. 595. 598. 

i. (4] BaLvuzivs loc. cit. tom. 1, p. 200. 

, le] Fragmenta Hiſtor. Romanæ, in MURATOR11 Autigg. Ital. 


medi: æ vi, tom. nll, P · 368. 
9 and 
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and occaſioned the diſperſion of that numerous body 
which had repaired to his ſtandards [/]. 

II. The miſſionaries that had been ſent by the Roma 


The ſtate of pontifs into China, Tartary, and the adjacent countries, 


Chriſtianity 
in China 
and Tar- 


tary. 


in the preceding century, found their labours crownel 


with the deftred ſucceſs, and eſtabliſhed a great number 


of Chriſtian churches in theſe unenlightened nations. In 


the year 1307, CLEMENT V erected Cambalu (which at 


this time was the celebrated metropolis of Cathay, and is, 


undoubtedly, the ſame with Pek:ng, the capital. city at 
preſent -of the Chineſe empire) into an archbiſhopric, 
which he conferred upon JoHN DE MoxTE Corving, 
an Italian friar, who had been employed in propagating 
the goſpel in that country for many years. The ſame 
pontif ſent ſoon after to aſſiſt this prelate in his pious 
labours ſeven other biſhops of the Franciſcan order Ig]. 
JohN XXII exerted in this good cauſe the ſame zeil 
which had diſtinguiſhed the pontificate of his predeceffors, 
Upon the death of JOHN DE MONTE Corvino, in the 
year 1330, he fent NicoLas of 'Bentra to fill the vacant 
archbiſhopric of Cambalu, and charged him with letters 
to the emperor of the Tartars, who, at that time, was in 
poſſeſſion of the Chineſe dominions. In the year 1338, 
BeNnepict XII ſent new legates and miſſionaries into 
Tartary and China, in conſequence of a ſolemn embal- 
ſy Y] with - which-he was honoured at Avignen from the 
Kan of the Tartars. During the time that the-princes 
of this latter nation-maintained themſelves in the empire 
of China, the Chriſtian religion flouriſhed in theſe valt 
regions, and both Latins and Neſtorians not only made 
a public profeſſion of their faith, but alſo propagated it 
without any apprehenſion of danger, throughout tht 
northern provinces-of Aa. | 


[FJ BALVzII Fitæ Pontif. Avenion. tom. i. p. 366. 386. 37 
01. 

a [g] WaDDIN G. Annal. Ordin. Minor. tom. vi. ad A. 13% 
$ Xil. p. 69. ad A. 1307, p. 91. 368. tom. vii. p. 53. 221. tom, Til. 
p. 235.—J. S. Ass EMANI Biblioth. Orient. Vatican. tom. iii. v! 
p. 521.— J. ECHARDI Scriptor. Prædicator. tom. 1. p. 537.456 
Sanetor, tom. i. Januarii, p. g84.—MosHEMII Hiſtoria Ech 
Tartar. | | 

_[4].BaLvzl Vue Pontificum Avenionenſium, tom. i. p. 24% 


| III. T het 


Crap. I. Profperaus Events. 


III. There remained in this century ſcarcely any 
European prince, unconverted to Chriſtianity, if we ex- 
| cept JAGELLO, duke of Lithuania, Who continued in the 
darkneſs of paganiſm, and 'worſhipped the gods of his 
idolatrous anceſtors, until the year 1386, when he em- 
braced the Chriſtian faith, received in baptiſm the name 
of VLADISLAUS, and perſuaded his ſubjects to open their 
eyes upon the divine light of the goſpel. We ſhall not 
pretend to juſtify the purity of the motives that firſt en- 


WH caged this prince to renounce the religion of his fathers, 
i as they were accompanied, at leaſt, with views of .policy, 


intereſt, and ambition. Upon the death of Lewis, king 
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Many of the 
Jews be- 


come Chriſ- 


tians thro”. 
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of Poland, which happened in the year 1382, JAGBLLO 
vas named among the competitors who aſpired after the 
; WT vacant throne; and as he was a rich and. powerful prince, 
de Poles beheld his pretenſions and efforts with a favo- 
| WH rable eye. His religion was the only obſtacle that lay in 
„his way to the accompliſhment of his views. HEDWICGE, 
je the youngeſt daughter of the deceaſed: monarch, who, by 
it 2 decree of the ſenate, was declared heireſs of the king- 
dom, was as little diſpoſed to eſpouſe, as the Poles were 
in to obey, a Pagan, and hence JAGELLo was obliged to 
, make ſuperſtition yield to royalty fi]. On the other 
to MW hand, the Teutonic knights and cruſaders extirpated by 
if. fre and ſword any remains of paganiſm that were yet to 
he MW be found in Pruſſia and Livonia, and effected, by force, 
es what perſuaſion alone ought to have produced. 

il We find alſo in the annals of this century a great many 
at Wl inftances of Jews converted to the Chriſtian faith. The 
ade cruel perſecutions they ſuffered in ſeveral parts of Europe, 
it particularly in France and Germany, vanquiſhed their ob- 


ſtinacy, and bent their untractable ſpirits under the yoke 
of the goſpel. The reports (whether falſe or true we 
ſhall not determine) that had been induſtriouſly ſpread 


7! abroad, of their poiſoning the public fountains, of their 


* killing infants and drinking their blood, of their pro- 
. faning in the moſt impious and blaſphemous manner the 
conſecrated wafers that were uſed in the celebration of 


[i] oon. Rax NAL Dus, Anal. Eccleſ. ad A. 1386. f iv.— 


ä ADDINGI Annal. Minor. tom. ix. p. 71.-SOLIGNAC, Hiſtoire de 
| 10 llogne, tom. ui. P+ 241. 
ery 


excited 


5 the euchariſt, with other accuſations equally enormous, 
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The External HISTORY of the CH Rc H. 
excited every where the reſentment of the magiſtrates and 
the fury of the people, and brought the moſt terrible ſuf. 
ferings, that unrelenting vengeance could invent, upon 
that wretched and devoted nation. 

IV. The Saracens maintained, as yet, a conſiderable 
footing in Spain. The kingdoms of Granada and Murcia, 
with the province of Andaluſia, were ſubject to their do- 
minion ; and they carried on a perpetual war with the 
kings of Caſtile, Arragon, and Navarre, in which, hoy- 
ever, they were not always victorious. The African 
princes, and particularly the emperors of Morocco, be- 
came their auxiliaries againſt the Chriſtians. On the 
other hand, the Roman pontifs left no means unemploy- 
ed to excite the Chriſtians to unite their forces againſt 
the Mahometans, and to drive them out of the Spaniſh 
territories; preſents, exhortations, promiſes, in ſhort 
every allurement that religion, ſuperſtition, or avarice 
could render powerful, were made uſe of in order to the 
execution of this arduous project, The Chriſtians, ac- 
cordingly, united their counſels and efforts for this end; 
and though for ſome time the difficulty of the enterprize 
rendered their progreſs but inconſiderable, yet even in 
this century their affairs carried a promiſing aſpect, and 
gave them reaſon to hope that they ſhould one day 


triumph over their enemies, and become ſole poſleſlors 


of the Spaniſh dominions [&]. 


—_— 


* 


CHAP. 1. 


Concerning the calamitous events that happened to the churd 
during this century. | 


I. HE Turks and Tartars, who extended their do- 

minions in A/ia with an amazing rapidity, and 
directed their arms againſt the Greeks as well as againſt 
the Saracens, deftroyed wherever they went the fruits 


[4] See Jo. DE FERRERAS, Hiſtoire de I Eſpagne, tom. iv, v. Vil 
—Fragmenta- Hiſtor. Romane, in MURATOR1 Autigg. Hal. medi 
evi, tom. iii. p. 319. in which, however, there is a conſiderable 
mixture of truth and falſhood.— BAL VUzII Miſcellan. tom. u. 
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that had ſprung up in ſuch a rich abundance from the © ENT. 
labours of the Chriſtian miſſionaries, extirpated the re- XIV. 
[ligion of Jesvs in ſeveral provinces and cities where it ? A 7 2 
gouriſhed, and ſubſtituted the impoſtures of MAHOMETC 
in its place. Many of the Tartars had formerly pro- 
feſſed the goſpel, and ſtill more had tolerated the exerciſe 
of that divine religion ; but, from the beginning of this 
century, things put on a new face; and that fierce na- 
tion renounced every other religious doctrine, except 
| that of the Alcoran. Timur BEG, commonly called 
TAMERLANE, their mighty emperor, embraced himſelf 
the doctrine of MAHOMET, though under a form dif- 
ferent from that which was adopted by the Tartars in 
general IJ. This formidable warrior, after having ſub- 
dued the greateſt part of Aa, having triumphed over 
BaJAzZET the emperor of the Turks, and even filled 
Europe with terror at the approach of his victorious arms, 
made uſe of his authority to force multitudes of Chriſtians 
to apoſtatize from their holy faith. To the dictates of 
authority he added the compulſive power of violence and 

| perſecution, and treated the diſciples of CHRIST with 
the utmoſt barbarity, Perſuaded, as we learn from the 
moſt credible writers of his life and actions, that it was 
incumbent upon the true followers of MAHOMET, to 
| perſecute the Chriſtians, and that the moſt ample and 
glorious rewards were reſerved for ſuch as were moſt 
inſtrumental in converting them to the Mahometan 
faith n]; he employed the moſt inhuman acts of ſeverity 
to vanquiſh the magnanimous conſtancy of thoſe that 
pericvered in their attachment to the Chriſtian religion, 
of whom ſome ſuffered death in the moſt barbarous forins, 
while others were condemned to perpetual ſlavery []. 
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I] This great TAMERLANE, whoſe name ſeemed to ſtrike ter- 
ror even when he was no more, adhered to the ſect of the Sounites, 
and profeſſed the greateſt enmity againſt their adverſaries the Schiites. 
der PETIT CROIX, Hiſtcire de Timur-Bec, tom. il. p. 151. tom. iii. 
p. 228, It is however extremely doubtful, what was, in reality, the 
icligion of TAMERLANE, though he profeſſed the Mahometan 
fach. See MoSHEIM, Hiſt. Eccleſ. Tartaror. p. 124. 5 

[m] PETIT CROIX, Hiſtoire de Timur- Bec, tom. ii. p. 329. 
tom. 111. p. 139. 24%; ec. | 

[2] Many inſtances of this we find in a Hifory of Timur-Bec, 
wote-by a Perſian, who was named SCHERFEDINUS, tom, ii. 
10 5. 376. 384. 386. tom. iii. p. 243. tom. iv. p. 111. 115. 117. and 
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CENT, II. In thoſe parts of ja, that are inhabited by the 
p SD | Chineſe, Tartars, Moguls, and other nations as yet le 
known, the Chriftian religion not only loft ground, but 
The decline ſeemed to be totally extirpated. It is, at leaſt, certain, 
of Chrifti- that we have no account of any members of the Latin 
Ching in, church refiding in thoſe countries later than the yea 
in Tartary, 1370, nor f we ever learn the fate of the Franciſcan 
miſſionaries that had been ſent thither from Rome. We 
have, indeed, ſome records, from which it would appear 
that there were Neſtorians reſiding in China fo far down 
as the ſixteenth century [0]; but theſe records are not 
ſo clear in relation to this matter, as to remove all un- 
certainty and doubting. However that may be, it is 
evident beyond all contradiction, that the abolition of 
Chriſtianity, in thoſe remote parts of the world, was 
owing to the wars that were carried on by the Tartan 
againſt the Chineſe and other Aſiatic nations; for in the 
year 1369, the laſt emperor of the race of GENOIS KAN 
was driven out of China, and his throne filled by the Min 
family, who, by a ſolemn law, refuſed to all foreigners 

the privilege of entering into China. 


publiſhed at Delft, in four volumes, 8vo, in the year 1723. . alſo 
HERBELOT, Bibliothb. Oriental. at the article TIMUR, p. 877. 
[0] Nicor. TxIOA VTI Vs, De Chriftiana expeditione apud Sinas, 
b. i. cap. xi. p. 116.— Jos. SIM. ASSEMANI Biblioth. Orient. 


Vatican. tom. iii. part I. p. 592. & part II. p. 445. e 
Deſcription de la C ine, tom. i. p. 17 75. 
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CHAPTER I. | 
Concerning the ſlate of letters and philoſophy during this 


century. 


| , | HE Greeks, though dejected by the foreign 
; and inteſtine calamities in which they were in- 
4 volved, were far from withdrawing their at- 


tention and zeal from the cauſe of literature, as is evident 
from the great number of learned men who flouriſhed 
among them during this period. In this honourable 
claſs were NicEPHoRUs GREGORAs, MANUEL CHRY- 
$0LORAS, MAxIMUSs PLANUDES, and many others, who, 
by their indefatigable application to the ſtudy of huma- 
pity and antiquities, criticiſm and grammar, acquired 
conſiderable reputation, To omit writers of inferior 
ote, THEODORUs METOCHILA, JohN CANTACUZENUS, 
and NIcEPHORUS GREGORAS, applied themſelves to the 
ompoſition of hiſtory, though with different ſucceſs. 
Nor ought we to paſs over in ſilence NicePHoRUs CAL- 


as, 
at, 


otwithſtanding its being debaſed with idle ſtories, and 


of the light it caſts on many important facts. 

II. As none of the ſages in this century was adven- 
urous enough to ſet up for a leader in philoſophy, ſuch 
df the Greeks as had a taſte for philoſophical reſearches 


ut we may learn from the tracts of THEODORUS M- 
rochrrA in what manner they explained the principles 
nd tenets of the Stagirite. PLATo alſo had his fol- 
wers, eſpecially among thoſe who were fond of myſti- 
im, which had for many ages been held in the higheſt 
eration by the Greeks. In the ſublime ſciences of 
* | END - mathematics 


I 


hered to ARISTOTLE, as their conductor and guide; 
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STUs, who compiled an Eccleſiaſtical Hiftory, which, 


ident marks of ſuperſtition, is highly uſeful on account 


The fate of 
philoſophy 
among the 
Greeks. 
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c EN r. mathematics and aſtronomy NicoLAs CaBaAsILas ſur. 
XIV. paſled all his contemporaries. BARLAAM adopted the 
Parr ſentiments and precepts of the Stoics with reſpect to the 
obligations of morality and the duties of life, and digeſted 
them into a work of his, which is known by the title of | 
Ethica ex Stoicis[q]. : 5 
The fate oo III. In all the Latin provinces, ſchemes were laid and 
learning a- carried into execution with conſiderable ſucceſs, for pro- 
mong the moting the ſtudy of letters, improving taſte, and diſpel. 
Latins a a os 5 K b 
ling the pedantic ſpirit of the times. This laudable I. 
diſpoſition gave riſe to the erection of many ſchools and pr 
academies, at Cologn, Orleans, Cahors, Peruſia, Florence, 


3 % 


and Piſa, in which all the liberal arts and ſciences, * 
diſtributed into the ſame claſſes that ſtill ſubſiſt in thoſe: ni 
places, were taught with aſſiduity and zeal. Opulent or 
perſons founded and amply endowed particular collage in PI. 
the public univerſities, in which, beſides the monks, 50 
young men of narrow circumſtances were educated in all an 


the branches of literature. Libraries were alſo collected, 7 

and men of learning animated to aſpire to fame and 

glory, by the proſpect of honourable rewards. It mult lig 

be confeſſed indeed that the advantages ariſing to the of 

church and ſtate, from ſo many profeſſors and learned 

men, did not wholly anſwer the expence and care beſtow- be 

ed on this undertaking, by men of rank and fortune: yet Nor 

we are by no means to conclude, as many have raſhly de 

done, that all the doctors of this age, who roſe gradually fel 

from the lower to the higher and more honourable 

ſtations, were only diſtinguiſhed by their ſtupidity and g 
ignoranee, 5 i 

The flate f IV. CLEMENT. V, who was now raiſed to the ponti- re 

| languages, ficate, ordered the Hebrew, and other oriental languages, 

to be taught in the public ſchools, that the church might 

never want a ſufficient. number of miſſionaries properly 

qualified to diſpute with the Jews and Mahometans, and 

to diffuſe the divine light of the goſpel throughout the 

eaſt r]: in conſequence of which appointment, ſome 

eminent proficients in theſe tongues, and eſpecially in 


the Hebrew, flouriſhed during this age. The Greet 


[71 HRENRICI CA NIS II Lefiones Antique, tom. IV. p. 405. 
{r] See ANT. Woop, Antig. Oxonieiſ. tom. i. p. 156. 159. 
— — language, 
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language, which hitherto had been much neglected, was C E Nr. 
now revived, and taught with general applauſe, firſt of be = 
all by LEONTIUS PiLaTvus, a Calabrian, who wrote a 
commentary upon Homer, and a few others [s], but 

afterwards, with far greater ſucceſs and reputation, by 

MaxUEL CHRYSOLORAS LF], a native of Conſtantinople. 
Nor were there wanting ſome extraordinary geniuſes, 
who, by their zeal and application, contributed to the 
reſtoration of the ancient and genuine eloquence of the 
Latins, among whom the excellent and juſtly-renowned 
PETRARCH held the firſt place [#], and DAN TER AL1- 
GHIERI the Second; Full of this worthy deſign, they 
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both acted as if they had received an extraordinary com- tt 
miſſion to promote the reign of true taſte and the pro- | 
greſs of polite learning; and their ſucceſs was anſwera- Wie! 
dle to the generous ambition that animated their efforts; [BY 
pr they had many followers and admirers, not only I 
| among their countrymen, but alſo among the French and 1 
| V. The writings of this age furniſh us with a long Of the othei 1 
la of grammarians, biſtorians, lawyers, and phyſicians, ſciences. 1 
of which it would be eaſy to give a circumſtantial ac- it 
Count: but as it is quite foreign to our purpoſe, it will 1 
be ſufficient to inform our readers that there were but few 1 
* Wh of this vaſt multitude, whoſe labours were in any great 1 
Legree uſeful to ſociety. Great numbers applied them- 9 
bees to the ſtudy of the civil and canon law, becauſe it 1 
vas the readieſt way to preferment both in church and = 
0 Bi fate. Such as have any tolerable acquaintance with "nl 
| hiſtory, cannot be entire ſtrangers to the fame of BAR- np 
8 rorus, BALDUs, ANDREAS, and other doctors of laws W 
; in this century, who reflected honour on the univerſities * 
y {s] See Humen, Hop, De Grecis illuſtribus, Linguæ Græcæ W 
0 literarumque humaniorum inſtauratoribus, lib. i. p. 5. Londini 1742, i Bly 
þ in 870,-CALOGERA, Opuſculi Scientiſici, tom. xxv. p. 258. . 1 
[t] Hop, loc. cit. lib. 1, p. 10.—ANGELI CALOGERZ loc. cit. | % 
. 243.—And more eſpecially CURISs T. FRID. BORN ERI Lib. de i 
in Greas Literarum Græcarum in Italia inflauratoribus. 


yas — 


[u] See Jac. PRI. THOMASINI Vita Petrarchi in Jo. GER. 
EUSCHEN Pie claror. viron. tom. iv. who in his Preface enume- 

lätes all the other writers of his life. Of the celebrated poet DAN TE, 
leveral have treated, particularly his tranſlator BENEVENUTUs of 

mala, from whence MURATORIUS has borrowed large extracts in 
3 Antiquit, Ital. medii @vi, tom. i. p. 1036. J. : | 
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XIV. 


PAR I II. 


Of philoſo- 
Phy. 


ſtript him of all thoſe excellences that really belonged to 


tranſlated into French by NIcHOLAS ORESME Tul. 


peripatetic philoſophy, that, in order to diffuſe the 
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of Italy. But after all, it is certain that the juriſprudence 
of this age was a moſt intricate diſagreeable ſtudy, un- 
enlivened either by hiſtory or language, and deſtitute of 
every allurement that could recommend it to a man of 
genius, As for the mathematics, they were cultivated by 
many; yet, if we except Doctor THOMAS BRAD waz. 
DINE, the acute and learned archbiſhop of Canterbun, 
there were but few who acquired any reputation worth 
mentioning by this kind of ſtudy, 
VI. The vaſt number of philoſophers, who rather 
diſgraced than adorned this century, looked upon Ax 
TOTLE as their infallible oracle and guide; though the 


him, and were incapable of entering into the true ſpirit] 
of his writings. So great was the authority of the 


knowledge of it as widely as poſſible, even kings and 
emperours ordered the works of ARISTOTLE to be tran- 
ſlated into the native language of their reſpective domi- 
nions. Among the moſt eminent of this claſs wa 
CHARLES V, king of France, who ordered all the writings 
of the ancients, and eſpecially thoſe of ARISTOTLE, to be 


Thoſe, however, who profeſſed themſelves philoſophers, 
inſtead of being animated by the love of truth, were in- 
flamed by a rage of diſputation, which led them to pet- 
plex and deform the pure, ſimple, doctrines of reaſon 
and religion, by a multitude of idle ſubtilties, trifling 
queſtions, and ridiculous diſtinctions. It is needleſs to 
enlarge on the barbarity of their phraſeology, in which 
they ſuppoſed the whole ſtrength of their art conſiſted; * 
alſo on that utter averſion to every branch of polite leart- 
ing in which they fooliſhly gloried. Thoſe who have! 
mind to be acquainted with their methods of argumen— 
tation, and whatever elſe relates to this wrangling tribe, 
need only conſult JoHN Scorus, or W LITER BULZU. 
But though they all followed one common track, the! 
were ſeveral points on which they differed among then 
ſelves. 


PX X DL / hone . ane rn os ng 
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[aw] Jo. LAuxolus, Hiſt. Gymnaſ. Navarr. tom. iv. opp- path 
p. 504.—BOULAY, Hift. Acad. Pariſ. tom. iv. p. 379.,—LE Bot 
Diſſert. fur ! Hiſt. Ecclefe et Civile, Par. tom. iti. p. 456, #7 1 0 
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VII. The old diſputes between the Reali/ls and Vo- C ENT, 
minalits, which had lain dormant a long time, were now |, X n 
revived with unexſtinguiſhable ardor, by an Engliſh N 
Franciſcan friar of the ſeyercr order, named WILLIAM The Realiſts 
Occam, who was a follower of the great ScoTus, and 3 
a doctor of divinity at Paris. The Greeks and Perſians 
never fought againſt each other with more hatred and 
fury, than theſe two diſcordant ſects, whoſe angry diſ- 
putations ſubſiſted without any abatement, till the ap- 
pearance of LUTHER, who ſoon obliged the ſcholaſtic 
| divines to terminate their mutual wranglings, and to 
liſten to terms of accommodation. The Reali/ts de- 
ſpiſed their antagoniſts as philoſophers of a recent date, 
branding them with the name of Moderns, while, through 
| a great miſtake, they aſcribed a very high antiquity to 
the tenets of their own party. The Nominali/ts, on the 
other hand, inveighed againſt them as a ſet of doating 
viſionaries, who, deſpiſing ſubſtantial matters, were pur- 
ſuing mere ſhadows. The Nominaliſis had the moſt elo- 
quent, acute, and ſubtile doctors of Paris for their lead- 
ers, among whom, beſides Occam, the famous Joan 
BURIDAN [x] was very eminent : nevertheleſs, through 
the countenance given them by ſucceſſive popes, the 
Realiſis prevailed. For when Occam joined the party 
of the Franciſcan monks, who ſtrenuouſly oppoſed 
Joan XXII, that pope himſelf, and his ſucceſſors after 
him, left no means untried to extirpate the philoſophy of 
the Nominaliſts, which was deemed highly prejudicial to 
the intereſts of the church [y]: and hence it was, that, 
in the year 1339, the univerſity of Paris, by a public 
edict, ſolemnly condemned and prohibited the philoſophy 
of Occam, which was that of the Nominali/ts [z]. But, 
as it is natural for men to love and purſue what is for- 


[x] Ros. GUaGINUs wrote a particular account of this famous 
map, as we learn from Jo. Launoivus, in his Hiſtoria Gymmnaſii 
Navarreni, tom. iv. opp. part I. p. 722. fee allo p. 296. 297. 
330. 51d BOULaY, Hiſt. Acad. Pariſ. tom. iv. p. 282. 307. 341, 
No 

[3] STEPH. BaLuzi Miſcellanca, tom. iv. p. 532. 

[z] BovLay, Hit. Acad. Pariſ. tom. iv. p. 257. tom. v. p. 708. 
—CaR. PLESS. D'ARGENTRE, Collectio judiciorum de novis errori- 
bur, Kc. fee MoOSHEIM, | 
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CEN r. bidden, the conſequence was, that the party of the M. 


XIV. 
PAR T II. 


Aſtrology 
mingles it- 
ſelf with 
the philoſo- 
phy of the 
times, and is 
conſidered 
as magic, 


of witchcraft, and to keep themſelves out of the hand; 


happy man having performed ſome experiments in me- 


commentary of his upon the Sphere of John de Sacrt- 
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minaliſis flouriſhed more than ever. 

VIII. Among the philoſophers of theſe times, there 
were many who mingled aſtrology with their philoſophy, 
i. e. the art of telling fortunes, by the aſpect of the hea- 
vens, and the influence of the ſtars; and, notwithſtand- 
ing the obvious folly and abſurdity of this pretended 
ſcience, all ranks of people, from the higheſt down to 
the loweſt, were fond of it even to diſtraction. Yet, in 
ſpite of all this popular prejudice in favour of their art, 
theſe aſtrological philoſophers, to avoid being impeached 


of the inquiſitors, were obliged to behave with great cir- 
cumſpection. The neglect of this caution was remarka- 
bly fatal to Cxccus AscuLANus, a famous peripatetic 
philoſopher, aſtrologer, and mathematician, firſt of all 
phyſician to pope JOHN XXII, and afterwards to 
CHARLES SINETERRA, duke of Calabria. This un- 


chanics, that ſeemed miraculous to the vulgar, and 
having alſo offended many, and among the reft his 
maſter, by giving out ſome predictions, which were ſaid 
to have been fulfilled, was univerſally ſuppoſed to deal 
with infernal ſpirits, and burnt for it by the inquiſitors 
at Florence, in the year 1337 [a]. There is yet extant a 


buſco, otherwiſe named Holywood, which ſhews its author 
to have been deeply tainted with ſuperſtition [b]. 
IX. RaymunD Lully was the author of a new and 
very fingular kind of philoſophy, which he endeavoured 
to illuſtrate and defend by his voluminous writing. 
He was a native of Majorca, and admirable for the ex- 
tent and fecundity of his genius; yet, at the ſame time, 
a ſtrange compound of reaſon and folly, Being full of 
zeal for the propagation of the goſpel, and having pet- 


[a] PAuLl ANTON. APPIANUS wrote a defence of this unhapp} 
man, which is inſerted in DOMEN. BERNINI Storia di tutte [hereft: 
tom. iii. ſec. xiv, cap. iii. p. 210. ſ. We have alſo a further ac 
count of him in Jo. Maria CRESCIMBENUS, Commentarj de 
olgar. Pozfia, vol. ii. part II. lib. iti. cap. xiv. | 8 

[5] GABR. Naup us, Apologie pour les grands hommes qui oil 
ete ſoupſonnex de Magie, p. 270. [+ 
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formed many voyages, and undergone various hardſhips CENT. 
| to promote it, he was ſlain at Bugia, in Africa, in the year „ * 1 
1315, by the Mahometans, whom he was attempting to — 2 
convert. The Franciſcans, to whoſe third order it is 
ſaid he belonged, extol him to the ſkies, and have taken 
great pains to perſuade ſeveral popes to canonize him: 
while many on the contrary, and eſpecially the Domi- 
nicans, inveigh bitterly againſt him, calling him a hare- 
brained chymiſt, a hot- headed fanatic, a heretic, a ma- 
gician, and a mere compiler of the works of the more 
ſearned Mahometans. The popes entertained different 
opinions of him; ſome eſteeming him a harmleſs pious 
man, while others pronounced him a vile heretic. But 
whoever peruſes the writings of LuLLy without pre- 
judice, will not be biaſſed by either of theſe parties. It 
| 1s at leaſt certain, that he would have been a great man, 
| had the warmth and fertility of his imagination been 
tempered with a ſound judgment [c]. | 


CHAT. I. 
Concerning the doctors and government of the church during 
| this century. 
. THE governors of the church in this period, from The corrupt 
the higheſt to the loweſt orders, were addicted to ſtate of the 
vices peculiarly diſhonourable to their ſacred character, tn 
We ſhall ſay nothing of the Grecian and Oriental clergy, 
who lived, for the moſt part, under a rigid, ſevere, and 
oppreſſive government, though they deſerve their part in 
this heavy and ignominious charge, But with regard to 
the Latins our filence would be inexcuſable, ſince the 
favrant abuſes that prevailed among them were attended 


with conſequences equally pernicious to the intereſts of 
religion and the well-being of civil fociety. It is how- 


Lc] See JOHN SALZINGER'sS Preface to RATMUN D LULLY'S 
Works, which JohN WILLIAM, elector Palatine, cauſed to be col- 
l:Qed at a great expenſe, and to be publiſhed, in 1720, in five folio 
volumes. Luc. WADDINGUS, Annal. Minor. tom. iv. p. 421. 
tom. v. p. 187. 376. tom. vi. p. 229. Concerning the famous in- 
vention of LULLY, ſee DAN. GEORG, Mok HOF Ius, Polybiſiore, 
lib. i. cap. v. p. 352. J. | | 
LP 3 | er 
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XIV. 


PAR T II 


* 


C E N T. ever neceſſary to obſerve, that there were, even in theſe 
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degenerate times, ſeveral pious and worthy men, who ar. 


cf France 


ny- 


Philip king 
oppoſes the quarrel which aroſe between BONIFACE VIII, who fll- 
papal tyran- led the papal throne about the beginning of this cen- 


. dently longed for a reformation of the church, both in 
its head and members, as they uſed to expreſs themſelves dj 
Laudable as theſe defires undoubtedly were, many cir- 
cumſtances concurred to prevent their accompliſhment; 
ſuch as the exorbitant power of the popes, ſo confirmed 
by length of time that it ſeemed immoveable, the ex- 
ceſſive ſuperſtition that enſlaved the minds of the genera- WW 
lity, together with the wretched ignorance and barbarity 
of the age, by which every ſpark of truth was ſtifled, as 
it were, in its very birth. Yet, firm and laſting as the 
dominion of the Roman pontifs ſeemed to be, it was 
gradually undermined and weakened, partly by the pride 

and raſhneſs of the popes themſelves, and partly by ſe- 

veral unexpected events. | 


II. This important change may be dated from the 


tury, and PHILIP the Fair, king of France. This prince, 
who was endowed with a bold and enterprizing ſpirit, 
ſoon convinced Europe, that it was poſſible to ſet bounds 
to the overgrown arrogance of the biſhop of Rome, not- 
withſtanding many crowned heads had attempted it with- 
out ſucceſs. BoniFace ſent PHIII the hauzhticſ: 
letters imaginable, in which he aſlerted, that the king of 
France, with all other kings and princes whatſoever, 
were obliged, by a divine command, to ſubmit to the 
authority of the popes, as well in all political and civil 
matters, as in thoſe of a religious nature. The king 
anſwered him with great ſpirit, and in terms expreſſive of 
the utmoſt contempt. The pope rejoined with more 
arrogance than ever; and, in that famous bull, una 
ſanctam, which he publiſhed about this time, aſſerted that 
JesUus CHRIST had granted a twofold power to his 
church, or, in other words, he ſpiritual and temporal 
ſword; that he had ſubjected the whole human race to 
the authority of the Roman pontif, and that whoever 
dared to diſbelieve it, were to be deemed heretics, and 


LA] MATT. FLAclus, Catalogo teſtium weritatis, lib. xi. 
P- 1697. Jo. LAuxolus, De varia fortuna Ariflotelis, p. 21. 
Jo, HEN R. HOTTINGERI [ftorig Eecleſ. Sec. xiv. p. 754. Cod 
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| again employed ſome perſons of the higheſt rank and gag. 


Cap. II. Dodtors, Church-Government, &c. 


accuſation againſt the pope, in which he publicly charg- 


ed him with Hereſies, ſimony, and many other vices, de- 


manding, at the ſame time, an oecumenical council to 


depoſe ſuch an execrable pontif. The pope, in his turn, 
| paſſed a ſentence of excommunication, that very year, 


azainft the king and all his adherents. 
III. Prir.ie, ſhortly after he received his ſentence, 
held an aſſembly of the ſtates of the kingdom, where he 


reputation to fit in judgment upon the pope, and ap- 


| pealed to a general council. After this he ſent WiL- 
{ LIAM DE NOGARET, with ſome others, into Italy, to ex- 


cite a ſedition, to ſeize the pope's perſon, and then to 


| convey him to Lyons, where the king was determined to 
| hold the abovementioned council. NoGARET, being a 


reſolute active man, ſoon drew over to his aſſiſtance the 
powerful family of the CoLoxNas, then at variance with 


| the pope, levied a ſmall army, ſeized BoNIFACE, who 


lived in perfect ſecurity at Anagni, and as ſoon as he had 


got him into his power treated him in the moſt ſhocking 


manner, carrying his reſentment ſo far as to wound him 
on the head by a blow with his iron gauntlet. The in- 


| habitants of Anagni reſcued him out of the hands of this 


IST 


| god excluded from all poſſibility of ſalvation [e]. The CEN T. 
kir g, on the other hand, in an aſſembly of the peers of 
his kingdom, held in the year 1303, ordered WILLIAM 
| 2x NoGARET, a celebrated lawyer [V)], to draw up an 


XIV. 
PAAR T II. 


The event 
of this 
warm con- 


% 


herce and inveterate enemy, and conducted him to Rome, 


where he died ſoon after of an illneſs occaſioned by the 
rage and anguiſh into which theſe inſults had thrown 


him [g]. 


le] This bull is yet extant in the Corpus Juris Canon. Extrava- 
gant. Commun. lib. i. fit. De majoritate et obedientia. 
[/] Of this celebrated lawyer, who was the moſt intrepid and 
nveterate enemy the popes ever had before LUTHER, none have given 
us a fuller account than the Benedictine monks. Hift. Generale de 
Lauguedoc, tom. iii. p. 114. 147. PHILIP made him chancellor 
of France for his reſolute oppoſition againſt the pope. 

Ig] See the Ada inter Bonifacium VIII, Bened. XI, Clement. V, 
e Philippum Pulchrum, publiſhed A. D. 1614. by PETER PUTE- 
ANUS,—ADR, BAILLET, Hiſt. de Demelez du Boniface VIII, avec 
Philippe de Bel, printed at Paris, in 4to, in 1718.—Jo. RUBEUS, 


| in Bonifacio Cap. xvi. p. 137.— The other writers on this ſubject are 


L 4 IV. BENE» 
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CENT, IV. Brnenict XI, who ſucceeded him, and whoſe 
5 XIV. H. name before his acceſſion to the papal chair was NicoLa 
ART . . 
_———— BoCcCACIN1, learned prudence by this fatal example, and 
The papal purſued more moderate and gentle meaſures. He repeal. 
reudencere- eq, of his own accord, the ſentence of excommunication 
pra that his predeceſſor had thundered out againſt the king of 
France and his dominions ; but never could be prevailed 
upon to abſolve NoGARET of his treaſon againſt the 
ghoſtly majeſty of the pontificate. NoGARET, on the 
other hand, ſet a {mall value upon the papal abſolution, 
and proſecuted, with his uſual] vigour and intrepidity, in 
the Roman court, the accuſation that he had formerly 
brought againit BonIFAcE; and, in the name of his 
royal maſter, inſiſted, that the memory of that pontif 
ſhould be branded with a notorious mark of infamy, 
While this was tranſacting, BEN EDIC＋ died, A. D. 1304; 
upon which PIT Ir, by his artful intrigues in the con— 
clave, obtained the ſee of Rome for a French prelate 
BERTRAND DE Gor, archbiſhop of Bourdeaux, who was 
accordingly elected to that high dignity, on the 5th of 
June 1305, This ſtep was fo much the more neceſlary, 
in that the breach between the king and the court of 
Rome was not yet entirely healed, and, as NoGARET was 
not as yet abſolved, might eaſily be renewed. Beſides, 
the French monarch, inflamed with the deſire of revenge, 
inſiſted upon the formal condemnation of BoNIFAcE by 
the court of Rome, the abolition of the order of Templars, 
and other conceſſions of great importance, which he could 
not reaſonably expect from an Italian pope. Hence he 
looked upon a French pontif, in whoſe zeal and com- 
pliance he could confide, as neceſſary to the execution of 
his deſigns. BERTRAND aſſumed the name of CLE- 
Nr V, and, at the king's requeſt, remained in France, 
and removed the papal reſidence to Avignon, where it 
continued during the ſpace of ſeventy years. This pe- 
riod the Italians call, by way of deriſion, the Babyloniſn 
captivity [Y]. DT | gc 
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mentioned by BAaILLET, in his Preface, p. y—Sce alſo BOULAY; 
Hiſt. Acad. Pariſ. tom. iv. p. 4. | 
[] For an account of the French popes, conſult chiefly STEPH 
BAL UZ II Fitæ Pontif. Awenionenſium, publiſhed at Paris in two vo- 
lumes 4to, in the year 1693, The reader may alſo peruſe, but it 


V. There 
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V. There is no doubt, but that the continued reſi- 
lence of the popes in France greatly impaired the au- 
| thority of the Roman ſee. For during the abſence of 
the pontifs from Rome, the faction of the Gibellines, their 
aveterate enemies, roſe to a greater height than ever; 
inſomuch, that they not only invaded and ravaged St. 
Peter's palrimony, but even attacked the papal authority, 
| by their writings. This cauſed many cities to revolt 
| from the popes : even Rome itſelf was the grand ſource 
and fomentor of cabals, tumults, and civil wars; inſo- 


much, that the laws and decrees ſent thither from France 


were publicly treated with contempt by the common 

people, as well as by the nobles [z]. The influence of 
| this example was propagated from Italy through moſt 
| parts of Europe; it being evident, from a vaſt number of 

inſtances, that the Europeans in general did not pay near 

ſo much regard to the decrees and thunders of the Gallic 
| popes, as they did to thoſe of Rome, This gave riſe to 
various ſeditions againſt the pontifs, which they could 
| not entirely cruſh, even with the aid of the inquiſitors, 
who exerted themſelves with the moſt barbarous fury. 

VI. The French pontifs, finding they could draw but 
ſmall revenues from their Italian dominions, which were 
now torn in pieces by faction, and ravaged by, ſedition, 
| were obliged to contrive new methods of accumulatin 
wealth, For this purpoſe they not only ſold indulgences 
to the people, more frequently than they had formerly 
done, whereby they made themſelves extremely odious to 
ſeveral potentates, but alſo diſpoſed publicly of ſcan- 
dalous licences, of all forts, at an exceſſive price. 
JohN XXII was remarkably ſhrewd and zealous in pro- 
moting this abominable traffic ; for, though he was not 


muſt be with utmoſt cautioy, LONGUEVAL*s Hiftory of the Gallican 
Church, and thoſe who continued that work after, his death. See 
more eſpecially tom. xii. This jeſuit, and his ſucceſſors, have ſhewn 
great induſtry and eloquence in the compoſition of this hiſtory ; but 


tie Roman pontifs. 2 . 
Ii] See BALVUZEII Pontif. Avenion. tom. ii. p. 290, 291. 301. 


« tom. iii. p. 397. 401. 409, & c. GI¹AN NONE, Hifloire de Naples, 
t tom, Ul. p. 280. 852 | | 2 | N 


chancery, 


the firſt inventor of the taxes and rules F the apoſtolical 


tley, for the moſt part, artfully conceal the vices and enormities of 


zog. 323. and many other places. —MuRATORI1 Antiqgg. Ital. 
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CEN T. chancery, yet the Romiſh writers acknowledge that he 
5 Fran - enlarged and rendered them more extenſively profitable 
co the holy treaſury [+]. It is certain, that the origin of 
the tribute paid to the popes under the name of Annate,, 

and which is generally affirmed to have been firſt im— 

poſed by him, is of a much earlier date [/]. Beſides the 

abuſes now mentioned, theſe Gallic popes, having abo- 

liſhed the right of elections, arrogated to themſelves a 

power of conferring all the offices of the church, whe- 

ther greater or ſmaller, a&-ording to their fancy, by which 

they ſoon amaſled prodigious wealth. It was alſo under 

their government that reſerves, proviſions, expettatives, 

and other impoſitions of the like odious nature, that had 

ſeldom or never been heard of before, became familiar 

to. the public ear, and filled all Europe with bitter com- 

plaints J. Theſe complaints exceeded all bounds, 

when ſome of theſe pontifs, particularly Joyn XXII, 
CLEMENT VI, and GREGORY X, openly declared that 

they had reſerved to themſelves all churches and parithes 

within their juriſdiction, and were determined, in conſe— 
quence of that ſovereign authority and plenitude of power 

which CHRIST had conferred upon them, his vicars, to 

provide for them and diſpoſe of them without excep- 

tion [u]. It was by theſe and other ſuch mean and ſel- 

fſh contrivances, which had no other end than the ac- 
quiſition of riches, that theſe inconſiderate pontifs ex- 

cited a general hatred againſt the Roman ſee, and thereby I 

greatly weakened the papal empire, which had been 


: cla 
viſibly upon the decline from the time of BONIFACE. . 
[L] Jo. CIaMPINUs, De Vicecancellario ecclefie Rom. p. 39. an 
CAR. CHAIS, Lettres ſur les Fubiles, tom. ii. p. 673. and others. ye; 


[1] BERNH. van ESPEN, Jus Eccleſ. univerſale, tom. ii. p. 870. ele 
BouLar, Hiſtor. Acad. Pariſ. tom. iv. p. g11.—ANT. W00D, bit 
Antiquit. Oxon, tom. i. p. 213.—GvUuIL. FRANC. BERTHIER, DI 
far les Annates, tom. xii. Hift. de  Egl:ſe Gallic. p. 1. as 
[m] STEPH. BaLuUzi Miſcellan. tom. iii. p. 479. 518. Hu tin 
Vit. Pontif. Awvenion. tom. ii. p. 60. 63. 65. 74. 154. 156. Calla Wy} 
Chrijtiana Benedictinor. tom. i. Append. p. 13. WooD, Antiquil 


Oxon. tom. i. p. 148. 201, 202. BOULAaY, Hiſt. Acad. Pari. 
tom. iv. p. 911. Ee 
[z] BaLuzi Pontif, Avenion. tom. ii, p. 373. tom. i. p. 255: Wn: 
311. 681. /. ANT. MATTHEI Analecta wet. avi, tom. v. p. 349: Hi 
Gallia Chriſliana, tom, i. p. 69. 1208, Hiſtoire du droit Eceli / 

| Frang9ts, tom. ii. p. 129. fe | 
VII. Cur 
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Fair, and was abſolutely directed and governed by that 
prince as long as he lived. WILLIAM DE NooARET, 
the implacable enemy of Boxi PACE VIII, notwithſtan- 
ding he was under a ſentence of excommunication had 
the boldneſs to proſecute his maſter's cauſe, and his own, 
againſt BONIFACE, even in the pope's court; an inſtance 
of aſſurance this, not eaſy to be paralleled. PHIL Ir in- 
liſted, that the dead body of BoNIFACE ſhould be dug 
up, and publicly burnt ; but CLEMENT averted this in- 
amy by his advice and intreaties, promiſing implicit 
obedience to the king in every thing elſe. In order 
therefore to keep his word, he was obliged to abrogate 
the laws enacted by BoNiFAcE, to grant the king a 
bounty of five years tithes, fully to abſolve NoGARET of 
all his crimes, on condition of his ſubmitting to a light 
[penance (which, however, he never performed), to reſtore 


and to call a general council at Vienne in the year 1311, 


PHILIP was moſt ardently bent. 
thing was determined as the king thought proper. For 
CLEMENT, terrified by the melancholy fate of BoNIFAcE, 
durſt not venture to oppoſe this intrepid and obſtinate 
monarch [o]. 1 
VIII. Upon CLEMEN T's death, which happened in 
the year 1314, many fierce contentions aroſe in the con- 


nifting upon a French, and thoſe of Itah demanding 
-In Italian pope. After a conteft, which continued two 


elected JAMES DE EUSE, a native of Cahors, and cardinal 
iſ biſhop of Porto. He aſſumed the name of Joan XXII, 
and had a tolerable ſhare of learning, but was at the ſame 
Ju me craity and proud, weak, imprudent, and covetous, 
which is allowed even by thoſe writers who, in other 


ut. : i 

- reſpects, ſpeak well of him. He is deſervedly cenſured 
285 lo] Beſides the common writers already cited, ſee Gul L. FRANC. 
9. . PRTHIERII Diſcours ſur le Pontificat de Clement V, tom. iii. 


Hiforiz Ecclef, Gallic. COLONIA, Hift. Litter. de Lyon, tom. i. 


. — Callia Chriſtiana Benedicddl. tom, i. p. 1189. & tom. ii. 
1. 829. | 


ON 


the citizens of Anagni to their reputation and honour, 
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VII. CLEMENT V was a mere creature of PaiLip the CENT. 


XIV, 
PAR x II. 


The obſe- 


quiouſneſs 
of Clement 
V to Phi- 
lip. 


in order to condemn the Templars, on whoſe deſtruction 
In this council every 


John XXII. 
Nicholas V. 


clave about chooſing a ſucceſſor, the French cardinals 


years, the French party prevailed, and, in the year 1316, 
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on account of his temerity, and the ill ſucceſs that at. 


— 


petitor by force of arms, took upon him the adminiſtration 


a heinous inſult upon his authority, and, by an edict il 
peror of his crown, But his impotent reſentment was 


by the emperor, who, at the ſame time, appealed toa 


year 1328, publiſhed an edict at Rome, by which Jon 


that dignity, and ſucceeded in it by one of his bitterel: 


he Internal HISTORY of the CHURCH. 


tended him, through his own imprudence, in many of 
his enterprizes ; but he is more eſpecially blamed for that 
calamitous and unhappy war into which he entered 
againſt LEWIS of Bavaria. This powerful prince dif. 
puted#he imperial throne of Germany with FRE DRI, 
duke of Auſtria; and they had been both choſen to that 
high dignity, in the year 1314, by their reſpeCtive par. 
tiſans among the electors and princes of the empire, 
JohN took it for granted, that the deciſion of this con- 
teſt came under his ghoſtly juriſdiction. But, in the year 
1322, the duke of Bavaria having vanquiſhed his com- 


of the empire without aſking the pope's approbation, and 
would by no means allow, that their diſpute, already de- 
termined by the ſword, ſhould be again decided by the 
judgment of the pope. JonN interpreted this refuſal x 


ſued out in the year 1324, pretended to deprive the em- 
very little regarded; nay, he was even accuſed of herely 


general council. Highly exaſperated by theſe and othr 
deſerved affronts, the pontif preſumes, in the year 132, 
to declare the imperial throne vacant a ſecond time, aud 
even to publiſh a ſentence of excommunication againk 
the chief of the empire. This new mark of papal ar- 
rogance was ſeverely reſented by Lewis, who, in the 


was declared unworthy of the pontificate, depoſed from 


enemies PETER PE CORBIER1, a Franciſcan monk, wh! i 

| an 

aſſumed the name of NicoLas V, and crowned the em- de 
peror at Rome in a ſolemn and public manner. But, u 
the year 1330, this imperial pope voluntarily abdicated pt 
the chair of St. Peter, and ſurrendered himſelf to Joni, * 
who kept him in cloſe confinement at Avignon for tb L. 
reſt of his days. Thus ended the conteſt between the ui 
duke of Bavaria and JohN XXII, who, notwithſtandin I 


their mutual efforts to dethrone each other, continue! 
both in the poſſeſſion of their reſpective dignities [pl. 


] The particulars of this violent quarrel may be learnt from 1 
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IX. The numerous tribes of the Fratricelli, Beghards, c k N T. 
and Spiritual Franciſcans, adhered to the party of LEWIS. XIV. = 
Supported by his patronage, and diſperſed throughout the WO 
greateſt part of Europe, they attacked every where the John XXII 
reigning pontif, as an enemy to the true religion, and accuſed of 
loaded him with the heavieſt accuſations and the bit- >**Y- 
tereſt invectives, both in their writings and in their ordi- 

nary converſation. Theſe attacks did not greatly affect 

the pontif, as they were made only by private perſons, by 

a ſet of obſcure monks, who, in many reſpects, were un- 

worthy of his notice; but, towards the concluſion of his 

life, he incurred the diſapprobation and cenſures of almoſt 

the whole Catholic church. For in the year 1331. 

and 1332, having aſſerted, in ſome public diſcourſes, that 

the ſouls of the faithful, in their intermediate ſtate, were 

permitted to behold CHRIST as man, but not the face of 

Cod, or the divine nature, before their reunion with the 

body at the laſt day, this doctrine highly offended PHI“ 

Lip VI, king of France, was oppoled by the pope's 

friends as well as by his enemies, and unanimouſly con- 

demned by the divines of Paris, in the year 1333. This 

favourite tenet of the pope was thus ſeverely treated, 

becauſe it ſeemed highly prejudicial to the felicity of hap- 

py ſpirits in their unembodied ſtate ; otherwiſe the point 

might have been yielded to a man of his poſitive temper, 

without any material conſequence. Alarmed by theſe 

vigorous proceedings, he immediately offered ſomething 


Records publiſhed by STEPH. BALUZ. in his Vitze Pontif. Awuenion. 
toln, ii. p. 512, ſ,—EDM. MARTENE, Theſaur. Anecdotor. ton, ii. 
þ. 641. /.—Jo. GEORG. HERWART, z Ludovico Imperatore deſenſo 
contra Bzowium, Monachii 1618, in ato. et CHRIST. GEWOL p. in 


ha {pologin pro Ludowico Bavaro, Ingolſiad 1618, in 4to. againſt the 
_ lame BZzovivus, who, in the Annals he had publiſhed, baſely aſperſed 
„dle memory of the emperor, See alſo Luc. WaDDINGUs, 4% An- 
nb. Minor. tom. vii. p. 77. 106. . &. Whoever attentively 
ted peruſes the hiſtory of this war, will perceive that LEWIS of Bavaria 
iN, followed the example of PHILIP the Fair, king of France. As 
the PHILIP brought an accuſation of hereſy againſt BONIFACE, fo did 
LEw1s with reſpe&t to JOHN XXII. The French monarch made 
the vle of NOGARET and other accuſers againſt the one pontif. 
Ing Lewis employed OCCAM and the Franciſcans in that quality againſt 
* the other. Each of them inſiſted upon the aſſembling a general 


council, and upon the depoſition of the pontifs who had incurred 
their diſpleaſure. I omit other circumſtances that might be alledged 
io render the parallel more ſtriking. . 

. by 
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to be received as an article of faith, that the ſouls of the 
bleſſed, during their intermediate ſtate, did fully and 


his death- bed, he ſubmitted his opinion to the judgment 


his deceaſe [5]. 


cardinals about the election of a pope; but towards the 


ſo many of his predeceſſors [t]. He put an end to the 


twenty millions of florins, of which there were cighteen in ect, 
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by way of excuſe for having eſpouſed this opinion; and 
afterwards, in the year 1334, when he lay at the poin 
of death, though he did not entirely renounce, he, in 
ſome meaſure, ſoftened it, by ſaying he believed that the 
unembodied ſouls of the righteous beheld the divine eſſence 
as far as their ſeparate ſlate and condition would permit [q, 
This declaration did not ſatisfy his adverſaries ; henc 
his ſucceſſor BENEDIC T XII, after many diſputes hal 
been held about it, put an end to this controverſy by a 
unanimous reſolution of the Pariſian doctors, ordering it 


perfectly contemplate the divine nature [r]. BENnzpicr' 
publiſhing this reſolution could be in no way injurious 
to the memory of JohN; for when the latter lay upon 


of the church, that he might not be deemed a heretic after 


X. Joux dying in the year 1334, new contention 
aroſe in the conclave between the French and Italian 


end of the year they choſe JAMES FouRNIER, a French- 
man, and cardinal of St. Priſca, who took the name of 
BENE DIC T XII. The writers of theſe times repreſent 
him as a man of great probity, who was neither charge- 
able with that avarice, nor that ambition, that diſhonoured 


[9] See STEPH. BAT UZ II Vitæ Pontif. Avenion. tom. i. p. 175 
177. 182. 197. 221. 786, &c.— Luc. DAcRERII Spicil. Scripio. 
Peter. tom. i. p. 760. ed. Vet.— Jo. LAUNOII Hiſtoria gymni| 
Nawvarreni, part I. cap. vii. p. 319. tom. iv. part I. opp.— Bon- 
LAY, Hiftor. Acad. Pariſ. tom. iv. p. 235. 250. —- Luc. Wa: 
DINGI Annal. Minor. tom. vi. p. 371. tom. vii. p. 145. ic. 
ECHARDI Scriptor. Predicator. tom. 1. p. 599. 608. 

[r] BALUZII Vit. Pontif. Avenion. tom. i. p. 197. 216. 221. 
224. 236. 5 

&P [5] All this pope's heretical fancies about the Beatiſic Viin 
were nothing in compariſon with a vile and moſt enormous prac 
hereſy that was found in his coffers after his death, wis. five and 


and the reſt in plate, jewels, crowns, mitres, and other precious bit 
bles, all winch he had ſqueezed out of the people and the inferidt 
clergy during his pontificate. See FLEURY, Hiſt. Eccleſ. livr. xci. 
xxxix. | | 
L:] See the Fragincuta Hiftor, Reman, in MURATORIM Anti 


4 | papal 
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papal quarre] with the emperor LEwIS: and though he c x Nr. 
did not reſtore him to the communion of the church, . 
becauſe prevented, as it is ſaid, by the king of France, ON 
yet he did not attempt any thing againſt him. He care- 
fully attended to the grievances of the church, redreſſed 
them as far as was in his power, endeavoured to reform 


ad 


” 0 


eme fundamental laws of the monaſtic ſocieties, whether 

of the mendicant, or more opulent orders; and died in 

che year 1342, while he was laying the moſt noble 

t ſchemes for promoting a yet more extenſive reformation. 

e ln ſhort, if we overlook his ſuperſtition, the prevailing 

4 WF blemiſh of this barbarous age, it muſt be allowed that he 

vas a man of integrity and merit. . 

1 XI. He was ſucceeded by a man of a quite different ClementV1, 

n diſpoſition, CLEMENT VI, a native of France, whoſe 

nt name was PETER ROGER, and who was cardinal of Sr, 

er Nereus and St. Achilles, before his elevation to the pon- 
tifcate. Not to infiſt upon the moſt exceptionable parts 

ns Wi of this pontif's conduct, we ſhall only obſerve that he 

an trod faithfully in the ſteps of [HN XXII, in providing 

he for vacant churches and biſhoprics, by reſerving to him- 

h- (elf the diſpoſal of them, which ſhewed his ſordid and in- 

of ſatiable avarice ; that he conferred eccleſiaſtical dignities 

at Wi and benefices of the higheſt conſequence upon ſtrangers 

7 and Italians, which drew upon him the warm diſpleaſure 

e 


of the kings of England and France, and laſtly, that by 
renewing the diſſenſions that had formerly ſubſiſted be- 
tween LEWIS of Bavaria and the Roman ſee, he diſ- 
played to the world his exceſſive vanity and ambition 
1a. in the moſt odious colours. In the year 1343, he aſſailed 
u: the emperor with his thundering edicts; and when he 
heard that they were treated by that prince with the ut- 
molt contempt, his rage augmented, and he not only 
2. threw out new maledictions, and publiſhed new ſentences 
of excommunication againſt him, in the year 1345, but 
11 alſo excited the German princes to elect HENRY VII, 
ani on to CHARLES IV, emperor in his place. This vio- 
ei, i lent meaſure would infallibly have occaſioned a civil war 
in Germany, had it not been prevented by the death of 


c alic. tom. iii. p. 275. BALUzII Vit. Pont, Aweninn, tom. i. 

ra 4 205. 218, 240, &c,><BOULAY, Hiftor, Acad. Pari/. tom. iv. 
—— „253. | | | 
1 . 

ip i LEWIS, 
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160 The Internal Hs TOoR of the Cruvrcn. 
CEN r. Lewis, in the year 1347. CLEMENT did not long fut, 


p . vive him, for he died in the year 1352, famous for ng. 
— — thing but his exceſſive zeal for extending the papal au- 
thority, and for his having added Avignon, which he pur. 

chaſed of Joan, queen of Naples, to the patrimony of h. 

| Peter, 1 | 25 8 

| og: XII. His ſucceſſor Innocent VI, whoſe name wy 


Urban V. STEPHEN ALBERT, was much more remarkable for in- 
tegrity and moderation, He was a Frenchman, and be. 
fore his election had been biſhop of O/#za. He died in 
the year 1362, after having governed the church ten 
years, His greateſt blemiſh was that he promoted his 
relations with an exceflive partiality, but in other r. 
ſpects he was a man of merit and a great encourager of 
pious and learned men. He kept the monks cloſely to 
their duty, carefully abſtained from reſerving churches 
and, by many good actions, acquired a great and deſervet 
reputation. He was ſucceeded by WILLIAM Gz. 
MOARD, abbot of St. Victor at Marſeilles, who took the 
name of URBAN V, and was entirely free from all the 
groſſer vices, if we except thoſe which cannot eaſily be 
ſeparated from the papal dignity, This pope, being 
prevailed on by the entreaties of the Romans, returned 

to Rome in the year 1367, but, in 1370, he came back 
to Avignon, to reconcile the differences that had ariſen 
between the kings of England and France, and died ther 
the ſame year. | „ 
Oregory XI. XIII. He was ſucceeded by PETER ROGRR, a French 
eccleſiaſtic of illuſtrious deſcent, who aſſumed the name 
of GREGORY XI, a man, who, though inferior to hö 
predeceſſors in virtue, exceeded them far in courage and 
aſſurance, In his time Italy in general, and the city d 
Rome in particular, was diſtreſſed with moſt outrage 
ous and formidable tumults. The Florentines carrie 
on ſucceſsfully a terrible war againſt the eccleſiaſtica 
ſtate [4]. Upon which, GREGORY, in hopes of quiet 
ing the diſorders of 7taly, and alſo of recovering the e. 
ties and. territories which had been taken from St. Peter 


— — — — — — — — — ay 


1 
LS) = 


5 


[4] See, chiefly, CoLuci: SALUTATI Epiſtolæ, written in the 
name of the Florentines, part I. p. 47100. p. 148. 163. Sec all 
Prefat. ad part II. p. xvii, the new Florentine edition by Lav 
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| | | patriminh 
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patrimony, transferred the papal feat from Avignon to 
Rome, in the year 1376. To this he was in a great mea- 
(ire determined by the advice of one CATHERINE, a vir- 


be inſpired with a ſpirit of prophecy, and made a journey 
to Avienon on purpoſe to perſuade him to take this 
ſep 00. It was not, however, long before GREGORY 
repented that he . followed her advice; for by the 
long abſence of the popes from 7zaly, their authority was 
reduced to ſuch a low ebb, that the Romans and Floren- 
tines made no ſcruple to inſult him with the groſſeſt 
abuſe, which made him reſolve to return to Avignon; 
but before he could execute his determination he was 
taken off by death, in the year 1378. 

XIV. After the death of GREGORY XI, the cardinals 
alſembled to conſult about chooling a eier, when the 
people of Rome, fearing leſt the vacant dignity ſhould be 
conferred on a Frenchman, came in a tumultuous man- 


panied with many outrageous threatenings, inſiſted that 
an Italian ſhould be advanced to the popedom. The 
cardinals, terrified by this uproar, immediately proclaimed 
BARTHOLOMEW DE PREGNANO, who was a Neapolitan, 
and archbiſhop of Bari, and aſſumed the name of 
URBAN VI. This new pontif, by his unpolite be- 
er MW baviour, injudicious ſeverity and intolerable arrogance, 
lad made himſelf many enemies among people of all 
nch WM ranks, and eſpecially among the leading cardinals. 
me Theſe latter therefore, tired of his inſolence, withdrew 
his from Rome to Anagni, and from thence to Fendi, a cit 
and in the kingdoin of Naples, where they elected to the 
y of pontificate RoBERT count of Geneva, who took the name 
age of CLEMENT VII, and declared at the ſame time that 
nel the election of UrBan was nothing more than a mere 


gin of dens, who, in this credulous age, was thought to 
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CENT. 
XIV. 
PAR T II. 


A great 
ſchiſm ariſes 


in the Ro- 
miſhchurch, 


ner to the conclave, and with great clamours, accom- 


ical ceremony, which they had found themſelves obliged to 
niet perform in order to calm the turbulent rage of the po- 
e ci-pulace. Which of theſe two is to be conſidered as the 
er FE and lawful pope, is, to this day, matter of doubt; 


nor will the records and writings, alledged by the con- 


[8] See LONGUEVA, E. 1. * je Gallicane, tom. xiv. 
159. 192, 
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vicar of CHRIST. | 
Its bad con- XV. Thus the union of the Latin church under one 
ſequences. head was deſtroyed at the death of GREGOR XI, and 
was ſucceeded by that deplorable diſſenſion, common] 
known by the name of the great weſtern ſchiſm [y]. 
This diſſenſion was fomented with ſuch dreadful ſuc- 
ceſs, and aroſe to ſuch a ſhameful height, that, for the 
ſpace of fifty years, the church had two or three different 
heads at the fame time; each of the contending popes, 
forming plots, and thundering out anathemas againſt 
their competitors. The diſtreſs and calamity of theſe 
times is beyond all power of deſcription : for, not to in- 
11ſt upon the perpetual contentions and wars between the 
factions of the ſeveral popes, by which multitudes loſt 
their fortunes and lives, all ſenſe of religion was extin- 
guiſhed in moſt places, and profligacy roſe to a moſt 
ſcandalous exceſs. The clergy, while they vehemently 
contended which of the reigning popes was the true ſuc- 
ceſſor of CHRIST, were ſo exceſſively corrupt, as to be 
no longer ſtudious to keep up even an appearance of re- 
ligion or decency : and in conſequence of all this, many 
plain well-meaning people, who concluded that no one 


$ i CE N T, tending parties, enable us to adjuſt that point with any 

118 XIV. certainty [x]. URBAN remained at Rome: CLEmMent 
; it PAR TH, 3 . 

| 3 went to Avignon in France, His cauſe was eſpouſed by 

it France and Spain, Scotland, Sicily, and Cyprus, while all 

1. | the reſt of Europe acknowledged URBAN to be the true 


N xXx — = — . 
— . znt — 
— — *, \ 


[x] See the acts and documents in Cs. EG ASS. DE BOULAY, 
Hiſt. Acad. Pariſ. tom. iv. p. 463. ſ.—Luc. WaDDINGI Anna 
Minor. tom. ix. p. 12. ſ,—STEPH. BALUZ1I Vit. Pontif. Avent: 
tom. i. p. 442. 998. . Acta Sandor. tom. i. April, p. 728. | 
have alſo ſome documents never yet publiſhed, which throw great 
hght upon this controverſy, though they do not abſolutely determine 
the point in diſpute, FE | 

[] An account of this diſſenſion may be ſeen in PIERRE DV 
PuY, Hiſtoire Generale du Schiſme qui a ete ea I Egliſe depuis l d 
1378, juſqu” enÞ An 1428, which, as we are informed in the Pre 
face, was compiled from the Royal Records of France, and is entiſt* 
ly worthy of credit. Nor ſhould we wholly reje&t Lewis Mall 
BOURG's Hiſtoire du grand Schiſme d'Occident, though in genera 
it be deeply tainted with the leaven of party ſpirit. A great mal 
documents are to be met with in BouLay, Hiſtor. Acad. Part 
tom. iv. and v. and alſo in EDM. MARTENE, Theſauri Anbcdbill. 
tom. ii. p. 1074. I always paſs over the common writers upon th 
ſubject, ſuch as ALEXANDER, RAYNALD, Bzovlus, SPONDANUY 
and Du Pix. | | | 
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could poſſibly partake of eternal life, unleſs united with C E N T, 

the vicar of CHRIST, were overwhelmed with doubt, XIV. 1 

and plunged into the deepeſt diſtreſs of mind [z]. Ne- 

vertheleſs theſe abuſes were, by their conſequences, 

greatly conducive both to the civil and religious intereſts 

| of mankind; for by theſe diſſenſions the papal power 

received an incurable wound; and kings and princes, 

who had formerly been the ſlaves of the lordly pontifs, 

now became their judges and maſters. And many of 

the leaſt ſtupid among the people had the courage to diſ- 

regard and deſpiſe the popes on account of their odious 

diſputes about dominion, to commit their falvation to 

God alone, and to admit it as a maxim, that the pro- 

ſperity of the church might be maintained and the in- 

tereſts of religion ſecured and promoted without a viſi- 

ble head, crowned with a ſpiritual ſupremacy. 5 
XVI. The Italian cardinals attached to the intereſts Propo'sls for 

of UkBan VI, upon the death of that pope in the year p e 

1389, ſet up for his ſucceſſor, at Rome, PETER Tho 

MACELLTI, a Neapolitan, who took the name of Boxt- 

FACE IX, and CLIEMENT VII, dying in the year 1394, 

the French cardinals raiſed to the pontificate PETER DE 

Luna, a Spaniard, who aſſumed the name of Bzne- 

dier XIII. During theſe tranſactions various methods 

were propoſed and attempted for healing this melancholy 

breach in the church. Kings and princes, biſhops and 

dvines, appeared with zeal in this falutary project. It 

was generally thought that the beſt courſe to be taken in 
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Y this matter was, what they then ſtyled, the Method of 1 
n. Wien but neither of the popes could be prevailed on, 1 
| Either by intreaties or threatenings, to give up the pon- | 
ne ME cate. The Gallican church, highly incenſed at this 1 


dbſtinacy, renounced ſolemnly, in a council held at Paris 
n the year 1397, all ſubjection and obedience to both 
pontifs; and, upon the publication of this reſolution in 
de year 1398, BENEDICT XIII was, by the expreſs or- 
fers of CHARLES VI, detained priſoner in his palace at 
non [a]. 
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] Concerning the miſchievous conſequences of this ſchiſm, we 
Wa large account in the 1;/toire du droit public Eccleſ. Francois, 
op Il, P- 166. 193. 202. . : 
da] Beſides the common hiſtorians, and LONGUEVAL's Hiſtoire 
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CENT. XVII. Some of the popes, and eſpecially Bexx. 

XIV. pic XII, were perfectly acquainted with the prevailing 

1 Z 

PORE vices and ſcandalous conduct of the greateſt part of the 

Ahe enor- Monks, which they zealouſly endeavoured to rectify and 

mities of the remove: but the diforder was too inveterate to admit of 

n = a cure. The Mendicunte, and more eſpecially the Dani. 

pectuily of . 1 . , * 

the Mendi- xicuns and Franciſcans, were at the head of the monaſtic 

22%. orders, and were, indeed, become the heads of the church; 

fo extenſive was the influence they had acquired, that al 

matters of importance, both in the court of Rye and in 

the cabinets of princes, were carried on under their ſu- 

preme and abſolute direction. The multitude had ſuch 

a high notion of the ſanctity of theſe Zurdy beggars, and 

of their credit with the Supreme Being, that great num- 

bers of both ſexes, ſome in health, others in a ſtate of 

infirmity, others at the point of death, earneſtly deſired 

to be admitted into the Mendicant order, which thej 

looked upon as a ſure and infallible method of rendering 

heaven propitious, Many made it an eſſential part cf 

their laſt wills, that their carcaſes, after death, ſhould be 

wrapped in old, ragged Dominican or Franciſcan habits, 

and interred among the Mendicants. For ſuch was the 

barbarous fuperſtition and wretched ignorance of thi 

age, that people univerſally believed they ſhould readilf 

obtain mercy from CHRIST, at the day of judgment, i 

they appeared before his tribunal affociated with the 

Mendicant friars. EY 

They fail XVIII. The high eſteem in which the Mendicant o- 

under asc ders were held, and the exceſſive degree of authority the! 
neral odium. ; | : 1 

had acquired, only ſerved to render them ſtill more odiou! 

to ſuch as had hitherto been their enemies, and to dra 

upon them new marks of jealouſy and hatred from tt 

higher and lower clergy, the monaſtic ſocieties, and tit 

public univerſities, So univerſal was this odium, thi 

there was ſcarcely a province or univerſity in Europe 

which biſhops, clergy, and doctors were not warmly ei. 

gaged in. oppoſition to. the Dominicans and Franciſcan) 

who employed the power and authority they had recciit0 

ſrom the popes, in undermining the antient diſcipline! 


— 


as 


Cru —_y ee , / oe oe 


ny 


de I Egliſe Gallicane, tom, xiv. ſee the Achs of this council in Bot 
LAr's Hiſtor. Acad, Pariſ. tom. iv. p. 829. 
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the church, and aſſuming to themſelves a certain ſuperin- 
tendence in religious matters. In England, the univer- 
ty of Oxford made a reſolute ſtand againſt the encroach- 

ments of the Dominicans[b], while RICHARD, arch- 
biſhop of Armagh, HENRY CRUmP, Nor1s, and others, 
attacked all the Mendicant orders with great vehemence 
and ſeverity [c). But RicaarD, whoſe animoſity againſt 
them was much keener than that of their other antago- 
niſts, went to the court of IN NOCENT VI, in the year 
1356, and there vindicated the cauſe of the church againſt 
them with the greateſt fervor, both in his writings and 
diſcourſe, until the year 1360, in which he died [d]. 

They had alſo many opponents in France, who, together 
with the univerſity of Paris, were ſecretly engaged in 
contriving means to overturn their exorbitant power: 


bot ox DE PoLLIAc ſet himſelf openly againſt them, 
, publicly denying the validity of the abſolution granted 
Bl by the Dominicans and Franciſcans to thoſe who con- 
of WW fied to them, maintaining, that the popes were dil- 
e abled from granting them a power of abſolution, by the 
« authority of the canon, entitled, Ommis utrinſque ſexus; 
he and proving from theſe premiſes, that all thoſe, who 
„would be ſure of their ſalvation, ought to confeſs their 


ſins to their own pariſh prieſts, even though they had 
been abſolved by the monks. They ſuffered little or 
nothing, however, from the efforts of theſe numerous 
adverſaries, being reſolutely protected againſt all oppo- 
7. tion, whether open or ſecret, by the popes, who regard- 
el then as their beſt friends, and moſt effectual ſupports. 
Ol! Accordingly, JoRx XXII, by an extraordinary decrec, 
con demned the opinions of Joan DE Forte AC, in the 
te r 132 1 [e]. 


1155 See ANT, WOOD, Antiquit. Oxon. tom. i. p. 150. 154. 196, 
Kc. 

le] See © Wood, Antiquit. Oxom. tom. i. p. kes, 182. tom. ii. 
P. ens Roe Vile Ponitf. Avenion. tom. i. p. 338. 959.— 
[BOULAY, Hifior. Acad, Pariſ. tom. iv. p. 336. 1 Anual. 
Minor. tom. Ville p. 126. 

4] See SIMON, Lettres Choifes, tom. i. p. 154 —] have in my 
rolle. ion a Many [or Ant treatile OY DAR ROI EME VNN D BAIS AC, en- 
titled, Salutiones 6; Porte Ricerdi, Armachani eþif "ops „ prope fi Hoyt 
Ora Mendicantes\in curia RUMane coram Fonti Nec et caralualibus 
at 5 Anno 1360. 
|. dee Jo.. LAU vsoivs, De 8 Omnis utrinſque Scams, 
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The Internal HISTORY the CHURCH, 
XIX. But among all the enemies of the Mendicant 


orders, none has been tranſmitted to poſterity with more 


exalted encomiums on the one hand, or blacker calum. 


nies on the other, than JohN WicKkLIFF, an Engliſh 
doctor, profeſſor of divinity at Oxford, and afterwards 
rector of Lutterworth ; who, according to the teſtimony 
of the writers of theſe times, was a man of an enteryri- 
ſing genius, and extraordinary learning. In the year 
1 360, animated by the example of RIicHARD, archbiſhop 
of Armagh, he firſt of all defended the ſtatutes and pri- 
vileges of the univerſity of Oxford againſt all the order 
of the Mendicants, and had the courage to throw out 
ſome ſlight reproofs againſt the popes, their principal 
patrons, which no true Briton ever imputed to him as a 
crime. After this, in the year 1367, he was deprived of 
the wardenſhip of Canterbury-Hall in the univerſity of 
Oxford, by SIMON LANGHAM, archbiſhop of Canterbur), 
who ſubſtituted a monk 1n his place ; upon which he ap- 
pealed to pope UREAN V, who confirmed the ſentence of 
the archbiſhop againſt him, on account of the treedom 
with which he had inveighed againſt the monaſtic or- 
ders. Highly exaſperated at this treatment, he threw off 
all reſtraint, and not only attacked all the monks, and 
their ſcandalous. irregularities, but even the pontifical 
power itſelf, and other eceleſiaſtical abuſes, both in his 
ſermons and writings, From hence he proceeded to yet 
greater lengths, and, deteſting the wretched ſuperſtition 
of the times, refuted, with great acuteneſs and ſpirit, the 
abſurd notions that were generally received in religious 
matters, and not only exhorted the laity to ſtudy the 
ſcriptures, but alſo tranſlated into Engliſh theſe divine 
books, in order to render the peruſal of them more uni 
verſal. Though neither the doctrine of WICK LIFF Wa 
void of error, nor his life without reproach, yet it mul 
be confeſſed that the changes he attempted to introduce 
both in the faith and diſcipline of the church, were, I. 
many reſpects, wiſe, uſeful, and falutary [ f]. 


tom. i. part I. opp. p. 271. 274, 287, &c.—BALVUzII Vit. Poutif 
Aveniou. tom. ii. p. 10. & Miſcellanor. tom. i. p · 153.— 04, 
CHERII Sprzcil. Scriptor. Veter. tom. i. p. 112. ſ,—It was publiſhed 
by EDM. MARTENE, ix Theſauro Anecdotor. tom. i. p. 1368. dee 


alſo BaLUZII Vit. Pontif. Awenion. tom. i. p. 132. 182, &c. 


(/] A work of his was publiſhed at Leipfic and Francfort in 4% 
6 N ; XX. Ti 
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XX. The monks, whom Wick Lirr had principally © EN x. 
exaſperated, commenced a violent proſecution againſt „ XIV. 1 
him at the court of GReGory XI, who, in the year 1377 
ordered SIMON SUDBURY, archbiſhop of Canterbury, to His adver- 
take cognizance of the affair in a council held at London. ſaries. 
Imminent as this danger evidently was, W1CKLIFF 
eſcaped it by the intereſt of the duke of Lancaſter, and 
ſome other peers, who had an high regard for him. And 
ſoon after the death of GREGORY XI, the fatal ſchiſm 
of the Romiſh church commenced, during which there 
was one pope at Nome, and another at Auignon; fo that 
of courſe this controverſy lay dormant a long time. But 
no ſooner was this embroiled ſtate of affairs tolerably ſet- 
tled, than the proceſs againſt him was revived by WII. 

LIAM DE COURTENAY, archbiſhop of Canterbury, in the 
year 1385, and was carried on with great vehemence, in 
two councils held at London and Oxford. The event was, 
that of the twenty-three opinions, for which WICKLIFF 
had been proſecuted by the monks, zen were condemned 
as hereſies, and thirteen as errors [g]. He himſelf, how- 
ever, returned in ſafety to Lutterworth, where he died 
peaceably, in the year 1387. This latter attack was 
much more dangerous than the former; but by what 
means he got ſafely through it, whether by the intereſt 
of the court, or by denying or abjuring his opinions, is 
to this day a ſecret {h]. He left many followers in 
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in the year 1753, entitled, Dialogorum Libri quatuor, which, though 
it does not contain all the branches of his doctrine, yet ſhews ſuf— 
| ficiently the ſpirit of the man, and his way of thinking in general. 
s] In the original Dr. MosHEIM fays, that, of eighteen 
articles imputed to WICKLIFF, nine were condemned as Veręſies, 
and fifteen as errors. This contradiction, which we have taken the 
liberty to correct in the text, is perhaps an overſight of the learned 
author, who may have confounded the eighteen hereſies and errors 
that were enumerated and refuted by WILLIAM WODFORD, in a 
letter to ARUNDEL archbiſhop of Canterbury, with the twenty-three 
propoſitions that had been condemned by his predeceſſor COURTNEY 
at London, of which ten were pronounced heretical, and thirteen er- 
rohe. See the very curious collection of pieces, entitled, Faſci- 
cults rerum expetendarum et fugiendarum ORTHUINI GRATII, 
publiſhed firſt at Cologn, by the compiler, in the year 1535, and af- 
terwards at London in 1690, with an additional volume of ancient 
pieces and fragments by the learned Mr. EDW a RD BROWN. The 
letter of WODFORD is at full length in the firſt volume of this col - 
lection, p. 191. — woes 
$0) We hive a full and complete Hiffory of the Life and Suffer- 
M4. England, 
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XIV. 
PART 


The im- 


_ piety of the 
| Franciſcans, 


to aſſert that the abſurd fable of the 
wounds impreſſed upon Francis by CHRIST himſelf, 


The Internal His TORv of the CHURCH. 
England, and other countries, who were ſtyled Wick. 


17. Ates and Loliards, which laſt was a term of popular re. 


proach tranſlated from the Flemiſh tongue into Engliſh, 
Wherever they could be fond, they were terribly perſe. 
cuted by the nguz/itors, and other inſtruments of papal 
vengeance, and, in the council of Uon/lance, in the yer 
1415, the memory and opinions of WICKLIFF were con- 
demned by a ſolemn decree : and about thirteen year; 
after, his bones were dug up, and publicly burnt. | 
XXI. Notwithſtanding the Mendicants were thus 
vigorouſly attacked on all ſides, by ſuch a conſiderable 
number of ingenious and learned adverfaries, they could 
not be perſuaded to abate any thing of their exceſſive 
pride, to ſet bounds to their ſuperſtition, or to deſiſt from 
impoling upon the multitude, but were as diligent as eyer 
in propagating opinions highly detrimental to religion in 
general, and particularly injurious to the majeſty of the 
Supreme Being. The Franciſcans, forgetting, in their 
enthuſiaſtic frenzy, the veneration they owed to the Son 
of God, and animated with a mad zeal for advancing the 
glory of their order and its founder, impiouſly main- - 
tained, that the latter was a ſecond CHRIST, in all re- 
ſpects ſimilar to the %; and that their inſtitution and 


diſcipline was the true goſpel of JEsus. Yet, ſhocking 
as theſe fooliſh and impious pretenſions were, the popes 


were not aſhamed to patronize and encourage them by 
their letters and mandates, in which they made no ſcruple 
fligmas, or fie 


on mount Abernus, was worthy. of credit, becauſe mat- 
ter of unduubted fact{z}. Nor was this all; for th 


zags of JoEN WICKLIF?, publiſhed in 8vo at London in the yea! 
1720, by Mr. JohN LEWIS, who allo publiſhed, in the year 173h 
WICKLIFF's Engliſh trantlation of the New Teflament from tht 
Latin verſion, called the Vulgate. This tranſlation is enriched with 
a learned Preface by ike editor, in which he enlarges upon the lit 


actions, and ſufferings of that eminent reformer. The pieces, rel 


tive to the controveriies which were fet on foot by the doctrines 0 
WICKLIFF, are to be Found in the learned work of WILKINS, en- 
titled, Concilia Magna Britauniæ et Hibern. tom. iii. p. 116. 156.7 
See allo BOULAY, Hijtor. Acad. Fariſ. tom. iv. p. 450. Ak. 
Woop. Antigq. Oxomenſ. tom. i. p. 183. 186, & paſſim. 1 
[] The ttory of the marts, or Higmds, impreſſed on FRANCIS" 
WEL Known, as are allo the setters Of the Roman pontifs, which 1 
| 10 


Cuap. II. Doctors, Church- Government, &c. 


not only permitted to be publiſhed without any mark of 
their dilapprobation, but approved, and even recommend 


el, an impious piece, ſtuffed with tales yet more impro- 


bpable and ridiculous than either of the abovementioned 


{ions, and entitled, The Book of the conformities of St. 


125 


Francis with JESUS CHRIST, which was compoſed, in 
| the year 1383, by BARTHOLOMEW ALBIZI, a Franci- 
can of Pija, with the applauſe of his order. This in- 
| {.mous tract, in which the Son of God is put upon a 


level with a wretched mortal, is an eternal monument 
of the outrageous enthunaſm and abominable arrogance 


| of the Franciſcan order; and not leſs ſo of the exceſſive 


imprudence of the popes in extolling and recommending 
EF 1 
XXII. The Franciſcans, who adher-d to the genuine 


| and auſtere rule of their founder, and oppoſed the popes, 


join the belief of it, and which WADDING has collected with great 
cue, and publiſhed in his Annales Minorum, tom. vin. & ix. The 


Dominicans formerly made a public jeit of this ridiculous fable, but, 


| being awed into filence by the papal bulls, they are now obliged to 


deride it in ſecret, while the Franciſcans, on the other hand, con- 


| tinve to propagate it with the moſt fervent zeal. That St. FRANCIS 


had upon his body the 72arks or impreſſions of the five great wounds 
of CHRIST, is not to be doubted, ſince this is a fact proved by a 
great number of unexceptionabie witneſſes. But, as he was a moſt 
juperſtitious and fanatical mortal, it is undoubtedly evident, that he 
mpriated on himſelf theſe holy wounds, that he might reſemble 
CHRIST, and bear about in his body a perpetual memorial of the 
Redzemer's {ufferings. It was cuſtomary in theſe times, for ſuch as 
were willing to be thought more pious than others, to imprint upon 
their bodies marks of this kind, that, having thus continually before 
them a lively repreſentation of the death of CHRIST, they might 


| preterve a becoming ſenſe of it on their minds. The words of St. 


Paul, Galar. vi. 17. were ſufficient to confirm in this wretched de- 


halo, an ignorant and ſuperſtitious age in which the ſcriptures were 


neither ſtudied nor underſtood. A long lift of theſe ftigmatiſed 
fanatics might be extracted from the Acta Sanctorum, and other re- 
cords of this and the following century; nor is this ancient piece of 
tuperitition entirely aboliſhed, even in our times. Be that as it may, 
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tne Franciſcan monks having found theſe marks upon the dead body 


of their founder, took this occation of making him appear to the 
world as honoured by heaven above the reſt sf mortals, and in- 


vented, for this purpote, the ſtory of CHRIST'S having miraculoufly 


transferred his wounds to him. | 
% Concerning ALB1Z1 and his book, fee WappiNG. Annal. 
Mir, tom. is. p.1$8,). A. FABRICH Biblioth. Lat. medii ævi, 
tom, i. p. 131,—SCHELHORNU Amon. Litter. tom. iii. p. 160.— 
varkLE's Diffiona:y, at the article FRANCIS, and the Nouveau 
who 
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e E N r. who attempted to mitigate the ſeverity of its injunctiom, 


XIV. 
P AI 1 II. 


tries, was divided into two parties. The one, which 
embraced the ſevere diſcipline and abſolute poverty of 


carried to forty in the book of AL BIZ I, but they are multiplied to 


The Internal HISTORY of the CHURCH, 


were not a whit wiſer than thoſe of the order, who x. 
knowledged the juriſdiction and reſpected the deciſions of 
the Roman pontifs. By theſe antipapal Franciſcans, 
mean the Fratricelli or Minorites, and the Tertiaries g 
that order, otherwiſe called Beghards, together with the 
Spirituals, who reſided principally in France, and em- 
braced the opinions of PIERRE D'OLIVE. Theſe mo- 
naftic factions were turbulent and ſeditious beyond ex. 
preſſion ; they gave incredible vexation to the popes, 
and for a long time diſturbed, wherever they went, the 
tranquillity both of church and ſtate. About the begin- 
ning of this century [I], the leſs auſtere Franciſcans were 
outrageous in their reſentment againſt the Fratricell, 
who had deſerted their communion [n]; upon which 
ſuch of the latter, as had the good fortune to eſcape the 
fury of their perſecutors, retired into France in the year 
1307, and aſſociated themſelves with the Spirituals or 
followers of PIERRE D'OLIVE in Provence, who had alſo 
formerly abandoned the ſociety. Soon after this, the 
whole Franciſcan order, in France, Italy, and other coun- 


— — 


St. FRANCIS, were called Spirituals; the other, which 
inſiſted upon mitigating the auſtere injunctions of their 
founder, were ſtyled the Brethren of the community. The 
latter, being by far the moſt numerous and powerful, ex- 
erted themſelves to the utmoſt to oppreſs the former, 
whoſe faction as yet was but weak, and, as it were, in Its 


Dictionnaire Hiſt. Crit, tom. i. at the article ALBIZI, p- 21 
ERASMUS ALBERT made ſeveral extracts from this book, and pub- 
liſhed them under the title of the Alcoran of the Franciſcans, wii 
was frequently printed in Latin, German, and French; and, in tht 
year 1734, was publiſhed at Amfierdam in two volumes Zo, * 
French and in Latin, with elegant cuts. 


A . 


The Conſormities between CHRIST and St. FRANCIS att 


4000 by a Spaniſh monk of the Order of obſervants, in a book pub- 
liſhed at Madrid in the year 1651, under the following title, Prod: 
gioſum Nature et Gratiæ Porientum, The Conformities mention 
by PEDRO DE ALVA ASTORGA, the auſtere author of this molt f. 
diculous book, are whimſical beyond enpreſſion. Sce the Biblur 
theque des Sciences et des Beaux Arts, tom. iv. p. 318. 15 
{/] In the year 1306 and 1307. | * | 
L] WADBDiNGi Annales Minor, tom. vi. ad An, 1307. p. 91. 
infancy; 


. 


"= II. Doctors, Church-Government, &c. 


infancy; but, notwithſtanding this, they chearfully ſub- 
mitted to theſe hardſhips, rather than return to the ſo- 
ciety of thoſe who had deſerted the rules of their maſter. 
Pope CLEMENT V, having drawn the leaders of theſe two 
parties to his court, took great pains to compoſe their 


diſſenſions; nevertheleſs, his pacific ſcheme advanced 


but lowly, on account of the inflexible obſtinacy of each 
ſet, and the great number of their mutual accuſations. 
In the mean while, the Sprrituals of Tuſcany, inſtead of 


2 prefident, and inferior officers ; while thoſe of France, 
being in the neighbourhood of Avignon, patiently ex- 
pected the papal determination J. 

XXIII. After many deliberations, CLEMENT V, in a 
general council held at Vienne, in Dauphine, where he 
iſſued out the famous bull, Exivi de paradiſo [o], propoſed 
an expedient for healing the breach between the jarring 
parties, by wiſe conceſſions on both ſides. He gave up 


| many points to the Spirituals, or rigid Franciſcans, en- 


joining upon the whole order the profeſſion of abſelute 


| poverty, according to their primitive rule, and the ſolemn 


renunctation of all property, whether common or perſonal, con- 
fining them to what was neceſſary for their immediate ſub- 
ſitence, and allowing them, even for that, a very ſcanty 
bittance. He however, on the other hand, permitted the 
Franciſcans, who lived in places where it was extremely 
diffcult to procure by begging the neceſſities of life, to 
erect granaries and ſlore-Houſes, where they might depoſite 


| 2 part of their alms as a „loch in cafe of want; and or- 

| dered that all ſuch granaries and /tore-houſes ſhould be 
under the inſpection and management of overſeers and 

| Hore-keepers, who were to determine what quantity of 


provitions ſhould be laid up in them. And finally, in 
order to ſatisfy the Brethren of the community, he con- 


demned ſome opinions of PIERRE n'Orive [p), Theſe 


proceedings filenced the monatic commotions in France; 


LI] WADñDINOGI Arnnal. tom. iv. 1310, p. 172,—FECCARDI. 


Corpus Hiſtor. medii ævi, tom. i. p-. 1480. —-BOoULAV, Hit. Acad. 
ary. tom. iv. p. 129.—ECHARDI Scriptor. Prædicator. tom. i. 

P. 508, 509. | 

(L] This bull is inſerted in the Jus Canonicum inter Clementinas, 

tit. x1. De werbor. ſignif. tom. ii. p. 1095. edit. Bohmert, 
[?] WappixGt Aural. tom, vi. p. 194. 197. 199, 


but 


waiting for the deciſion of his holineſs, choſe themſelves 
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CEN T, but toe Tuſcan and Italian Spirituals were fo exceedingly 
XIV. perverſe and obſtinate, that they could not be brought to 
FAA. 5 1 5 
s oonſent to any method of reconciliation. At length, in 
the year 1313, miny of them, not thinking themſelves 
any longer ſafe in Hal, went into Sicily, where they met 

with a very friendly reception from king FREDERIC, the 

nobility and biſhops [g]. 26 

XXIV. Upon the death of CLEMEN T V, the tumult, 
which had been appeaſed by his authority, was revived 

in France with as much fury as ever. For, in the year 
1314, an hundred and twenty of the Spirituals made a 
violent attack upon the Brethren of the community, drove 

them out of the convents of Narbonne and Bexziers b 
force of arms, and inflamed the quarrel in a yet higher 
degree by laying aſide their antient habits, and aſſuming 
ſuch as were ſhort, ſtrait, and coarſe. They were ſoon 
joined by a conſiderable number from other provinces, 
and the citizens of Narbonne, where OLIVE was interred, 
enliſted themſelves in the party. JoHN XXII, who was 

raiſed to the pontificate in the year 1317, took great pains 
to heal this new diſorder. The firſt thing he did for this 
purpoſe was to publiſh a ſpecial bull, by which he or- 
dered the abolition of the F-3#ricelli, or Minorites, and 
their Tertiaries, whether Beorines or Beghards, who were 
a body diſtinct from the Spirituals fr]. In the next place, 
he admoniſhea the king of Sicily to expel all the Sprrituals 

who had taken refuge in his dominions [s]: and then or- 
dered the French $Sp:rituals to appear at Avignon; where 

he exhorted them to return to their duty; and, as the 

firſt ſtep to it, to lay afide their ſhort, rait habits with the 

ſmall hoods, The greateſt part of them obeyed ; but FR. 
BERNARD DPIITIOSt, who was the head of the faction, 

and twenty four of the Brethren, boldly refuſed to ſub- 

mit to the injunction. In vindication of their condud}, 

they alledged that the rules preſcribed by St. FRANCIS 

were the fame with the goſpel of JESUS CuRisT ; that 


[9] WA PDDIN GI Arza!. tom. vi. p. 213. 214.—BOULAY, Hit 
Acad. Pariſ. tom. iv. p. 152. 165 —ARGENTRE, Collectio jiudicirs 
de nous error. tom. i. p. 392. %. | 

[rJ This Jaw is called Sata Romann, &c and is to be found 
among the Extravagartes Fohannis XXII, tit. vii. De religici 
domibus, tom. ii. Fur. Canon. p. 1112. | 

I. WADDINGI Annal. Minor. tom. vi. p. 265. /[. 
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* 
the popes therefore had no authority to alter them: that CENT. 
the popes had acted ſinfully in permitting the Franciſcans FE 7 . 
to have granaries and ſloreshouſes; and that they added to 
their guilt in not allowing thoſe habits to be worn that 
were enjoined by St. Francis. Joan, highly exaſpe- 
rated by this oppoſition, gave orders that theſe obſtinate 
| Brethren ſhould be proceeded againſt as heretics, And 
ſurely nothing could make them appear wer heretics in 
the papal eye, than their daring thus audacioufly to op- 
poſe the authority and majeſty of the Roman ſee, As 
for F. DELITTOST, who was at the head of this ſect, and 


e who is ſometimes called DELLI CO SSI, he was impri- 

y ſoned, and died in his confinement. Four of his ad- 

I) herents were condemned to the flames, in the year 1318, 

9 at Marſeilles (t], which odious ſentence was accordingly 

n executed without mercy. N 

5 XXV. Thus theſe unhappy friars, and many more of Theridicut- 
4, their fraternity who were afterwards cut off by this crue] ore Fu 
as perſecution, ſuffered merely for their contempt of the de- n 
ns cilions of the pontifs, and for maintaining that the in- 

1s ſtitute of St. FRANCIS, their founder, which they 1ma- 


r- gined he had eſtabliſhed under the direction of an im- 
d mediate inſpiration, was the very Geofpel of Chriſt, and 
re therefore not to be altered by the pope's authority. The 


25 controverſy, confidered in itſelf, was rather ridiculous 
als WM than important, fince it did not affect religion in the 
r- leaſt, but turned wholly on theſe two points, the form of 
Te the habits to be worn by the Franciſcan order, and their 
he WF £ranaries and fore-houſes, The Brethren of the community, 
he or the leſs rigid Franciſcans, wore long, looſe, and good 
R. habits, with ample hoods; but the Spirituals went in 
n, Wl ffrait, ſhort, and very coarſe ones, which they aſſerted to 
iy be preciſely the dreſs enjoined by the inſtitute of St. 
a, WW Faaxcis, and what therefore no power upon earth had 
sa right to alter. And whereas the Brethren of the com- 
at i uunity, immediately after the harveſt and vintage, were 
ft | Fi] BALVUZII it. Pontif. Avenion, tom. i. p. 116. tom. Us 
ir. P. 341. et Miſcellan, tom. 1. p. 195. 272. Wa D DIN GUS, Annal. 

Minor. tom. vi. p. 267. J. 316. ſo MART ENE, Theſaur. Anecdotor. 
und tom. v. p. 175, MaRTiNUS Fuldenſis, in ECCARDI Corpore 
100 Hiftor, medii evi, tom. i. p. 1725. et HRM. CORNERUS, tid. 


tom. ii. p. 981. Hiſtoire generale de Languedoc, tom. iv. p. 179. + 
ARGENTRE ColleQio Fudicior. de novis errorib. tom. i. p. 294. J. 
the accuſtomed 
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Excite grie- 
vous com- 
motions, 


were prevented by the unſeaſonable and impious ſeverity 


flore-hauſes. The inquiſitors, on the other hand, 


The Internal His Tory of the CRuRch. 


accuſtomed to lay up a ſtock of corn and wine in ther 
granaries and cellars, the Spiritual Franciſcans reſolute 
oppoſed this practice, as entirely repugnant to the pr 
feſſion of abſolute poverty that had been embraced 
the Fratricelli or Minorites. In order to put an end 6 
theſe broils, pope Johx, this very year, publiſhed a long 
mandatory letter, in which he ordered the contending 
parties to ſubmit their diſputes upon the two point 
abovementioned, to the deciſion of their ſuperiors [ul]. 


XXVI. The effects of this letter, and of other decree, 


of JohN XXII, whoſe cruelty was condemned and de. 
teſted even by his adherents. For the Spiritual Fran. 
ciſcans and their votaries, being highly exaſperated at 
the crue] death of their brethren, maintained, that John 
XXII, by procuring the deſtruction of theſe holy men, 
had rendered himſelf utterly unworthy of the papal dig- 
nity, and was the true Antichrit. They moreover re- 
vered their four brethren, who were burnt at Marſeilla, 
as ſo many martyrs, paying religious veneration to their 
bones and aſhes, and inveighed yet more vehemently 
than ever againſt long habits, large hoods, granaries, and 


having, by the pope's order, apprehended as many of 
theſe people as they could find, condemned them to the 
flames, and ſacrificed them without mercy to papal re. 
ſentment and fury. So that from this time a vaſt num- 
ber of thoſe zealous defenders of the inſtitute of St, 
Francis, viz. the Minorites, Beggards, and Spiritual, 
were moſt barbarouſly put to death, not only in Fran, 
but alſo in [taly, Spain, and Germany [vo]. 


[4] It may be ſeen in the Jus Canon. inter Extravag. communes at 

werbor. ſignif. cap. i. See alto WADDINGI Annal. Minor; tom. vb 
- $73» | . 

: rao] Beſides many other pieces that ſerve to illuſtrate the intricate 
hiſtory of this perſecution, I have in my poſleſſion a treatiſe, entitled, 
Martyrologium Spiritualium et Fratricelloram, which was delivered 
to the tribunal of the inquiſition at Carcaſſone, A. D. 1454. It con- 
tains the names of an hundred and thirteen pei ſons of both ſexes, who, 
from the year 1318 to the time of INNOCENT VI, were burnt in 
France and Italy, for their inflexible attachment to the poverty of St 
FRANC1s. I reckon that, from theſe and other records, publiſhed 
and unpubliſhed, we may make out a liſt of two thouſand martyrs d 
this kind. Compare Codex Inquif, Toloſanæ, a LIMBORCHIO editus, 


p. 298. 302. 319. 327, &c. 
XXVII. This 


ba ap; II. Doctors, Church-Government, &c. 


+ invaded the whole Franciſcan order, which, in the 
fear 1321, had revived the old contentions concerning 
he poverty of CHRIST and his apoſtles, A certain 
geguin, or monk of the third order of St. FRANCI1s, who 
vas apprehended this year at Narbonne, taught, among 
ther things, That neither Chriſt, nor his apoſtles, ever 
bſeſſed any thing, whether in common or perſonally, by right 
property or dominion. JOHN DE BELNA, an inquiſitor 
{the Dominican order, pronounced this opinion er- 
oneous; but BERENGARIUS TALONI, a Franciſcan, 
maintained it to be orthodox, and perfectly conſonant to 
he bull, Exiit qui ſeminet, of NIcHOLAS III. The 
udement of the former was approved by the Domini- 
ans; the determination of the latter was adhered to by 
the Franciſcans. At length the matter was brought 
efore the pope, who prudently endeavoured to put an 
Ind to the diſpute. With this view he called into his 
touncil UBERTINUS DE CASALIS, the patron of the 
piritual, and a perſon of great weight and reputation. 
This eminent monk gave captious, ſubtile, and equivocal 
Inſwers to the queſtions that were propoſed to him. 
The pontif, however, and the cardinals, perſuaded that 
is deciſions, equivocal as they were, might contribute 
d terminate the quarrel, acquieſced in them, ſeconded 
em with their authority, and enjoined, at the ſame 
ime, filence and moderation on the contending par- 
Wes [x]. | 

| XXVIII. But the Dominicans and Franciſcans were 
P exceedingly exaſperated againft each other, that they 
Fould by no means be brought to conform themſelves to 
is order. JOHN XXII, perceiving this, permitted them 


Elf propoſed to ſome of the moſt celebrated divines of 
e age, and eſpecially to thoſe of Paris, the determina- 
pon of this point, viz. Mhether or no thoſe were to be 
Pened heretics who maintained that Feſus Chrijt, and his 
Voeſtles, had no common or perſonal property in any thing they 
asd? The Franciſcans, who held an aſſembly this 


5 [x] Wappixci Annal. Minor. tom. vi. p. 361. STEPH. Ba- 
i Miſcell, tom. i. p. 307. GERE, bo Bois, Hiftor, Eccleſ. 
i p. 611. [, | 

; year 
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XXVII. This dreadful flame continued to ſpread, till O ENT. 


XIV. 
PART II. 


A new dif- 
pute ariſes 
concerning 
the poverty 
of Chriſt. 


renew the controverſy in the year 1322; nay, he him- 
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C EN T, year at Perugia, having got notice of this proceeding, 


V. 
PARTY II. 


— ——— 


deduced from a bull of NIichoLAs III, concerning the 


had been reſerved to the church of Rome by forme! 


The Internal HISTORY of the CHVUR cg. 


unanimouſly decreed, that thoſe who held this tenet wei 
not heretics, but maintained an opinion that was ho 

and orthodox, and perfectly agreeable to the deciſion 
and mandates of the popes. They alſo ſent a deputy ty 
Avignen, to defend this unanimous determination of their 
whole order againſt all opponents whatever. The perſon 
they commiſſioned for this purpoſe was F. Boxacraru, 
of Bergamo, who alſo went by the name of Boxcos- 
TESE | y], one of their fraternity, and a man famous for 
his extenſive learning. JohN XXII, being highly in- 
cenſed at this ſtep, iſſued out a decree in the month of 
November, wherein he eſpouſed an opinion diametrically 
oppoſite to that of the Franciſcans, and pronounced them 
heretics, for obſtinately maintaining that Chriſt, and hi 
apoſtles, had no common or perſonal property in what thy 
poſſeſſed, nor a power of ſelling, or alienating, any part of i. 
Soon after he proceeded yet farther, and in another con- 
ſtitution, publiſhed in December following, exppſed the 
weakneſs and inefficacy of thoſe arguments, commonly 


property of the Franciſcan poſſeſſions being transferred 
to the church of Rome, whereby the monks were ſup— 
poſed to be deprived of what we call right, and were 
only allowed the /imple uſe of what was neceſſary for their 
inimediate ſupport. In order to confute this plea, he 
ſhewed that it was abſolutely impoſſible to ſeparate right 
and property, from the lawful uſe of ſuch things as were 
immediately conſumed by that uſe. He alſo ſolemnly 
renounced all property in the Franciſcan effects, which 


popes, their churches and fome other things excepted, 
And whereas the revenues of the order had been hitherto 
received and adminiſtred by procurators on the part ol 
the Roman church, he diſmiſſed theſe officers, and abo- 
liſhed all the decrees of his predeceſſors, and all the al- 
tient conſtitutions relating to this affair 2. 


15] Iinſert this caution, becauſe I have obſerved that ſome 
eminent writers, by not attending to this circumſtance, have taken 
theſe two names for two different perſons. 

[z] Theſe conſtitutions are recorded in the Corpus Juris Cam 
and allo among the Exiravazantes, tit. xiv. de werbor. ſignific. cis 
ii, iii. p. 1121. Concerning the tranſaction itſelf, the reader ſhow 


1 | XXXIX. bf 
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XXIX. By this method of proceeding, the dexterous C E N. 
pontif entirely deſtroyed that boaſted expropriation, which „ XIV. 1 
was the main bulwark of the Franciſcan order, and os 2 
which its founder had eſteemed the diſtinguiſhing glory The quarrel 
of the ſociety, It was therefore natural that theſe mea- ah? the 
ſures ſhould determine the Franciſcans to an obſtinate 4 fo 
reſiſtance, And ſuch indeed was the effect they pro- XX11. 
duced, for, in the year 1323, they ſent their brother 
EBoNAGRATIA in quality of legate to the papal court, 

where he vigorouſly and openly oppoſed the Jatter con- 

ſtitution of Joan, boldly affirming, that it was contrary 

to all law both human and divine [a]. The pope, on the 

other hand, highly exaſperated againſt this audacious 

defender of the Franciſcan poverty, threw him into pri- 


m 

on; and by a new edit, which he publiſhed about the 
end of the year, enacted that all who maintained that 

1. Cunts, and his apoſtles, had no common nor ſpecial 

n- property in any of their poſſeſſions, ſhould be deemed 

he WW heretics, and corruptors of the true religion ]. Find- 

ly Wh ing, however, that the Franciſcans were not terrified in 
the the leaſt by this decree, he publiſhed another yet more / 


taming conſtitution about the end of the year 1324, in 
ip- Wvbich he confirmed his former edicts, and pronounced 
ere that tenet concerning the expropriation of Chriſt and his 
cir Mh ſeles, a peſtilential, erroneous, damnable, and blaſphemous 
he trine, ſubverſive of the catholic fuith, and declared all 
uch as adhered to it, ob/tinate beretics and rebels againſt 
rere the church [c]. In conſequence of this mercileſs decree, 


chiefly conſult that impartial writer ALvarus PELAGIUs, De 
Plan#u eccleſiæ, lib. ii. c, 60. f. 145. as allo Luc, Wappincus, 
mel Avia. Minor. tom. vi. p. 394. /. each of them blaines JoaN, 
ted. Pour av, Hifor. Acad. Pariſ. tom. iv. p. 191. / | 
erto a] WaDDINGUS, Annal. Minor. tom. vii! p. 2. 22.—AVAR. 
PEAGIUs, De planctu eccleſiæ, lib. ii. f. 167.—TRITHEMIUS, 

amal. Hirſaug. tom. ii. p. 157. —THEOD. DE NIEN, in ECCARDI 
Crpore Hiſtor. med. avi, tom. vii. p-. 1491. N | 

[5] WADDIN OI, tom. vii. p. 36.—Contin, de NaNGIs, in Da- 
ail Sicilegio, tom. iii. p. 834.—BOULAY, Hit. Acad. Pariſ. 
tom. iv. p. 205. —Benedictinor. Gallia Chriſtiana, tom. ii. p. 1515 
le] This conſtitution, as well as the two former already men— 
noned, is publiſhed among the Extravagantes, tit. xiv. De werbor. 
nf, WapDINGUs, tom. vii, p. 36. vigorouſly oppoſes this laſt, 
Which is pretty extraordinary in a man ſo immodtrately attached to 
me caute of the popes as he Was. 
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CEN T. 


XIV, 


PAR Y II. 


as FRANCIS would have his brethren to be, were ap- 


The at- 
tempts of 


the Franciſ- 
cans againſt 


the pope. 


PIERRE D'OLIVE, he branded with infamy, in the yer 


violent meaſure might appear at firſt fight, it ſerved only 


LEWIS of Bavaria, break out, than the principal chan- 


The Internal His Tory of the CHURCH, 


great numbers of thoſe who perſiſted in aſſerting that 
CHRIST and his apoſtles were exactly ſuch Mendicant 


prehended by the Dominican inquiſitors, who were im. 
placable enemies of the Franciſcans, and committed tg 
the flames. The hiſtory of France and Spain, Itah ani 
Germany, during this and the following century, abound 
with inſtances of this deplorable cruelty, : 
XXX, The zealous pontif purſued this affair with 
great warmth for ſeveral years ſucceſſively, and as this 
contelt ſeemed to have taken its rife from the books of 


1325, the Po/7illa, and the other writings of that author, 
as pernicious and heretical [4]. The next ſtep he took 
was to ſummon to Avignon ſome of the more learned and 
eminent brethren of the Franciſcan order, of whoſe 
writings and eloquence he was the moſt apprehenſive, 
and to detain them at his court : and then, to arm him- 
ſelf againſt the reſentment and indignation of this exal- 
perated ſociety, and to prevent their attempting any 
thing to his prejudice, he kept a ſtrict guard over then 
in all places, by means of his friends the Dominicans, 
MIchAEL DE CASENAS, who reſided in [taly, and wi 
the head of the order, could but ill diſſemble the hatred 
he had conceived againſt the pope, who therefore or- 
dered him to repair to Avignon, in the year 1327, and 
there deprived him of his office [e]. But, prudent as thi 


> 


_— — 2 


to inflame the enraged Franciſcans more than ever, and 
to confirm them in their attachment to the ſcheme of 
abſolute poverty. For no ſooner did the bitter and wel- 
known conteſt between JOHN XXII, and the empeto! 


e 
— 


pions of the Franciſcan cauſe, ſuch as Mars1L1Us 0 
Padua, and Jo. DE JAN DUNO, or Genoa, fled to tit 
emperor, and under his protection publiſhed the mol 
virulent pieces imaginable, in which they not on 
attacked Joan perſonally, but alſo levelled their fi- 
tires at the power and authority of the popes in ge 


[4] WaADDINOI Anal. tom. vii. p. 47.— Jo. GEORG, Ec 
Corpus Hiſtor. medii avi, tom. 1. p. 592 and 1491, 
Le] Wa PINS OI Annal. tom. vii. p. 69. 74. | 
nel, 


Cap. Il. Doclors, Church-Government: &c. 


particularly by Mich. CzsEnas, and WiLLIam Oc- 
cam, who excelled moſt men of his time in ſubtilty and 
acuteneſs of genius; and alſo by F. BonacraTiIA of 
Bergamo, They made their eſcape by ſea from Avignon, 
in the year 1327, went firſt to the emperor, who was, at 
that time, in ſtaly, and from thence proceeded to Munich. 
They were ſoon joined by many others, ſuch as BEREN- 
GARIUS, FRANCIS DE ESCULo, and HENRY DE HALEM, 
who were highly and deſervedly eſteemed on account of 
their eminent parts and extenſive learning [g]. All theſe 
learned fugitives defended the inſtitute of their founder 
in long and laboufed treatiſes, in which they reduced the 


pats, and loaded the pontifs with reproaches and in- 
vectives, Occam ſurpaſſed them all in the keenneſs 
and ſpirit of his ſatire; and hence his Dialogues, together 
with his other productions, which were perufed with 
avidity, and tranſmitted down to ſucceeding generations, 
gave, as it were, a mortal blow to the ambition and 
majeſty of the Roman pontifs. 


Bavaria, to expreſs his gratitude to theſe his defenders, 
hot only made the cauſe of the Franciſcans his own, but 
allo adopted their favourite ſentiment coricerning the 
poverty of CHRIST and his apoſtles. For among the 
hereſies and errors of which he publicly accuſed 
Joux XXII, and for which he deprived him of the pon- 
tiicate, the principal and moſt pernicious one, in the 


AVI Luc. DacutRiTt Spicilegium, tom. iii. p. $5. /. Pullar, 
man, tom. vi. p. 167. EDM. MARTENE, Theſaur. Anecdotor. 
tom. . p. 695. 704. BOULAY, Hiftor. Acad. Pariſ. tom. iv. 
b. 216, There is a very noted piece on this ſubje& written by 
MaksiLtus of Padua, who was profeſſor at Vienna, which was 
Fublilhed in 8vo at Francſort, by FRANC. GOMARUS, 1592, and is 
entitled, Defenſor pro Ludowico Bavaro adwverſus uſurpatam Romani 
Pontificis Juriſditionem. | | . 

2] WaDDIN OI Aunal. tom. vii. p. ST. MaRTENE, Theſaur. 
ect. tom. iii. p. 749. 757. /. 781.—TRITHEMII Annal. 
Hirſaug, tom. ii. Pp. 167. —BoULAVY, Hiſtor. Acad. Pariſ. tom. iv. 
P 217,—ECCARDI Corpus Hiftor. medii evi, tom. ii. p. 1034 — 
3 Miſcellan. tom. i. p. 293. 315. -The reader may alſo con- 
% tnole writers who have compiled Indexes and Collections of Re- 
C::faflical Hiſtorians, | | 

N 2 
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neral [ f]. This example was ſoon followed by others, C E N f. 
XIV. 
Parr. 


—— 


papal dignity and authority within a very narrow com- 


XXXI. On the other hand, the emperor, Lzw1s of Lewis of 


Bavaria be- 
comes the 
patron of 
the Fran- 
ciſcans. 
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C E N T. opinion of the emperor, was his maintaining that the 
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| 5 . u. poverty of CHRIST did not exclude all right and pro. | 
» - OP perty in what he uſed as a ſubſiſtence [(Y]. The Fratri. 


celli, Beghards, Beguines, and Spiritaals, then at variance 
with the pope, were effectually protected by the emperor, 
in Germany, againſt the attempts of the inquiſitors; { 
that, during his reign, that country was over-run with 
ſhoals of Mendicant friars. There was ſcarce a pro- 
vince or city in the empire that did not abound with 
Beghards and Beguines, that is, monks profeſſing the third 
rule of St. FRANC1s, and who placed the chief excel- 

| lence of the Chriſtian life in a voluntary and abſolute 
poverty [:]. The Dominicans, on the other hand, 25 
enemies to the Franciſcans, and friends to the pope; 
were treated with great ſeverity by his imperial majeſty, 
who baniſhed them with ignominy out of ſeveral ci. 
ties [+], 

Peace is XXXII. The rage of the contending parties ſubſided 
made be- greatly from the year 1329. The pope cauſed a diet 
ivcen 12 of the Francifcans to be held that year at Paris, where, 
and the by means of cardinat BERTRAND, who was preſident of 
pope. the aflembly, and the Pariſian doctors, who were attached 
to his intereſts, he ſo far ſoftened the reſentment of the 
greateſt part of the brethren, that they ceaſed to defend 
the conduct of MicHAEL CxsENAs and his aflociates, 
and permitted another preſident, GERARD Oppo, to be 
ſubſtituted in his room. They alſo acknowledged Joh 
to be a true and lawful pope ; and then terminated the 
diſpute concerning the poverty of Chriſt in ſuch an am- 
biguous manner, that the conſtitutions and edicts of 
NicnoLas III and JoHN XXII, however contradictory, 
maintained their authority [/]. But, notwithſtanding 
theie pacifie and mutual conceſſions, there were great 
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[] See Proceſſus Ludovici contra Jobannem, A. 1323, d. 12 Des. 
daius, in BaLUzii Miſcellaneis, tom. ii. p. 522. and alſo his 4% 
pellatio, p. 494. | | 1 8 | | 
(] I have many pieces upon this ſubje& that were never pub- 
I: thed. . | 

[4] MART. DIEFENBACH. De mortis genere, quo Henricus Vl 
057.7, p. 145. and others. —ECCANDI Corpus Hiſtor. medi 4 
tom. i. p. 2103.—BOULAY, Hiji. Acad. Pariſ. tom. iv. p. 220. 

CI WADDINGI Annales, tom. vii. p. 94 —DaAcHERII Sicil. 
£71777, tom. uli. p. 91. | 5 
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numbers of the Franciſcans in Germany, Spain, and Itah, © E N T. 

| who would by no means conſent to this reconciliation. „ XIV. 1 

After the death of JohN, BENEDICT XII and CIz * * * 

MEN T VI took great pains to cloſe the breach, and ſhew- 

ed great clemency and tenderneſs towards ſuch of the 

| order as thought the inſtitute of their founder more ſa- 

cred than the papal bulls. This lenity had ſome good 

effects. Many, who had withdrawn themſelves from the 

ſociety were hereby induced to return to it, in which 

| number were Francis De Escuro, and others, who 

had been ſome of Johx's moſt inveterate enemies []. 

| Even thoſe, who would not be prevailed on to return to 

their order, ceaſed to inſult the popes, obſerved the rules 

of their founder in a quiet and inoffenſive manner, and 

would have no ſort of connexion with thoſe Fratricell: 

and Tertiaries in Italy, Spain, and Germany, who con- 

temned the papal authority J. 
XXXIII. The German Franciſcans, who were pro- The dif- 

| tected by the emperor LEw1s, held out their oppoſition tle of the 

much longer than any of the reft. But in the year 1347, > og 

their imperial patron being dead, the halcyon days of the Sc. in C. 

Franciſcan Spirituals, as alſo of their aflociates the Beg- 7% 

boards, or Tertiaries, were at an end in Germany, For in 

the year 1345, his ſucceſſor CHARLES IV, having been 

raiſed to the imperial throne by the intereſt of the pope, 

was ready, in his turn, to gratify the defires of the court 

of Rome, and accordingly ſupported, both by his edicts 

and by his arms, the inquiſitors who were ſent by the 
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n- Roman pontif againſt his enemies, and ſuffered them ta | 
of apprehend and put to death all of theſe enemies that came g 
f within their reach. Theſe miniſters of papal vengeance 


"2 <xerted their power chiefly in the diſtrict of Magdeburg 
and Bremen, Thuringia, Saxony, and Heſſe, where they 
. tirpated all the Beghards, as well as the Beguines, or 
1 Tertiaries, the aſſociates of thoſe Franciſcans, who held 
that CHRIST and his apoſtles had no property in any 


b. thing. Theſe ſevere meaſures were approved by 
vil | 3 : 1 3 
ny Im AR GENTRE, Colledtio judicor. de nowis erroribus, tom. i. 


p. 343. - BOULAY, Hift. Acad. Pariſ. tom. iv. p. 281. WAP 
1 PINGT Annal. tom. vii. p. 313. £ 
ul | 1 
„ WZ DINOGI Annal. tom. vii. p. 116. 122 RENT RE I. c. 
0. 1. p. 342, &c. 3 
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CHARLES IV, who then reſided in /taly, at Lucca, from 
whence, in the year 1369, he iſſued out ſevere edictz, 
commanding all the German princes to extirpate out of 
their dominions the Beghards and Beguines, or, as he 
himſelf interpreted the name, the voluntary beggars [1], 
as enemies of the church and of the Roman empire, and 
to aſſiſt the inguiſitors in their proceedings againſt them, 
By another edict, publiſhed not long after, he gave the 
houſes of the Beghards to the tribunal of the inguiſitim, 
ordering them to be converted into priſons for heretic: 
and, at the ſame time, ordered all the effects of the 
Beguines to be fold publicly, and the profits ariſing from 
thence to be equally divided between the inguiſitors, the 
magiſtrates, and the poor of thoſe towns and cities 
where ſuch ſale ſhould be made [p]. The Beghard,, 
being reduced to great ſtraits by this. and other mandates 


of the emperor, and by the conſtitutions of the popes, 


ſought a refuge in thoſe provinces of Switzerland that 
border upon the Nine, and alſo in Holland, Brabant, and 
Pomerania ſq]. But the edits and mandates of the em- 
peror, together with the papal bulls and inquiſitors, fol- 
lowed them wherever they went, and diſtreſſed them in 
their moſt diſtant retreats; ſo that, during the reign of 
CHARLES IV, the greateſt part of Germany ( Switzerland 


and thoſe provinces that are contiguous to it excepted) 


[0] In High Dutch, Die wwilgen Armen. | 

[p] I have in my poſſeſſion this edict, with other laws of 
CHARLES IV, enacted on this occafion, as alſo many of the papal 
conſtitutions, and other records which illuſtrate this affair, and 
which undoubtedly deſerve to ſee the light. It is certain, that 
CHARLES IV himſelf, in his edifts and mandates, clearly charadte- 


rizes thoſe people, whom he there ſtyles Beggards and Beguines, as 


Francijcan Tertiaries, belonging to that party of the order then at 
variance with the pope. They are (to uſe the emperor's own words, 
in his edict iſſued out at Lucca, and bearing date the 16th of June, 
1369) a pernicious ſef?, who pretend to a ſacrilegious and heretical 
foverty, and auho are under a vow that they neither ought to hav, 
nor will have, any property, whether ſpecial or common, in the gold 
they uſe (this is the poverty of the Franciſcan inſtitute, which Joh; 
XXII ſo ſtrenuouſſy ' oppoſed) a,, they extend even to tel 
3 habits.— For ſo the Spirituals and their aſſociates uſed to 

85 | | 3 
[/] See OpOoR. RAYNALDUS, Annal. Eccleſ. ad A. 1372. XXX. 
p. 513. See allo the books of FELIX MALLEOLus, written in the 
kollowing century againſt the Beggards in Switzerland. 


Wis 


Car, II. Doctors, Church-Government, &c. 


was thoroughly purged of the Beggards, or rebellious 


Franciſcans, both perfect and imperfect. . 
XXXIV. But neither edicts, bulls, or inquiſitors, 
could entirely pluck up the roots of this inveterate diſcord, 
For ſo ardently were many of the brethren bent upon 
| obſerving, in the moſt perfect and rigorous manner, the 
inſtitute of St, FRANCI1s, that numbers were to be found 
| in all places who either withſtood the prefident of the 
| ſociety, or, at leaſt, obeyed him with reluctance. At 


| once therefore to ſatisfy both the laxer and more rigid. 


| party, after various methods had been tried to no purpoſe, 
a diviſion of the order was agreed to. Accordingly, in 
the year 1368, the preſident conſented that PAULUTIUS 
FulcINAs, who was the chief of the more rigid Fran- 


| ciſcans in Italy, together with his aſſociates, who were 


pretty numerous, ſhould live ſeparately from the reſt of 
the brethren, according to the rules and cuſtoms they had 
adopted, and follow the inſtitute of their founder in the 
ſtricteſt and moſt rigorous manner. The Spirituals, and 
the followers of OLIVE, whoſe ſcattered remains were 
| yet obſervable in ſeveral places, joined themſelves gra- 

dually and imperceptibly to this party. And as the 
number of thoſe who were fond of the ſeverer diſcipline 
| continually encreaſed in many provinces, the popes 
thought proper to approve that inſtitute, and to give it 
the ſolemn ſanction of their authority. In conſequence 


| of this, the Franciſcan order was divided into two large 
bodies, which ſubſiſt to this day, viz. the Conventual 


| brethren, and the Brethren of the obſervation. Thoſe who 
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Their divi- 
ſions ſo far 
from being 
extinguiſhed 
by theſe pro- 
cedings, that 
the Franciſ- 
can order 1s 
ſplit into 

two conſi- 
derable par- 
ties. ESE 


gave up the ſtrict ſenſe of the expreſſions in which the 


inſtitute of their founder was conceived, and adopted the 
modifications that were given of them by the pontifs, 
were called by the former name; and the council of 
Conflance conferred the latter upon thoſe who choſe to be 
determined by the words of the inſtitute itſelf, rather than 
by any explications of it [r]. But the Fratricelli, toge- 


tner with the Begbards, whom we have frequently had 


occaſion to mention, abſolutely rejected this reconcilia- 


ton, and perſiſted in diſturbing the peace of the church, 


[r] See WabDIN OI Annal. Minor. tem. viii. p. 209. 298. 326. 
336, tom, IX. P · 59. 65. 78, &c. 


during 
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CENT. during this and the following century, in the marquiſat 
XIV. of ene, and in other places. 


id 22 XXXV. This century gave riſe to other religious ſocie- 


New: oe ties, ſome of which were but of ſhort duration, and the ref 
ous orders never became famous. JohN CoLOMBINT, a nobleman 
— of Sienna, founded, in the year 1368, the order of the 
Apoſtolic Clercs, who, becaufe they frequently pronounced 
the name of JEsus, were afterwards called Feſuates 
This inſtitution was confirmed by URBAN V the fol- 
lowing year, and ſubſiſted till the laſt century, when it 
was aboliſhed by CLEMENT IX fs]. The: brethren he- 
longing to it profeſſed poverty, and adhered to the inſti. 
tute of St. AuGusTIN. They were not, however, ad. 
mitted to holy orders, but aſſiſted the poor by their pray- 
ers, and other pious offices, and prepared medicines for 
| them, which they diſtributed gratis {#]. But theſe 
ſtztutes were in 2 manner e when CLEMENT dil 
ſolved the order. | 
TI felt of XXXVI. Soon after the commencement of this century, 
brethren nd the famous ſect of the Cellite brethren and ſiſters aroſe at 
fer. Antwerp they were alſo ſtyled the Alexian brethren and 
en Lol Villers, becaule St. ALEXIUs was their pation ; and they 
_ 4aYOS, 
were named Cellites, from the cells in which they were uſed 
to live. As the clergy of this age took little care of the 
fick and dying, and deſerted ſuch as were infected with 
thoſe peſtilential diſorders which were then very fre- 
quent, ſome compaſſionate and pious perſons at Antwer) 
formed themſelves into a ſociety for the performance of 
| thoſe religious offices which the Sacerdotal orders ſo 
ſhamefully neglected. Purſuant to this agreement, they 
viſited and comforted the ſick, affiſted the dying with 
their przyers and exhortations, wok care of the interment 
of thoſe who were cut-off by the plague, and on that 
account forſaken by the affrighted clergy, and committed 
them to the grave with a ſolemn furlera dirge. It was 
with reference te this laſt office, that the common peo- 
ple g gave them the name of Lollards [2]. The FA 
Fs] In the year 1668. 


[t] Hiep. HeL.yoT, Hif. des rb, tom. ili. p. 411, 1 4— 


FRANC. PAGI Brewer. Poutif. tom. iv. p. 189. T - BONANNI and 
others who have compiled binories of the religious orders. 

L] Many writers nave given us Jarge accounts concerning the 
ſett and name ot the Eoulnrds, yet none of them are to be commen: Jed 
tor their fidelit ty, diligence, or acculacy on this head. This 1 1 

0 


. pm. ww > 4 


CAP. II. Doctors, Church- Government, &c. 
of theſe good people had ſuch an extenſive influence, that 


| confidently aſſert, becauſe J have carefully and expreſly inquired into 
whatever relates to the Lollards; and from the: moſt authentic re- 
-ords concerning them, both publiſhed and unpubliſhed, have col - 
lected copious materials from whence their true hiſtory may be 
compiled. Moſt of the German writers, as well as thoſe of other 
countries, affirm, that the Lollards were a particular ſect, who dif- 
fered from the church of Rome in many religious points; and that 
WalrER LOLLHARD, Who was burnt in khis century at Cologn, 
| was their founder. How ſo many learned men came to adopt this 
| opinion is beyond my comprehenſion. - They indeed refer to Jo. 
| TRITHEMIUS as the author of this opinion; yet it is certain, that 
no ſuch account of theſe people is to be found in his writings. I 
ſhall therefore endeavour, with all poſſible brevity, to throw all the 
light I can upon this matter, that they who afe fond of eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtory may have a juſt notion of it. £7 | 

The term Loithard, or Lulhard, or, as the ancient Germans write it, 
Lillert, Lullert, is compounded of the old German word Lullen, Lollen, 
Lallen, and the well known termination hard, with which many of 
| the old High Dutch words end. Lollen, or 'Lullen, ſignifies to ſing 
with a low voice. It is yet uſed in the ſame ſenſe among the Eng- 
liſh, who ſay, lull a-fleep, which ſignifies to fing any one into a 
ſlumber with a ſweet indiſtinct voice. See FRANC. JUNI1 Etymolo- 
| gicum Anglicanum, ab EDVARDO LYE, Oxon. 1743, fol. under the 
word Lollard. The word is alſo uſed in the ſame ſenſe among the 
Flemings, Swedes, and other nations, as appears by their reſpective 
Dictionaries. Among the Germans, both tne ſenſe and pronunci- 
| ation of it have undergone ſome alteration: for they ſay, Lallen, 
| which ſignifies to pronounce indiſtinctiy, or laminer. Lolhard there- 
| fore is a ſinger, or one who frequently ſings. For as the word 
beggen, wich univerſally fignifies to requeft any thing fervently, is 


in a little time ſocieties of the ſame ſort of Lollards, con- 
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; applied to devotional requeſts, or prayers, and, in the ſtricter tenſe 
) in which it is uſed by the High Dutch, denotes praying fervently to 
0 G4; in the ſame manner, the word Lollen, or Tullen, is transferred 
T trom a common to a ſacred ſong, and ſignifies, in its moſt limited 
h lenſe, to ſing a hymn. Lolhard therefore, in the vulgar tongue of 

| tne ancient Germans, denotes a perſon who is continually praijing God 
nit wth a ſong, or ſinging hymns to his honour. HOSCEMIUS, a canon 
at WW © {i2ge, has well apprehended and exprefled the force of this word 
od mn his Gefla Pontificum Leogienſium, lib. i. cap. xxxi. in Jo. CHA- 
. PEAVILLI Geſtzs Pontificum Jungrenſium et Leodienſium, tom. ii. 

WE! 350: / 1 the fame year (1309), ſays he, certain ftrolling hypo- 
0 | rites, who were called LOLLARDS, or aiſers of God, deceived 
le e omen of quality in Hainault and Brabant. Becauſe thoſe who 

vated God generally did it in verſe, therefore, im the Latin ſtyle of 
= ie middle age, to prazſe God, meant to /ing to him, and ſuch as were 
iirquently employed in acts of adoration were called religious fingers. 


lunch as prayers and hymns are regarded as a certain external ſign of 
pety towards God, therefore thoſe who aſpired after a more than 
dlamary degree of piety and religion, and for that purpoſe were 
MY irequently occupied in ſinging hymns of praile to God than 


lifting 


* 
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fiſting both of men and women, were formed in moſt 


parts of Germany and Flanders, and were ſupported partly 


others, were, in the common popular language, called Lollhar;, 
Hereupon this word acquired the fame meaning with that of the 
term Beghard, which denoted a perſon remarkable for piety ; for in 
all the old records, from the eleventh century, theſe two wards ar 
ſynonymous : fo that all who are ſtyled Beggards are allo called Il. 
lards, which may be proved to a demonſtration from many authors, 
and particularly from many paſſages in the writings of FELIx Mat. 
LEOLUS againſt the Beggards : ſo that there are preciſely as many 
ſorts of Beggards as of Lellards, Thoſe whom the monks now 
call Lay Brothers, were formerly named Lollard Brethren, as 1s well 


_ obſerved by BARTHOL. SCHOBINGER, Ad Joach. Vadianum de col. 


legiis monafieruſque Germane Peter. lib. 1, p. 24. in GOLDasTi 
Scriptor. rerum Alemannicarum, tom. 111, OO, 

The Brethren of the free ſpirit, of whom we have already given a 
large account, are by ſome ſtyled Beggards, by others Lollards. The 
followers of GERHARD GROOTE, or Prieſts of the community, are 
frequently called Lollard Brethren. The good man WALTER, who 
was burnt at Calggn, and whom ſo many learned men have unad- 
viſedly repreſented as the founder of the ſe& of the Lollards, is by 
ſome called a Beggard, by others a Lollard, and by others a Minorite, 
The Franciſcan Tertiarięs, who were remarkable for their prayers 
and other pious exerciſes, often go by the name of Lollards. "The 


Cellite brethren, or Alexians, whoſe piety was very exemplary, did no 


{ooner appear in Flaxders about the beginning of this century, than 
the people gave them the title of Lollards, a term much in uſe at that 


time. A particular reaſon indeed for their being diſtinguiſhed by. 


this name was, that they were public ſingers, who made it their buli- 
neſs to interr the bodies of thoſe who died of the plague, and {ang a 
dirge over them in a mournful and indiſtinét tone as they carried 
them to the grave. Among the many teſtimonies that might be al- 
ledged to prove this, we ſhall confine ourſelves to the words of Jo. 
BAPT. GRAMAYE, a man eminently ſkilled in the hiſtory of bis 
country, in his Work, entitled, Antwerpia, lib. ii. cap. vi, p. 16. 
The Alexians, ſays he, awho conſtantly employed themſebves about funt- 
rals, had their riſe at Antwerp; at which place, about the year 1300, 
ome bonęſt pious Iaymen formed a ſociety. On account of their extra- 
ordinary temperance and modeſly, they avere flyled Matemanni (or Mo- 
deratiſts), and alſo LOLLARDS FROM THEIR ATTENDANCE ON 


| FUNERAL OBSEQUIES.—Prom their cells, they were named Celitt 


brethren. To the tame purpoſe 1s the following paſlage in his Work, 
entitled, Lowanium, p-. 18. which is inſerted in the ſplendid folio 
edition of the Belgic Antiquities, publiſhed at Louvain in 1703: 


The Alexians, who were wholly engaged in taking care of funerals 


now began to appear. They were laymen, who, having wholly dt. 
wvoted themſelves to works of mercy, were named LOLLARDS and 
Matemanni (or Moderatiſts). They made it their ſole bujineſs to tale 


care of all ſuch as were ſick, or out of their ſenſes. Theſe they attended 
both privatcly and publicly, and buried the dead. The ſame learned 
author tells us, that he tranſcribed ſome of theſe particulars from — 
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by their manual labours, and partly by the charitable C E N T. 
donations of pious perſons. The magiſtrates and in- , Fed We 
babitants of the towns, where theſe brethren and ſiſters 
jeſided, gave them peculiar marks of favour and protection 

on account of their great uſetulneſs to the ſick and needy, 

But the clergy, whoſe reputation was not a little hurt b 

them, and the Mendicant friars, who found their profits 

diminiſhed by the growing credit of theſe new comers, 

perſecuted them vehemently, and accuſed them to the 

popes of many vices and intolerable errors. Hence it 

was, that the word Lollard, which originally carried a 

good meaning, became a term of reproach to denote a 

perſon, who, under the maſk of extraordinary piety, con- 

cealed either enormous vices, or pernicious ſentiments. 

But the magiſtrates, by their recommendations and te- 
ſtimonials, ſupported the Lollards againſt their malignant 

rivals, and obtained many papal conſtitutions by which 


old diary auritten in Flemiſh rbyme. Hence we find in the Annals of 
Holland and Utrecht, in ANT. MATTHA@I Analect. vet. ew, tom. i. 
p. 431, the following words: Die Lollardtjes die brochten de dooden 
by een, i. e. the Lollards aubo collected the dead bodies; which paſſage 
is thus parapbraſed by MATTHUs, The Managers of funerals, and 
carriers of the dead, of whom there was a fixed company, were a ſet 
of mean worthleſs creatures, who uſually ſpoke in a canting mournful 
tone, as if bewatling the dead; and hence it came to paſs, that a ſtreet 
n Utrecht, in which moſt of theſe people ved, was called the Loller- 
ntreet, The ſame reaſon that changed the word Beggard from its 
primitive meaning, contributed alſo to give, in proceſs of time, a dif- 


o, ent lignification to that of Lollard, even its being aſſumed by per- 
his ens that diſhonoured it, For among thoſe Lollards, who made ſuch 
16. Wh traordinary pretences to piety and religion, and ſpent the greateſt 


Part of their time in meditation, prayer, and ſuch-like acts of piety, 
nere were many abominable hypocrites, who entertained the moſt 


10 {W'6iculous opinions, and concealed the moiſt enormous vices under 
Ho- e ſpecious maſk of this extraordinary profeſſion. But it was 
ON mefly after the riſe of the Alexians, or Cellites, that the name Lollard 
lite Lame infamous. For the prieſts and monks, being inveterately ex- 
ork, WE berated againſt theſe good men, propagated injurious ſuſpicions of 
rolio em, and endeavoured to perſuade the people, that, innocent and be- 
08: *hcent as the Lollards ſeemed to be, they were in reality the con- 
ral, af, being tainted with the moſt pernicious ſentiments of a religious 
. ed, and ſecretly addicted to all forts of vices. Thus by degrees it 
and me to paſs, that any perſon, who covered hereſies, or crimes, un— 
tale r ne appearance of piety, was called a Lollard. So that it is cer- 
nde n this was not a name to denote any one particular ſect, but was 
arnel Nermerly common to all perſons and all ſects, who were ſuppoſed to 
mem a: uilty of impiety towards God and the church, under an external 
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of the truth of Chriſtianity againſt the Jews, and the 
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their inſtitute was confirmed, their perſons exempted fron 
the cognizance of the inquiſitors, and ſubjected entirely 
to the juriſdiction of the biſhops. But as theſe meaſure 
were inſufficient to ſecure them from moleſtation, 
CHARLES, duke of Burgundy, in the year 1472, obtainei 
a ſolemn bull from pope SixTus IV, ordering that thi 
Cellites, or Lollards, ſhould be ranked among the religioy 
orders, and delivered from the juriſdiction of the biſhops: 
and pope Jurivs II granted them yet greater privileg 
in the year 1506. Many ſocieties of this kind are ye | 
ſubſiſting at Colagn, and in the cities of Flanders, though 
they have evidently departed from their ancient rules [u] 

XXXV I. Among the Greek writers of this century 
the following were the moſt eminent. Fo 

NiceerHoRUs CALLISTUS, Whoſe Ecelzſiaſtical Hijiny 
we have already mentioned ; 

MaTTHzus BLAsTAREs, who illuſtrated and ex- 
plained the canon laws of the Greeks ; 1 

BARLAAM, who was a very zealous champion in be- 
half of the Grecian cauſe againſt the Latins; 

GRECGORIUS ACINDYNUS, an inveterate enemy of the 
Palamites, of which ſect we ſhall give ſome account init 
proper place f OT 
JonhaAxxES CarnTacuzenvs, famous for his hiſtory d 
his own time, and his confutation of the Mahometat 
law ; 

Nickrhoxus GREGORAS, who compiled the Byzat- 
tine hiſtory, and left ſome other monuments of his genus 
to poſterity; _ „„ 
TukorHANESs, biſhop of Nice, a laborious defend 
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reſt of its enemies; | | 

Nitus CABAsILAS, Nilus Rhopius, and Ni 
DawyLa, who moſt warmly maintained the cauſe o 
their nation againſt all the Latin writers; 


[xv] Beſides many others whom it is not proper to mention ben, 
ſee Z£61D. GELLENIUS, De admirands jacra et ciwvili mag nitudin 
urbis Coloniæ, lib. iii. Syntagm. li. p. 534. 598. 603.—J0. BA 
GRAMAYE, in Antiquit. Belgicis.— ANTON. SANDERUS, in on 
bantia et Flandria illuſtratis. —-Auh. Mix us, in oferibus Dit" 
matico-Hiſloricis, and many other writers of this period in ma 
places of their works. I may add, that thoſe who are ſtyled Lalo 
ure by many called die Nellbrider, from Nollen, an ancient Gem 
Word. | 5 9885 | | PHILOT HEN 


CHAP, II. Doctors, Churth- Government, &c. 189 
PurLoTHEUS, ſeveral of whoſe tracts are yet extant, c E N x. 


u were eminent for their wiſdom and integrity; 5 
NichoLASs LYRANUS acquired great reputation by his 
. Compendious Expoſition of the whale Bible; 


N and ſeem well adapted to excite a devotional temper and 5 7 1 i 
g ſpirit 3 | Hs = 1 5 4 
GRECORY PALAMAS ; of whom more hereafter, {1 

h XXXVIII. From the prodigious number of the Latin Latin wri- [| 
| Writers of this century, we ſhall only ſelect the moſt “ lf 
- ſamous. Among the ſcholaſtic doctors, who blended 1 
, philoſophy with divinity, JohN Duns ScoTvs, a Fran- Il 
(can, and the great antagoniſt of THoMaAs, held the \k 
l W ft rank, and, though not entitled to any praiſe for his 1 
; endour and ingenuity, was by no means inferior to 
, any of his contemporaries in acuteneſs and ſubtilty of ill 
1 enius [x]. 5 5 5 i 
After him the moſt celebrated writers of this claſs were ll 
„ Dux Ax pos of St. PoRTIAN, who combated the com- il 
monly received doctrine of the divine co-operation with Id 
„the human will [y]. ANnTonius ANDRAAS, HERV Us | 
 WNararis, Francis MayRonius, Thom:is BRAD- 9 
be. Pan DixE, an acute ingenious man [Z], PETER AURE- 4 
oLus, JohN Bacon, WILLIAM Occam, WALTER 1 

de BURL Us, PETER DE ALLIACO, THOMAS of Straſburg, | 
ind GREGORY DE RimiNiſal, _ 1 
Among the Myſtic divines, Jo. TauLERus and Jo. [| 

A Rorsggocklus, though not entirely free from errors, [| 


D 


—— 
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[z] The very laborious and learned Luc. WADDpIN us favoured 
der the public with an accurate edition of the works of ScoTUs, which 
was printed at Lyons, 1639, in twelve volumes, folio, Compare 
Woop, Antigg. Oxon. tom. i. p. $6. /. but eſpecially WAaDDINGUS, 
Annal. Minor. ſratr, tom. vi. p. 40. 107.—BOULAY, Hf. Acad. 
10 #27777. tom. iv. p. 70, &c. . | 
om. [y] See Jo. Launo1vs, in a ſmall treatiſe entitled, Syllabus ra- 
un, quibus Durandi cauſſa defenditur, tom. 1. opp.—Gallia 
605 ,. tom. ii. p. 723. | | 5 
| [z] Ric. S1MoN, Lettres Chorfies, tom. iv. p. 232. & Critigus 
her, de Ja Bibliotbeque des Auteurs Ecclęſiaſt. par M. DU PIN, tom. i. 
p. 360.==STEPH. SOUCIETUS, in Ob/ervationibus ad b. l. p. 703.— 
v. Dict. Hift. Crit. tom. ii. p. 500. . He was archbiſhop of 
Bra: Canterbury. f P 5 | 
le] For a full account of all theſe perſons, ſee Hiſtoire de l Eg liſt 
cane, dom. XIV, p. 12, 12. fo 
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Concerning the doctrius of the Chriſtian church during HH ru 


E N T. 


„ 
PAR III. 


The corrup- 
tion of reli- 


gion. 


The ſtate of 
exegetical 
or explana- 
tory theo- 


logy. 


264. / 


The Internal Hs TOR of the CHURCH: Ch 


RAVNERITIUS PisAxus is celebrated for his Sunny, ur 
of Theology, and As TESA Ns for his Summary of Caſy 1 
Conſcience. | the 


CHAP. III. Wo 
century. | 


I; AL L thoſe who are well acquainted with the 
hiſtory of theſe times muſt acknowledge, tha Huh 
religion, whether as taught in the ſchools, or inculcatel Hl 
upon the people as the rule of their conduct, was ſo ex. | 
tremely adulterated and deformed, that there was not a io: 
ſingle branch of the Chriſtian doctrine, which retained H pat 
the leaſt trace of its primitive luſtre and beauty. Hence uit 
it may eaſily be imagined, that the Maldenſes and others, Nuit 
who longed for a reformation of the church, and hal led 
ſeparated themſelves from the juriſdiction of the biſhop Wh 
of Rome, though every where expoſed to the fury of the No 
inquiſitors and monks, yet increaſed from day to day, and Mur 
baffled all the attempts that were made to extirpate Wi: 1 
them. Many of theſe poor people having obſerved, that : 
great numbers of their party periſhed by the flames and MW 
other puniſhments, fled out of Italy, France, and Germany, Wt: 
into Bohemia and the adjacent countries, where they af. r. 
terwards aſſociated with the Huſſites and other Separa- Ws» 
tiſts from the church of Rome. | Tr 
II. NIcHOLAS LyRANUs deſervedly holds the firlt {bo 
rank among the commentators on the Holy Scriptures, Wh: 
having explained the Books both of the Old and Nev WH 
Teſtament in a manner far ſuperior to the prevailing We: 


taſte and ſpirit of his age. He was a perfect maſter of i 


the Hebrew language, but not well verſed in the Greek, Mi 
and was therefore much happier in his expoſition of the ph 
Old Teſtament, than in that of the New [J. All the co 


other divines, who applied themſelves to this kind of iſs 

[5] RICH. S1MON, Hiſtoire des principaux Commentateurs du Ns, 
p. 447. & Critique de la Biblioth. des Auteurs Ecclef. par M. DV 
Pix, tom. i. p. 352,—>WADDINGI Annal, Minor, tom. v. f. 


writing 


Crap, III. The Doctrine of the CHURCH, 


They either culled choice ſentences from the writings of 
the more ancient doors; or elle, departing from the 
obvious meaning of the words, they tortured the ſacred 


writers to accommodate them to ſenſes that were myſte- 


ous and abſtruſe. They who are deſirous of being ac- 
quainted with this art, may have recourſe to VITALIS A 


Fuxxo, his Moral Mirrour of the Scriptures [e], or to 


LupoLPHUs of Saxony, in his P/alter Spiritualized [d]. 
The philoſophers, who commented upon the ſacred writ- 
inzs, ſometimes propoſed ſubtile queſtions drawn from 
what was called, in this century, Internal Science, and 
ſolved them in a dexterous and artful manner, 

III. The greateſt part of the doctors of this century, 
both Greek and Latin, followed the rules of the peri- 
ratetic philoſophy in expounding and teaching the doc- 
tines of religion; and the Greeks, from their commerce 
with the Latins, ſeemed to have acquired ſome know- 
ledge of thoſe methods of inftruction uſed in the weſtern 
ſchools. Even to this day the Greeks read, in their 
own tongue, the works of THOMAS, and other capital 
writers of the ſcholaſtic claſs, which in this age were 
tranſlated and introduced into the Greek church by 
DEMETRIUS CYDONIUS, and others [e]. Prodigious 


S O—— C# 


nd WM numbers among the Latins were fond ot this ſubtile me- 
„bod, in which JohN Scorus, DURANDus A S. PoR- 
„ WW ian, and William Occam, peculiarly excelled. 


dome few had recourſe to the deciſions of Scripture and 
Tradition in explaining divine truths, but they were over- 
borne by the immenſe tribe of logicians, who carried all 
defore them. 

IV. This ſuperiority of the ſchoolmen did not, how- 
erer, prevent ſome wite and pious men among the H 
of Wis, and elſewhere, from ſeverely cenſuring this pre- 
ec umptuous method of bringing before the tribunal of 
Piloſophy matters of pure revelation. Many, on the 
the contrary, were bold enough to oppoſe the reigning paſ- 


Net, [e] Speculum Morale totius Scripture. 

DV [4] FPjalterium juxta Spiritualem ſenſun. | 
ble! Rich. Simox, Greance de l £glije Orientale fur la Tranſub- 

| ſaatation, p. 166. | 

NC, the 


writing, were ſervile imitators of their predeceſſors. © E N T. 


lon, and to recall the youth deſigned for the miniſtry, to 
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XIV. 
A R T II. 


The didactie 
divines. 


The adver- 
ſarles of the 
ſc hool- di- 
vines. 

The Biblical 
divines. 
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192 The Internal HISTORY of the CyHuncy, 
C EN F. the ſtudy of the ſcriptures and the writings of the ay. 
* XIV. n. cient fathers. This proceeding kindled the flame « 
anT' diſcord almoſt every where; but this flame raged with 
peculiar violence in ſome of the more famous univer. 
ties, eſpecially in thoſe of Paris and Oxford, where man 
ſharp diſputes were continually carried on againſt the 
philoſophical divines by thoſe of the b:blical party, who, 
though greatly inferior to their antagoniſts in point of 
number, were ſometimes victorious. For the philoſophial 
legions, headed by Mendicants, Dominicans, and Fran- 
eiſcans, were often extremely raſh in their manner of 
wache . they defined and explained the principal doc- 
trines of revealed religion in ſuch a way as really over. 
turned them, and fell often into opinions that were evyi- 
dently abſurd and impious. Hence it came to paſs, that Wi,» 
ſome of them were compelled to abjure their errors, iſt 
others to ſeek their ſafety by flight; ſome had their writ- Mor 
ings publicly burnt, and others were thrown into pri- Wi 
fon [ f]. However, when theſe commotions were quel- Mp. 
ted, moſt of them returned, though with prudence and m 
caution, to their former way of thinking, perplexed their Hi 
adverſaries by various contrivances, and deprived them of N 
their reputation, their profits, and many of their fal- Wl 
lowers, - TD fe 
Contentions V. It is remarkable, that theſe ſcholaſtic doctors, at 
_— the philoſophical theologiſts, far from agreeing among them- Wn: 
choolmen. . : : : 
The Scotiſis ſelves, were furiouſly engaged in diſputations with each m 
and Thom- Other concerning many points. The flame of their con- 
LEY troverſy was, in this century, ſupplied with plentiful ac: 
eeſſions of fuel, by Joh Duns ScoTvs, an Engliſhman, 
of the Franciſcan order, who was extremely eminent fo 
the ſubtilty of his genius, and who, animated againſt the 


_— 


J] See BovLay, Hift. Acad. Pariſ. tom. iv. paſſim.—In the 
year 1340, ſeveral opinions of the ſchoolmen, concerning the Tr- 
nity and other doctrines, were condemned, p. 266.—In the yell 

1347, M. Jo. DE MERCURIA and Nicn. DE ULTRICURIA wel 
obliged to abjure their errors, p. 298. 308.—In 1348, one SIMOY 
was convicted of ſome horrible errors, p. 322.—The ſame fate, A. 
T354, befel GUIDO of the Auguſtine order, p. 329. A. 1362, the 
like happened to one LEWIS, p. 374. to Jo. DE CALORE, p. 37). | 
A. 1365, to D1ON. SOULLECHAT, p. 382. Oxford alio had ib 
mare in tranſactions of this nature. See AtT, WooD, Autig 
Oxon. tom. i. p. 153. 183. / | | 


| Dominican 
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Dominicans by a warm ſpirit of jealouſy, had attacked © E N T, 
and attempted to diſprove ſeveral doctrines of THomas XIV. 
AquiNas. Upon this, the Dominicans taking the alarm, 1 
united from all quarters to defend their favourite doctor, 

whom they juſtly conſidered as the common leader of the 

ſcholaſtics; while the Franciſcans, on the other hand, 

eſpouſed with ardor the cauſe of Scorus, whom they 

looked upon as a divine ſage ſent down from heaven to 

enlighten bewildered and erring mortals. Thus theſe 

powerful and flouriſhing orders were again divided; and 

hence the origin of the two famous ſects, the Scotiſts and 

Thmmiſts, which, to this day, diſpute the field of con- 

troverſy in the Latin ſchools. The chief points about 

which they diſagree are, the Nature of the divine co- 
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u bperation with the human will, the Meaſure of divine grace | 
„bat is neceſſary to ſalvation, the Unity of form in man, 1 
t- Wor perſonal identity, and other abſtruſe and minute que- | 


ſtions, the enumeration of which 1s foreign to our pur- 

poſe, We ſhall only obſerve, that what contributed 

moſt to exalt the reputation of ScoTUs, and to cover 

him with glory, was his demonſtration and defence of, 

what was called, the [mmaculate conception of the Virgin 

Mary, againſt the Dominicans, who entertained dif- 

ferent notions of that matter g J. | | 
VI. A prodigious number of the people, denomi- The My: 

nated Myſtics, reſided and propagated their tenets in al- ties. 

ct Wmolt every part of Europe. There were, undoubtedly, '* 

n- among them many perſons of eminent piety, who en- _ 

deavoured to wean men from an exceſſive attachment to | | 

tue external part of religion, and to form them to the _— 

love of God, and the practice of genuine virtue. Such, 

among others, were T AULERUs, RUYSRROCKIUS, Suso, 1 

and GERARD of Zutphen [h], who, it muſt be confeſſed, | 


the have left many writings that are exceedingly well cal- 
Tu- | d 5 . 1 . . = . 

yer fd to excite pious diſpoſitions in the minds of their 
ver readers; though want of judgment, and a propenſity to 
1 indulge enthuſiaſtic viſions, is a defect common to them 


z] See WappINGVs, Annal. Minor. tom. vi. p. 52. 

[+] Concerning theſe authors, ſee PETR. PoIRET, Biblioth. 
Myfticorum ; and GODOFR. ARNOLD, Hiſftor. et deſcriptio Theol, 
Mylice. Concerning TAULERUS and Suso, ECHARDUS treats 
"ally in his Scriptor. Pradicat. tom. i. p. 653. 677, See alto 
an Sano. Januar, tom. it. p. 652. 
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The Internal His Tory of the Cnuncn, 


DV N T. all. But there were alſo ſome ſenſeleſs fanatics belong 


XIV. 


PAR I II. 


Moral wris 
Ters. 


ing to this party, who ran about, from place to place, 
recommending a moſt unaccountable extinction of all 
the rational faculties, whereby they idly imagined the 
human mind would be transfuſed into the divine eſſence; 
and thus led their proſelytes into a fooliſh kind of piety, 
that in too many caſes bordered nearly upon licentioul- 
neſs. The religious frenzy of theſe enthuſiaſts roſe to 
fuch a height, as rendered them deteſtable to the ſoberer 
fort of Myſtics, who charged their followers to have m0 
connexions with them [J. 3 | 
VII. It is needleſs to ſay much concerning thoſe who 
applied themſelves to the ſtudy of morality, ſeeing their 
merit 15 much of the ſame kind with that of the authors 
whom we have already mentioned: though it may be 


proper to mention two circumſtances by which the reader 


may aſcertain the true ſtate of this ſcience, The firſt is, 
that about this time more writers, than in any former 
century, made it their bufineſs to collect and ſolve, what 
they ſtyled, Caſes of conſcience, by which ASTESANUS, an 
Italian, MonALDus, and BaRTHoLOMEw of St. Con- 
CORDIA, acquired a reputation ſuperior to any of ther 
contemporaries. This kind of writing was of a piece 
with the education then received in the ſchools, fince it 
taught people to quibble and wrangle, inſtead of forming 


them to a ſound faith and a ſuitable pratice. A ſecond 


thing worthy of notice is, that moral duties were explain- 
ed, and their practice enforced, by allegories and comp?- 
riſons of a new and whimſical kind, even by examples 
drawn from the natures, properties, and actions of the 
brute creation. Theſe writers began, for inſtance, bf 
explaining the nature and qualities of ſome particulat 


animal, and then applied their deſcription to human lik 


and manners, to characterize the virtues and vices dl 
moral agents. The meſt remarkable productions of thi 
fort are NIE DER's F:rmicarius, a treatiſe concerning 
Bees by THOMAS BrananTinus, HuGo be St. VIC 
TOR'S diſſertation upon Beaſts, and a tract of T H0M4 

Li] Jon. RUYsBROCIUS inveighcd bitterly againſt them, as ap. 


pears from his Work publiſhed by Laur. SURLUS, p. 50. 378. 4 
allo from his treatiſe, De vera contemplations, cap. xviil. p. 608. 
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WaLLEy's entitled, The Nature of Brute Animals mo- © E N T. 

wnhzed. | N XIV. 4 
VIII. The defenders of Chriſtianity in this age were, 

generally ſpeaking, unequal to the glorious cauſe they Controver- 

undertook to ſupport, nor do their writings diſcover any fialiſts. 

ſtriking marks of genius, dexterity, perſpicuity, or can- 

dour. Some productions, indeed, appeared from time to 

time, that were not altogether unworthy of notice. "The 

learned BRADWARDINE, A. Engliſh divine, advanced 

many pertinent and 0 things towards the con- 


| firmation of the truth of Chriſtianity in general, in a 
Boot upon Providence, The book, entitled, Collyrium 
Fidei contra Heæreticos, or, Eye-ſalve of Faith againſt the 
Heretics, ſhews that its author ALVvaRUs PELAGIUS was 
a well-meaning and judicious man, though he has by no 
means exhauſted the ſubject in this performance. Ni- 
choLAs LYRA wrote againſt the Jews, as did alſo Pok- 
CHETUS SALVATICUS, whoſe treatiſe, entitled The 
Triumph of Faith, is chiefly borrowed from the writings 
of Raymond MARTIN, Both theſe writers are much in- 
ferior to THEOPHANES, whoſe Book againſt the Fews, and 
his Harmony between the Old and New Teſtament, contain 
many obſervations that are by no means contemptible. 

IX. During this century, there were ſome promiſing 
appearances of a reconciliation between the Greeks and State of the 
Latins. For the former, apprehending they ſhould want quay 8 
the aſſiſtance of the Latins to ſet bounds to the power of Greeks and 
the Turks, which about this time was continually in- Latins, 
ereaſing, often pretended a willingneſs to ſubmit to the 
| Latin canons. Accordingly, A. D. 1339, ANDRONI- 

eus, the Younger, ſent BARLAAM as his ambaſlador 
into the weſt, to deſire a reconciliation in his name. In 
the year 1349, another Grecian embaſſy was ſent to 
CLimext VI, for the ſame purpoſe, and, in 1356, 
2 third was diſpatched upon a like errand to IN No- 
cenr VI, who reſided at Avignon, Nor was this 
al; for in the year 1367, the Grecian patriarch arrived 
at Rome in order to negotiate this important matter, and 
Was followed, in the year 1369, by the emperor himſelf 
Joax PAL Z0LOGUS, who undertook a journey into 7taly, 
and, in order to conciliate the friendſhip and good-w1ll 
of the Latins, publiſhed a confeſſion of his faith, which 
Was agreeable to the ſentiments of the Roman pontif. 
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CENT, 
XIV. 
PAR T Il. 


The conten- 
tion between 
the univer- 
ſity of Paris 
and the Do- 
minicans. 


Occaſioned 
hy Monte» 
ſonus. 


The Juternal HIS TORY of the CH UR ch. 
But, notwithſtanding theſe prudent and pacific meaſure, 


the major part of the Greeks could not be perſuaded by 


any means to drop the controverſy, or to be reconcile 
to the church of Rome, though ſeveral of them, from 
views of intereſt or ambition, expreſſed a readineſs to 
ſubmit to its demands; ſo that this whole century wa 
ſpent partly in furious debates, and partly in fruitleſs 
negotiations [&]. 

. In the year 1384, a furious controverſy aroſe at 
Paris, between the Univerſity there and the Dominican 
Order. The author of it was JohN DE MoNTsoxo, 


a native of Arragon, a Dominican friar and profeſlor of 


divinity, who, purſuant to the deciſions and doctrine of 
his Order, publicly denied that the bleſſed Virgin Mazy 
was conceived without any ſtain of original fin, and 
moreover aſſerted, that all who believed the 7mmaculat 
conception were enemies of the true faith. The quarrel 
occaſioned by this proceeding would certainly have been 
ſoon compromiſed, had not Johx, in a public diſcourſe, 
delivered fome time in the year 1387, revived this opi- 
nion with more violence than ever. For this reaſon the 


college of divines, and afterwards the whole univerſity, 


condemned this, and ſome other tenets of MoNTESONUSs. 
For it may be proper to inform the reader, that the uni- 


verſity of Paris, principally induced thereto by the dif 


courſes of JohN Durs ScoTus, had, from the begin- 
ning almolt of this century, publicly adopted the docttine 
of the ſinleſs conception of the holy Virgin [1]. Upon 
this, the Dominicans, together with their champion 
MoxTxtso0Nus, appealed from the ſentence of the univet- 
ſity to pope CLEMENT VII at Avignon, and raiſed at 
outcry, that St. THoMas himſelf was condemned by tit 
judgment paſſed upon their brother. But, before tit 
pope could decide the affair, the accuſed friar fled from 


the court of Avignon, went over to the party of. Uk 


BAN VI, who reſided at Rome, and thus, during his ab- 


[] See HEN R. CANISII Lectiones Antiquæ, tom. iv. p. 369. 
Lo. ALLATIUS, De perpetua conſenſione eccleſ. orient. et occident« 
lib. ii. cap. xvi, xvii. p. 722.—-LUC. WaDDINGUs, Annal. Min. 
tom. viii. p. 29. 40. 10). 201. 289. 303. 312.—8TEPH. BALUII 
Vite Pontif. Aventon. tom. i. p. 348. 380. 388. 403. 407. 419 
772. ; | 
U Sce WADDINGI Annual, Minor, tom. vi. p. 52. 7. | 

I | ſence; 


— c ß tos Swad Renee — A HE... 


CuAP. IV. Rites and Ceremonaes. 


ſence, was excommunicated, Whether or no the pope 
approved the ſentence of the univerſity of Paris we can- 
not ſay, The Dominicans, however, deny that he did, 
and affirm, that MonTEsoNUus was condemned purely on 


who aſſert that his opinion was alſo condemned, And as 
the Dominicans would not acknowledge the ſentence of 
the univerſity to be valid, they were expelled in the year 
1389, and were not reſtored to their ancient honours in 
| that learned body till the year 1404 [A]. 


8 er K — A oo. 


CHAP: IV. 


Concerning the rites .and ceremonies uſed in the church during 
this century. 


1 


I. E muſt confine ourſelves to a general and ſu- 
perficial view of the alterations that were in- 
troduced into the ritual of the church during this cen- 
| tury, ſince it cannot reaſonably be expected we ſhould 
inſiſt largely upon this ſubject within the narrow limits 
of ſuch a work as this. One of the principal circum- 
ſtances that ſtrikes us here, is the change that was made 
in the time of celebrating the jubile. In the year 1350, 
| CLEMENT VI, in compliance with the requeſts of the 
| people of Rome, enacted, that the jubile, which Bon1- 
FACE VIII had ordered to be held every hundredth year, 
ſhould be celebrated twice in every century [o]. In fa- 
vour of this alteration, he might have aſſigned a very 
plauſible pretext ; ſince it is well known that the Jews, 
whom the Roman pontifs were always ready to imitate 
in whatever related to pomp and majeſty, celebrated this 
ſacred ſolemnity every fiftieth year. But URBAN VI, 


| [m] See Jac. ECHARDI Scriptor. Prædicator. tom. 1. p. 691. 
Li] Cs. Ecass DE BOULaY, Hiſtor. Acad. Pariſ. tom. iv. 
p. 599. 618. 638.—8TEPH. BALUZz11 Vitæ Pontif. Avenion. tom. i. 


rorib. tom. i. p. 61.— Ac. DE LONGUEVAL, Hift. de Egliſe Galli- 

cane, tom. xiv. p. 347. | f „ 
(0) BaLUZII Vitæ Pontif. Avenion. tom. i. p. 247. 287. 312. 
. —MveaTORI Antiquit. Ital. tom. iii. p. 344. 48 17. 
1 quent 


Sirus VI, and other popes, who ordered a more fre- 
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account of his flight n]; though there are many others, 


The altera 
tion of th: 


jubile. 


p. 521. tom. ii. p. 992. AR GEN TRE, Colleqtio judicior. de nowis er- 
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C EN T. quent celebration of this ſalutary and profitable inftity, 


XIV. 
P AR T II. 


— 


F eſtivals. 


The Internal HISTORY the CHURCH. 


ſatisfy thoſe who might have demanded ſufficient reaſon; 
to juſtify this inconſtancy. © 

II. Ixnocent V inſtituted feſtivals ſacred to the me. 
mory of the lance with which our Saviour's ſide wy 
pierced, the nails that faſtened him to the croſs, and the 
crown of thorns he wore at his death [y]. This, though 
evidently abſurd, was nevertheleſs pardonable upon the 
whole, conſidering the groſs ignorance and ftupidity of 
the times. But nothing can excuſe the impious fanati- 
ciſm and ſuperſtition of BENEDIC T XII, who, by ap- 
pointing a feſtival in honour of the marks of CHRISTA 
wounds, which, the Franciſcans tell us, were imprintel 
upon the body of their chief and founder by a miracul- 
ous interpoſition of the divine power, gave credit to 
that groſsly ridiculous and blaſphemous fable. Pope 
Joix XXII, beſides the ſanction he gave to many other 
ſuperſtitions, ordered Chriſtians to add to their prayer; 
thoſe words with which the angel GABRIEL ſaluted the 


tion, would have had more difficulty in attempting to 


Virgin Mary. 


Controver- 
ſies excited 
by the Qui- 


etiſts. 


Concerning the diviſions and hereſies that troubled the churd 


aſſign the true ſource of it we muſt obſerve, that Bak- 
LAAM, a native of Calabria, who was a monk of dt. 
Basir, and afterwards biſhop of Gieraci, in Calabria, 


1 


8 


1 —_ 


CHAP. V. 


durizg this century. 


1. URING ſome part of this century the Hej- 
chaſts, or, as the Latins call them, the Quiet iſi 
gave the Greek church a great deal of trouble. To 


made a progreſs through Greece to inſpect the behaviour 
of the monks, among whom he found many thing? 
highly reprehenſible. He was more eſpecially offended 
at the Heſycha/'s of mount Athos, in 7. hefſaly, who were 
the ſame with the Myſtics, or more perfect monks, and 


E SEELEN, Diſſ. de feflo Lancee et clavori 
Chrifti—BALUZI Vit. Pontif. Avenion, tom. i. p. 328. Miſceliat 
tom. i. p. 417. | | 55 


Who, 


CuhAP. V. Diviſions and Heręſies. 


who, by a long courſe of intenſe contemplation, endea- 
voured to arrive at a tranquillity of mind entirely free 
from every degree of tumult and perturbation. Theſe 
Quietiſti, in compliance with an ancient opinion of their 
principal doctors (who imagined that there was a celeſtial 
light concealed in the deepeſt retirements of the mind) 
uſed to fit every day, during a certain ſpace of time, in 
a ſolitary corner, with their eyes eagerly and immoveably 
fixed upon the middle region of the belly, or navel; and 
boaſted, that, while they remained in this poſture, they 
found, in effect, a divine light beaming forth from the 
ſoul, which diffuſed through their hearts inexpreſſible 
ſenſations of pleaſure and delight [4]. To ſuch as in- 
quired what kind of light this was, they replied, by way 


[9] We have no reaſon to be ſurprized at, and much leſs to diſ- 
believe this account. For it 1s a fundamental] rule with all thoſe 
people in the eaſtern world, whether Chriſtians, Mahometans, or 
Pagans (who maintain the neceſſity of abſtracting the mind from the 
body, in order to hold communion with God, which is exactly the 
ſame thing with the contemplative and myſtic fe among the Latins), 
that the eyes muſt be ſteadily fixed every day for ſome hours upon 
ſome particular object; and that he who complies with this precept 
will be thrown into an extaſy, in which, being united to God, he 
will fee wonderful things, and be entertained with ineffable de- 
lights. See what is ſaid concerning the Siameſe monks and Myſtics 
by ENGELB K.AEMPFER, in his Hiſtory of Japan, tom. i. p. 30. and 
alſo concerning thoſe of India, in the Voyages of Berner, tom. ii. 
p. 127. Indeed, I can eaſily admit, that they who continue long in 
the abovementioned poſture, will imagine they behold many things 
which no man in his ſenſes ever beheld or thought of. For certainly 
the combinations they form of the unconnected notions that ariſe to 
their fancy while their minds are in this odd and unnatural fate, 
muſt be moſt ſingular and whimſical z and that ſo much the more, as 
the rule itſelf which preſcribes the contemplation of a certain object 
as the means of arriving at a v?/on of the Deity, abſolutely forbids 
all uſe of the faculty of reaſon during that extatic and ſublime in- 
terval, This total ſuſpenſion of reaſon and reflexion, during the 
period of contemplation, was not, however, pecultar to the eaſtern 


0 


it upon their diſciples. And from hence we may fately conclude, 
that the many ſurprizing viſions, of which theſe fanatics boaſt, are 
fables utterly deflitute of reaſon and probability, But this is not 
the proper place for enlarging upon prodig ies of this nature. 

r] The Maſalians (ſo called from a Hebrew word which 
lignthies prayer, as Euchites from a Greek word of the ſame ſignifica- 
tion) formed themſelves into a ſect, during the fourth century, under 
the reign of Coxs TAN T IVS. Their tenets reſembled thoſe of the 
DQuictijts in ſeveral reſpects. | 


DO'7 _ of 


Qietiſts; the Latin Myſtics obſerved the {ame rule, and inculcated 
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n 
EIS 


The ſtate of 
the contro- 
verſy be- 

tween the 

Heſychaſts 

and Barla- 

amites. 


that he favoured the three diſciples with a view of this 
light upon mount Tabor. Hence he concluded, that this 


The Internal His Tory of the CHR. 


of illuſtration, that it was the glory of God, the ſame ce. che 


leſtial radiance that ſurrounded CHRIST during his tranf- 
figuration on the mount. BARL AAM, entirely unac- na 
quainted with the cuſtoms and manners of the 1/ Mich oþe 
looked upon all this as highly abſurd and fanatical, and thi 
therefore ſtyled the monks, who adhered to this ills ati 
tution, Maſſaliuns and Euchites [r], and alſo gave them an 
the new name of Umbilicani [s]. On the other hand, i 
GREOORY PALAmas, archbiſhop of Theſſalonica, te on 


fended the cauſe of theſe monks againſt BARLAAM [t]. th 


II. In order to put an end to this diſſenſion, a council 
was held at Conſtantinople in the year 1341, in which the nm 
emperor himſelf, AnpRonicus the younger, and the WW 
patriarch preſided. Here PaLamas and the monks WW hi 


triumphed over BARLAAM, who was condemned by the re 
council ; whereupon he left Creece, and returned to Itah. A 
Not Jong aſter this, another monk, named GRE COR at 
ACINDYNUS, renewed the controverſy, and, in oppoſition Wl bi 
to the opinion maintained by PALAMASs, denied that God re 
dwelt in an eternal light diſtinct from his eſſence, as alſo NC 
that ſuch a light was ” beheld by the diſciples on monnt WW ar 
Tabor. The "diſpute was now no longer concerning the a 


monks, but turned upon the light ſeen at mount Tabor, Nu 
and alſo upon the nature and reſidence of the Deity, e 


Nevyerthelets, he was condemned as a follower of BAR“ in 
L AAM, in another council held at Conſtantinople. Many Wi * 
aſſemblies were convened about this affair; but the mot ir 
remarkable of them all, was that held in the year 1351, Wh 
in which the Rarlacmites apd their adherents received W 
ſuch a fatal wound, in conſequence of the ſevere de- ©! 
crees enacted againſt them, that they were forced to WW! 


yield, and leave the victory to PaALamas. This pre- 
late maintained, that God was incircled, as it were, with 
an eternal light, which might be ſtyled bi energy or oper- 1 
ation, and Wi diſtin from his nature and eſſence; and 


divine operation was really different from the ſubſtan of 


[5] OuFanouyxot. 
[tz] For an account of theſe two famous men, BARLAaaM and 
GREGORY PALAMAS, ſee, in preference to all other writers, 10. 
ALB. Fakt. Bibliotb. Grace, tom. x. p. 425. and 454 


the 
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the Deity; and further, that no Being could poſſibly e E N T. 

partake of the divine ſubſtance or eſſence, but that finite 5 XIV. 1 

natures might poſſeſs a ſhare of his divine light, or * * * ** 

oþeration. The Barlaamites, on the contrary, denied 

theſe poſitions, affirming, that the properties and oper- 

ations of the Deity were not different from his 2/ence, 

and that there was really no difference between the at- 

tributes and eſſence of God conſidered in themſelves, but 

only in our conceptions of them, and reaſonings upon 

them [u]. 

Tl. 10 the Latin church the inguiſitors, thoſe active The ſeverity 

miniſters and executioners of papal juſtice, extended 3 
5 | | , X n the 

their vigilance to every quarter, and moſt induſtriouſly y.gern 

hunted out the remains of thoſe ſects who oppoſed the world. 

religion of Rome, even the Waldenſes, the Cathariſis, the 

Apoſloliſts, and others; fo that the hiſtory of theſe times 

abounds with numberleſs inſtances of perſons who were 

burnt, or otherwiſe barbarouſly deſtroyed, by theſe un- 

relenting inſtruments of ſuperſtitious vengeance. But 

none of theſe enemies of the church gave the inquiſitors 

and biſhops ſo much employment of this bloody kind, 

as the Brethren and Siſters of the free ſpirit, who went 

under the common name of Beggards and Beguines in 

Germany and Flanders, and were difterently denominated 

in other provinces. For as this ſort of people profeſſcd 

an uncommon and ſublime fort of devotion, endeavour- 

ing to call off men's minds from the external and ſenſi- 

ble parts of religion, and to win them over to the in- 

ward and ſpiritual worſhip of God, they were greatly 

eteemed by many plain, well-meaning perſons, whoſe 

ty and ſimplicity were deceived by a profeſſion ſo 


\ [u] See Jo. CANTACUZENUS, Hiſtoriæ, lib. ii. cap. xxxix. 
b. 263. and GREGOR. PONTANUS. NICEPHORUS GREGORAS, 
Hilorie Byzantine, lib. xi. cap. x. p. 277. and in many other 
places. But theſe two writers diſagree in many circumſtances. 


g Many materials relative to this controverſy are yet unpubliſhed (ſee 
5 MONTFAUCON. Biblioth. Coiſliniana, p. 150. 174. 404.) Nor 
{ aye we ever been favoured with an accurate and well digeſted 


| uItory of it. In the mean time the reader may conſult LEO Al- 
eATIUS, De perpetua conſenſione Orient. et Occid. eccleſiæ, lib. ii. 
dap. XX. p. 824.—HENR. CAN ISII Lectiones Antique, tom. iv. 
9361. —Dlox. PETAvius, Dogmat. Theol. tom. i. lib. i. cap. xi. 
1.76. — EFH. uE ALTIMURA, Panoplia contra Schiſina Græcor. 
J. 381, &c, ee x | . 
3 ſeducing, 


— 
2 —_— 


The ſtate of 
the contro- 
verſy be- 
tween the 
Heſychaſts 
and Barla- 
amites. 


aſſemblies were convened about this affair; but the moſt |} 


The Internal HISTORY of the Cuvuncy, 


of illuſtration, that it was the glory of God, the ſame ce- 
leſtial radiance that ſurrounded CHRIST during his tranf- 


— figuration on the mount. BARLAAM, entirely unac- 


quainted with the cuſtoms and manners of the J/ yſlics, 
looked upon all this as highly abſurd and fanatical, and 


therefore ſty led the monks, who adhered to this ll 


tution, Maſſaliens and Euchites Ir], and alſo gave them 


the new name of Umbilicani [sJ. On the other hand, 


GREOORY PALAMAS, archbiſhop of Theſſalonica, de. 
fended the cauſe of theſe monks againſt BARL AA [t]. 
IT. In order to put an end to this diſſenſian, a council 
was held at Conſtantinople in the year 1341, in which the 
emperor himſelf, Ax DRONIcus the younger, and the 
patriarch preſided. Here PaLamas and the monks 
triumphed over BARLAAM, who was condemned by the 
council ; whereupon he left Greece, and returned to /taly, 
Not long aſter this, another monk, named GREGOR 
ACINDYNUS, renewed the controverſy, and, in oppoſition 
to the opinion maintained by PALAamas, denied that God 
dwelt in an eternal light diſtinct from his eſſence, as alſo 
that ſuch a light was * beheld by the diſciples on monnt 
Tabor. "The d iſpute was now no longer concerning the 
monks, but turned upon the light ſeen at mount Tabor, 


and alſo upon the nature and reſidence of the Deity. 


Nevertheleſs, he was condemned as a follower of BAR“ 
LAAM, in another council held at Conſtantinople, Many 


remarkable of them all, was that held in the year 1351, 
in which the . apd their adherents received 
ſuch a fatal wound, in conſequence of the ſevere de- 


crees enacted againſt them, that they were forced to 


yield, and- leave the victory to PaLamas. This pre- 
late maintained, that God was incircled, as it were, with 
an eternal light, which might be ſtyled bis energy or oper- 
ation, and ws Aiftinct from his nature and eſſence; and 
that he favoured the three diſciples with a view of this 


light upon mount Tabor. Hence he concluded, that this 


divine operation was really different from the ſubſtance of 


[5] OuFartvxer | 

[] For an account of theſe two famous men, BARLAAU and 
GREGORY PALAMAS, ſee, in preference to all other writers, Jo. 
ALB. bo ABRIGIUS, Bibl. oth, Grace, tom. x. p. 427. and 454. 


the 


Cup. V. Diviſions and Hereſies. | 


the Deity 3 and further, that no Being could poſſibly 
partake of the divine ſubſlance or eſſence, but that finite 
natures might poſſeſs a ſhare of his divine light, or 


eration. The Barlaamites, on the contrary, denied 


theſe poſitions, affirming, that the properties and oper- 
ations of the Deity were not different from his eſſence, 


and that there was really no difference between the at- 


tributes and eſſence of God conſidered in themſelves, but 
only in our conceptions of them, and reaſonings upon 
them []. wy” 


III. In the Latin church the inguiſitors, thoſe active 


miniſters and executioners of papal juſtice, extended 
their vigilance to every quarter, and moſt induſtriouſl 
hunted out the remains of thoſe ſects who oppoſed the 
religion of Rome, even the Waldenſes, the Catharifts, the 
Apoſtoliſts, and others; ſo that the hiſtory of theſe times 
abounds with numberleſs inſtances of perſons who were 


burnt, or otherwiſe barbarouſly deſtroyed, by theſe un- 
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of the inqui- 
ſition in the 


Y uveſtern 


world. 


relenting inſtruments of ſuperſtitious vengeance. But 


none of theſe enemies of the church gave the inguiſitors 


and biſhops ſo much employment of this bloody kind, 


as the Brethren and Siſters of the free ſpirit, who went 


under the common name of Beggards and Beguines in 


Germany and Flanders, and were differently denominated 
in other provinces. For as this fort of people profeſſed 
an uncommon and ſublime ſort .of devotion, endeavour- 
ing to call off men's minds from the external and ſenſi- 
bie parts of religion, and to win them over to the in- 


eſteemed by many plain, well-meaning perſons, whoſe 
piety and fimplicity were deceived by a profeſſion ſo 


b. 263. and GREGOR. PONTANUs. NICEPHORUS GREGORAS, 
Hiri Byzantine, lib. xi. cap. x. p. 277. and in many other 
places. But theſe two writers diſagree in many circumſtances. 
Many materials relative to this controverſy are yet unpubliſhed (ſte 
MONTFAUCON. Bzblioth. - Coifliniana, p. 150. 174. 404.) Nor 


LATIUS, De perpetua conſenſione Orient. et Occid. eccleſie, lib. ii. 
dap. xxl. p. $24.—HENR, CANISII Lectiones Antique, tom. iv. 
9. 3b1,—Dion. PETAVIUS, Dogmat. Theol. tom. i. lib. 1. cap. xt. 
P76.—STEPH. DE ALTIMURA, Panoplia contra Schiſma Græcor. 
5.3815 dec, . : | F : 
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ward and ſpiritual worſhip of God, they were greatly 


2] See Jo. CANTACUZENUS, Hiſtoriæ, lib. ii. cap. xxxix. 


have we ever been favoured with an accurate and well digeſted 
bitory of it. In the mean time the reader may conſult LEO Al- 
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CEN T, ſeducing, and thus made many converts to their opinions. 
\ — WY. It was on this account that ſuch numbers of this turn 
PARTY. f FREY : TY | f VE. gs 
and diſpoſition periſhed in the flames of perſecution dur. 
ing this century in Italy, France, and Germany, y 
Severeedifts IV. This ſect was moſt numerous in thoſe cities of 
— Germany that lay upon the Rhine, eſpecially at Cogr, 
Begzards, Which circumſtance induced HENxr I, archbiſhop of 
Beguines, that dioceſe, to publiſh a ſevere edict againſt them, A 


. ů — ao 4 —_— 


mo D. 1306 [wi]; an example, that was ſoon followed by 

the biſhops of Mentz, Triers, Worms, and Straſburg [x\,| 

And as there were ſome ſubtile acute men belonging to 

this party, that eminently keen logician, Jon Duxs 

SCOTUs [y] was ſent to Cologn, in the year 1308, to dil- 

ute againſt them, and to vanquiſh them by dint of {yl- 

login. In the year 1310, the famous MaRGARET 

PoRETTA, who made ſuch a ſhining figure in this ſecb, 

| was burnt at Paris with one of the brethren, She had 

| undertaken to demonſtrate in an elaborate treatiſe, That 
| the ſoul, when abſorbed in the love of God, is free from tht 5 
| reſtraint of every law, and may freely gratify all its natura het 
appetites without contracting any guilt [2]. Pope Cii-M. 5 
MENT V, exaſperated by this and other inſtances of the} ae 
| pernicious fanaticiſm that had got among this {ed}, viſh 
i publiſhed in a general council held at Vienne A. D. . 
1311, a ſpecial conſtitution againſt the Beggards and "xp 
| Beguines of Germany. And though the edict only men- 410 
= tions imperfectly the opinions of this ſect, yet, by the "ry 
= enumeration of them, we may eaſily perceive that te man 
Nt Mytic brethren and ſiſters of the free ſpirit are the perſons * 
i paincipally intended [a]. CLEMENT, in the ſame coun- : n 
i cil, iſſued another conſtitution, by which he ſuppreſſed PP 
0 another and a very different ſort of Beguines [b], who had Ie 

4 | | Ort 

i [w] See Statuta Colonienſia, publiſhed in 4to at Cologn, A. D. — 
1 1554, p- 58. Who! 
i [x] JoHANnNnis Scriptor. rerum Moguntinar. tom. iii. p. 298. ruptc 
1 MaRTENE, Theſaur. Anecdotor. tom. iv. P- 250. : * 
i | LY]! WaDDINGI Annal. Minor. tom. vi. p. 108, _ £7 
1 | : LZ] Luc. DachERII Spicil. weter. Scriptor. tom, iii. p. 63M nina 
| Jo. BaLEvus, De Scriptor. Britann. Centur. iv. n. 88. p. 367: pub- le 
[| liſhed in folio at Bafl, A. D. 1557. LEST i SCH, 
" [a] It is extant in the Corpus Juris Canon. inter Clementina ol no. 
n lib. v. tit. iii. De Hereticis, cap. iii. p. 1088. lente 


[5] In Fure Canonico inter Clementinas, lib, iii. tit. xi. De rel. mart 
g:0/es domibus, Cap. i. p. 1075. edit. Böhmer. | : "om 
41 hitherte 


CHAP: V, Diviſions and Hereſies. 


hitherto been conſidered as a lawful and regular ſociety, 
and lived every where in fixed habitations appropriated 
to their order, but were now corrupted by the fanatics 
zbovementioned. For the Brethren and S8ifters of the free 
ſirit had inſinuated themſelves into the greateſt part of 
the convents of the Beguines, where they inculcated 
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with great ſucceſs their myſterious and ſublime ſyſtem of 


rligion to theſe ſimple women. And theſe ſimple wo- 
men were no ſooner initiated into this brillant and 
chimerical ſyſtem, than they were captivated with its 
delufive charms, and babbled in the moſt abſurd and 
impious -manner concerning the true worſhip of the 
Deity [e]. 

V. The Brethren of the free ſpirit, oppreſſed by ſo many 
ſevere edicts and conſtitutions, formed the defign of re- 
moving from Upper Germany into the lower parts of the 
empire; and this emigration was ſo far put in execution, 
as that J/e/tphalia was the only province which refuſed 
admiſſion to theſe diſperſed fanatics, and was free from 
their diſturbances. This was owing to the provident 
meaſures of HENRVY, archbiſhop of Cologn, who having 
called a council, A. D. 1322, ſeriouſly admoniſhed the 
biſhops of his province of the approaching danger, and 


thus excited them to exert their utmoſt vigilance to pre- 


vent any of theſe people from coming into Meſiphalia. 


Neverthe- 
leſs the Bre- 
thren and 
Siſters of the 
free ſpirit 
could not be 
extirpated. 


| | About the ſame time the Beggards [d] upon the Rhine, 


loſt their chief leader and champion, WALTER, a Dutch- 
man, of remarkable eloquence, and famous for his wri- 
tings, who came from Mentz to Cologn, where he was 
apprehended and burnt [2]. The death of this perſon 


[c] For this reaſon, in the German records of this century, we 


oftenfind a diſtinction of the Beguines into thoſe of the right and ap- 


proved claſs, and thoſe of the ſublime or free ſpirit : the former of 
whom adhered to the public religion; while the latter were cor- 
Tupted by the opinions of the Myſlics. 5 

A] By Beggards here Dr. MosnEIM means particularly the 
brethren of the free ſpirit, who frequently pafled under this deno- 


mination. 


le] Jo. Tairnrulf Annal. Hirſaug. tom. ii. p. 155. — 


CHAT EN, Annal. Paderborn. tom. ii. p. 2 50.— This is that fa- 
mous WALTER whom ſo many eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians have repre- 
lented as the founder of the ſect of the Lollards, and as an eminent 
0 to their cauſe. Learned men conclude all this and more 
nom the following words of TRITHEMIUS, But that ſame WAL- 
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The Internal HISTORY of the CHR cn. 


C E N T. was highly detrimental to the affairs of the Brethren of 


PART II. 


XIV. 


* 


the free ſpirit, but did not however ruin their cauſe nor 
extirpate their ſect, For it appears from innumerable 
teſtimonies, that theſe people, for a long time afterwards, 
not only held their private aſſemblies at Cologn, and in 
many other provinces of Germany, but alſo that they had 


ſeveral men among them of high rank and great learning, 


of which number HENRY AycaRDus, or Eccar, 2 
Saxon, was the moſt famous. He was a Dominican, and 
alſo the ſuperior of that order in Saxony; a man of a 


ſubtile genius, and one who had acquitted himſelf with 


reputation as profeſſor of divinity at Paris [f J. In the 
year 1330, pope JohN XXII endeavoured to ſuppreſs 
this obſtinate ſect by a new and ſevere conſtitution, in 
which the errors of the ſect of the free ſpirit are marked 


out in a more diſtinct and accurate manner than in the 


Clementina [g]. But his attempt was fruitleſs, the diſ- 
order continued, and was combated both by the inqui- 


ſitors and biſhops in moſt parts of Europe to the end of 
this century. | 


TER Lobareus (fo it ſtands in my copy, though I fancy it ought 
to have been Lollhardus ; eſpecially as TRITHEMIUS, according to 
the cuſtom of his time, frequently uſes this word when treating of 
the ſects that diſſented from the church) a native of Holland, was 
not avell verſed in the Latin tongue. I ſay, from this ſhort paſſage, 
learned men have concluded that WALTER's ſurname was Loll- | 
hard, from whence, as from its founder and maſter; they ſuppoſed 
his ſect derived the name of Lollards. But it is very evident, not 
only from this, but from many other paſſages of TRITHEMIVS, that 
Liilkard was no ſurname, but merely a term of reproach applied to 
all heretics whatever who concealed the poiſon of error under the 
appearance of piety. TRITHEMIUS, ſpeaking of the very ſame 
man, in a paſſage which occurs a little before that we have jul 
quoted, calls him the head of the Fratricelli, or Minorites : but the 
term Mirorites was a very extenfive one, including people of various 
ſects. This WALTER embraced the opinions of the Myſtics, and 
was the principal doctor among thoſe Brethren of the free ſpirit, who 
lived on the banks of the Rhine, | F — 

[ f] See ECHARDI Scriptor. Prædicator. tom. i. p. 30%. —OD0R- 
RAYNALDUS, Annal. tom. xv. ad A. 1329. & Ixx. p. 389. 

[g] This new conſtitution of JOHN XXII was never publiſhed 
entire, It began with the following words : In agro Dominico, and 
was inſcribed thus, contra ſingularia, dubia, ſuſpecta, et temerarit, 
gue Beghardi et Beghine predicant et obſervant. We are favoured 
with a ſummary of it by HERM. CökNE Rus, in Chronico, in Ec- 
CARDI Corpore Hiflor, medii ei, tom. ii. p. 1035, 1036. It s 


VI. The 


CA. V. Diviſions and Hereſies. | 205 


VI. The Clementina, or conſtitution of the council of c E Nr. 
nenne againſt the Begurnes, or thoſe female ſocieties who ; ye . 

- FIT. R T IL, 
ned together in fixed habitations under a common rule mn 
of pious diſcipline and virtuous induſtry, gave riſe to The perſe- 
z perſecution of theſe people, which laſted till the refor- cution of 
nation by LUTHER, and ruined the cauſe both of the hn ng f 
Beguines and Beggards in many places. F or though the its tragical 
pope, in his laſt conſtitution, had permitted pious women to concluſion, 
live as nuns in a ſtate of celibacy, with or without ta- 
king the vow, and refuſed a toleration only to ſuch of 
them as were corrupted with the opinions of the Brethren 
if the free ſpirit z yet the vaſt number of enemies which 
| the Beguines and Beggards had, partly among the me- 

chanics, eſpecially the weavers, and partly among the 
prieſts and monks, took a handle from the Clementina 
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to moleſt the Beguines in their houſes, to ſeize and de- | 10:1 18 
ſtroy their goods, to offer them many other inſults, ; [i it 
and to involve the Beghards in the like perſecution. 10108 
The Roman pontif JohN XXII afforded the Beguines 1141 
ſome relief under theſe oppreſſions, in the year 1324, 1 | 
by means of a ſpecial conſtitution, in which he gave a 1 
favourable explication of the Clementina, and ordered 14 

that the goods, chattels, habitations, and ſocieties of the 1 
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innocent Beguines ſhould be preſerved from every kind of 
violence and inſult; which example of clemency and 
moderation was afterwards followed by other popes. On 
the other hand, the Beguines, in hopes of diſappointing 
more effectually the malicious attempts of their enemies, 
and avoiding their ſnares, embraced in many places the 
third rule of S. FRANCI1s, and of the AuGusTINEs. Yet 
all theſe meaſures in their favour could not prevent the 
loſs both of their reputation and ſubſtance ; for from this 
time they were oppreſſed in ſeveral provinces by the ma- 
giſtrates, the clergy, and the monks, who had caſt a 
greedy eye upon their treaſures, and were extremely 
eager to divide the ſpoil [Y. 
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alſo mentioned by Paul LANGIUS, in Chronico Citizenfi, in Jo. 
PisrORII Scriptor. rerum German. tom. i. p. 1206. 

[4] J have collected a great number of particulars relating to this 
ong perſecution of the Beguines. But the moſt copious of all the 
writers who have publiſhed any thing upon this ſubject (eſpecially if 
We confider his account of the perſecution at Bafil, and Müll BER 
otos, the moſt inveterate enemy of the Beguines), is CHRISTIANUS 
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206 The Internal HISTORY of the CHUR C R. 

o ENT. VII. Some years before the middle of this century 
, XIV. while Germany and many other parts of Europe wok 
P Ar H. jiftreſſed with various calamities, the Flagellants, a ſed 


% 


The ſect of forgotten almoſt every where, and eſpecially in Germaiy, 
the Flagel- made their appearance anew, and, rambling through 


ror wits many provinces, occaſioned great diſturbances; Theſ 
ſex, and age, were much worſe than the old ones. They 
not only ſuppoſed that God might be prevailed upon to 
ſhew mercy to thoſe who underwent voluntary puniſh. 
ments, but propagated other tenets highly injurious to 


religion. They held, among other things, That 


e flagellation was of equal virtue with baptiſm, and the 
<« other ſacraments: that the forgiveneſs of all ſins wa 


ce to be obtained by it from God, without the merits of 


« IESUS CHRIST ; that the old law of CH RISTH was ſoon 
„ to be aboliſhed, and that a new law enjoining the 
< baptiſm of blood, to be adminiſtred by whipping, was 
<< to be ſubſtituted in its place,” with other tenets more 
or leſs enormous than theſe ; whereupon CLEmenrT VII 
thundered out anathemas againſt the Flagellants, who 
were burnt by the inguiſitors in ſeveral places. It was, 
however, found as difficult to extirpate them, as it had 
been to ſuppreſs the other ſes of wandring fanatics [i]. 


The ſet of VIII. Directly the reverſe of this melancholy ſect was 


the Dancers. the merry one of the Dancers, which, in the year 197% | 


aroſe at 4:x-la-Chapelle, from whence it ſpread through 
the diſtrict of Liege, Hainanlt, and other parts of Flanders, 
It was cuſtomary among the fanatics for perſons of both 
ſexes, publicly, as well as in private, to fall a dancing all 
of a ſudden, and, holding each others hands, to continue 


their motions with extraordinary violence, till, being | 
almoſt ſuffocated, they fell down breathleſs together; and 


they affirmed, that, during theſe intervals of vehement 


WuURSTISEN, or URSTISIUS, in his Chronicum Baſilienſe, written 

in German, lib. iv. cap. ix. p. cci. publiſhed in folio at Bajl, 1580. 
There are now in my hands; and alſo in many libraries, MSS trads 

of this celebrated MuLBERGIUS, written againſt the Beguizes in the 

following century. 1 

[] See BaLuzi Fit. Pontif. Awenion. tom. i. p. 160. 316. 319 

& Miſcellan. tom. i. p. S0. MarrRα Analecta wet. avi, tom. i. 

p. 50. tom. iii. p. 241, tom. iv. p. 145-—HERM, GYGLS, Flors 

tempor. p. 139. ü | 


new Flagellants, whoſe enthuſiaſm infected every rank, 


agitation, 


CHAP. 
itati 


Like 
place, 
ed wWI 
public 
alem 
ſtance 
this a 
poſſeſ 
dog! 


devils 


Cap, V. Diviſſons and Herefies. 


Like the Flagellants, they wandered about from place to 
place, had recourſe to begging for their fubliſtence, treat- 
4 with the utmoſt contempr both the prieſthood and the 
ublic rites and worſhip of the church, and held ſecret 
ſemblies. Such was the nature, and ſuch the circum- 
ſances of this new frenzy, which the ignorant clergy of 
this age looked upon as the work of evil demons, who 
oſſeſſed, as they thought, this dancing tribe. Accor- 
ingly the prieſts of Liege endeavoured to caſt out the 
evils, which rendered theſe fanatics ſo merry, by ſinging 
tymns and applying fumigations of incenſe ; and they 
gravely tell us, that the evil ſpirit was entirely vanquiſh- 
ed by theſe powerful. charms []. 8 1 

IX. The moſt heinous and abominable tribe of here- 
ties that infected this century (if the enormities, with 
which they ſtand charged, be true) were the Knights 
Templars, who had been eftabliſhed in Paleſtine about two 
hundred years before this period, and who are repreſent- 
ed as enemies and deriders of all religion. Their prin- 
cipal accuſer indeed was a perſon whoſe teſtimony ought 
not to be admitted without caution. This accuſer was 
Pulli the Fair, who addreſſed his complaints of the 
Templars to CLEMENT V, who was himſelf an avari- 
tious, vindictive, and turbulent prince. The pope, 
though at firſt unwilling to proceed againſt them, was 


207 
vitation, they were favoured with wonderful viſions. CENT. 


XIV. 


PAR I II. 


The 
Knights 
Templars 


extirpated. 


under a neceſſity of complying with the king's deſire; 


ſo that, in the year 1307, upon an appointed day, and 
for ſome time afterwards, all the knights, who were dif- 
perſed throughout Europe, and not in the leaſt apprehen- 
hve of any impending evil, were ſeized and impriſoned, 
duch of them as refuſed to confeſs the enormities of 
which they were accuſed, were put to death ; and thoſe 
who, by tortures and promiſes, were induced to acknow- 
ledge the truth of what was laid to their charge, obtained 


[+] See BALUZzII Pontif. Avenion. tom. i. p. 435.—ANT. 
ATTHEI Analecta vet. ævi, tom. i. p. 51. where we find the 
following paſſage in the Belgic chronicle, which gives but an ob- 
cure account of the ſe& in queſtion: A. 1374. Gingen DE DAN= 
S3ERS, and then in Latin, Gens impacata cadit, cruciata ſalvuat. 
he French convulſioniſis [or prophets], who in our age were re- 
markable for the vehemence and variety of their agitations, greatly 
reſembled theſe brethren and fiſter Dancers. Say 


their 
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CENT. 
XIV, 


Theintoler- 
able impiety 
of the 
Knights 
Templars is 
aſſigned as 
the cauſe of 


this ſeverity. 


A reflexion 
concerning 


the crimes 


laid to their 
charge, 


were tried and examined. If to this we add, that many 


The Internal Hts Tory of the Cyuncy, 


their liberty. In the year 1311, the whole order was 
extinguiſhed by the council of Vienne. A part of the 
rich revenues they poſſeſſed was beſtowed upon other 


orders, eſpecially on the knights of St. Joan, now of 


Malta, and the reſt confiſcated to the reſpective treaſuriez 


of the ſovereign princes in whoſe dominions their poſ 


ſeſſions lay. . 


X. The Knights Templars, if their judges be worthy 
of credit, were a ſett of men who inſulted the majeſty of 
God, turned into deriſion the goſpel of CHRIST, and 
trampled upon the obligation of all laws human and di- 
vine. For it is affirmed, that candidates, upon their ad- 
miſſion to this order, were commanded to ſpit, as a mark 
of contempt, upon an image of CHRIST; and that, after 
admiſſion, they were bound to worſhip either a cat, or a 
wooden head covered with gold. It is farther affirmed, 
that, among them, the odious and unnatural act of ſodo- 
my was a matter of obligation ; that they committed to 
the flames the unhappy fruit of their lawleſs amours, and 
added to theſe, other crimes too horrible to be mentioned, 


or even imagined. It will indeed be readily allowed that | 


in this order, as in all the other religious ſocieties of this 
age, there were ſhocking examples of impiety and wick- 


edneſs ; but that the whole order of the Templars was 


thus enormouſly corrupt, is fo far from being proved, that 
the contrary may be concluded even from the acts and 
records, yet extant, of the tribunals before which they 


of the accuſations advanced againſt them flatly contradict 
each other, and that many members of this unfortunate 
order ſolemnly avowed their innocence, while languiſhing 
under the ſevereſt tortures, and even with their dying 
breath; it would ſeem probable, that king PRIL Ir ſet on 
foot this bloody tragedy, with a view to gratify his ava- 
rice, and glut his reſentment againſt the Templars [II, 


[j See the Ads annexed to PurEAx's Hiſtoire de la condemnation 


des Templiers, and other writings of his relating to the hiſtory 0 
France, publiſhed in to at Paris, 1654. Another edition of this 
book was printed in 8vo at Paris, 1685 : another at Bruſſels, 1715, 
two volumes in 8vo. The fourth, and moſt valuable of all, ws 
publiſhied in 4to at Bruſſels, 1752, enlarged by the addition of a get 
number of proots, by which every diligent and impartial reader will 
be convinced that the Templars were greatly injured, See a 

| all 
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ind eſpecially againſt their grand maſter, who had highly c E N T. 


offended him. XIV. 
manta | e | | co ASST IL 

NicoLat GURTLERI Hiftoria Templariorum, Amſtelod. 1903, in © _ 

gro. If the reader has opportunity, he would do well to conſult 

STEPH, BALUZIUS, Vit. Pontif. Auenion. tom. i. p. 8. 11, 12, &c. 

GERH. DU Bols, Hiſtor. Eccleſ. Pariſ. tom. ii. p. 540. The prin- 

cipal cauſe of King PHILIP's indelible hatred againſt the Templars 

was, that, in his quarrel with Boxirace VIII, the knights cſpouſed 

the cauſe of the pope, and furniſhed him with money to carry on the 

war; an offence this, which PHILIP could never pardon; 
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FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


VV 
The External His Tory of the CHR H. 


1 0 oa. 3 


CHAPTER I. 


Concerning the proſperous events that happened to the churcl 
during this century. 


CENT. I. Mx new ſubjects, that were added to the 


XV. a Fe: ny 
pic t kingdom of CHRIsT in this century, are al- 


8 together unworthy of that ſublime title, un- 
The Moors Jefs we proſtitute it by applying it to thoſe who made an 
ang Jews external, though inſincere, profeſſion of Chriſtianity, 


onverted in 


Spain by FERDINAND, ſurnamed the Catholic, by the conqueſt of 


erde. Granada in the year 1492, entirely overturned the do- 


minion of the Moors, or Saracens, in Spain. Some time 
after this happy revolution, he iſſued out a ſentence of 
baniſhment againſt a prodigious multitude of Jews, who, 
to avoid the execution of this ſevere decree, difſembled 
their ſentiments, and feigned an aſſent to the Goſpel of 
CriRisT{a}: and it is well known that, to this vey 
day, there are both in Spain and Portugal a great nun 
ber of that diſperſed and wretched people, who wear the 
outward matk of Chriſtianity, to ſecure them againſt tit 
rage of perſecution, and to advance their worldly i- 
tereſts. The myriads of Saracens, that remained in Sp 
after the diſſolution of their government, were at fil 
ſollicited by exhortations and intreaties to embrace the 


[a] Jo. Dr FrRR RAS, Hiſt, Generale d Eſpagne, tom. Vi 


D. 123. 132, &. 


Goſpel 
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Coſpel. When theſe gentle methods proved ineffectual c E N T, 
to bring about their converſion, the famous XIMENES, XV. 1 
arch- biſhop of Toledo, and prime miniſter of the kingdom, eats Than 
judged it expedient to try the force of the fecular arm, 
in order to accompliſh that ſalutary purpoſe. But even 
this rigorous meaſure.was without the deſired effect: the 
greateft part of the Mahometans perſiſted, with aſtoniſh- 
ing obſtinacy, in their fervent attachment to their vo- 
luptuous prophet s]. Vi TD 
IT. The light of the Goſpel was alſo carried in this The Samo- 
century among the Samogetz and the neighbouring na- drt aue . 
tions, but with leſs fruit than was Expected [c]. To- nn ae 
wards the concluſion of this age, the Portugueſe, who 
cultivated with ardor and ſucceſs the art of navigation, 
had penetrated as far as Æthiopia and the Indies. In the 
year 1492, CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUs, by diſcovering 
the iſlands of Hiſpaniola, Cuba, and Jamaica, opened a 
paſſage into America [d], and after him AMERiCus 
VespuUTIUsS, a citizen of Florence, landed on the conti- 
nent of that vaſt region [e]. The new Argonauts, who 
diſcovered theſe nations, that had been hitherto unknown 
to the inhabitants of Europe, judged it their duty to en- 
lighten them with the knowledge of the truth. The 
brit attempt of this pious nature was made by the Portu- 
gueſe among thoſe Africans, who inhabit the kingdom 
of Congo, and who, together with their monarch, were 
WH converted all of a ſudden to the Roman faith in the year 
WH 1491 [/]. But what muſt we think of a converſion 
| brought about with ſuch aſtoniſhing rapidity, and cf a 
people which all at once without hefitation abandon their 
ancient and inveterite prejudices? Has not ſuch a con- 
verſion a ridiculous, or rather an afflicting, aſpect ? 


* ocem_AAl. 
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_ [6] ESTRNIT FHECUIER, Hiſtoire du Cardinal Ximenes, p. 89.— 
Geopzs, Hiſlory of the Expriljion of the Moriſcoes, in his Miſcellaneous 


0 Tratts, tom. i. p. 8. 5 th h - 

e cj Jo. HexnkRY HOTTINGER, HH. Eeclæſiaſt. Sec. tv. p. 355. 
2 4 vee CHaKLEVOIX, Hiſtoire de IIfle de St. Domingo, tom. i. 
} P. b4, | | 

1 


| le} See the Life of Americus Leſputius, written in Italian by the 
learned ANGELI MARIA BANDINI. 

_ 1/1 Laar, Relation de Þ Ethispe Occidentale, tom. ii. p. 366.— 
195, FRANC. LaAFfrav, Hiſtoire des dlecouwertes des Portiigens dan: 


KW Murs :, 175715 . ; 
HY 4 ATE J9iide, Om. 1. qo 72 
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CENT, After this religious revolution in Africa, ALEx apex VI 
„ XV.. gave a rare ſpecimen. of papal preſumption, in dividine 


TN ae I. America between the Portugueſe and Spaniards, but ©! 
ſhewed at the ſame time his zeal for the propagation of this 
the Goſpel, by the ardor with which he recommended t0 1 
: theſe two nations the inſtruction and converſion of the ill * © 
Americans, both in the iſles and on the continent of Ml © 
that immenſe region [g]. In conſequence of this exhor. Wl 2 
tation of the pontif, a great number of Franciſcans and Wr 
Dominicans were ſent into theſe countries to enlighten the 
their darkneſs, and the ſucceſs of their miſſions is abun- for 
dantly known [H)]. in t 
the! 
Fon | ; fer 
CHAP IL 
Concerning the calamitous events that happened to the churiWM vit 
during this century. city 
3 fen 
The decline I. JN the vaſt regions of the eaſtern world, Chriſtianity] me: 
3 1 loſt ground from day to day, and the Mahometans,M and 
kal. whether Turks or Tartars, united their barbarous efforts bab 
to extinguiſh its bright and ſalutary luſtre. In Aja chu 
Tartary, Mogol, Tangut, and the adjacent province, cen 
where the religion of JEsUs had long flouriſhed, wer the 
now become the diſmal ſeats of ſuperſtition, which reigi- pre 
ed among them under the vileſt forms. Nor in the unc 
immenſe tracts of land were there at this time any trace wa: 
of Chriſtianity viſtble, except in China, where the N*M Th 
ſtorians ſtill preſerved ſome ſcattered remains of thei ind 
former glory, and appeared like a faint and dying tap its 
in the midft of a dark and gloomy firmament. Th it \ 
{ome Neſtorian churches were ſtill ſubfiſting in thek 
regions of darkneſs is undoubtedly certain; for in this 1 
century the Neſtorian pontif, in Chaldza, ſent mill de 
naries into Cathay and China, who were empowered u ay 
exerciſe the authority of biſhops over the Chriſtian a- 4 
[g] See the Bull itſelf, in the Bullarium Romanum, tom. . of 1 
p. 466: 5 


(%] See Thom. MaRIA MaMaAcHivs, Orig. et Antiquis: 
Chriſtianar, tom. ii. p. 326. where we have an account of the 87 
dual introduction of the Chriſtian religion into America. — dee al 
VV ADDING, Annal. Minor, tom. xv, p. 10. 

| ſemblie 


CH AP. II. Calamitous Events. 


ſemblies, which lay concealed in the remoter provinces 
of theſe great empires [7]. It is at the ſame time almoſt 
equally certain, that even theſe aſſemblies did not ſurvive 
this century. 1 | 

II. The ruin of the Grecian empire was a new ſource 
of calamities to the Chriſtian church in the greateſt part 
of Europe and Aſia, When the Turks, headed by Ma- 
HoMET II, an accompliſhed prince and a formidable 
warrior, had made themſelves maſters of Conſtantinople in 
the year 14.53 3 the cauſe of Chriſtianity received a blow 
from which it has never, as yet, recovered. Its adherents 
in theſe parts had no reſources left, which could enable 
them to maintain it againſt the perpetual inſults of their 
ferce and incenſed victors; nor could they ſtem that tor- 
rent of barbariſm and ignorance that ruſhed in with the 
trumphant arms of MAHOMET, and overſpread Greece 
with a fatal rapidity. The Turks took one part of the 
city of Conſtantinople by force of arms; the other ſur- 
rendred upon terms [4]. Hence it was that in the for- 
mer the public profeſſion of the Goſpel was prohibited, 


and every veſtige of Chriſtianity effaced ; while the in- 


babitants of the latter were permitted to retain their 
churches and monaſteries during the whole courſe of this 
century, and to worſhip God according to the precepts of 
the goſpel and the dictates. of their conſciences. This 
precious liberty was, indeed, conſiderably diminiſhed 
under the reign of SEL1M I, and the Chriſtian worſhip 
was loaded with ſevere and deſpotic reſtrictions [I]. 
The outward form of the Chriſtian church was not, 
indeed, either changed or deſtroyed by the Turks; but 
its luſtre was eclipſed, its ſtrength was undermined, and 
it was gradually extenuated to a mere ſhadow. under their 


li] This cireumſtance was communicated to the author in a letter 
irom the learned Mr. THEOPHILUS SIGIFRED BAYER, one of 
the greateſt adepts in Eaſtern Hiſtory and Antiquities, that this or 
any other age has produced. . i | | 

[e] In this account Dr. Mos HEIM has followed the Turkiſh 


writers. And indeed their account is much more probable than that 


of the Latin and Greek hiſtorians, who ſuppoſe, that the whole city 
was taken by force, and not by capitulation, The Turkiſh relation 


duniniſhes the glory of their conqueſt, and therefore probably would 

not have been adopted, had it not been true. 
] DemeT. CANTEMIR, Hifoire de [ Empire Ottoman, tom. i. 
5. 11. 46. 54, 88. i 
BE: P 3 tyrannic 
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CENT, 
. 
PART 1 


Conſtantino- 
ple taken by 
the Turks, 
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CE NT. tyrannic empire. The Roman pontif Pius II wrote 2 
» . Warm and urgent letter to MAhougEr II, to perſuade 
2 "__ that prince to 'profeſs the Goſpel; but this letter is 

equally deſtitute of piety and prudence [m], * 5 


Ln] BayLE's Dictionary, at the article MAHOMET II. 
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PART II. 


The INTERNAL His Tory of the Cuurcu, 


CHAPTER I. 
Cmcerning the flate of letters and philoſopby during this 


century. 


. HE Grecian and Oriental Muſes languiſhed 

under the deſpotic yoke of the Mahometans, 
their voices were mute, and their harps unſtrung. The 
republic of letters had a quite different aſpect in the 
Latin world, where the liberal arts and ſciences were 
cultivated with zeal and ſpirit under the moſt auſpicious 
encouragements, and recovered their ancient luſtre and 
glory. Several of the popes became their zealous pa- 
trons and protectors, among whom . NicnoLas V de- 
ſerves an eminent and diſtinguiſhed rank; the munih- 
cence and authority of kings and princes were alſo nobly 
exerted in this excellent cauſe, and animated men of 
learning and genius to diſplay their talents. The il- 


n 
PART II. 


Learning 
flour hes a- 
mong the 
Latins. 


luſtrious family of the Mepicis in Italy [u], ALPHON- | 


sus VI, king of Naples, and the other Neapolitan mo- 
narchs of the houſe of Arragon [o], acquired immortal 
renown by their love of letters, their liberality to the 
learned, and their ardent zeal for the advancement of 
ſcience, Hence the academies that were founded in 
Germany, France, and Iiah, the libraries that were col- 
lected at a prodigious expence, and the honours and 


] We have a full account of the obligations, which the republic 
of letters has to the family of MEDIC1s ina valuable work of JOSEPH 
BIANCHINI DE PRATO, Del gran Duchi di Toſcana della neat: 
(aſa de Medici, Protettori delle Lettere et delle Belle Arti, Ragiona- 
menti Hiftorici, publiſhed in folia at Fenice in 17941, _ | 


[0] See GIANNONE, Hiſtoire Civile du Royaume de Naples, 
tom. in. p. 500. 628.—ANTON. PANORMITANI Di ta et Fucta 


Fit, Era. Viror. tom. ii. p. 1. 
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o E N T. rewards that were propoſed to the ſtudious youth, to 
XV- animate their induſtry by the views of intereſt and the 

PaATtTIih | : 

x deſire of glory. To all theſe happy circumſtances, in 
favour of the ſciences, was now added an admirable dif. 
covery, which contributed as much as any thing elſe to 
their propagation, I mean the art of printing, firſt with 


and 


[lt wooden, and afterwards with metal types, which was and 
ih invented about the year 1440, at Mentz, by Joan of 
1 CGUTTEMBERG. By the ſuccours of this incomparable Wl il 
i art, the productions of the moſt eminent Greek and Latin eru 
fl writers, which had Jain concealed, before this intereſting Wl the 
1. period, in the libraries of the monks, were now ſpread ſcie 
i abroad with facility, and peruſed by many, who could WM re! 
1 never have had acceſs to them under their primitive whe 
„ form [p]. The peruſal of theſe noble mpg But 
3 purified the taſte, excited the emulation of men of genius, ¶ pro 
[| | nor 
1.8 lp] Dr. Mosneim decides here, that GUTTEMBERG of 110 
Mentz was the firſt inventor of the art of printing; but this notion wy 
Is 1s oppoſed with zeal by ſeveral men of learning. Among the many we 
_ treatiſes that have been publiſhed upon. this ſubject, there is none con 
i compoſed with more erudition and judgment than that of profeſſor wet 
\ SCHOEPFLIN of Straſbourg, in which the learned author undertakes IP 
1 to prove, that the art of printing, by the means of letters engraven 0 
{18 on plates of wood, was invented at Harlem by CosTER ; that the the 
[i method of printing, by moveable types, was the diſcovery of Jon lite 
nl  GUTTEMBERG, a diſcovery made during his reſidence at Stra/- ] 
1 bourg; and that the ſtill more perfect manner of printing with types 5 
if of metal caſt in a mould, was the contrivance of JOHN SCHOEFFER, 
„ and was firſt practiſed at Meniz. This learned work, in which the We 
. author examines the opinions of MARCHAND, FOURNIER, and ele 
i other writers, was publiſhed in the year 1760, at Straſbourg, under aut 
ll the following title, Jo. DANIELIS SCHOEPFLINI Corfil. Reg. at hs 
„ France Hiſtoriogr. VIN DICIæ TYPOGRAPHICE, &c*. 5 
1 Fa on 
4x * So this note ſtands in the firſt edition of this Hiſtory in 40. ma 
iv Since that time, the very learned and ingenious Mr. GER ary MEERMAS; da 
if penſionary of Rotterdam, has publiſhed his laborious and intereſting account of 5 

f the origin and invention of the art of printing, under the following title: 
. Origines Typographice, which ſets this matter in its true light, by making 
q | certain diſtinctions, unknown to the writers, who have treated this ſubject be- CH 
. fore him. According to the hypotheſis of this learned writer (an hypothels 
| ſupported by irrefiſtible proofs), LA ux EN Cos TER, of Harlem, invented the 15 
„ moveable ævaoden types. —GENYLEISCH and GurTEMBERG Carved metallic Be 
| | types at Mentz, which, though ſuperior to the former, were fill imperfet 
| becauſe often unequal.—ScHOEFF ER perfected the invention at Straſbourg, of 
if by caſting the types in an iron mould, or matrix, engraved with a punchecn. H 
0 Thus the queſtion is decided. — LAuRENT Cos r ER is evidently the inventor ＋ 
| of printing; the others only rendered the art more perfect. | m 
| 
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ind animated them* with a noble ambition of excelling 
in the ſame way[g]. 3 

Il. The downfal of the Grecian empire contributed 
greatly to the propagation and advancement of learning 
in the welt. For, after the reduction of Conflantinople, 
the moſt eminent of the Greek Literati paſſed into Haly, 
and were from thence diſperſed into the other countries 
of Europe, where, to gain a ſubſiſtence, theſe venerable 
exiles inſtructed every where the youth in Grecian 
erudition, and propagated throughout the weſtern world 
the love of learning, and a true and elegant taſte for the 
ſciences. Hence it was that every noted city and uni- 
rerfity poſſeſſed one or more of theſe learned Greeks, 
who formed the ſtudious youth to literary purſuits []. 
But they received no where ſuch encouraging marks of 
protection and eſteem as in Italy, where they were ho- 
noured in a fingular manner in various cities, and were 
more eſpecially diſtinguiſhed by the family of MEpicis, 
whoſe liberality to the learned had no bounds. It was 
conſequently in Italy, that theſe ingenious fugitives 
were moſt numerous; and hence that country became, 
in ſome meaſure, the center of the arts and ſciences, and 
the general rendezvous of all who were ambitious of 
literary glory [s]. 5 : 

III. The greateſt part of the learned men, who 
adorned at this time the various provinces of [taly, 
were principally employed in publiſhing accurate and 
elegant editions of the moſt eminent Greek and Latin 
authors, illuſtrating theſe authors with uſeful commen- 
taries, in ſtudying them as their models both in poetry 
2nd profe, and in caſting light upon the precious re- 
mains of antiquity, that were diſcovered from day to 
day, In all theſe branches of literature, many arrived at 


LJ] Micy. MATTAIRE, Annales Jyppographici. PRO SP. MAR- 
CHAND, Hiſtoire de F Imprimerie, Haye, 1740. f 
lr] Jo. HEN R. Mall Vita Reuchlini, p. xt. 13. 19. 28. 152, 
153, 165. — CAS P. BARTHIUS ad Statium, tom. ii. p. 1008.— 
BOULAY, Hift. Acad. tom. v. p. 692. „„ 
| [5] For a farther account of this intereſting period of the Hiſtory 
o Learning, the reader may conſult the learned Work of HUumMPnR. 
Hody, De Grecis illuſtribus literarum Græcarum in Italia inflaura- 
0:bus, publiſhed in 8 vo at Leißſic, in the year 1750. To which 
may be added, SAM. BATTIERII Oratio de inflauratoribus Graca- 
am literarum, publiſhed in the Muſeum Helveticum, tom. iv. p. 163. 
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e E N r. ſuch degrees of excellence, as it is almoſt impoſſible tg 
5. u ſurpaſs, and extremely difficult to equal. Nor were the 
* T II. 5 e 
other languages and ſciences neglected. In the univerſy 
of Paris, there was now a public profeſſor not only of 

the Greek, but alſo of the Hebrew tongue [f]; and in 

Spain and [taly the ſtudy of that language, and of Ori. 

ental learning and antiquities in general, was purſued 

with the greateſt ſucceſs [u]. JohN REvcnLiinvs, other- 

wiſe called CAPNION, and TRITHEMIVUs, who had made nild 

a vaſt progreſs both in the {ſtudy of the languages and 143 

of the ſciences, were the reſtorers of ſolid learning that 

among the Germans [w]; Latin poetry was revived by Wi": 
 AxTonius PanorkmiTaNnus, who excited a ſpirit of char 
emulation among the favourites of the Muſes, and had PLA 

many followers in that ſublime art [x]; while Cyriac and 

of Ancona, by his own example, introduced a taſte for faul 

coins, medals, inſcriptions, gems, and other precious bpb 
monuments of antiquity, of which he himſelf made a Me 

large collection in Italy [y]. | Pik 


* 


| 2 IV. It is not neceſſary to give here a particular and me 
telian and Ininute account of the other branches of literature that MA 
Platonic flouriſhed in this century; nevertheleſs, the ſtate of phi- be c 
pullolophy.. loſophy deſerves a moment's attention. Before the ar- ſage 
rival of the Greeks in Italy, ARISTOTLE reigned unri- i the 

valed there, and captivated, as it were by a fort of duc 
enchantment, all without exception, whoſe genius ſwe 

led them to philoſophical inquiries. The veneration of 

that was ſhewn him degenerated into a fooliſh and ex- the 

travazant enthuſiaſm; the encomiums with which he 


was loaded ſurpaſſed the bounds of decency; and many exc 


carried matters fo far as to compare him with the re- 1 
Lr] R. SIMON, Critique de la Bibl. Eccleſ. par Du Pix, tom. . and 
p. 592. S. — BOULAT, Hi. Fariſ. tom. v. p. 852“ eny 
% PAULI COLOMESUH alia Orientalis, p. 4. et Hiſpania Oui \ 
gutalis, P-· 212. | ö a 1 
 {w] R. SIMON, Lettres Choiſies, tom. i. p- 262. tom. Iv. p. 13], ty 
149. -* EL N j | lon 
[x] BaYLlE's Dictionary, at the article PANORMIT. | 
7 oh „„ Y , mY. , liſl d at Eq! 
T] Sce the Linerarium of CYRIAC of Ancona, publime 
Florence in the year 1742, in 8vo, by Mr. LAWRENCE MEHU5 que 
from the original manuſcript, together with a Preface, Annotauons, Ax 


and feveral Letters of this iearned man, who may be conſidered 4 
the fiſt antiquarian that appeared in Europe,—See allo LEOHX. 
ARE TIN I Efiſtolæ, tom, ii. lib. ix. p, 149... | 
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ſectable precurſor of the Meſſiah [z]. This violent C ENT. 
afion for the Stagirite was however abated, or rather 9 B 
us rendered leſs univerſal, by the influence which the * . 
Grecian ſages, and particularly GEMISTIUS PLETHO, | F 
xquired among the Latins, many of whom they per- 

ded to abandon the contentious and ſubtile doctrine 

i the Peripatetics, and to ſubſtitute in its place the 

nud and divine wiſdom of PLaTo. It was in the year 

1439, about the time of the famous council of Florence, 

that this revolution happened in the empire of philoſo- 

thy, Several illuſtrious perſonages among the Latins, 

charmed with the ſublime fentiments and doctrines of 

pA ro, had them propagated among the ſtudious youth, 

and particularly among thoſe of a certain rank and 

ſgure. The moſt eminent patron of this divine philo- 

phy, as it was termed by its votaries, was CosMo DE 

Mepicts, who had no ſooner heard the lectures of 

PzTHO, than he formed the deſign of founding a Plato- | 

nic academy at Florence, For this purpoſe he ordered 
Maxs1Lius FIcINUs, the ſon of his firſt phyſician, to 

be carefully inſtructed in the doctrines of the Athenian 

ſage, and, in general, in the language and philology of 

the Greeks, that he might tranſlate into Latin the pro- 

ductions of the moſt renowned Platoniſts. Ficinus an- 

ſwered well the expectations, and executed the intentions 

of his illuſtrious patron, by "tranſlating ſucceſſively into 

the Latin language the celebrated works of HERMES 
TRI$MEGISTUS, PLoTiNvVs, and PLaTo. The ſame 

excellent prince encouraged by his munificence, and 
animated by his protection, many learned men, ſuch as 

AunROSE of Camaldoli, LEQNARDO BRHNo, Poccr, 

and others, to undertake works of a like nature, even to 

enrich the Latin literature with tranſlations of the belt 

Greek writers. The conſequence of all this was, that 

to philoſophical ſects aroſe in Italy, who debated for : 

long time (with the warmeſt animolity in a multitude of 

learned and contentious productions) this important. 


queſtion, which of the two was the greateſt e 
ARISTOTLE or Pr Arg [4]: 
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. .] See cugisr. Aus. Hzumana Acta Philaſat horum, tom. ili. 
545. 
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V. Between ' theſe two oppoſite factions certain emi. 
nent men, among both Greeks and Latins, thought pro- 
per to fteer a middle courſe. To this claſs belong 
JonanNnes Picus DR MIRANDOLA, BESSARION, Hg. 
MOLAUS BARBARUS, and others of leſs renown, who 
indeed conſidered PLATo as the ſupreme oracle of phi. 
loſophy, but would by no means ſuffer ARIsToOTLE to 
be treated with indifference or contempt, and who pro- 
poſed to reconcile the jarring doctrines of theſe two fas 
mous Grecian ſages, and to combine them into one 
ſyſtem. Theſe moderate philoſophers, both in their 
manner of teaching and in the opinions they adopted, 
followed the modern Platonic ſchool, of which AuMo— 
NIUs was the original founder [Y]. Their ſect was, for 
a long time, held in the utmoſt veneration, particularly 
among the Myſtics ; while the ſcholaſtic doctors, and all 
ſuch as were infected with the itch of diſputing, fa- 
voured the Peripateties. But, after all, theſe reconciling 
Platoniſts were chargeable with many errors and follies; 
they fell into the moſt childiſh ſuperſtitions, and follow- 
ed, without either reflexion or reſtraint, the extravagant 
dictates of their wanton imaginations. 1 

VI. Their ſyſtem of philoſophy was, however, muc 
leſs pernicious that of the Ariſtotelians, their adverſaries, 
who ſtill maintained their ſuperiority in /taly, and in- 
ſtructed the youth in all the public ſchools of learning. 


For theſe ſubtile doctors, and more eſpecially the fol- 


lowers of AVERROES (who maintained that all the hu- 


Belles Lettres, tom. iv. p. 381,—Launoius, De. varia fartuna. 
Ariſtotelis, p. 225. LEO ALLATIUs, De Georgits, p. 391-—L4 
CRO ZE, Entretiens ſur divers Sujets, p. 3$4.—JOSEPH Blal- 


CHINT, in his account of the protection granted to the learned by the 
houte of MEDIC1s, which we have mentioned note [2].—BRUCKERI 
Hiſtoria Critica Philoſophiæ, tom. iv. p. 62. | 
la] It was not only the reſpeAive merit of theſe two pbilo- 
ſophers, conſidered in that point of light, that was debated in this 
controverſy : The principal queſtion was, which of their ſyſtems 
was moſt conformable to the doctrines of Chriſtianity z and here 
the Platonic moſt certainly deſerved the preference, as. was abun- 
dantly proved by PLETHO and others. It is well known, that 
many of the opinions of ARI5TOTLE lead directly to atheiſm. 
] See BEsSARION's Letter in the Hiſtoire de Academie dl. 
Injeriptions et des Belles Lettres, tom. v. p. 456,—THOMASIUS, De 
Syacretiſmo Peripatetico, in Orationibus ejus, p. 340. | 


man 
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man race were animated by one common ſoul) ſapped c E Nr. 
imperceptibly the foundations of both natural and re- XV. 1 
realed religion, and entertained ſentiments very little, . 
if at all, different from that impious pantheiſtical ſyſtem, 
which confounds the Deity with the univerſe, and ac- 
knowledges but one ſelf-exiſtent Being, compoſed of 
infinite matter and infinite intelligence, The moſt eminent 
among this claſs of ſophiſts was PETER PoMO NACE, a 
native of Mantua, a man of a crafty turn, and an ar- 
rogant, enterprizing ſpirit, who, notwithſtanding the 
pernicious tendency of his writings (many of which are 
yet extant) to undermine the principles and to corrupt 
the doctrines of religion [e], was almoſt univerſally fol- 
lowed by all the profeſſors of philoſophy in the Italian 
academies. Theſe intricate doctors did not, however, 
eſcape the notice of the inquiſitors, who, alarmed both 
by the rapid progreſs and dangerous tendency of their 
metaphvſical notions, took cognizance of them, and cal- 
led the Ariſtotelians to give an account of their princi- 
ples. The latter, tempering their courage with craft, 
had recourſe to a mean and perfidious ſtratagem to ex- 
tricate themſelves out of this embaraſſing trial. They 
pretended to eſtabliſh a wide diſtinction between philo- 
ſophical and theological truth; and, maintaining that 
their ſentiments were philoſophically true and conformable 
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to right reaſon, they allowed them to be eſteemed 7he5- # 
bgically falſe, and contrary to the declarations of the lf 
Goſpel. This miſerable and impudent ſubterfuge was Rl 
condemned and prohibited in the following century by oh 
Leo X, in a council held at the Lateran. i 
VI. The Realifts and Nominaliſis continued their diſ- The contro- 4s 
putes in France and Germany with more vigour and ani— my _ of 
moſity than ever, and, finding reaſon and argument but Realiſts and Wh 
feeble weapons, they had recourſe to mutual invectives Nominaliſts | [801 
and accuſations, penal laws, and even to the force of ntinued. [! 
arms ; a ſtrange method, ſurely, of deciding a metaphy- | 
lical queſtion, The conteſt was not only warm, but 1 
alſo univerſal in its extent; for it infected, almoſt with- 1 
out exception, all the French and German academies. In 18 
[c] See the very learned BRuckeR's Hiftoria Critica Philgſophiæ, . 9 
tom. iv. p. 158. 1 
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'CE N T, moſt places, however, the Reali/is maintained a manif 
| | ſuperiority over the Nomznali/ts, to whom they alſo gin 
I. the appellation of Terminiſis [d. While the fam, 


XY. 
PAR TI] 


he vices of 


The clergy. 


_ tings, but alſo reſtored that philoſophical ſect to its 


The Internal History of the Cave. 


GkRSON and the moſt eminent of his diſciples were livin 


the Neminaliſis were in high eſteem and eredit in th, 
univerſity of Paris. But upon the death of theſe power pp 
ful and reſpectable patrons, the face of things was en 0 
tirely changed, and that much to their diſadvantage ay 
In the year 1473, Lewis XI, by the inſtigation of fi e, 
confeſſor the biſhop of Avranches, iſſued out a ſever. FT 
edict againſt the doctrines of the Nominalifls, and ordered "we | 
all their writings to be ſeized, and ſecured in a ſort o 5 
impriſonment, that they might not be peruſed by the 4 
people [2]. But the ſame monarch mitigated this ed doch 


the year following, and permitted ſome of the books of 
that ſect to be delivered from their confinement [ f], 
In the year 1481; he went much farther ; and not on 
granted a full liberty to the Naminali/ts and their wri- 


former authority and luſtre in the univerſity [g]. 


bers 

5 4 5 3 and 

pre 

r 3 | ibs , | 

HAP. II. | 18 

| : | „ 

Concerning the doctors and miniſters of” the church, and is L 
Form of government, during this century. chu 
5 . | ger 
J. HE moſt eminent writers of this century una- Wi wh: 


= nimouſlly lament the miſerable condition to which WW fide 
the Chriſtian church was reduced by the corruption ot Ca? 
its miniſters, and which ſeemed to portend nothing leb yea 
than its total ruin, if Providence did not interpoſe, by nat 


[2] See BrRvUcxrr's Hifloria Critica Philoſophie, tom. iii. p. es 
Jo, SALABER'TI Philoſophia Nominalium Vindicata, cap. i— Wl . 
BALVUZ II Miſcellan. tom. iv. p. 53 1. AR GEN TRE, Collectio docu- ch 
mentor, de nodis erroribus, tom. i. p. 220. 

le] Nxupz's Auditions & UViſtuite de Louis XI, p. 20. D : 


BovLAY, Hiflor. Acud. Pari. tom. v. 678. 705. 708.—LAUNOY of 
Hifior. Gymnaj. Nawarr. tom. iv. opp. part I. p. 201. 378. 0 
LV] BOULAY, loc. cit. tom. v. p. 710. 5 


[g] 1 he proofs of this we find in SALABERT'S Philoſopbis 
Nominal. Vinelicata, cap. "= P 104.— dec alſo BOuLAx, ac. (ih 
ton, v. p-. 739. 747. | 


extraordinary 


w_—_—_ a CD 


wap, II. Doors, Church-Government, &c. 
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extraordinary means, for its deliverance and preſervation, C E N T. 


The vices that reigned among the Roman pontifs, and 
indeed, among all the eccleſiaſtical order, were ſo flagrant, 
at the complaints of theſe good men did not appear at 
il exaggerated, or their apprehenſions ill- founded; nor 
had any of the corrupt advocates of the clergy the courage 
to call them to an account for the ſharpneſs of their cen- 
ures and of their complaints. Nay, the more eminent 
rulers of the church, who lived in a luxurious indolence 
and in the infamous practice of all kinds of vice, were 
obliged to hear with a placid countenance, and even to 
commend, theſe bold cenſors, who declaimed againſt the 
degeneracy of the church, declared that there was almoſt 
nothing ſound either in its viſible head, or in its mem- 
bets, and demanded the aid of the ſecular arm and the 
leſtroying ſword to lopp off the parts that were infected 
with this grievous and deplorable contagion. Things, 
in ſhort, were brought to ſuch a paſs, that they were 


deemed the beſt Chriſtians, and the moſt uſeful mem- 


bers of ſociety, who, braving the terrors of perſecution, 
and triumphing over the fear of man, inveighed with the 
greateſt freedom and fervor againſt the court of Rome, 
its lordly pontif, and the whole tribe of his followers and 
votaries. 1 

II. At the commencement of this century, the Latin 
church was divided into two great factions, and was 
governed by two contending pontifs, Box fFAcE IX, 
who remained at Rome, and BENEDICT XIII, who re- 
ſided at Avignon, Upon the death of the former; the 
Cardinals of his party raiſed to the pontifcate, in the 
year 1404, CosMAT PP MEEIORATI, who afſumed the 
name of IN NOCENT VIiſh], and held that high dignity 
during the ſhort ſpace of two years only. After his de- 


* 


ceaſe, Ax ELI CoRRARIO, a Venetian cardinal, was 


choſen in his room, and ruled the Roman faction under 


[5] Beſides the ordinary writers, who have given us an account 
of the tranſaftions that happened under the pontificate of INNO“ 
CENT VII, fee LEON, ARE TIN. Eyiflol. lib. I. ep. iv, v. p. 6. 19. 
21. lib; ii. p. 30. et:-COLLUC, SALUTAT. Epiſtol. lib. li, ep. i. 
p. 1. 18. edit. F/ — We have alſo an account of the pontificate 
18. edit. Florent. e have alto an account Of the pontificate: 
J p 1 - * : * e 
ok GREGORY, in the Epiſiles of the ſame ARETIN, Ib. ii, ih. 


p. 32. ep. Vil. 2 39 41. 5 1. lib. OR P- Xvi. P · 54 56, 59.—J9. 


LAurf Beliciæ Eruditorum. tun, x. P. 494. 
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CEN T. the title of GRzGory XII. A plan of reconciliatia 


the ref 


5 XV- n. Was however formed, and the contending pontifs bon: dane 
NS themſelves, each by an oath, to make a voluntary re- ved 4 
nunciation of the, papal chair, if that ſtep were neceſlay etion 
to promote the peace and welfare of the church; bulſh,12, 

they both violated this ſolemn obligation in a ſcandalou III. 
manner. BEN EDIC T XIII, beſieged in Avignon. by the great f 

king of France, in the year 1408, ſaved himſelf by fligbt, by thr 
retiring firſt into Catalonia, his native. country; and af.{ilrecipr: 
terwards to Perpignan. Hence eight or nine of the ca- ons. 

: dinals, who adhered to his cauſe, ſeeing themſelves de: ue co 
ſerted by their ' pope, went over to the other fide, and Ind th 
Joining publicly with the cardinals of GREGory Xl, WMlinmec 

they agreed together to aſſemble a council at Piſa on the ear 
25th of March, 1409, in order to heal the divifions andlfitute 
factions that had ſo long rent the papal empite. Thi ho 
council, however, which was deſigned to cloſe the of thi 
wounds of the church, had an effect quite contrary to.that{Mmiti 
which was univerſally expected, and only ſerved to open Heil 

new breach, and to excite new diviſions, - Its proceedings; me 
indeed, were vigorous, and its meaſures were accompanied Mit: 
with a juſt ſeverity. A heavy ſentence of coridemnationwsMhrinc 
pronounced the 5th day of June, againſt the contending {Whrith 
pontits, who were both declared guilty of hereſy, perjury, Nef th: 

and contumacy, unworthy of the ſmalleſt tokens of bead. 
honour or reſpect, and ſeparated zp/o facto from the com- ¶eerſu 
munion of the church. This ſtep was followed by the to th! 
election of one pontif in their place. The election wa Whollit 

made on the 25th of June, and fell upon PRTER Hema 

CAN DIA, known in the papal liſt by the name of ALEX. whic 

Ap ER VII]; but all the decrees and proceedings of ſh) t 


diſtrict of Friuli. The latter, however, apprehending 


this famous council were treated with contempt by the bis 


_condemned pontifs, who continyed to enjoy the priv (inf 


leges and to perform the functions of the papacy, as if HE 
no attempts had been made to remove them from that i 
dignity. Bzxzpict aſſembled a council at Perpignan; iſ": 
and GREGORY, another at Auſtria near Aquileia, in tbe 7 
na 
ag 


[i] See LENFaxT's Hiftoire du Concile de Piſe, publiſhed in 4to 4 
Amſterdam, in the year 1724.—FRAN c. Pact Breviar. Patt: 

| Romanor. tom. iv. p. 350.—BossVET, Defenſio Decreti Gatlicai 
de Poteſtate Ecclefiaflice, tom. ii. p. 17, &c. Fe 


1412, fled from thence to Rimini. 


III. Thus was the Chriſtian church divided into three 
geat factions, and its government violently carried on 
three contending chiefs, who loaded each other with 
reiprocal maledictions, calumnies, and excommunica- 
tons. ALEXANDER V, who had been elected pontif at 


for BALTHASAR Cossa, a Neapolitan, who was de- 
ſfitute of all principles both of religion and probity, and 
who aſſumed the title of JOEN XXIII. The duration 
of this ſchiſm in the papacy was a ſource of many ca- 
anities, and became daily more detrimental both to the 
ail and religious intereſts of thoſe nations, where the 
lame raged, Hence it was, that the emperor SIGiS- 
hvxp, the King of France, and ſeveral other European 
princes, employed all their zeal and activity, and ſpared 
tether labour nor expence, in reſtoring the tranquillity 
df the church, and uniting it again under one ſpiritual 
bead. On the other hand, the pontifs could not be 
perſuaded by any means to prefer the peace of the church 
o the gratification of their ambition; ſo that no other 
plible method of accommodating this weighty matter 


Which the controvetfy might be examined and terminated 


tained, than the aſſembling of a general council, in 


The council 


of Conſtance 
aſſembled by 
the emperor 
Sigiſmond. 


de council of Piſa, died at Bologna in the year 1410; 
nd the fixteen cardinals, who attended him in that city, 
immediately filled up the vacancy, by chooſing as his ſuc- 


V the judgment and. deciſion of the univerſal church. 
This council was accordingly ſummoned to meet at 


lanflance, in the year 1414, by Johx XXIII, whoYWgs 


engaged in this meaſure by the entreaties of 810 15M UND 
nd alſo from an expectation that the decrees of this grand 
Wembly would be. favourable to his intereſts. * He ap- 


fared in perſon, attended with a great nümber of cars 


Ao honoured with the preſence. of the emperor. S1818- 


5 [4] He had offended the Venetians by depoſing their patri- 
*%y ANTONY PANCIARINI, and putting -ANTHONY DU POST, 
Me diſhop of Concordia, in his place. 


Vor. III. MUND, 


Oo 


N. 


lnals and biſhops, at this famous council, whichgys 
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CH 
MUND, and of a great number of German princes, an lem 
with that of the ambaſſadors of all the European ſtate, we 
whoſe monarchs or regents could not be perſonally pre. Wl dle 
ſent at the deciſion of this important controverſy [1], Co 
IV. The great purpoſe, that was aimed at in the con- Jin. 
vocation of this grand aſſembly, was the healing of the he 
ſchiſm that had ſo long rent the papacy ; and this pur. WM 11 
poſe was happily accompliſhed. * It was ſolemnly declar. WM +, f 
ed, in the fourth and fifth ſeflions of this council, by tuo poſe 
decrees, that the Roman pontif was inferior and ſubjed reſp 
to a general aſſembly of the univerſal church; and the au- unt 
thority of councils was vindicated and maintained, by the 142 
| fame decrees, in the moſt effectual manner [m]. This aut! 
vigorous proceeding prepared the way for the degradation Wl vas 
of JOHN XXIII, who, during the twelfth ſeſſion, was vas 
unanimouſly depoſed from the pontificate [x], on account au 
of ſeveral flagitious crimes that were laid to his charge, ad 
and more eſpecially on account of the ſcandalous violation tif, 
of a ſolemn engagement, he had taken about the begin- ten; 
ning of the council, to reſign the papal chair, if that the 
meaſure ſhould appear neceſſary to the peace of the \ 
church; which engagement he broke ſome weeks after cil 
by a clandeſtine flight. In this ſame year (1415 ve 
GREGORY XII ſent to the council CHARLES DE Ma- 0 
LATESTA to make, in his name, and as his proxy, à ſo- int 
[1] The As of this famous council were publiſhed in ſx volumes "a 
in foli», at Francfort, in the year 1500, by HERMAN von der Ig1 
HarRDT. This collection however is imperfe&, notwithſtanding rent 
the pains that it coſt the laborious editor. Many of the Ad ae the; 
omitted, and a great number of pieces ſtuffed in among the 4 By 
which by no means deſerve a place there. The hiſtory of tlus k f 
council by LENFANT 1s compoſed with great accuracy and elegance. gh 
It appeared in a ſecond edition at Amſterdam, in the year 1723, % to t 
two volumes, quarto, the firſt was publiſhed in 1714. The up: In t 
plement, that was given to this hiſtory by BourRGEo1s DE CHs of! 
TENET, a French lawyer, is but an indifferent performance. It M 
entitled, Nouvelle Hiſtoire du Concile de Conſtance, oz Lon fait vd it 
combien la France à contribue al extindion du Schiſme. | and 
[az] For an account of theſe two famous decrees, which ſet ſuc fe] 
wiſe limits to the ſupremacy of the pontifs, ſee NATALIS ALEXANYS in! 
Bift. Eccl. Sæc. xv. Diff. w.—BossvET, Defenſ. Sententiæ C, 
-Gallican.' de Poteſt. Ecclefiaft. tom. ii. p. 2. 24.—LENFANT, Diſt: 
Hiftorique et Apologetique pour Jean Gerſon, et te Concile de Confian | 


which is ſubjoined to his hiſtory of that council. 
{> | On the 29th of May, 1415. | ; 
12 85 len 


Crap, II. Doctors, Church- Government, c. 


lemn and voluntary N ans of the pontificate. About 


two years after this, BENEDICT XIII was depoſed by a 
ſolemn reſolution of the council [o], and OrrO DE 
CoLONNA raiſed, by the unanimous ſuffrages of the car- 
dinals, to the high dignity of head of the church, which 
he ruled under the title of MARTIN V. BENE DIC, 
who reſided till at Perpignan, was far from being diſpoſed 
to ſubmit either to the decree of the council, which de- 


reſpect to his ſucceſſor. On the contrary, he perſiſted 
until the day of his death, which happened in the year 
1423, in aſſuming the title, the prerogatives, and the 
authority of the papacy. And when this obſtinate man 
was dead, à certain Spaniard, named Gitts Munios; 
was choſen pope in his place by two cardinals, under the 
auſpicious patronage of ALPHONSUsS, king of Sicih, and 
adopted the title of CLEMENT VIII; but this ſorry pon- 
tif, in the year 1429, was perſuaded to reſign his pre- 
tenſions to the papacy, and to leave the government of 
the church to MARTIN V. ä = 

V. If from the meaſures, that were taken in this coun- 
eil to check the lordly arrogance of the Roman pon t fs, 
we turn our eyes to the proceedings that were carried on 
zpainſt thoſe that were called heretics, we ſhall obſerve 
in this new ſcene nothing worthy of applauſe, but ſeveral 
things on the contrary that are proper to excite our in- 
denation, and which no pretext, no conſideration, can 
render excuſable. Before the meeting of this council, 
there were great Commotions raiſed in ſeveral parts of 
lupe, and more eſpecially in Bohemza, concerning re- 
ligious matters. One of the perſons that gave occaſion 
o theſe diſputes was Joan Huss, who lived at Prague 


ir the higheſt reputation, both on account of the ſanctity 
WT * his manners and the purity of his doftrine, who was 


liſtinguiſhed by his uncommon erudition and eloquence, 
and performed, at the ſame time, the functions of pro- 
lor of divinity in the univerſity, and of ordinary paſtor 


le] On the 26th of July, 1417. | | 
{F [p] A Bohemian jeſuit, who was far from being favourable 
„ JOHN Huss, and who had the beſt opportunity of being ac- 


eccleſiaſtic 


22 
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poſed him, or to the determination of the cardinals with 


John Huſs, 


in the church of that famous city [p]. This eminent 


Wated with his real character, deſcribes him thus: He was more 
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C EN T. eccleſiaſtic declaimed with vehemence againſt the vice; 
p , 1. that had corrupted all the different ranks and orders of 
ART II . . 

. the clergy, nor was he ſingular in this reſpect; ſuch re. 
monſtrances were become very common, and they were | 
generally approved of by the wiſe and good. Huss, 
however, went ſtill farther ; and, from the year 1408, 
uſed his moſt earneſt and afliduous endeavours to with- 
draw the univerſity of Prague from the juriſdiction of 
GREOGORY XII, whom the kingdom of Bohemia had hi- 
therto acknowledged as the true and lawful head of the 
church. The archbiſhop of Prague, and the clergy in 
general, who were warmly attached to the intereſts of 
GREGORY, were greatly exaſperated at theſe proceedings, 
Hence aroſe a violent quarrel between the incenſed pre. 
late and the zealous reformer, which the latter inflamed 
and augmented, from day to day, by his pathetic excla- 
mations againſt the court of Rome, and the corruptions, 
that prevailed among the Sacerdotal order. 

The reaſons VI. Such were the circumſtances that firſt excited the 

tat tcm reſentment of the clergy againſt Joh Huss. This re- 

ment of the ſentment, however, might have been eaſily calmed, and 
clergy 8 perhaps totally extinguiſhed, if new incidents of a more 

* ou important kind had not ariſen to keep up the flame, and 
increaſe its fury. In the firſt place, he adopted the phi- 
loſophical opinions of the Reali/ts, and ſhewed his warm 
attachment to their cauſe, in the manner that was, uſual 
in this barbarous age, even by perſecuting to the utmoſt 
of his power their adverſaries the Nominaliſts, whole 
number was great, and whoſe influence was conſiderable 
in the univerſity of Prague[g]. He alſo multiplied the 


ſubtile than eloquent; but the gravity and auſterity of his manners, 
his frugal and exemplary life, his pale and meagre countenance, hs 
ſweetneſs of temper, and his uncommon affability towards perſons of 
all ranks and conditions, from the higheſt to the loweſt, vere mu 
more perſuaſive, than any eloquence could be. See BOHUs. BAl- 
EIN US, Epitom. Rer. Bobem. lib. iv. cap. v. p. 431. | 
[9] See the Littere Nominalium ad Regem Francie Ludovicum Vl, 
in BALVUZz II Miſcellan. tom. iv. p. 534. where we read the follo** | 
ing l paſſage: Legimus Nominales expulſos de Bohemia eo temport, 9 
heretici voluerunt Bohemicum Regnum ſuis herefibus inficere.—" 
dlicti haretici non poſſent diſputando ſuperare, impetraverunt ab #9 | 
biſſeſiao (Wenceſlao) Principe Bohemie, ut gubernarentur fiudia Fre: 
genfia ritu Pariſienſium, Quo edicto coacti ſunt ſupradicti No,ainates 
| 1 | number 
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number of his enemies in the year 1408, by procuring, C E N T, Will || 
through his great credit, a ſentence in fayour of the ö XV. 1 10 
Bohemians, who diſputed with the Germans concerning I Ii 
the number of ſuffrages, that their reſpective nations were 1 
entitled to in all matters that were carried by election in il 
the univerſity of Prague. That the nature of this con- 
tet may be better underſtood, it will be proper to obſerve, 
that this famous univerſity was divided, by its founder 
CHARLES IV, into four nations, to wit, the Bohemians, 
Bavarians, Poles, and Saxons, of which, according to the 
original laws of the univerſity, the firſt had zhree ſuffrages ; 
and the other three, who were comprehended under the 
title of the German nation, only one. This arrangement, 
however, had not only been altered by cuſtom, but was 
entirely inverted in favour of the Germans, who were 
raſtly ſuperior to the Bohemians in number, and aſſumed 
to themſelves the three ſuffrages, which, according to 
the original inſtitution of the univerſity, belonged, un- 
doubtedly, to the latter. Huss therefore, whether 
animated by a principle of patriotiſm, or by an averſion bo i] 
| to the Nominali/ts, who were peculiarly favoured by the 1 
Germans, raiſed his voice againſt this abuſe, and em- 1 
ployed, with ſucceſs, the extraordinary credit, he had 
obtained at court, by his flowing and maſculine elo- 
quence, in depriving the Germans of the privilege they 
had uſurped, and in reducing their three ſuffrages to one. 
The iſſue of this long and tedious conteft [r] was fo 
offenſive to the Germans, that a prodigious number of 
them, with JOHN HoFFMAN the rector of the univerſity at 
their head [s], retired from Prague, and repaired to 
Leipſict, where FREDERICK, ſurnamed the Wiſe, elector 


Pragam civitatem relinquere, et ſe tranſtulerunt ad Lipgicam ciwita- 1 
lem et ibidem erexerunt univerſitatem ſolemniſſimam. | 4 ny 
lr] WENCESLAUS, king of Bohemia, who was bribed by 
both of the contending parties, protracted inſtead of abridging this 
dipute, and uſed to ſay with a ſmile, that he had found a good 
gage, which laid every day a conſiderable number of gold and filver 
85, This was playing upon the word Hus, which, in the German 
language, ſignifies a gooſe. | | ” | 
ls] Hiſtorians differ much in their accounts of the number 
of Germans that retired from the univerſity of Prague upon this oc- 
caſun. Areas Sylvius reckons 5000, Trithemius and others 2000, 
Dubravius 24,000, Lupacius 44,000, Lauda, a contemporary wri- 


ler, 36,090, 
Q 3 of 
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of Saxony, erected for them, in the year 1409, the famoyy 
academy which {till ſubſiſts in a flouriſhing ſtate, This 
event contributed greatly to render Huss odious to many, 
and, by the conſequences that followed it, was certainly 
inſtrumental in bringing on his ruin. For no ſooner had 
the Germans retired from Prague, than he began, not 
only to inveigh with greater freedom than he had former. 
ly done againſt the vices and corruptions of the clergy, 
but even went ſo far as to recommend, in an open and 
public manner, the writings and opinions of the famous 
WIcKkLIFF, whoſe new doctrines had already made ſuch 
a noiſe in England. Hence an accuſation was brought 
againſt him, in the year 1410, before the tribunal of 


JohN XXIII, by whom he was ſolemnly expelled from 


John Huſs 
1s burned 
alive. 


the communton of the church. He treated, indeed, this 
excommunication with the* utmoſt contempt, and, both 
in his converſation and in his writings, laid open the 
diſorders that preyed upon the vitals of the church, and 
the vices that diſhonoured the conduct of its mini- 


ſters [t]; and the fortitude and zeal he diſcovered in this 
matter were almoſt univerſally applauded. 


VII. This eminent man, whoſe piety was truly fer- 
vent and fincere, though his zeal perhaps was rather too 
violent, and his prudence not always equally circumſpet, 
was ſummoned to appear before the council of Conflance. 
Obedient to this order, and thinking himſelf ſecured 
from the rage of his enemies by the ſafe-conduct, which 
had been granted him by the emperor S161s8MUND, both 
for his journey to Conſtance, his reſidence in that place, 


and his return to his own country, JohN Huss appeared 


before the council, to demonſtrate his innocence, and to 
prove that the charge of his having deſerted the church 
of Rome was entirely groundleſs. And it may be affirm- 
ed with truth, that his religious opinions, at leaſt in mat- 


ters of moment and importance, were conformable to the 


eſtabliſhed doctrine of the church in this age [a]. He 


[e] See Lau. Byzinn Diarium Belli Huſſtici, in LUDWIG 
Reliquiæ Manuſcriptorum, tom. vi. p. 127. 825 
(u] It was obſerved in the preceding ſection, that Joh 
Huss adopted with zeal, and recommended in an open and public 
manner, the writings and opinions of WICKLI1FF ; but this muſt be 
underſtood of the writings and opinions of that great man in relation 


declaimed, 
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geclaimed, indeed, with extraordinary vehemence againſt C 1 N T. 


the Roman pontifs, the biſhops and monks; but this 5 . 1. 


freedom was looked upon as lawful in theſe times, and 
it was uſed every day in the council of Conftance, where 
the tyranny of the court of Rome, and the-corruption of 
the facerdotal and monaſtic orders, were cenſured with 
the utmoſt ſeverity. The enemies, however, of this 
good man, who were very numerous both in the kingdom 
of Bohemia and alſo in the council of Conffance, coloured 
the accuſation that was brought againſt him, with ſuch 


artifice and ſucceſs, that, by the moſt ſcandalous breach 


of public faith, he was caſt into priſon, declared a here- 
tic, becauſe he refuſed to obey the order of the council 
which commanded him to plead guilty againſt the dictates 
of his conſcience, and was burnt alive the 6th of July, 
1415, which dreadful puniſhment he endured with un- 
paralleled magnanimity and reſignation, expreſſing in his 
laſt moments the nobleſt feelings of love to God, and the 
moſt triumphant hope of the accompliſhment of thoſe 
tranſporting promiſes with which the Goſpel arms the 


true Chriſtian at the approach of eternity. The ſame 


unhappy fate was borne with the ſame pious fortitude 


and conſtancy of mind by JEROME of Prague, the inti- 
mate companion of JoHN Huss, who came to this coun- 


eil with the generous deſign of ſupporting and ſecondin 
his perſecuted friend. Terrified by the proſpect of a 
cruel death, JeRoME at firſt appeared willing to ſubmit 


to the orders of the council, and to abandon the tenets 


and opinions which it had condemned in his writings, 


This ſubmiſſion, however, was not attended with the 


advantages he expected from it, nor did it deliver him 
from the cloſe and ſevere confinement in which he was 
kept. He therefore reſumed his fortitude, profefled anew, 
with an heroic conſtancy, the opinions, which he had 
deſerted for a while from a principle of fear, and main- 
tained them in the flames in which he expired on the 


Zoth of May, 1416 f % - - | 


to the papal hierarchy, the deſpotiſin of the court of Rome, and the 
corruption of the clergy ; for in other reſpects, it is certain that he 
adhered to the moſt ſuperſtitious doQtrines of the church, as appears 
by two Sermons he had prepared for the council of Conſtauce. 


(oF [ww] The tranſlator has here inſerted into the text the large 
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place, Joun Huss had excited, both by his diſcourſe and 


together with the ſacerdotal and monaſtic orders, were 


note {2} of the original, which relates to the circumſtances that pre- 


iſius (Huſt) CONTRIBUTIOME PECUNIARUM, er nodis aliis di- 


The Internal HISTORY of the CnuR CH. 


Many learned men have endeavoured to inveſtigate 
the reaſons that occaſioned the pronouncing ſuch a cruel 
ſentence againſt Huss and his aſſociate; and as no ade. 
quate reaſons for ſuch a ſevere: proceeding can be found, 
either in the life or opinions of that good man, they 
conclude, that he fell a victim to the rage and injuſtice 
of his unrelenting enemies. And indeed this concluſion 
is both natural and well- grounded; nor will it be difficult 
to ſhew how it came to paſs, that the reverend fathers of 
the council of Conftance were ſo eagerly bent upon burn- 
ing as a heretic a man who neither deſerved ſuch an 
injurious title, nor ſuch a dreadful fate. In the firſ 


by his writings, great commotions in Bohemia, and had 
rendered the clergy of all ranks and orders extremely 
odious in the eyes of the people; The biſhops, therefore, 


very ſenſible, that their honours and advantages, their 


credit and authority, were in the greateſt danger of being Th 
reduced to nothing, if this reformer ſhould return again and 
to hjs country, and continue to write and declaim againſt ex 
tne cle: gy with the ſame freedom that he had formerly the 
done. Hence they left no means unemployed to ac- Col 
complith his ruin; they laboured night and day, they ma 
formed plots, they bribed men in power, they uſed, in wh 
ſhort, every method that could have any tendency to rid ob 
them of ſuch a formidable adverſary [x]. It may be ob- DE 
ſerved ſecondiy, that, in the council of Conflance, there Ne 


the citations therein contained into ſeveral notes, 

[x] The bribery and corruption that was employed in bringing 
about the rain of JOHN Huss, are manifeſt from the following re- 
markable paffages oi the Diarium Huffiticum of LAUR. BYZ1- 
NIUS, p. 135. (fee LuUDEw1GI Reliquiæ, tom. vi.) Clerus perverſus 
precipue in regus Bohemie et Marchionatu Moravia condemnationem 


cipitated the ruin ef thete two eminent reformers; and he has thrown 


werſis procuravtuit et ad ipſius conſenſit interitum. And again, p. 150. 
Clerus perverſus regni Bobemiæ et Marchionatus Morawie, et præci- 
gue Fj:ſcopi, Abbales, Canonici, plebani, et religigſi ipſius fideles ac ſa- 
lutiferas admonitiones, adbortationes, ipſorum pompam, ſymonian, 
avaritiam, foraicationem, vitaque deteflande abominationein dete. 
gentes, ferre non valendo, PECUNIARUM CONTRIBUTIONE ad ipſius 
extincticnem faciendo procurarunt. | 3 

| 4 % were 
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loked upon themſelves as perſonally offended by Johx 
Huss, and who demanded his life as the only ſacrifice 
mat could ſatisfy their vengeance. Huss, as has been 
already mentioned, was not only attached to the party of 
the Realiſis, but was peculiarly ſevere in his oppoſition 
0 their adverſaries. And now he was ſo unhappy, as to 
be brought before a tribunal which was principally com- 
poled of the Nominali/ts, with the famous JOHN GER80N 
it their head, who was the zealous patron of that faction, 
and the mortal enemy of Huss. Nothing could equal 
the vindictive pleaſure the Nominaliſis felt from an event 
that put this unfortunate priſoner in their power, and 
ave them an opportunity of ſatisfying their vengeance 
to the full; and accordingly, in their Letter to LEWIS, 
king of France [y], they do not pretend to deny that Huss 
fell a victim to the reſentment of their ſect, which is alſo 
confirmed by the hiſtory of the council of Conſtance. 
The animoſities that always reigned among the Real:/ts 
and Nominaliſis were at this time carried to the greateſt 
exceſs imaginable, Upon every occaſion that offered, 
they accuſed each other of hereſy and impiety, and had 
conſtantly recourſe to corporal puniſhments to decide the 
matter. The Nominaliſis procured the death of Huss, 


DE WESALIA, who was attached to the party of the 


azainft the holy Ghoſt [a], and exhibited the moſt mi- 
ſerable ſpectacle of inhuman bigotry to the Chriſtian 
world. The averſion which JohN Huss and IEROM, 
his companion, had againſt the Germans was a third 


[y] See BaLuUzii Miſcell. tom. iv. p. 534. in which we find the 
following paſſage: Suſcitawit Deus doctores catholicos, Petrum de Al- 
hach, Johannem de Gerſono, et alios quam plures doctiſſimos homines 

"minales, qui conwocati ad Concilium Conſtantienſe, ad quod citati 
Juorunt heretici et nominatim Hieronymus et Fohannes—ditos hereticos 
Pr quadraginta dies diſputando ſuperaverant. z 


ej 

ior. 153 5, Fol. elxili. | 

1 040 In the Examen mentioned in the preceding note, we find the 
wing ttriking paſſage, which may ſhew us the extravagant 
circumſtance 


— — —— ee nies << SE AS AA AAAS A. AI, 


who was a Realiſt; and the Realiſis, on the other hand, 
obtained, in the year 1479, the condemnation of Joan 


8] See the Examen Magiſtrale et Theologicale Mag. Joh. de 
alia, in ORTUINLGRATII Faſciculo rerum expetend. et fugiendar, 


ä 


— 


Nominalifts [z]. Theſe contending ſects carried their 
blind fury ſo far as to charge each other with the ſin 
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circumſtance that contributed to determine their unhay 
fate. This averſion they declared publicly at Prapus 
upon all oecaſions, both by their words and actions; Ft 
were they at any pains to conceal it even in the council 
of Conſtance, where they accuſed them of preſumption and 


deſpotiſm in the ſtrongeſt terms [5J. The Germans, on 


the other hand, remembring the affront they had received 
in the univerſity of Prague by the means of Johx Huss, 
burned with reſentment and rage both againſt him and 
his unfortunate friend ; and as their influence and ay- 
thority were very great in the council, there is no doubt 
that they employed them, with the utmoſt zeal, againſt 
thefe two formidable adverſaries. Beſides; Jony 
HorrMHAx, the famous rector of the univerſity of Pragus 
whom Huss had been the occaſion of expelling from 
that city together with the Germans, and who was in 
conſcquence thereof become his moſt virulent enemy, 
was conlecrated biſhop of Miſnia in the year 1413, and 
held in this council the moſt illuſtrious rank _ the 


delegates of the German church. This circumſtance 


was alſo moſt unfavourable to Huss, and was, no doubt, 
in the event detrimental to his cauſe, 5 
The circumſtances now mentioned, as contributing to 
the unhappy fate of this good man, are, as we fee, all 
drawn from the reſentment and prejudices of his enemies, 
and have not the leaſt colour of equity. It muſt, how- 


length. to which the diſputes between the Nominaliſis and Reals | 
were now carried: Quts 21; ipſe Diabolus ſeminavit illam xiganian 
inter Philoſophos et inter Theologos, ut tanta fit diſſenſio, etiam animo- 
ram, inter diwerſa opinautes! Adeo ut fi univer ſulia quiſquam Realia 
negaverit, exiſtimetur IN SPIRITUM SANCTUM PECCAVISSE, inne 
ſummo et maximo peccaty plenus creditur contra Deum, contra Cbriſi- 
anam religionem, contra juflitiam, contra omnem politiam graviter de- 


liguiſſe. Unde bat cecitas mentis niſi a Diabolo, qui phantaſias noſtrut 
illudit? We ſee by this paſſage that the Realif 


a s charged their ad. 
verſaries (whoſe only crime was the abſurdity of calling univerſa 
ideas mere denominations) with fin againt the Holy Ghoſt, with 
tranſgreſſion againſt God, and againit the Chriſtian religion, and 
with a violation of all the laws of juſtice and civil polity. . 
[4] Sce THeOD. DE NIEM, Invefiva in Job. XXIII, in 
Ha RDTII Acdtis Concilu Conſtaut. tom. ii. p. 450. Improperabat 
etiam in publico Alamannis, dicendo, quod efſent præſumptudſi et wellent 
ubique per orbem dominarti . . . Sicque factum fuiſſet ſæpe in Bohemia, | 


ubi volentes etiam dominari Alamauni VIOLENTER exinde RE PULS 


et MALE TRACTATI fuiſſent, 
ever, 


Cap, II. Doctors, Church-Government, &c, 


er, be confeſſed, that there appeared one mark of herefy C 


n the conduct of this reformer, which, according to the 
jotions that prevailed in this century, might expoſe him 
condemnation with ſome ſhadow of reaſon and juſtice ; 
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| mean, his inflexible obſtinacy, which the church of 
R mz always confidered as a grievous hereſy even in thoſe 


whoſe errors were of little moment, We muſt conſider 


zoled to repreſent the univerſal church, to confeſs his 


with ſufficient plainneſs, that he looked upon the church 
as fallible. All this certainly was moſt enormouſly 
criminal and intolerably heretical, according to the ge- 


dis man, as called before a council, which was ſup- 


fults and to abjure his errors. This he obſtinately re- 
fuſed to do, unleſs he was previouſly convicted of error; 

here, therefore, he reſiſted the authority of the catholic 
church, demanded a rational proof of the juſtice of the 
ſentence it had pronounced againſt him, and intimated, 


neral opinion of the times. For it became a dutiful fon 
of the church to renounce his eye-ſight, and to fubmit | 
both his judgment and his will, without any exception 


or reſervation, to the judgment and will of that holy 


infallibility of all her deciſions. This ghoſtly mother 


ring perfection and authority were called in queſtion, 
the rule which PLIN y obſerved in his conduct towards 
the Chriſtians. When they perſevered, ſays he in his 
$ letter to TRAJAN [ei, 1 put my threats into execution, 
from a perſuaſion that whatever their confeſſion might 
* be, their audacious and invincible obſtinacy deſerved 
*an exemplary puniſhment.” 


Joux Huss and IE ROME of Prague, the famous Wick- 
LIFF, whoſe opinions they were ſuppoſed to adopt, and 
no was long ſince dead, was called from his reſt be- 
lore this ghoſtly tribunal, and his memory was ſolemnly 
branded with infamy by a decree of the council. On 
ne 4th day of May, in the year 1415, a long liſt of 
Propoſitions, invidiouſly culled out of his writings, was 
le] PLIN, Epiſt. lix. x. ep. 97. Perſeverantes duci Juli. Neque 


378 dubitabam, qualecumgque eſſet, quod faterentur, per vicaciam cerle 
Mexibilem obftinationem debere puniri. 


VIII. Before ſentence had been pronounced againſt 


mother, under a firm belief and entire perſuaſion of the 


had, for many ages paſt, followed, whenever her uner- 


The council 
iſſue out a 
decree a- 
gainſt the 
writings and 
aſhes of 
Wickliff. 
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examined and condemned, and an order was iſſued out 
to commit all his works, together with his bones, to the 


flames. On the 14th of June following, the aſſembled 


fathers paſſed the famous decree, which took the cup 
from the laity in the celebration of the euchariſt, or- 
dered that the Lord's ſupper ſhould be received by them only 
in one kind, i. e. the bread, and rigorouſly prohibited the 
communion in both kinds, This decree was occaſioned by 
complaints that had been made of the conduct of 
JacoBtLLUs DE Maisa, curate of the pariſh of c. 
Michael at Prague, who, about a year before this, had 
been perſuaded by PETER of Dreſden, to adminiſter the 
Lord's ſupper in both kinds, .and was followed in this by 
ſeveral churches [4]. The council, being informed of 


this matter by a certain Bohemian biſhop, thought pro- 


per to oppoſe with vigour the progreſs of this here; 
and therefore they enacted the ſtatute, which ordered the 


communion to be adminiſtred to the laity but in one kind, and 


which obtained the force and ee of a law in the 


The ſens 


tence of the 
council a- 
gainſt John 
Petit. 


church of Rome. 
IX. In the ſame year, che opinion of JOHN Perir, 


doctor of divinity at Paris [e], who maintained, that | 


every individual had an undoubted right to take away 
the life of a tyrant, was brought before the council, and 
was condemned as an odious and deteſtable hereſy ; but 
both the name and perſon of the author were ſpared, on 
account of the powerful patrons, under whoſe protection 


he had defended that pernicious doctrine. JoHN, duke 


of Burgundy, had, in the year 1407, employed a band of 
ruffians to aſſaſſinate LEWIS, duke of Orleans, only bro- 
ther of CHARLES VI, king of France. While the whole 


city of Paris was in an uproar in conſequence of this 


horrible deed, PETIT juſtified it in a public oration, in 
preſence of the Dauphin and the princes of the blood, 
afirming, that the duke had done a laudable action, and 
that it was lawful to put a tyrant to death, in any Wa), 
either by vidlence, or fraud, and without any form of law a 
Juſtice; nay, even in oppoſition to the moſt ſolemn contra6is 


4] BYZINI Diarium Huſſiticum, p. 124. 

le] Some hiſtorians have erroneoully repreſented PETIT 383 
lawyer. See Dr. « SMOLLET) s Hiſtory of England, vol. ii, p. 46% 
in 4to. 
gud 
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obſerved, that by tyrants this doctor did not mean the 
ſupreme rulers of nations, but thoſe more powerful and 
infolent ſubjects, who abuſed their wealth and credit to 
bring about meaſures that tended to the diſhonour of 
their ſovereign and the ruin of their country FJ. The 
univerſity of Paris pronounced a ſevere and rigorous 
ſentence againſt the author of this pernicious opinion 
and the council of Conſtance, after much deliberation and 
debate, condemned the opinion without mentioning the 
author. This determination of the council, though mo- 
diked with the utmoſt clemency and mildneſs, was not 
ratified by the new pontif MARTIN V, who dreaded too 
much the formidable power of the duke of Burgundy to 


to that ambitious prince [g]. . 

X. After theſe and other tranſactions of a like nature, 
it was now time to take into conſideration a point of 
more importance than had yet been propoſed, even the 
reformation of the church in its head and in its members, 
by ſetting bounds to the deſpotiſm and corruption of the 
Roman pontifs, and to the luxury and immorality of a 
licentious clergy. It was particularly with a view to 
this important object, that the eyes of all Europe were 
hxed upon the council of Conſtance, from a univerſal 
perſuaſion of the neceſſity of this reformation, and an 
ardent deſire of ſeeing it happily brought into execution. 
Nor did the aſſembled fathers deny, that this reformation 
was the principal end of their meeting. Yet this falu- 
tary work had ſo many obſtacles in the paſſions and in- 
| tereſts of thoſe very perſons by whom it was to be ef- 


7] This appears manifeſtly from the very diſcourſe of PzTIT, 
which the reader may ſee in LENFANT'S Hiftory of the council of Piſa, 
tom. ii. P. 303 *. See alſo AuGusT. LEYSERI Diff. qua memo- 
ram Joh. Burgundi et doctrinam Fob. Parwi de cede perduellium 
vindicat. W itteberg. 1735, in 4to. | 

Ig] BoulLay, Hiftor. Acad. Pariſ. tom. v. p. 113. et paſſim.— 


b. 184. —GERSON IS Opera a Du Pinio edita, tom. v.— BATLE, 
Diction. tom. iii. P. 2268, | FE! 


XIX. 
done. 
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and oaths of fidelity and allegiance. It is however to be © ENT. 


XV. 
PAR Y II. 


confirm a ſentence which he knew would be diſpleaſing 


The hopes 
of a refor- 
mation in 
the church 
fruſtrated. 


iected, that little could be expected, and ſtill leſs was 


RGEN TRE, Collectio Judicior. de nowis erroribus, tom, 1. part II. 


See alſo the ſame author's Hiſtory of the Council of Conſtance, book iii. 


Wo 
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e EN r. done. The cardinals and dignified clergy, whoſe in, N perſe 
p . l. tereſt it was that the church ſhould remain in its comp Tue 
x SEA U. and diſordered ſtate, employed all their eloquence ani 1 
art to prevent its reformation; and obſerved, among I ber 

other artful pretexts, that a work of ſuch high momem Cres 

and importance could not be undertaken with any pro. n 

ſpect of ſucceſs, until a new pontif was elected. And, te 

what was {till more ſhocking, the new pontif MART Wan. 

was no ſooner raiſed to that high dignity, than he em- 

ployed his authority to elude and fruſtrate every effort that Wl not 

was made to ſet this ſalutary work on foot; and made it con 


appear moſt evidently, by the laws he enacted, that no: of 
thing was more foreign from his intention than the re. 40 
formation of the clergy, and the reſtoration of the ll 0 
church to its primitive purity. Thus this famous Wil the 
council, after fitting three years and ſix months, was Will © 
diſſolved on the 22d day of April, 1418, without having de 
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a witnels of the proceedings of this aſſembly, being car- 
ried off by a ſudden death on the 21ſt day of February, 
in the year 1431, juſt about the time when the council 
was to meet. He was immediately ſucceeded by G4- 
BRIEL CONDOLMERUS, a native of Venice, and biſhop of 
Sienna, who is known in the. papal lift by the title of 
'Evcenivs IV. This pontif approved of all the mes 
ſures that had been entered into by his predeceſſor in fe- 
lation to the aſſembling of the council of Baſil, which 
was accordingly opened the 23d of July, 1431, under 
the ſuperintendence of cardinal JuLIAN CESARINI, wh 

5 _— performe 


effected what was the chief deſign of their aſſembling, ſer 

| and put off to a future aſſembly of the fame kind, il 
| which was to be ſummoned five years after this period, N. 
Nt that pious defign of purifying a .corrupt church, which Wl n 
| had been ſo long the object of the expectations and de- W 
j fires of all good Chriſtians. | Wi 
| A council XI. Five years and more elapſed without a council's 1 
þ por ur eo being called. The remonſtrances, however, of thoſe . 
[ thereforma- Whoſe zeal for the reformation of the church intereſted d 
il row - the them in this event, prevailed, at length, over the pretexts Wl " 
1 bein at- and ſtratagems that were employed to put it off fron WW " 
3 tempted in time to time, and MaRrTin V ſummoned a council to 
6 | vain, meet at Pavia, from whence it was removed to Sienna, ll © 
At and from chence to Baſil. The pontif did not live to be 
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performed the functions of preſident in the place of e EN x. 

EUGENIUS. 85 f | 95 NO N 
The two grand points that were propoſed to the deli- __ 

teration of this famous council, were, the. union of ' 

Creek and Latin churches, and the reformation of the church 

univerſal both in its head and in its members, according to 

the reſolution that had been taken in the council of Con- 

flance. For that the Roman pontifs, who were conſidered 

as the head of the church, and the biſnops, prieſts, and 

monks, who were looked upon as its members, were be- 

come exceſſively corrupt; and that, to uſe the expreſſion 

of the prophet in a fimilar caſe, the whole head was fich, 

and the whole heart faint, was a matter of fact too ſtriking 

to eſcape the knowledge of the obſcureſt individual. On 


3 Se — > 


: the other hand, as it appeared by the very form of the 
council [þ], by its method of proceeding, and by the firſt 
; decrees that were enacted by its authority, that the aſ- 
enmbled fathers were in earneſt and firmly reſolved to 
anſwer the end and purpoſe of their meeting, EUuGE- 


„ius IV was much alarmed at the proſpect of a refor- 
mation, which he feared above all things, and beholding 
with terror the zeal and deſigns of theſe ſpiritual phy- 
ſicians, he attempted twice the diſſolving of the council. 
Theſe repeated attempts were vigorouſly and ſucceſsfully 
oppoſed by the aſſembled fathers, who proved by the 
decrees of the council of Conſtance, and by other argu- 
ments equally concluſive, that the council was ſuperior, 
in point of authority, to the Roman pontif. This con- 
troverſy, which was the firit that had ariſen between the 
council and the pope, was terminated, in the month of 
November 1433, by the filence and conceſſions of the 
latter, who, the month following, wrote a letter from 
Rome, containing his approbation of the council, and his 
acknowledgement of its authority [i]. : 


: tf [hb] By the form of the council, Dr. Mos HEIM undoubtedly | 
f means the diviſion of the cardinals, archbiſhops, biſhops, abbots, Sc. 
[ into four equal claſſes, without any regard to the nation or province 


by which they were ſent. This prudent arrangement prevented the 
cabals and intrigues of the Italians, whoſe biſhops were much more 
numerous than thoſe of other nations, and who, by their number, 
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might have had it in their power to retard or defeat the laudable 
Purpoſe the council had in view, had things been otherwiſe or- 
| dered, | | | 
| Li] The hiſtory of this grand and memorable council is yet want- 
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the council oath that they would ſubmit to the decrees that ſhould 
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CENT, XII. Theſe preliminary meaſures being finiſhed, the 

XV. council proceeded with zeal and activity to the accom. 
pliſhment of the important purpoſes for which it wx 
The decrees aſſembled. The pope's legates were admitted as member 
and acts of of the council, but not before they had declared upon 


* Bafl. be enacted in it, and more particularly that they would 


adhere to the laws that had been made in the council of 
Conſtance, in relation to the ſupremacy of general council 
and the ſubordination of the pontifs to their authority and | 
juriſdiction. Nay, theſe very laws, which the popes beheld 
with ſuch averſion and horror, were ſolemnly renewed by 
the council the 26th of June, in the year 14.34, and, 
on the gth of the ſame month in the following year, the 
Annats, as they were called, were publickly aboliſhed, 
notwithſtanding the oppoſition that was made to this 
meaſure by the legates of the Roman ſee. On the 2xth 
of March, 14.36, a confeffion of faith was read, which 
every pontif was to ſubſcribe on the day of his election, 
the number of cardinals was reduced to twenty-four, and 
the papal impoſitions, called Expectatives, Reſervations, 
and Provi/tons, were entirely annulied. Theſe meaſures, 
with others of a like nature, provoked EUGeNn1vus to the 


— — RO ln — — ON — ta, — — — 


ing. The learned SrEPREN BaLUz1vus (as we find in the Hiftort 
de l Academie des Inſcriptions et des Belles Lettres, tom. vi. p. 544) 
and after him Mr. LENFANT, promiſed the world a hiſtory of this 
council, but neither of theſe valuable writers performed their pro- 
miſe “. The aGs of this famous aſſembly have been collected, with 
incredible induſtry, in a great number of volumes, from various 
archives and libraries, at the expence of RUDOLPHUs AUGUSTUS, 
duke of Brunſwick, by the very learned and laborious HERMAN 
van der HARDT. They are preſerved, as we are informed, in the 
library at Hanover, and they certainly deſerve to be drawn from their 
retreat and publiſhed to the world. In the mean time, the curioui 
may conſult the Abridgment of the Acts of this council, which were 
publiſhed in 8 vo at Paris, in the year 1512, and which I have made 
uſe of in this Hiſtory, as alſo the following authors: ANI 
SVLVII Lib. duo de Concilio Baſileenſi.—E DPMUN. RICAERIVS, 
Hiftor. Concilior. General. lib. iii. cap. i,—HENR. CANISII Lectiones 
Antique, tom. iv. p. 447. . | 


Dr. Mosne1M has here been guilty of an overſight ; for LEXFAX! 
did in reality perform his promiſe, and compoſed the Hiſtory of the Council of 
Baſil, which he blended with his Hiſtory of the War of the Huſſites, on account 
of the connexion that there was between theſe two ſubjects, and alſo becauſe 
his advanced age prevented his indulging himſelf in the hope of being able? 
Live a full and complcie Hiſtory of the council of Baſil apart. | 

higheh: 
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hizheſt degree, and made him form a deſign either for C ENT, 
removing this troubleſome and enterprizing council into . a bg IM 
lah, or of ſetting up a new council in oppoſition to it, * 
which might fix bounds to its zeal for the reformation 
of the church. Accordingly, on the 7th of May, in the 
year 14.37, the aſſembled fathers having, on account of 
the Greeks, come to a reſolution of holding the council 
at Baſil, Avignon, or ſome city in the dutchy of Savoy, 
the intractable pontif oppoſed this motion, and maintain- 
ed that it ſhould be transferred into Italy. Each of the 
contending parties perſevered, with the utmoſt obſtina- 
cy, in the refolution they had taken; and this occaſioned 
a warm and violent conteſt between the pope and the 
council, The latter ſummoned EUGENTUS to appear 
before them at Baſil the 26th day of July, 1437, in order 
to give an account of his conduct; but the pontif, inſtead 
of complying with this ſummons, iſſued out a decree, by 
which he pretended. to diſſolve the council and to aſ- 
ſemble another at Ferrara. This decree, indeed, was 
| treated with the utmoſt contempt by the council, which, 
with the conſent of the emperor, the king of France, and 
ſeveral other princes, continued its deliberations at Bajil, 
and, on the 28th of September, in this ſame year, pro- 
nounced a ſefitence of contumacy againſt the rebellious 
| ponitif, for having refuſed. to obey their order. | 
XIII. In the year 1438, EUGENIUs in perſon opened The council 
the council; which he had ſummoned to meet at Ferrara, of Ferrara 
| 3 | | held by Eu- 
and at the ſecond ſeſſion thundered out an excommuni- ok 
| cation againſt the fathers aſſembled at Baſil. The prin= 
cipal buſineſs that was to be tranſacted in the pontif's 
council was the propoſed reconciliation between the 
Greek and Latin churches, and, in order to bring this 
ſalutary and important deſign to a happy iſſue, the em- 
beror JohN PzLxolocus, the Grecian patriarch 
Joskrnus, with the moſt eminent biſhops and doctors 
among the Greeks, arrived in /taly, and appeared in perſon 
| Ferrara. What animated, in a particular manner, 
the zeal of the Greeks in this negotiation; was the ex- 
Temity to which they were reduced by the Turks, and 
the pleaſing hope, that their reconciliation with the 
oman pontif would contribute to engage the Latins in 
their cauſe. Be that as it may, there was little done at 
Voi. III. R — Ferrara, 
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C E N T. Ferrara, where matters were carried on too ſlowly to xf. 


XV. 


PAR I II. 


„* 


—BS 


The church 
afflicted 


with a 


ſchiſm. 
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ford any proſpect of an end of their diſſenſions; but the 
negotiations were more ſucceſsful at Florence, whither 
EvuGENIvus removed the council about the beginning 
the year 1439, on account of the plague that broke ou 
at Ferrara, On the other hand, the council of Baſ, 
exaſperated by the imperious proceedings of ERNI, 
depoſed him from the papacy on the 25th of June, in 
the year 1439, which vigorous meaſure was not approved 
of by the European kings and princes. It may be eaſiy 
conceived what an impreſſion this ſtep made upon the 
affronted pontif; he loſt all patience ; and devoted, for 
the ſecond time, to hell and damnation the members d 
the council of Baſil, by a ſolemn and moſt ſevere ei, 
in which alſo he declared all their acts null, and all their 
proceedings unlawful. This new peal of papal thunder 
was held in deriſion by the council of Baſil, who, per. 
fiſting in their purpoſe, elected another pontif, and raiſed 
to that high dignity AMADEvs, duke of Savoy, who then 
lived in the moſt profound ſolitude at a delicious retreat, 
called Ripaille, upon the borders of the Leman Lake, and 
who is known in the papal liſt by the name of FELIX V. 
XIV. This election was the occaſion of the revival 
of that deplorable ſchiſm, which had formerly rent the 
church, and which had been terminated with ſo muci 
difficulty, and after ſo many vain and fruitleſs efforts, at 
the council of Conſtance. Nay, the new breach was ſtil 
more lamentable than the former one, as the flame ws 
kindled not only between two rival pontifs, but all 
between the two contending councils of Baſil and Fl 
rence, The greateſt part of the church ſubmitted to the 
Juriſdiction, and adopted the cauſe of EUGEN LUS; whil 
FELIix was acknowledged, as lawful pontif, by a gret 
number of academies, and, among others, by the famou 
univerſity of Paris, as alſo in ſeveral kingdoms and pro- 
vinces. The council of Baſil continued its deliberations 
and went on enacting laws and publiſhing edicts until the 
year 1443, notwithſtanding the efforts of EUGENIUS and 
his adherents to put a ſtop to their proceedings. Ant 
though in that year the members of the council retire 
to their reſpective places of abode, yet they declared pud- 
licly that the council was not diſſolved, but would rev 
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its deliberations at Bal, Lyons, or Lauſanne, as ſoon as 
a proper opportunity was offered. | 

In the mean time, the council of Florence, with Evu- 
Ckvios at its head, was chiefly employed in reconciling 
the differences between the Greeks and Latins; which 
weighty buſineſs was committed to the prudence, zeal, 
and piety, of a ſelect number of eminent men on both 
des. The moſt diſtinguiſhed among thoſe whom the 
Greeks choſe for this purpoſe was the learned BESSARION, 
who was afterwards raiſed to the dignity of cardinal in 
the Roman church. This great man, engaged and ſe- 
duced by the ſplendid preſents and promiſes of the Latin 
pontif, employed the whole extent of his authority, and 
the power of his eloquence, nay, he had recourſe even 
to promiſes and threatnings, to perſuade the Greeks to 
accept the conditions of peace, that were propoſed by 
Eucenius. Theſe conditions required their conſent 


from the Son, as well as from the Father ;—that departed 
fouls were purified in the infernal regions, by a certain kind 
| of fire, before their admiſſion to the preſence and viſion of the 
Deity ;—that unleavened bread might be uſed in the ad- 
miniſtration of the Lord's ſupper ;—and laſtly, which was 
the main and principal thing inſiſted upon by the Latins, 


which the Greeks were obliged to ſubmit, all except 
Mark of Epheſus, whom neither entreaties nor rewards 
| could move from his purpoſe, or engage to ſubmit to a 
reconciliation founded upon ſuch conditions. And in- 
| deed this reconciliation, which had been brought about 
by various ſtratagems, was much more ſpecious than 
lolid, and had by no means ftability ſufficient to aſſure 
its duration, We find accordingly, that the Grecian 
deputies were no ſooner returned to Conftantinople, than 
they declared publicly that all things had been carried 


Ne on, at Florence, by artifice and fraud, and renewed the 
nd ſchiſm, which had been ſo imperfectly healed a little 
d lime before. The council of Florence put an end to its 
of deliberations on the 26th of April, in the year 1442 [, 
j. 


[*] The Hiſtory of this council, and of the frauds and ſtratagems 


R 2 without 


to the following points: — That the holy Spirit proceeded 


that the Roman pantif was the ſupreme judge, the true head of 
the univerſal church. Such were the terms of peace to 


Wat were practiſed in it, was compoſed by that learned Grecian 
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C E N T. without having executed any of the deſigns, that were 
* ropoſed by it, in a ſatisfactory manner. For, beſide 
PART II Þ l Y 5 $ 
the affair of the Greeks, they propoſed bringing the 
Armenians, Jacobites, and more particularly the Aby. 
ſinians, into the boſom of the Roman church; but this 

project was attended with as little ſucceſs as the other. 
| Which is XV. EUCENIVUs IV, who had been the occaſion of 
ran und the new ſchiſm in the ſee of Rome, died in the month of 

cr e pon- 8 

tificate f February, 1447, and was ſucceeded, in a few weeks, b 
Nicholas V. THOMAS DE SARZANO, biſhop of Bologna, who filled the 
pontiſicate under the denomination of NicnoLas V. 
This eminent prelate had, in point of merit, the beſt 
pretenſions poſſible to the papal throne. He was diſtin. 
guiſhed by his erudition and genius; he was a zealous 
patron and protector of learned men; and, what was 
{ſtill more laudable, he was remarkable for his moders- 
tion, and for the meek and pacific ſpirit that diſcovered 
itſelf in all his conduct and actions. Under his pontif- 
cate the European princes, and more eſpecially the king 
of France, exerted their warmeſt endeavours to reſtore 
tranquillity and union in the Latin church, and their 
efforts were crowned with the defired ſucceſs. For, in 
the year 1449, FELIX V reſigned the papal chair, and 
returned to his delicious hermitage at Ripaille, while the 
fathers of the council of Baſil aſſembled at Lauſanne [l, 
ratified his voluntary abdication, and, by a ſolemn de- 
cree, ordered the univerſal church to ſubmit to the juri- 
dition of NicHoLAs as their lawful pontif. On the 
other hand, NicHoLas proclaimed this treaty of peace 
with great pomp on the 18th of June, in the ſame yet, 
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SYLVESTER SGYROPULUS, whoſe work was publiſhed at the Hagul 
in the year 1660, with a Latin tranſlation, a preliminary diſcourk, 
and ample notes, by the learned RoBERT CREIGHTON, a native dl 
Great Britain. This Hiſtory was refuted by LEO ALLATIUS, 0 
work entitled, Exercitationes in Creightoni Apparatum, Verfuonen t 
Notas ad Hiſtoriam Concilii Florentini ſcriptam a Sguropolo, Romæ, 
1674, 4to. See the ſame author's Perpetua Conſenſio Eccleſia Oriental. 
et Occident. p. 875. as alſo MABILLON. Muſeum Italicum, tom.. 
P. 243.—SPANHEMIUS, De perpetua diſſenſiune Eccleſ. Orient. a 
Occident. tom. 11. opp. p. 491.—HERMANN, Hifloria concertat. a 
Fane azymo, part II. cap. v. p. 124. | 

[i The abdication of FELIX V was made on the gth of April 
1449, and it was ratified the 16th day of the month, by the allem- 
bled fathers at Lauſanne, 
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and ſet the ſeal of his approbation and authority to the 
acts and decrees of the council of Bail. This pontif 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in a very extraordinary manner, by 
| his love of learning, and by his ardent zeal for the pro- 
pagation of the liberal arts and ſciences, which he pro- 
moted in Italy, with great ſucceſs, by the encouragement 
| he granted to the learned Greeks, who came from Con- 
antinople into that country n]. The principal occaſion 
of his death was the fatal revolution that threw this 


| Turks; this melancholy event preyed upon his ſpirits, 

and at length ended his days on the 24th of March, in 

| the year 1455. 

| XVI, His ſucceſſor ALPpHonsUs BoRGIA, who was a 
| native of Spain, and is known in the papal lift by the 
| denomination of CaLixTvus III, was remarkable for no- 

| thing but his zeal in animating the Chriſtian princes to 


| he died in the year 1458. ENEAS SYLvius PiccoLo- 
MINI, who ſucceeded him in the pontihcate that ſame 


more illuſtrious, not only by his extenſive genius and 
the important tranſactions that were carried on during 
his adminiſtration, but alſo by the various and uſeful 
| productions with which he enriched the republic of let- 
ters. The luſtre of his fame was, indeed, tarniſhed by 
| a ſcandalous proof which he gave of his fickleneſs and 
| inconſtancy, or rather perhaps of his bad faith ; for af- 
| ter having vigorouſly defended, againſt the pontifs, the 


| tained with peculiar boldneſs and obſtinacy the cauſe of 

the council of Baſil againſt EuGenius IV, he ignomi- 
| ouſly renounced theſe generous principles upon his ac- 
ceſſion to the pontificate, and acted in direct oppoſition 
to them during the whole courſe of his adminiſtration, 
| Thus, in the year 1460, he denied publicly that the pope 
| Was fubordinate to a general council, and even prohibited 
al appeals to ſuch a council under the ſevereſt penalties. 


n] See Dou. GroRGn Vita Nicolai V, ad fidem veterum Mo- 
| YUmentorum : to which is added a treatiſe, entitled, Di/quijitio de 
Micclai V, erga litteras et litteratos viros Patrocinio, publithed in 4to 
| at Rome, in the year 1742. 5 5 

— . e 5 "SME 


dignity and prerogatives of general councils, and main- 
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capital of the Grecian empire into the hands of the 


Pius II. 


make war upon the Turks; his reign alſo was ſhort, for 


| year, under the title of Prius II, rendered his name much 
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el, and the authority of a general council declared ſuperior to that 


tion to the biſhoprics in France, and the collation of certain benefices of the 
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The year following, he obtained from LEwIS XI, kine 
of France, the abrogation of the Pragmatic Sanctin, 
which favoured, in a particular manner, the pretenſions 
of the general councils to ſupremacy in the church [y], 


T7 [x] There was a famous edict, entitled, The Prapmuti 
Sanction, iſſued out by LEWIS IX, who, though he is honoured with 
a place in the Kalendar, was yet a zealous aſſertor of the liberty and 
privileges of the Gallican church againſt the deſpotic encroachment; 
and pretenſions of the Roman pontifs. It was againſt their tyran- 
nical proceedings and intolerable extortions, that this edi was 
chiefly leveled; and though ſome creatures of the court of Roe have 
thrown out infinuations of its being a ſpurious production, yet the 
contrary is evident from its having been regiſtred, as the authentic 
edict of that pious monarch, by the parliament of Paris in the yer 
1461, by the ſtates of the kingdom aſſembled at Tours in the year 
1483, and by the univerſity of Paris in 1491.—See, for a farther ac- 
count of this edict, the excellent Hifory of France (begun by the 
Abbe VELLY, and continued by M. VILLARET), vol. vi. p. 57. 
The edit which Dr. MoSHEIM has in view here, is the Frog. 
matic Sanction that was drawn up at Bourges, in the year 1438, by 
CHARLES VII king of France, with the conſent of the meſt eminent 
prelates and grandees of the nation, who were aſſembled at that 
place. This edict (which was abſolutely neceſſary in order to de- 
liver the French clergy from the vexations they ſuffered from the en- 
croachments of the popes, ever ſince the latter had fixed their reſ- 
dence at Avignon) conſiſted of twenty-three articles, in which, 
among other ſalutary regulations, the elections to vacant Henefices 
were reſtored to their ancient purity and freedom“; the Annates and 
other pecuniary pretenſions and encroachments of the pontifs aboliſh- 


of the pope. This edict was drawn up in concert with the fathers 
of the council of Baſil, and the twenty three articles it contains, 
wer? taken from the decrees of that council ; though they were ad- 
mitted by the Gallican church with certain modifications, which the 
nature of the times, and the manners of the nation, rendered ex- 
pedient. Such then was the Pragmatic Sanction, which pope Pius II 
engaged LEWIS XI (who received upon that occaſion, for him and 
his ſucceſſors, the title of Mgt Chriſtian) to aboliſh by a ſolemn de- 
claration, the full execution of which was, however, prevented by the 
noble ſtand made by the univerſity of Paris in favour of the Prag: 


— @ RD  pewf#f — — pA ©y%Y any os 


That is to ſay, that theſe elections were wreſted out of the hands 6f 
the popes, who had uſurped them, and that, by the Pragmatic Sanction, ever} 
church had the privilege of chuſing its biſhop, and every monaſtery its abbot 
or prior. By the Concordate, or agreement, between Francis I and Leo 
(which was ſubſtituted in the place of the Pragmatic Sanction), the noms 


py 


higher claſs, were veſted in the kings of France, An ample and ſatisfactor) 
account of this convention may be ſeen in biſhop Buxne T's excellent Hiſuy 
of the Reformation, vol. itt. p. 3. and in a book, entitled, Hiſtoire du Dro 
public Eccejiaſtigue Frangois, publiſhed in octavo, in 17437, and in quarto, 


1762. 
2 But 
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But the moſt egregious inſtance of impudence and per- C EN r. 
| fidy that he exhibited to the world was in the year 1463, 5 XV. 5 
when he publiſhed a ſolemn retractation of all that he * * * TOY 
had written in favour of the council of Baſil, and de- 
clared, without either ſhame or heſitation, that, as 
| Exeas SYLVIUS, he was a damnable heretic ; but, as 
Pius II, he was an orthodox pontif. This indecent de- 
| claration was the laſt circumitance, worthy of notice, 
that happened during his pontificate; for he departed 
| this life in the month of July, in the year 1464 []. 
XVII. Paul II, a Venetian by birth, whoſe name Paulus II. 
was PETER BARD, was raiſed to the head of the church 
| in the year 1404, and died in the year 1471. His ad- 
miniſtration was diſtinguiſhed by ſome meaſures, which, 
if we conſider the genius of the times, were worthy of 
praiſe; though it muſt, at the ſame time, be confeſſed 
that he did many things, which were evidently inexcuſa- 
ble, not to mention his reducing the jubile circle to 
twenty-five years; and thus accelerating the return of 
that moſt abſurd and ſuperſtitious ceremony, So that 
his reputation became at leaſt dubious in after-times, 
| and was viewed in different lights by different per- 
ſons [p]. The following pontits, SixTUs IV and In- 
xocENT VIII, whoſe names were FRANCIS ALBESCOLA 


matic Sanction. LEWIS alſo perceiving that he had heen deluded 
into this declaration by the treacherous inſinuations of GEOFFRY, 
biſhop of Arras (whom the pope had bribed with a cardina]'s.cap, 
and large promiſes of a more lucrative kind) took no ſort of pains 
to have it executed, but publiſhed, on the contrary, new edits 
againſt the pecuniary pretenſions and extortions of the court of Rome. 
do that in reality the Pragmatic Sauction was not aboliſhed before 
tie Concordate, or agreement, which was tranſacted between 
FRANCIS I and LEO X, in the year 1517, and was forced upon the 
French nation in oppoſition to the united efforts of the clergy, the 
unverſity, the parliament, and the people. See, for a farther ac- 
count of this matter, DU CLos, Hiftoire de Louis XI, vol. i. 
. 115—132. | „ | | 
C0] Beſides the writers of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, ſee Noyweaux 
128 Hiſtor. et Critique, tom. ii, at the article EN EE SYLVIUS 
lb] PAUL II has had the good fortune to find, in one of the 
| molt eminent and learned men of this age (the famous cardinal 
nix!), a zealous apologiſt. See among the productions of that 
Wu ons prelate, the piece entitled, Pauli II Vita ex Codice Angli cæ 
liothece deſumpta, præmiſſis ipfius vindiciis adverſus Platinam, 
*101que obtrectatores, Rome, 1740, in 4to. ; 
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exceſſive beyond all expreſſion; his only aim was to 10 
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and JohN BAPTISsT CIO, were neither remarkable for 
their virtues nor their vices. The former departed this 
life in the year 1484, and the latter in 1492. Filled 
with the moſt terrible apprehenſions of the danger that 
threatened Europe in general, and /raly in particular, 
from the growing power of the Turks, they both at. 


tempted putting themſelves in a poſture of defence, and 


warmly exhorted the European princes to put a ſtop to 
the progreſs of that warlike people. But many obſtacle; 
aroſe, which prevented the execution of this important 
deſign, and rendered the exhortations of theſe zealous 


pontifs without effect. The other undertakings that 


were projected or carried on, during their continuance at 
the head of the church, are not of importance ſufficient 
to require particular notice. _ | 

XVIII. In the ſeries of pontifs, that ruled the church 
during this century, the laſt, in order of time, was 
ALEXANDER VI, a Spaniard by birth, whoſe name waz 
RODERICG BORGIA. The life and actions of this man 
ſhew, that there was a Nero among the popes as well as 
among the emperors, The crimes and enormities, that 
hiſtory has imputed to this papal Nero, evidently prove 


him to have been, not only deſtitute of all religious and 


virtuous principles, but even regardleſs of decency, and 
hardened againſt the very feeling of ſhame, And, 
though it may be poſſible, that the malignity of his 
enemies may have forged falſe accuſations againſt him, 
and, in ſome inſtances, exaggerated the horror of his 
real crimes; yet there is upon record an authentic liſt of 
undoubted facts, which, both by their number and their 
atrocity, are ſufficient to render the name and memory 
of ALEXANDER VI odious and deteſtable in the eſteem 
even of ſuch as have the ſmalleſt tincture of virtuous 
principles and feelings. An inordinate affection ſor 
his children was the principal ſource, from whence pro- 
ceeded a great part of the crimes he committed. He 


| had four ſons of a concubine with whom he had lived 


many years, among whom was the infamous CSA 
BORGIA. A daughter, named LucRETIA, was likewiſe 
among the fruits of this unlawful commerce. The 
tenderneſs of the pontif for this ſpurious offspring . 
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them with riches and honours 3 and, in the execution of C EN 1. 
this purpoſe, he trampled with contempt upon every 1 XV. 
obbecle, which the demands of juſtice, the dictates of * A T U. 
reaſon, and the remonſtrances of religion, laid in his 1 
way %). Thus he went on in his profligate carreer un- 
til the ycar 1503, when the poiſon, which he and his ſon 
Cx54% had mingled for others who ſtood in the way of 
heir avarice and ambition, cut ſhort, by a happy miſ- 
take, his own days []. | 

XIX. The monaſtic ſocieties, as we learn from a Themonks, 
| multitude of authentic records, and from the teſtimonies 
| of the beſt writers, were, at this time, ſo many herds of 
| zy, illiterate, profligate, and licentious Epicureans, 
| whole views in life were confined to opulence, idleneſs, 
| and pleaſure, The rich monks, particularly thoſe of the 
| BenediRine and Auguſtine orders, perverted their reve— 
| aues to the gratification of their luſts ; and renouncing, 
| in their conduct, all regard to their reſpective rules of 
| diſcipline, drew upon themſelves a popular odium by 
| their ſenſuality and licentiouſneſs [g]. This was matter 

of affliction to many wiſe and good men, eſpecially in 
| France and Germany, who formed the pious deſign of 
ſtemming the torrent of monkiſh luxury, and excited a 
| ſpirit of reformation among that degenerate order [f]. 

| Among the German reformers, who undertook the 
| reſtoration of virtue and temperance in the convents, 
NicuoLas DE Mazey, an Auſtrian abbot, and Nicauo- 
Las DUNKELSPUHL, profeſſor at Vienna, held the firſt 
| rank, They attempted, with unparalleled zeal and 
| alliduity, the reformation of the BenediCtines throughout 


[q] The life of this execrable tyrant has been written in Englith 
by Mr. ALEXANDER GORDON, whoſe work was tranſlated into 
French, and publiſhed at Amfeerdam in 1732. The ſame ſubje& 
as, however, been handled with more moderation by the ingenious 
and learned author of the Hiſtoire du Droit Publ. Eccleſ. Frangois, 
| 3 Hiſtory are ſubjoined the lives of ALEXANDER VI and 
LEO X. | | | + e 
[7] Such is the account which the heſt hiſtorians have given of 
the death of ALEXANDER VI; VOLTAIRE, notwithſtanding, has 

pretended to prove that this pontif died a natural death. 

[5] See MARTINI SENGING, Tuitiones jOrdinis S. Benedicti, ſeu 
Oratio in Concilio Baſileenſi, A. 1433, contra vitia Benedict, recitata, 
m BERNH. PEZII Biblioth. Aſcetica, tom. viii. p. 517. 

{?] See LEIBNITII Pref. ad tom. ii. Scriptor. Brunſvic. p. 40. 
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many. It was this wrangling ſpirit that perpetuated the 


the Mendicants, and more eſpecially the Dominicans and 


queſtions of a religious kind, prevailed among them, and 


_ patience and ſubtilty of the pontifs and their miniſters. 
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all Germany, and ſucceeded ſo far, as to reſtore, at leaſt, 
a certain air of decency and virtue in the monaſteries of 
Swebia, Franconia, and Bavaria ſu]. The reformation 
of the ſame order was attempted in France by many, and 


man, whoſe writings, upon that and on other ſubjects, were 
received with applauſe 20. It is however certain, that 
the greateſt part of the monks, both in France and elſe. 
where, reſiſted, with obſtinacy, the ſalutary attempts of 
tneſe ſpiritual phyſicians, and returned their zeal with 
the worſt treatment that it was poſſible to ſhew them. 

XX. While the opulent monks exhibited to the world 
ſcandalous examples of Juxury, ignorance, lazineſs, and 
licentiouſneſs, accompanied with a barbarous averſion to 
every thing that carried the remoteſt aſpect of ſcience, 


Franciſcans, were chargeable with irregularities of another 
kind, Beſides their arrogance, which was exceſſive, a 
quarrelſome and litigious ſpirit, an ambitious deſire of 
encroaching upon the rights and privileges of others, an 
inſatiable zeal for the propagation of ſuperſtition, and 
the itch of diſputing and of ſtarting abſurd and intricate 


drew upon them juſtly the diſpleaſure and indignation of 


controverſies which had ſubſiſted ſo long between them 
and the biſhops, and indeed the whole ſacerdotal order; 
and it was their vain curioſity and their inordinate paſſion 
for novelty, that made the divines, in the greateſt part 
of the European academies, complain of the dangerous 
and deſtructive errors they had introduced into religion. 
Theſe complaints were repeated, without interruption, 
in all the provinces where the Mendicants had any credit; 
and the ſame complaints were often preſented to the 
court of Rome, where they exerciſed ſufficiently both the 


The different pontifs that ruled the church, during this 


[u] For an account of theſe reformers, ſee Max TIN. K ROPF- 
Bibliotbeca Mellicenſit, ſeu de witis et Scriptis Benedictinor. Mellicen- 
ſium, p. 143. 163. 203. 206. | - 
L] See LIRON, Singularités Hiſiorigues et Literaires, tom. ii. 
P. 49+ | DE 

centuſq; 
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| century, were differently affected towards the Mendi- 
ants; ſome patronized them; others oppoſed them; 
and this circumſtance frequently changed the face of 
things, and, for a long time, rendered the deciſion of 
the conteſt dubious [x]. The perſecution, that was car- 
ried on againſt the Begurns, became alſo an occaſion of 


| increaſing the odium that had been caſt upon the beg- 


tereſts, For the Beguins and Lollards, to eſcape the fury 
of their inveterate enemies, the biſhops and others, fre- 
| quently took refuge in the third order of the Franciſcans, 


mities that oppreſſed them. Nor were their hopes en- 
tirely diſappointed here; but the ſtorm that hitherto 
| purſued them, fell upon their new patrons and protectors, 
| the Mendica ts, who, by affording a refuge to a ſect fo 
odious to the clergy, drew upon themſelves the indigna- 


diffculties and perplexities of various kinds | y]. 

XXI. The more auſtere and rebellious Franciſcans, 
who, ſeparating themſelves from the church, renounced 
their allegiance to the Roman pontifs, and were diſtin- 
euiſhed by the appellation of Fratricelli, or Minorites, 
continued, together with their Tertiaries, the Beghards, 
to carry on an open war againſt the court of Rome. 
Their head quarters were in /taly, in the marquiſate of 


that their leader and chief ruler reſided. They were 
perſecuted about the middle of this century, with the 
greateſt ſeverity, by pope NIcHOLAS V, who employed 


nacy, ſending for that purpoſe ſucceſſively againſt them 


and committing to the flames many of thoſe who remain- 
ed unmoved by all theſe means of converſion [Z]. This 


{x] See LAuNOII Lib. de Canone: Omnis Utrinſque Sexus. opp. 
tom. 1, part I. p. 287 ,—BouULay, Hift. Acad. Pariſ. tom. v. p. 189. 
196. 204. 522. 558. 601. 617. 752,—ANT, WOOD, Antigq. Oxon. 
tom. 1. p. 210. 212. 224. | . 
5] See the preceding century. 8 

185 MAURITIUS SARTIUS, De Antiqua Picentum civitate Cu- 
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ging monks, and was extremely prejudicial to their in- 


Dominicans, and Auguſtinians, hoping that, in the pa- 
tronage and protection of theſe powerful and reſpected 
| ſocieties, they ſhould find a ſecure retreat from the cala- 


| tion of that ſacred order, and were thereby involved in 


The fate of 
the Fratri- 
celli. 


Ancona, and the neighbouring countries; for it was there 


every method he could think of to vanquiſh their obſti- 


the Franciſcan monks, armed hoſts, and civil magiſtrates, 
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CEN T, heavy perſecution was carried on by the ſucceeding pon- 
XV. tifs, and by none with greater bitterneſs and vehemence 
. than by PAUL II; though it is ſaid, that this pope choſe 
f rather to conquer the head- ſtrong and ſtubborn perſere. 
rance of this ſect by impriſonment and exile, than by 

fire and ſword[a]. The Prairicelli, on the other hand, 
animated by the protection of ſeveral perſons of great 
influence, who became their patrons on account of the 
{t:iking appearance of ſanctity which they exhibited to 

the world, oppoſed force to force, and went fo far as to 

put to death ſome of the inquifitors, among whom 
ANGELo of Camaldoli fell a victim to their vengeance [6], 

Nor were the commotions, raiſed by this troubleſome 

ſect, confined to Italy; other countries felt the effects of 

their petulant zeal; and Bohemia and Sileſia (where they 
preached with warmth their favorite doctrine, that the 

true initation of Chriſt conſiſted in beggary, and extreme po- 
verty) became the theatre of this ſpiritual war [e]. The 

king of Bohemia was well aftected to theſe fanatics, grant- 

ed them his protection, and was, on that account, ex- 
communicated by Pavur II [4]. In France, their affairs 

were far from being proſperous; ſuch of them as fell into 

the hands of the inquiſitors were committed to the 

flames ſe], and they were eagerly ſearched after in the 
province of Tholouſe and the adjacent countries, where 

great numbers of them Jay concealed, and endeavoured 

to eſcape the vigilance of their enemies; while ſeveral 


- n * . 
— SV — 4 3 
— ., — —-—- — in ten ern 


promontana, in Ax ELI CALOGERZ Raccolta di Opuſcult Scientific, 
tom. xxxix. p. 39. $1. 97. where we have ſeveral extracts from the 
Manuſcript Dialogue of JacoBus DE MARCHIA againſt the Fra- 
tricelli. | | | = 
[a] Ax. MAR. Quirini Vita Pauli II, p. 78.— Jo. TIA 
GIONIUS, Pref. ad Claror. Venetor. Epiſtolas ad Magliabechiun, 
tom. i. p. 43. where we have an account of the books that were 
written againſt the Fratricelli by NichoLas PALMERIUS and 
others under the pontificate of PAUL II, and which are yet in ma- 
nuſcript. ER 88 | | 
([] See the Aa Sandor. tom. ii. Mart, p. 356. 
e Jo. GONG SCHELHORNI Ada Hiftorica Eccleſ. part]. 
66. 283. 5 . | 
7 [4] QuiRini Vita Pauli II, p. 73. 
le] I have in manuſcript in my poſſeſſion, the acts, or decrees, of 
the Inquiſition againſt JOHN GUDULCHI DE CASTELLIONE an 


FRANCIS DE ARCHATA, both of them Fratricelli, who were burnt 
in France in the year 1454. | 
4 a 
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of their ſcattered parties removed to England and Ire- © E N T. 
FJ. The dreadful ſeries of calamities and perſe- - XV. 
cutions, that purſued this miſerable ſe& was not ſufficient _* * " 20 
to extinguiſh it entirely; for it ſubſiſted until the times 
of the reformation in Germany, when its remaining vo- 
taries adopted the cauſe and embraced the doctrine and 
diſcipline of LUTHER. 5 | 
XXII. Of the religious fraternities that were founded New orders: 
in this century, none deſerves a more honourable. men- mor ny 
, . ErKsS 
tion, than the Brethren and clerks of the common life (as of the com- 
they called themſelves) who lived under the rule of Sr. mon life. 
AuGusTIN, and were eminently uſeful in promoting the 
cauſe of religion, learning, and virtue. This ſociety had 
been formed in the preceding age by GERARD DE 
GrooTE, a native of Deventer [g], and a man remarka- 
ble for his fervent piety and extenſive erudition ; it was 
| not, however, before the preſent century, that it received 
a proper degree of conſiſtence, and, having obtained the 
approbation of the council of Conſtance, flouriſhed in 
Holland, the Lower Germany, and the adjacent provinces. 
It was divided into two claſſes, the Lettered Brethren, or 
Clerks, and the Illiterate, who, though they occupied 
ſeparate habitations, lived in the firmeſt bonds of frater- 
nal union, The Clerks applied themſelves, with exem- 
plary zeal and aſſiduity, to the ſtudy of polite literature, 
and to the education of youth. They compoſed learned 
works for the inſtruction of their contemporaries, and 
erected ſchools and ſeminaries of learning wherever 
| they went. The [Iiterate Brethren, on the other hand, 
were employed in manual labour, and exerciſed with ſuc- 
| ceſs the mechanic arts. Neither of the two claſſes were 
under the reſtraint of religious vows; yet they had all 
things in common, and this community was the great 
bond of their union. The Siſters of this virtuous ſociety 
$ lived much in the ſame manner, and employed the hours; 
| that were riot conſecrated to prayer and reading, in the 
education of young girls, and in branches of induſtry 
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[/] Wood, Antigg. Oxonienſ. tom. i. p. 232. 
| [8] The life of this famous Dutchman GerarD GROOTE was 
Ks by THOMAS A KEMPIS, and is to be found in his Works. 
be at the head of the lives of eleven of his contemporaries, 
ich were compoſed by this eminent writer, | 
| ſuitable 
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learned productions, the moſt eminent were, 


and, among others, of a book againſt the Hereſies that 


cities to reſide among them. 
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ſuitable to their ſex. The ſchools, that were erea 
by the Clerks of this fraternity, acquired a great and j. 
luſtrious reputation in this century. From them iſle, 
forth thoſe immortal reſtorers of learning and taſte thx 
gave a new face to the republic of letters in Germany ani 
Holland, ſuch as ERASMUs of Rotterdam, ALEXANDRA 
HEeGrus, JohN MURMEL1Us, and ſeveral others 
The inſtitution of the order of the Jeſuits ſeemed to d. 
miniſh the credit of theſe excellent ſchools, which, fron 
that period, began to decline, and of which there are, x 
this time, but very few remaining. The Brethren of ft 
common life were frequently called Beghards and Lollard, 
appellations that had been given to ſo many different 
ſes, and were obliged to ſuſtain the inſults and oppoſ. 
tion of the clergy and monks, who had an inexpreſſible 
averſion to every thing that bore the remoteſt aſpect of 
learning or taſte [i]. — 


XXIII. Of the Greeks, who acquired a name by their 
| SIMEON of Theſſalonica, the author of ſeveral treatiſes, 


had troubled the church, to which we may add his wt 
tings againſt the Latins, which are yet extant [&]; 
 Joszenus BRYENN1UsS, who wrote a book Concern 
the Trinity, and another againſt the Latins ; 

Macarxius MacRks, whoſe animoſity againſt the 
Latins was carried to the greateſt height ; 


[5] Accounts of this order have been given by Aus. MIiR#vs, 
in his Chronicon, ad A. 1384, and by HELYoOrT, in his Hi/tory of tit 
Religious Orders, tom. iii. But, in that which I have here given, 
there are ſome circumſtances taken from ancient records not yt 
publiſhed. I have in my poſſeſſion ſeveral manuſcripts, which 
furniſh materials for a much clearer and more circumſtantial account 
of the inſtitution and progreſs of this order, than can. be derive 
trom the books that have hitherto appeared on that ſubject. 

[] We read frequently, in the records of this century, of ſchools 
erected by the Lollards, and ſometimes by the Beghards, at Devenib, 
Brunſwic, Koning ſberg, and Munſter, and many other places. Nov 
theſe Lollards were the Clerks of the common lije, who, on account 0 
their virtue, induſtry, and learning, which rendered them ſo uſeful 
in the education of youth, were invited by the magiſtrates of ſeveral 


ph — — — yp N}\ |pyuim, oy 
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[4] Jo. ALB. FABRICLUS, Bibl. Græc. vol. xiv. p. 49. —RICt. 
SIMON, Critique de la Biblioiheque Ecelej, par M. Du PIN, tom.. 


p-. 400. 
(GEORGE 
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GEORGE PHRANZA, whoſe hiſtorical talent makes aCEN T, 
figure in the compilation of the Byzantine hiſtorians ; XV. 

Marcus EPHESIUS, who was an obſtinate enemy to the 
council of Florence [I]; 

Cardinal BESSARION, the illuſtrious protector and ſup- 
porter of the Platonic ſchool, a man of unparalleled 
genius and erudition; but much hated by the Greeks, 
becauſe he ſeemed to lean to the party of the Latins, 
and propoſed an union of the two nations to the prejudice 
of the former n]; 

GEORGE SCHOLARIUS, otherwiſe called GENNADIUs, 
who wrote againſt the Latins, and more eſpecially againſt 
the council of Florence, with more learning, candour, 
and perſpicuity than the reſt of his countrymen [u]; 

GEORCE GEmMISTIUS PLETHO, a man of eminent 
learning, who excited many of the Italians to the ſtudy, 
| not only of the Platonic philoſophy in particular, but of 

Grecian literature in general; : 

GEORGE of Trapeſond, who tranſlated ſeveral of the 
moſt eminent Grecian authors into Latin, and ſupported 
the cauſe of the Latins againſt the Greeks by his dex- 
terous and eloquent pen; 

(zxORGE Copinus, of whom we have yet remaining 
ſeveral productions relating to the Byzantine hiſtory. 

XXIV. The tribe of Latin writers, that adorned or Latin wri- 
diſhonoured this century, is not to be numbered. We ** 
ſhall therefore confine ourſelves to the enumeration of 
thoſe who wrote upon theological matters, and even of 
| theſe we ſha]l only mention the moſt eminent. At their 
head we may juſtly place Joun GERSON, chancellor of 
the univerſity of Paris, the moſt illuſtrious ornament 
that this age can boaſt of, a man of the greateſt influence 
and authority, whom the council of Con/ance looked upon 
35 its oracle, the lovers of liberty as their patron, and 
whole memory is yet precious to ſuch among the French, 


U] Ricy. Simon, I. c. tom. i. p. 431. 

n] For an account of BESSARION and the other learned men 
ee mentioned, fee BORNERUs and HoDy, in their hiſtories of the 
ſtoration of Letters in Italy, by the Greeks that took refuge 
wire after the taking of Conſtantiuople; add to theſe the Bibliotheca 
ec of FABRICIUS, Ds 
[2] Rich. Sixox, Croyance de Þ Egliſe Orientale ſur la Tranſub- 
uliation, p. 87. & Critique de M. DV PIN, ton. 1. p- 438. 

| as 


candour and arp fo who lamented, in the moſt elo- 


language, and his uncommon acquaintance with Grecian 


in the attempts he made to effectuate a reconciliation 
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as are at all zealous for the maintenance of their privi. 
leges againſt papal deſpotiſm [o]. This excellent ma; 
publiſhed a confiderable number of treatiſes that were ag. 
mirably adapted to reform the corruptions of a ſuperſi. 
tious worſhip, to excite a ſpirit of genuine piety, and 
to heal the wounds of a divided church: though, in ſome 
reſpects, he does not ſeem to have underſtood thoroughly 
the demands and injunctions of the goſpel of CHRIST. 
The moſt eminent among the other theological writer 
were, | | 5 

NicyoLAs DE CLEMAN GIS, a man of ufcommon 


quent and affecting ſtrains, the calamities of the times, 
and the unhappy ſtate of the Chriſtian church [p];- 
ALPHoNsus TosrArus, biſhop of Avila, who loaded 
the Holy Scriptures with an unwieldy and voluminous 
Commentary, and compoſed alſo other works, in which 
there is a great mixture of. good afid ball; 
AMBROSE of Camaldil:, who acquired a high degree 
of reputation by his profound knowledge of the Greek 


literature, as alſo by the zeal and induſtry he diſcevered 


between the Greeks and Latins; : | | 
| NicHoLas DE Cus4, a man of vaſt erudition, and no 
mean genius, though not ſo famed for the ſolidity of his 
Judgment, as may appear from a work of his entitled, 
Conjectures concerning the laſt day [g]. 
JohN NIE DER, whoſe writings are very proper to give 
us an accurate notion of the manners and fpitit of the 


[0] See Du Pix, Cerſonianorum Libri iv. which are prefixed to 
the edition of the Works of GERSON, which we owe to that labon- 
ous author, and which was publiſhed at Antwerp in five volumes, 
folio, in the year 1706. See alſo Jo. Launot Hiftoria Gymnaii 
Regii Nawarreni, part III. lib. ii. cap. i. p. 514. tom. iv. part! 
opp.-—HERM. von der HARD T, Acta Concil. Conflant. tom.. 
part IV. P · 26. „ Ro : | 5 
LY] See LAuxOII Hifor. Gymnaſ. Nawarr. part III. lib. ü. 
cap. iii. p. 555.—LONGUEVAL, Hift. de  Egliſe Gallicane, tom. xl. 
P- 436.— The Works of CLEMANG1s were publifhed, ſome piece 
excepted, at Leyden, with a Gloſſary, in the year 1631, by LYDIV* 
[9] BayLE, Reponſe aux Nueſtions d'un Provincial, tom. 1. 
cap. Cxvii- p. $17.—The Works of NICHOLAS were publiſhed, l 
one volume, at Baſil, in the year 1565. wn 
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afe in which he lived, and whoſe voyages and tranſactions © E N T. 
have rendered him famous; 3 XV. 
Joan CAPISTRAN, who was in high eſteem at the ** 7 
court of Rome, on account of. the ardor and vehemence 
with which he defended the juriſdiction and majeſty of 
the pontifs againſt all their enemies and oppolers [r]; 
Joun WEsSELUS and JEROME SAVANAROLA, who 
may juſtly be placed among the wiſeſt and worthieſt men 
of this age. The former, who was a native of Groningen, 
and on account of his extraordinary penetration and 
ſoacity was called the Light of the World, propagated 
| ſeveral of thoſe doctrines, which LuTHER afterwards 
inculcated with greater evidence and energy, and ani- 
madyerted with freedom and candour upon the corruptions 
of the Roman church [s]. The latter was a Dominican 
and a native of Ferrara, remarkable for piety, eloquence, 
and learning, who touched the ſores of the church with 
a heavier hand, and inveighed againſt the pontifs with 
greater ſeverity. This freedom coſt him dear; he was 
committed to the flames at Florence in the year 1498, and 
bore his fate with the moſt triumphant fortitude and 
ſerenity of mind [#j; _ | 
 ALPHONSUS SPINA, who wrote a book againſt the 
Jews and Saracens, which he called Fortalitinm Fidei. 
To all theſe we muſt join the whole tribe of the ſcho- 
laſtic writers, whoſe. chief ornaments were, JoRHN Ca- 
PREOLUS, JOHN DE I URRECREMATA, ANTONINUS of 
Plirence, Dioxxsius a RxckEL, HENRY GorRcomivs, 
GABRIEL BIEL, STEPHEN BRULIFER, and others. 
The moſt remarkable among the myſtics were, Vincex- 
mis FERRERINUs; HENR, HARPHIUSs, LAUREN TI Ve 
JusTINLAanus, BERNARDINUS SENENSIS, and THOMAS 
& KEMPIS, who ſhone among theſe with a ſuperior luſtre, 


I. 


r 


lr] LENrAN T, Hiſtoire de la Guerre des Hufſites, tom. ii. p. 254. 
—WaDpinci Annales Minorum, tom. ix. p. 67. 
{5] Jo. HEN R. Man Vita Reuchlini, p. 156. _ 5 
* B. Jo. FR ANC. BuDpei Parerga Hiſiorico Theohgica, The 

fe of SAVANAROLA was written by J. Francis Picus, and 
Publiſhed in two volumes, $yo, at Paris, with various Annotations, 
Letters, and original Pieces by QUET1F, in the year 1674. The 
ane editor publiſhed alſo at Paris, that ſame vear, the Spiritual ans 
ec Epiſtles of SAVANAROLA, tranſlated from the Italian into 
un, See EcHARP „Scriptor. Prædicator. tom. i. p. 884. 
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CEN r. and to whom the famous book Concerning the Imitation of 
XV i. Chrift, is commonly attributed [a]. 


ParTli 


Concerning the flate of religion, and the doctrine of the 


The corrupt 
ſtate of reli. 
gion, 


— —_—— ** — 


The Internal H1sToRyY of the CRuRen. 


+» * 


even they whoſe prejudices render them unwilling to ac- 


The worſhip of the Deity conſiſted in a round of frivo- 


who inſtructed the people in public, were not only de- 


CHAP, III. 


church, during this century. 
I. 1 H E ſtate of religion was become lo corrupt among 
the Latins, that it was utterly deſtitute of any 
thing that could attract the eſteem of the truly virtuous 
and judicious part of mankind. This is a fact, which 


knowledge it, will never preſume to deny. Among the 
Greeks and Orientals, religion had ſcarcely a better al. 
pect than among the Latins; at leaſt, if the difference 
was in their favour, it was far from being confiderable, 


lous and infipid ceremonies. The diſcourſes of thoſe 


ſtitute of ſenſe, judgment, and ſpirit, but even of piety 
and devotion, and were in reality nothing more than a 
motley mixture of the groſſeſt fictions, and the moſt ex- 
travagant inventions. The reputation of Chriſtian 
knowledge and piety was eaſily acquired; it was laviſhed 
upon thoſe, who profeſſed a profound veneration for the 
ſacred order, and their ghoſtly head the Roman pontif 
who ſtudied to render the ſaints, (i. e. the clergy, ther 
miniſters) propitious by frequent and rich donations, who 
were exact and regular in the obſervance of the ſtated 
ceremonies of the church, and who had wealth enoupg| 
to pay the fines which the papal quæſtors had annexcl 
to the commiſſion of all the different degrees of tranſ- 
greſſion, or, in other words, to purchaſe indulgences 


{z] The late Abbe LAN LET DE FRESNOY promiſed the world 
3 demonſtration that this famous book, whoſe true author has be 
iv much diſputed among the learned, was originally written m 
French by a perſon named GERSEN, or GERSON, andonly tranflated 
into Latin by THomas a KEMPIs. See GRANETUS in Idi. 
noianis, part IT, tom. iv. part II. opp. p. 414, 415. The Hiſtory? 
this famous book is given by VINCENTIUsS T 4 UILLIERIUS) in 
the Opera Paſtbuma Mabilloni et Ruinarti, tom. iii. p. 54 od 

* 
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duch were the ingredients of ordinary piety ; but ſuch as 
added to theſe a certain. degree of auſterity and bodily 
mortification were placed in the higheſt order of worthies, 
and conſidered as the peculiar favorites of heaven. On 
the other hand, the number of thoſe who were ſtudious 
to acquire a juſt notion of religious matters, to inveſti- 
rate the true ſenſe of the ſacred writings, and to model 
their lives and manners after the precepts and example 
of the divine Saviour, was extremely ſmall, and ſuch 
had much difficulty in eſcaping the gibbet, in an age 
where virtue and ſenſe were looked upon as heretical, 
II. This miſerable ſtate of things, this enormous per- 
verſion of religion and morality throughout almoſt all 
the weſtern provinces, were obſerved and deplored by 
many wiſe and good men, who all endeavoured, though 
in different ways, to ſtem the torrent of ſuperſtition, and 
to reform a corrupt church. In England and Scotland, the 
diſciples of W1CcKLIFF, whom the multitude had ſtig- 
matized with the odious title of Lollards, continued to 
inveigh againſt the deſpotic laws of the pontifs, and the 
licentious manners of the clergy [w]. The Waldenſes, 
though perſecuted and oppreſſed on all ſides and from 
every quarter, raiſed their voices, eyen in the remote 
vallies and lurking places whither they were driven b 
the violence of their enemies, and called aloud for ſuc- 


ROLA, had the courage to declare that Rome was become 
the image of Babylon, and this notion was ſoon adopted 
by multitudes of all ranks and conditions. But the grea- 
teſt part of the clergy and monks, perſuaded that their 
honours, influence, and riches would diminiſh in propor- 
ton to the increaſe of knowledge among the people, and 
- would receive inexpreſſible detriment from the downfal 

Jof ſuperſtition, oppoſed, with all their might, every thing 
that had the remoteſt aſpect of a reformation, and im- 
poſed ſilence upon theſe importunate cenſors by the 
formidable authority of fire and ſword. 
III. The religious diſſenſions, that had been excited 
in Bohemia by the miniſtry of JohN Huss and his diſ- 


—_— 3 4 
VOOD, Autiz. Oxon, tom. i, p. 202. 204. 
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cour to the expiring cauſe of religion and virtue. Even 
in /taly many, and among others the famous SAVANA- 


u] See WILKINS, Concilia Magne Britann. et Hibern. tom. iv. 
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The Internal HISTORY of the CHURCH, 


the deplorable fate of Huss and JERoME of Prague, and 
broke out into an open war, which was carried on with 
the moſt ſavage and unparalleled barbarity. The fol. 
lowers of Huss, who pleaded for the adminiſtration of 
the cup to the laity in the holy ſacrament, being perſe. 
cuted and oppreſſed in various ways by the emiſſaries and 
miniſters of the court of Rome, retired to a ſteep and high 
mountain in the diſtrict of Bechin, in which they hell 
their religious meetings, and adminiſtered the ſacrament 
of the Lord's ſupper under both kinds, This mountain 
they called Thabor, from: the teuts which they at fr 
crected there for their habitation ; and in proceſs of time 
they raiſed a ſtrong fortification for its defence, and 
adorned it with a well-built and regular city. Nor did 
they ſtop here; but, forming more grand and important 
projects, they choſe for their chiefs NicHOLAs of Huſſinet, 
and the famous JOHN ZISKA, a Bohemian knight, a man 
of the moſt undaunted courage and reſolution, and pro- 
poſed, under the ſtandards of theſe valiant leaders, to 
revenge the death of Huss and JEROME upon the cres- 
tures of the Roman pontif, and obtain a liberty of wor- 
ſhiping God in a more rational manner than that which 
was preſcribed by the church of Rome. After the death 
of NiCHOLAs, which happened in the year 1420, ZSKA 
commanded alone this warlike body, and had the ſatis- 
faction to ſee his army increaſe from day to day. During 
the firſt tumults of this war, which were no more than 3 
prelude to calamities of a much more dreadful kind, 
VWENCESLAUS, king of Bohemia, departed this life in the 
„„ 

IV. The emperor S161S$MUND, who ſucceeded him it 
the throne of Bohemia, employed not only edicts and 
remonſtrances, but alſo the terror of penal laws and the 
force of arms to put an end to theſe lamentable diviſions; 


> [x] This prince had no ſooner begun to execute the decrees 
of the council of Conflance againſt the Huſſites, than the inhabitants 
of Prague took fire at this proceeding, raiſed a tumult, murdered the 
magiſtrates who publiſhed the order, and committed other outrages 
which filled the court of Wenceſlaus with conſternation, and 10 
affected that puſillanimous monarch, that he was ſeized with an 
apoplexy, of which he died in a few days. c ; 
| ES an 
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and great numbers of the Huſſites periſhed, by his orders, 
in the moſt barbarous manner. The Bohemians, irritat- 
ed by theſe inhuman proceedings, threw off his deſpotic 
yoke in the year 1420, and, with ZisKA at their head, 
made war againſt their ſovereign. This famous leader, 
though deprived of his ſight, diſcovered, in every ſtep he 
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took, ſuch an admirable mixture of prudence and intre- 


pidity, that his name became a terror to his enemies. 
Upon his death, which happened in the year 1424, the 
plurality of the Huſſites choſe for their general PRxoco- 
plus RasA, a man alſo of undaunted courage and reſolu- 
tion, who maintained their cauſe and carried on the wat 
with ſpirit and ſucceſs. The acts of barbarity that were 
committed on both ſides, were ſhocking and terrible be- 
yond expreſſion; for notwithſtanding the irreconcileable 
oppoſition that there was between the religious ſentiments 
of the contending parties, they both agreed in this one 
horrible point, that it was innocent and lawful to par- 
ſecute and extirpate with fire and ſword the enemies of 


the true religion, and ſuch they reciprocally appeared to 
be in each other's eyes. The Bohemians maintained 


that Huss had been unjuſtly put to death at Conflance, 
and conſequently revenged, with the utmoſt fury, the 


injury that had been done him. They acknowledged it, 


nevertheleſs, as an inconteſtable principle, that heretics 


were worthy of capital puniſhment; but they denied 


obſtinately that Huss was a Heretic. This pernicious 
maxim, then, was the ſource of that cruelty that diſha- 
noured the exploits of both the parties in this dreadful 
war; and it 1s, pernaps, difficult to determine, which of 
the two carried this cruelty to the greateſt height. 

V. All thoſe, who undertook to avenge the death of 
the Bohemian martyr, ſet out upon the ſame principles, 
and, at the commencement of the war, they ſeemed to 
agree both in their religious ſentiments and in their de- 


The - Calin: 


tines. 


mands upon the church and government from Which 


they had withdrawn themſelves. But as their numbers 
increaſed, their union diminiſhed, and their army being 
procigiouſly augmented by a confluence of ſtrangers from 
all quarters, a great difſenſion aroſe among them, which, 
in the year 1420, came to an open rupture, and divided 
this multitude into two great factions, which were diſtin- 
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C E N x. guiſhed by the titles of Cal:xtines and Thaborites, The 


pr . 


_— 


Taborites. 


former, who were ſo called from their inſiſting upon the 
uſe of the cup or chalice, in the celebration of the eu- 
charift, were mild in their proceedings and modeſt in 
their demands, and ſhewed no diſpoſition to overturn the 
ancient ſyſtem of church- government, or to make anz 
conſiderable changes in the religion, which was publicly 
received. All that they required, may be comprehended 
under the four articles which follow. They demanded 


Frſt, that the word of God ſhould be explained to the 


people in a plain and perſpicuous manner, without the 
mixture of ſuperſtitious comments or inventions; ſecondh, 
that the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper ſhould be admi: 
niſtered in both kinds ; thirdly, that the clergy, inſtead of 
employing all their attention and zeal in the acquiſition 
of riches and power, ſhould turn their thoughts to objeds 
more ſuitable to their profeſſion, and be ambitious of 


living and acting as became the ſucceſſors of the holy 


apoſtles; and fourthly, that tranſgreſſions of a more 


| heinous kind, or mortal fins, ſhould be puniſhed in a 


manner ſuitable to their enormity. In this great faction, 
however, there were ſome ſubordinate fects, who were 
divided upon ſeveral points. The adminiſtration of the 
Lord's ſupper. was one occaſion of diſpute 3 JACoBELLUS 
DE MSA, who had firſt propoſed the celebration of that 
ordinance under both kinds, was of opinion, that infants 
had a right to partake of it, and this opinion was adopt- 
ed by many; while others maintained the contrary doc- 
trine, and confined the privilege i in queſtion to perſons of 
riper years [y]. 

VI. The demands of the Taborites, who derived their 
name from a mountain well known: in ſacred hiſtory, 
were much more ample. They not only inſiſted upon 
reducing the religion of IEsus to its primitive ſimplicity, 
but. required alſo that the ſyſtem of eccleſiaſtical govern- 
ment ſhould be reformed in the fame manner, the au- 


thority of the pope deſtroyed, the form of divine worlhip 


changed ; 'they demanded, in a word, the erection of 2 
new church; a new hierarchy, in which: Curse alone 
ſhould reign, and all things ſhould be carried on ah bo 


3 Brain Diariun en, 5. 130. 


divine 
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divine direction and impulſe. In maintaining theſe ex- C E NT. 
travagant demands, the principal doctors among the 5 XV. 4 
Tabirites, ſuch as MARTIN Loquis, a Moravian, and his ws 1 8 
followers, went ſo far as to flatter themſelves with the 
chimerical notion that CyRIsT would deſcend in perſon 
upon earth, armed with fire and ſword, to extirpate he- 
reſy, and purify the church from its multiplied corrup- 
tions, Theſe fanatical dreams they propagated every 
where, and taught them even in a public manner with 
unparalleled confidence and preſumption. It is this en- 
thuſiaſtic claſs of the Huſſites alone, that we are to look 
upon as accountable for all thoſe abominable acts of 
violence, rapine, deſolation, and murder, which are too 
indiſcriminately laid to the charge of the Huſſites in ge- 

neral, and to their two leaders ZIisK A and PRocoPius in 

particular ſz]. It muſt indeed be acknowledged, that a 
| great part of the Huſſites had imbibed the moſt barbarous 
ſentiments with reſpe& to the obligation of executing 
| yengeance upon their enemies, againſt whom they breath- 
ed nothing but bloodſhed and fury, without any mixture 
of humanity or compaſhon. _ | 
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[z] From the following opinions and maxims of the Thaborites, 
which may be ſeen in the Diarium Huſſiticum of BYZIN Ius, we 
may form a juſt idea of their deteſtable barbarity: Ones legs 
Cbriſti adwerſarii debent puniri ſeptem plagis noviſſimis, ad quarum 
executionem fideles ſunt prowuocandi.— In iſto tempore ultionis Chriſtus 
in ſua bumilitate et miſeratione non eft imitandus ad ipſos peccatores, 
| ſed in xelo et furore et juſta retributione. In hoc tempore ultionis, 

guilibet fidelis, etiam preſhyter, quantumcunque ſpiritualis, eſt male- 
dictus, QUI GLADIUM SUUM CORPORALEM PROHIBET A SAN- 
GUINE adverſariorum legis Chriſti, ſed DEBET MANUS SUAS LA- 
VARE IN EORUM SANGUINE et ſanctiſicare. From men, wlio 
adopted fuch horrid and deteſtable maxims, what could be expected, 
but the moſt abominable acts of injuſtice and cruelty? For an ac- 

count of this dreadful and calamitous war, the reader may conſult 
{befides the ancient writers, ſuch as SYLVIUs, THEOBALDUS, 
LCOCHLAEUS, and others) LENFANT, Hiſtoire de la guerre des 


7 Heſites, which was publiſhed at Amſterdam in two volumes in 4to, 
p n the year 1731. To this hiſtory it will, however, be adviſeable to 
5 add the Diarium Belli Huſſitici of Bx Zix ius, a book worthy of the 
1 iigheſt eſteem, on account of the candour and impartiality with 


which it is compoſed, and which Mr. LENFANT does not ſeem to 
kave conſulted. This valuable production has been publiſhed, 
tough incomplete, in the ſixth volume of the Religaiæ Manuſcripto- 
um of the very learned JoRN PETER LUDWIG. See alſo BEAU- 
*0BKz'S Sapplement to the Hiftoire de la Guerre des Hulſites, Lau- 


| Janne, 1745, in Ito. 5 
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ever, was tranſacted with more ſucceſs by Entas 


crament, ſatisfied them in the point which they had 


munion all thoſe whoſe diſordered brains ar licentious 


I polleſs in mayuſcriy;, and of which the eighth Book was publiſh: 
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VII. In the year 1433, the council of Bafil endeavour. 
ed to put an end to this dreadful war, and for that pur- 
poſe invited the Bohemians to their aſſembly. The Bo: 
hemians, accepting this invitation, ſent ambaſſadors, and 
among others PRoCoP1VUs their leader, to repreſent them 
in that council. But, after many warm debates, theſe 
meſizngers of peace returned without having effected any 
thing, that might even prepare the way for a reconcilia. 
tion fo long and ſo ardently deſired. The Calixtinet 
were not averſe to peace ; but no methods of perſuaſion 
could engage the Taborites to yield. This matter, how: 


_ — 


es wot. 


SYLV1vUs and others, whom the council ſent into Bohemia 
to renew the conferences. For theſe new legates, by al- 
lowing the Calixtines the uſe of the cup in the holy fi- 


chiefly at heart, and thereby reconciled them with the 
Roman pontif, But the Taborites remained firm, ad- 
hered inflexibly to their firſt principles ; and neither the 
artifice nor eloquence of S1LVIUs, nor the threats, ſuf- 
ferings, and perſecutions to which their cauſe expoſed 
them, could vanquiſh their obſtinate perſeverance in it. 
From this period, indeed, they began to review their 
religious tenets, and their eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, with a | 
deſign to render them more perfect. This review, as it 
was executed with great prudence and impartiality, pro- 
duced a very good effect, and gave a rational aſpect to 
the religion of this ſect, who. withdrew themſelves from 
the war, abandoned the doctrines, which, upon ſerious 
examination, they found to be inconfiſtent with the ſpirit 
and genius of the goſpel, and baniſhed from their com- 
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manners might. expoſe them to reproach [a]. The 
Taborites, thus new modelled, were the fame with thoſe 
Bohemian brethren (or Piccards, i. e. Beghards, as thei 
adverſaries called them) who joined LUTHER and hi 
ſucceſtors at the reformation, and of whom there are 4 


[a] See ADRIANI REGENVOLSCHI1 Hiſtoria Fecleſ. prowincidi. 
Slawenicar. lib. ii. cap. viii. p. 165. —JoAcH. CAMERAR1 Hiri 
Narratio de fratrum Ecclefiis in Bohemia, Moravia et Polonia, Heidl. 
1605, in qto,—Jo. LASITII Hiftoria fratrum Bohemicorum, Winch 


in vo at Aſte dam, in the year 1649. 8 15 
| NE 9400) 
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this day many of the deſcendants and followers in Poland E N T. 
and other countries. 5 3 XV. FA 
VIII. Among the greateſt part of the interpreters of _** 
ſcripture that lived in this century, we find nothing wor- Commenta- 
thy of applauſe, if we except their zeal and their good tors. 
intentions. Such of them as aimed at ſomething higher 
than the character of bare compilers, and ventured to draw 
their explications from their own ſenſe of things, did 
little more than amuſe, or rather delude, their readers, 
with myſtical and allegorical fancies. At the head of this 
claſs of writers is ALPHoNSUs TosTATUs, biſhop of 
Avila, whoſe voluminous commentaries upon the ſacred 
writings exhibit nothing remarkable but their enormous 
bulk, LAURENTIUS V ALLA is entitled to a more favo- 
rable judgment, and his ſmall collection of Critical and 
Grammatical Annotations upon the New Teflament 1s far 
ſrom being deſtitute of merit, ſince it pointed out to 
ſucceeding authors the true method of removing the 
difficulties that ſometimes preſent themſelves to ſuch as 
ſtudy with attention the divine oracles. It is proper to 
| obſerve here, that theſe ſacred books were, in almoſt all 
the kingdoms and ſtates of Europe, tranſlated into the 
language of each reſpective people, particularly in Ger- 
many, Italy, France, and Britain. This circumſtance 
naturally excited the expectations of a conſiderable change 
in the ſtate of religion, and made the thinking few hope, 
that the doctrine of the church would be ſoon reformed 
dy the light, that could not but ariſe from conſulting the 
genuine ſources of divine truth. De ME 
| IX. The ſchools of divinity made a miſerable figure The ſcholaſ- 
in this century. They were filled with teachers, who Foc 
loaded their memory, and that of their diſciples, with lifts hea 
unintelligible diſtinctions and unmeaning ſounds, that and oppoſed. 
they might thus diſpute and diſcourſe with an appearance | 
of method, upon matters which they did not underſtand. 
| There were now few remaining, of thoſe who proved 
[and illuſtrated the doctrines of religion by the poſitive 
ceclarations of the holy ſcriptures and the ſentiments of 
[tae ancient ſathers, and who, with all their defects, were 
much ſuperior to the vain and obſcure pedants of whom 
Ve now ſpeak. The ſenſeleſs jargon of the latter did not 
*ape we juſt and heavy cenſure of ſome learned and 

HS zudicious 
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C EN T, judicious perſons, who looked upon their method of 
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WA, 


upon its total ſuppreſſion, but were of opinion, that it 


is ſtill extant. 


Principally 
by the re- 
forers of po- 
lite litera- 
ture and elo- 
quence. 


Opp. part I. p. 330. 


The Internal HISTORY of the CHR R. 


teaching as highly detrimental to the intereſts of true 
religion, and to the adyancement of genuine and ſolid 
piety. Accordingly various plans were formed by dif. 
ferent perſons, ſome of which had for their object the 
abolition of this methad, others its reformation, while, 
in the mean time, the enemies of the ſchool-men increaſed 
from day to day. The myſtics, of whom we ſhall have 
occaſion to ſpeak more largely hereafter, were ardent| 
bent upon baniſhing entirely this ſcholaſtic theology out 
of the Chriſtian church. Others, who ſeemed diſpoſed 
to treat matters with more moderation, did not inſiſt 


was neceſlary to reform it, by abeliſhing all vain and 
uſeleſs ſubjects of debate, by reſtraining the rage of diſ- 
puting that had infected the ſeminaries of theology, and 
by ſeaſoning the ſubtilty of the ſchool-men with a happy 4 
temperature of myſtic ſenſibility and fimplicity. This 
opinion was adopted by the famous GrERSON, who la- 
boured with the utmoſt zeal and aſſiduity in correcting 
and reforming the diſorders and abuſes that the ſcholaſtic 
divines had introduced into their ſeminaries [], as alſo 
by SAVANAROLA, PETRUS DE ALLIACO, and NICHOLAS 
CusAxus, whoſe treatiſe concerning Learned Ignoranct 


X. Thelitigious herd of ſchool- men found a new clas 
of enemies equally keen, in the reſtorers of Eloquence 
and Letters, who were not all, however, of the ſame Þ 
opinion with reſpect to the manner of treating theſe ſo- 
lemn quibblers. Some of them covered with ridicule 
and loaded with invectives the ſcholaſtic doctrine, and 
demanded its ſuppreſſion, as a moſt trifling and abſurd 4 
ſyſtem, that was highly detrimental to the culture and Þ 
improvement of the mind, and every way proper to pre- 
vent the growth of genius and true ſcience. Others 
looked upon this ſyſtem as ſupportable, and only propo- 
ſed illuſtrating and poliſhing it by .the powers of elo- 


U] Rica. SIMON, Letires Choiſſes, tom. ii. p. 269. & Critique de 
la Bibliothegue Eccle/iafiique M. Du PIN, tom. i. p. 491.,—THOMAS!T 
Crigines Hiſtor. Philoſ. p. 56. and principally GERSONIS Methodui 
Theclogiam Studendi, in LAN OII hi cria 05 mnaſ. Navarreni, tom. W. 
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(AP, III. The Doftrine of the CHURCH. 


Of this claſs was Paulus CoRTESIUs, who wrote, with 
dis view, a commentary on the Book of Proverbs, in 
which, as we learn from himſelf, he forms a happy union 
between eloquence and theology, and cloaths the prin- 
cipal intricacies of ſcholaſtic divinity with the graces of 
an agreeable and perſpicuous ſtyle [e]. But after all, 
the ſcholaſtic theology, ſupported by the extraordinary 
credit and authority of the Dominicans and Franciſcans, 
maintained its ground againſt its various oppoſers, nor 
could theſe two religious orders, who excelled in that 
litigious kind of learning, bear the thoughts of loſing the 
gory they had acquired by quibbling and diſputing in 
the pompous jargon of the ſchools, 
KI. This vain philoſophy, however, grew daily more 
contemptible in the eſteem of the judicious and the wile, 
while, at the ſame time, the Myſtics gathered ſtrength, 
and ſaw their friends and abettors multiply on all ſides. 
Among theſe there were, indeed, certain men of diſtin- 


guiſned merit, who are chargeable with few of the errors 


and extravagancies that were mingled with the diſcipline 
and doctrine of that famous ſect, ſuch as THOMAS a 
KEMP1S, The author of the Germanic theology, ſo highly 
commended by LUTHER, LAuURENTIUsS JUSTINIANUS, 
MAVANAROLA, and others. There are, on the other 


hand, ſome writers of this ſect, ſuch as VINCENTITus 


FraxRERIUs, HEN RIcus HARPHJUs, and BERNHARD 
DENENSIS, in whoſe productions we muſt carefully ſepa- 


and irregular fancy, as alſo the viſions of Dioxys1vs, 
whom the Myſtics conſider as their chief, from the no- 
ble precepts of divine wiſdom, with which they are 
mingled. The Myſtics were defended againſt their ad- 
rerfaries the Dialecticians, partly by the Platonics who 
were every where held in high efteem, and partly by 
lome even of the moſt eminent ſcholaſtic doctors. The 


lormer conſidered Diownvys1vs as a perſon whoſe ſenti- 


ments had been formed and nouriſhed by the ſtudy of 
Flatoniſm, and wrote commentaries upon his writings ; 
v4 which we have an eminent example in Mars:11vs 
(„J This work was publiſhed in folio at Rome in the year 1512, 
$3 at Bail in L512: TITS — 5 . | | 
; FicIxvus, 


tate certain notions which were the effects of a warm 
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And alſo by 
the Myſtics, 
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G EN T. FicINus, whoſe name adds a luſtre to the Platonic 
XV. ſchool. The latter attempted a certain ſort of aſſociation | 
PARtTH. between the ſcholaſtic theology and that of the Myſtics; 
and in this claſs were JOHN GERSON, NIcHOLAs Cusz- 

| Nus, Drionys1vs the Carthuſian, and others. | 

The fate of XII. The controverſy with the enemies of Chriſtianity | 
kommen was carried on with much more vigour in this than in | 
divinity, the preceding ages, and ſeveral learned and eminent men | 
ſeemed now to exert themſelves with peculiar induftry | 

and zeal] in demonſtrating the truth of that divine re- 

ligion, and defending it againſt the various objections of 

its adverſaries. This appears from the learned' book of 
 Maxcitrvs Ficinvs, Concerning the Truth of Chriſtianity, | 
SAVANAROLA'S Triumph of the Crofs, the Natural Ther- | 

logy of RAYMOND DE SABUNDE, and other productions 

of a like nature. The Jews were refuted by PEREZ Ius 

and JEROME DE St. Fol, the Saracens by JoHANNEs DE 
T'URRECREMATA, and both theſe claſſes of unbelievers} 

were oppoled by ALPHONSUS DE SPIN a, in his work en- 

titled, The Fortreſs of Faith. Nor were theſe pious la- 

bours in defence of the Goſpel at all unſeaſonable or} 

[| ſuperfluous; on the contrary, the ſtate of things at this | 
BF time rendered them neceſſary. For, on the one hand, 
| the Ariſtotelian philoſophers in Italy ſeemed, in their 
public inſtructions, to ſtrike at the foundations of all I 
religion; and, on the other hand, the ſenſeleſs ſubtilties 
and quarrels of the ſchool- men, who modelled religion } 
according to their extravagant fancies, tended to bring 
it into contempt. Add to all this, that the Jews and 
Saracens lived in many places promiſcuouſly with the 
Chriſtians, who were therefore obliged, by the proximity 
i | of the enemy, to defend themſelves with the utmoſt afli- 
duity and zeal. - 3 
The ft XIII. We have already taken notice of the fruitleſs 
ett attempts that had been made to heal the unhappy divi- 


4* 
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| Greeks net ſions that ſeparated the Greek and Latin churches. } 
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yet headed. After the council of Florence, and the violation of the 
treaty of pacification by the Greeks, NIcHOoLAS Ver- 

borted and intreated them again to turn their thought Y 

towards the reſtoration of peace and concord. But h 1 
exhortations were without effect; and in about the ſpace 4 

of three years after the writing of this laſt letter, Confer: 3 

i %% 
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Cap, III. The Doctrine of the CHURCH, 


hat fatal period to the preſent time, the Roman pontifs, 


ways found the Grecian patriarchs more obſtinate and 
"1ractable than they were when their empire was in a 
touciſhing ſtate. Nor is this circumſtance ſo difficult to 
ge accounted for when all things are duly conſidered. 
This obſtinacy was the effect of a rooted averſion to the 
latins and their pontifs, that acquired, from day to day, 
gew degrees of ſtrength and bitterneſs in the hearts of 


xrſuaſion that the calamities they ſuffered under the 
Tarkiſh yoke might have been eaſily removed, if the 
weſtern princes and the Roman pontifs had not refuſed 
o ſuccour them againſt their haughty tyrants. And 
xcordingly, when the Greek writers deplore the cala- 
mities that fell upon their devoted country, their com- 


the Latins, whoſe cruel inſenſibility to their unhappy 
ituation they paint in the ſtrongeſt and moſt odious co- 
leurs, | 
XIV. We paſs over in filence many trifling contro- 
rrhes among the Latins, which have no-ſort of claim to 
the attention of our readers. But we muſt not omit 
mentioning the revival of that famous diſpute concerning 
me ind of worſhip that was to be paid to the blood of 


jear 1351, between the Franciſcans and Dominicans, 
nd had been left undecided by CLEMENT VI[d]. This 
controverſy was now renewed at Brixen, in the year 
1:62, by JacopBus a MARCHIA, a celebrated Franciſcan, 


Wd, which CHRIST ſhed upon the croſs, did not be- 
09 to the divine nature, and of conſequence was not ta 


p TJ = confidered as an object of divine and immediate worſhip. 
1 The Dominicans rejected this doctrine, and adopted, 
„ ch ſuch zeal, the oppoſite fide of the queſtion, that 
1 ſwits, of Brixen, who performed the office of inquiſitor, 


called the Franciſcan before his tribunal and accuſed 
lim of bereſy. The Roman pontif Pius II, having made 


[4] Lve. Wanpinci Annal. Minor. tom. viii. p. 58.—Jac. 
N DI Scriptor, Pradicator, tom. i. p. 650. 
5 5 ſeveral 


inpl; was beſieged and taken by the Turks. And from c x N x. 


1 all their attempts to bring about a reconciliation, have 
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he Greeks : an averſion, produced and nouriſhed by a 


raints are always mingled with heavy accuſations againſt. 


The inteſ- 
tine divifi- 
ons and 
conteſts of 
the Latin 


CaRIST, Which was firſt kindled at Barcelona, in the 


#0 maintained publicly, in one of his ſermons, that the 
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The Internal History of the CHuRck. (x 
ſeveral ineffectual attempts to ſuppreſs this controverſy, 
was at laſt perſuaded to ſubmit the matter to the exam;. pe 
nation and judgment of a ſelect number of able divine, | 
But many obſtacles aroſe to prevent a final deciſion, db. 
among which we may reckon as the principal, the in. WM © 
fluence and authority of the contending orders, each of 
which had embarked with zeal in the cauſe of their re. 


cr 
ſpective champions. Hence, after much altercation and Wil & 
chicane, the pontif thought proper to impoſe ſilence on Wl j: 
both the parties in this miſerable diſpute, in the year d 
1464; declaring, at the ſame time, That both fide; | 
of the queſtion might be lawfully held, until CHRIST Wl & 
* Vicar upon earth ſhould find leiſure and opportunity Wl « 
„ for examining the matter, and determining on what n 
e fide the truth lay.” This {4ifure and opportunity have WW 4 
not as yet been offered to the pontifs [2]. = |; 


Rites af the 
Greek 
church. 


and captivate the ſenſes of the multitude. They pre- 
tended, indeed, to alledge ſeveral reaſons for multiplying, 


mis book in his Biblioth. Græca, vol. xiv. p. 54. 


among that people; that a ſplendid ſhadow of pomp and 


and caſting over the whole of divine worſhip ſuch 2 I 


8 n n n.. . 
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CHAP. IV. 
Concerning the rites and ceremonies that were uſed in the church) 
| during this century. 4 


I. TH E ſtate of religious ceremonies among the 

Greeks may be learned from the book of Simon | 
of Theſſalonica, Concerning Rites and Hereſies [FI, from 
which it appears that the ſubſtance of religion was loſt 


vanity was ſubſtituted in its place by the rulers of the 
church; and that all the branches of divine worſhip were 
ordered in ſuch a manner as to ſtrike the imaginations | 


as they did, the external rites and inſtitutions of religion; 


pompous garb of worldly ſplendor. But in theſe reaſons, 
and in all the explications they give of this gaudy ritual, | 
there is much ſubtilty and invention, without the lealt | 


Le] Wappixct Annal. Minor. tom. xlli. p. 206,—NaT. Alkx- | 
ANDER, Hi. Eccleſ. Sec. xv. p. 17. 7 | 
[V] J. A. FaBRIcivs gives us an account of the contents ot 


| appearance f 
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arance of truth or good ſenſe to render them plauſi- c x N T. 

ge. The origin of theſe multiplied rites, that caſt a þ XV. 5 

loud over the native beauty and luſtre of religion, is often 

bſcure, and frequently diſnonourable. And ſuch as, by 

nrce of ill-applied genius and invention, have endea- 

ured to derive honour to theſe ceremonies from the 

circumſtances that gave occaſion to them, have failed 

eregiouſly in this deſperate attempt. 'The deceit is too 

zalpable to ſeduce any mind that is void of prejudice and 

capable of attention. : . 
II. Though the more rational and judicious of the Rites in- 

Roman pontifs complained of the over grown multitude e e 

of ceremonies, feſtivals, temples, and the like, and did church. 

not ſeem un willing to have this enormous maſs ſomewhat 

liminiſhed, they nevertheleſs diſtinguiſhed, every one 

his own pontificate, by ſome new inſtitution, and thought 

it their duty to perpetuate their fame by ſome new edict 

of this nature. Thus CALIXTus III, to immortaliſe the 

remembrance of the deliverance of Belgrade, from the 

ictorious arms of MAHOMET II, who had been obliged 


5 o raiſe the ſiege of. that city, ordered, in the year 1456, 
the feſtival in honour of the Transfiguration of CHRIST 
(which had been celebrated in ſome places by private au- : 
© Wl thority before this period) to be religiouſly obſerved 
N 2 throughout all the weſtern world. And SixTus IV, in 
n ol the year 1476, granted Indulgences by an expreſs and 
f particular edict to all thoſe, who ſhould devoutly cele- 


brate an annual feſtival in honour of the immaculate con- 

ception of the bleſſed Virgin, with reſpect to which none 

of the Roman pontifs before him had thought proper to 

make any expreſs declaration, or any ' poſitive appoint- f 
mentſg]. The other additions that were made to the 

Roman ritual, relating to the worſhip of the Virgin 

Mary, public and private prayers, the traffic of Indul- 


* WH 2ences, and other things of that nature, are of too little 
; wportance to deſerve an exact and circumſtantial enu- 
N = ration, We need not ſuch a particular detail to con- 


inde us, that in this century religion was reduced to 


le] See Ra PH. VOLATERRANI Comment. Urbani, lib. viii. 
f. 269. KEN EAS SYLVIUS, De Statu Europe ſub Frederico III, 
cap. x. in FREHKERI Scriptor. rerum Germanicar. tom. ii. p. 104. 
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EE 


NXlanicheans 
and Wal- 
denſes. 


have already ſeen the Franciſcan Order at open war with | 
the church of Rome. In Boſnia, and the adjacent coun- 


B-gharde, 
Schweſtri- 
One, Pic- 
$.ards, and 
$ damites. 


_ unrelenting inguiſitors, could extirpate the remains of the | 


that, towards the concluſion of this century, the Mani- 


The Internal H1sTory of the Cnuncy, 
mere ſhew, to a ſhew compoſed of pompous abſurdities 


and ſplendid trifles, 
6 _ A 3 . 
| - \ | | a 
CHAP. V. 5 0 
Concerning the hereſies, ſefts, and diviſions that troubled the : 
church during this century, 0 


I. EITHER the ſevere edicts of the pontifs and : 


emperors, nor the barbarity and vigilance of the 


ancient hereſies, or prevent the rife of new ſects. We 


tries, the Manicheans, or Paulicians, who were the ſame | 
with the ſect named in Italy Cathari/ts, propagated their 
doctrines with confidence, and held their religious aſ- 
ſemblies with impunity. It is true, indeed, that the 
great protector of the Manicheans, STEPHEN THOMAS. 
cus, king of Boſnia, abjured their errors, received baptiſm 
by the miniftry of JoHN CARVAILIALus, a Roman car- 
dinal, and, in conſequence thereof, expelled theſe heretics 
out of his dominions. But it is alſo certain, that he 
afterwards changed his mind; and it is well known, 


cheans inhabited Boſnia, Servia, and the neighbouring 
provinces. The TIValdenſes alſo ſtill ſubſiſted in ſeveral 
European provinces, more eſpecially in Pomerania, 
Brandenvurg, the diſtrict of Magdeburg and Thuringia, 
where they had a conſiderable number of friends and 
followers. It appcars, however, by authentic records, 
which are not yet publiſhed, that a great part of the ad- 
herents of this unfortunate fect, in the countries now 
mentioned, were diſcovered by the inguiſitors, and de- 
livered over by them to the civil magiſtrates, who com- 
mitted them to the flames. 1 

II. The Brethren and Siſters of the free ſpirit (who 
were called, in Germany, Beghards, or Schiuęſlriones, and, | 
in France, Turelupins, and whoſe diſtinctive character 
was a ſpecies of myſticiſm, that bordered upon frenzy / 
wandcres about in a f-cr2t and diſguiſed — 4 

| everas | 
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feral parts of France, Germany, and Flanders, and par- c E N T, 


ticularly in Suabia and Switzerland, where they ſpread XY. 
PAN II. 


de contagion of their enthuſiaſm, and caught the uhwary * * 
in their ſnares. The ſearch, however, that was made 
iter them was ſo ſtrict and well- conducted, that few of 

he teachers and chiefs of this fanatical ſect eſcaped the 
hands of the inguiſitors []. When the war between thi 
Huſſites and the votaries of Rome broke out in Bohemia in 

the year 1418, a troop of theſe fanatics, with a perſon 

it their head whoſe name was JohN, repaired thither, 
and held ſecret aſſemblies, firſt at Prague, and afterwards 

n different places, from whence they, at length, retired | 
to a certain iſland, where they were leſs expoſed to the 
notice of their enemies. It was, as we have already had 
becaſion to obſerve, one of the leading principles of this 
ſect, that the tender inſtincts of nature, with that baſhful- 


dels and modeſty that generally accompany them, were 
50 eident marks o inherent corruption, and ſhewed, that the 
n ind was not ſufficiently purified nor rendered conforma- 
be to the divine nature, from whence it derived its origin. 
ua they alone were deemed perfect by theſe fanatics, and 
n fippoſed to be united to the Supreme Being, who could 
. tehold, without any emotion, the naked bodies of the ſex 


* to which they did not belong, and who, in imitation of 

what was practiſed before the fall by our firſt parents, 
went ſtark naked, and converſed familiarly in this man- 
7 ter with males and females, without feeling any of the 
'S tender propenſities of nature. Hence it was that the 
Beehards (whom the Bohemians, by a change in the 
ponuntiation of that word, called Picard;) when they 


a, lair ba 2225 e * 
k dane into their religious aſſemblies, and were preſent at 
On | 1 FELIX MALLEOLUS (whoſe German name is Haemmerlein) 
d- his account of the Lollards, which is ſubjoined to liis book Contra 


dalidos Mendicantes, i. e. againſt the ſturdy Beggars, Oper. plag. 
2.4, has given us a liſt, though a very impertect one, ot the Beg- 
lade that were committed to the flames in Savitzerland and the ad- 
{ent countries during this century. This author, in his books 
ganl the Beghards and Lollards, has (either through deſign, or by 
i miltake founded on the ambiguity of the terms) confounded to- 
ther three different claſſes of perſons, who were uſually.known by 
le appellation of Beghards and Lollards, as 1ſt, the Tertiaries or 


er ir order of the more auſtere Franciſcans; 2dly, the Brethren of 
y) WW birit; and 34, the Cellite or Alexian friars. Many wri- 
in ks haye fallen into the fame error. | | 


vol. III. F | the 
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ſome to the ſword, and condemned the reſt to the flames, 


that was peculiar to their ſect, and which they poſſeſſed | 


have been the ſame with the Valdenſes, and a ſett of men eminent for 


naked, withont any ſort of veil or covering at all. The 


ter is true. The reſearches I have made, and the knowledge the) 3 


The Internal HIS TOR of the CUuRc h. 
the celebration of divine worſhip, appeared abſolute! 


had alſo conſtantly in their mouths a maxim, which, | 
indeed, was very ſuitable to the genius of the religion 
they profeſſed, wiz, that THEY WERE NOT FREE i. 5 
ſufficiently extricated from the ſhackles of the body) 2650 
made uſe of garments, particularly ſuch garments as covered 
the thighs and the parts adjacent. Theſe horrible tenets | 
could not but caſt a deſerved reproach upon this abſurd | 
ſect; and though nothing paſſed in their religious al. 
ſemblies that was contrary to the rules of virtue, yet 
they were univerſally ſuſpected of the moſt ſcandalbus 
incontinence and of the moſt laſcivious practices. ZiskA, 
the auſtere general of the Huſſites, gave credit to theſe 

ſuſpicions and to the rumours they occaſioned; and, 
falling upon this miſerable ſect in the year 1421, he put 


which dreadful puniſhment they ſuſtained with the moſt | 
chearful fortitude, and alfo with that contempt of death 


in a degree that ſeems to ſurpaſs credibility [i. Among 
the various titles, by which theſe extravagant enthuſiaſts | 
were diſtinguiſhed, that of Adamites was one; and it Was | 

iven them on account of their being ſo ſtudious to 
imitate the ſtate of innocence in which the firſt man was 


[i] See Jo. LasiTi Hiftoria Fratrum Bobemorum, Mr. lib. ii. 
S Ixxvi. who proves in a ſatisfactory and circumſtantial manner, 
that the Huſſites and the Bobemian Brethren were entirely diſtinet 
from theſe Picards, and had nothing at all in common with them. 
The other authors, that have written upon this ſubject, are honouri- } 
bly mentioned by Isaac DE BEAUSOBRE, in his Diſſertation ſi | 
les Adamites de Bobeme, which is ſubjoined to LEN FAN T's Hifforre } 
de la Guerre des Huſfſites. This learned author is at vaſt pains in 
juſtifying the Picards, or Bohemian Adamites, whom he ſuppoſes to 


their piety, whom their enemies loaded with the moſt groundlels 
accuſations. But this is manifeſtly endeavouring to waſh the ZAthio* 
pian white. For it may be demonſtrated, by the moſt unexception- 
able and authentic records, that the account I have given of the mat? 


have procured me of the civil and religious hiſtory of theſe times, en- 
title me perhaps to more credit in ſuch a point as this, than the la 
borious author from whom I differ, whoſe acquaintance with the 
hiſtory of the middle age was but ſuperficial, and who was, by no 
means, exempt from prejudice and partiality. a 
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Chap. V. : 1 
anginally created. The ignominious term of Beghards, © E N T. 


XV. 


or Picards, which was at firſt peculiar to the ſmall ſect of TY. 


which we now treat, was afterwards applied to the 
Buſſtes, and to all the Bohemians who oppoſed the ty- 
nnny of the Roman church. All thefe were called by 
their enemies, and indeed by the multitude in general, 
Picard friars. 5 e ; 
III. A new ſe, which made a great noiſe and infected The White 
the multitude with the contagion of their enthuſiaſm, Any 
roſe about the beginning of this century. A certain 

prieſt, whoſe name is not known, deſcended from the 

flps [4], arrayed in a white garment, and accompanied 

with a prodigious number of perſons of both ſexes, who, 

ifter the example of their chief, were alſo cloathed in 

white linen, from whence they were diſtinguiſhed by the 

name of Fratres Albati, i. e. Mpite Brethren. * This en- 

thuſtaſtic multitude went in a kind of proceſſion through 

ſeveral provinces, following a croſs, which their leader 

"held erected like a ſtandard, and, by the ſtriking ap- 

pearance of their ſanctity and devotion, captivated to 

ſuch a degree the minds of the people wherever they went, 

that perſons of all ranks and orders flocked, in crowds, 

to augment their number. The new chief exhorted his 

followers to appeafe the anger of an incenſed Deity, 

emaciated his body by voluntary acts of mortification 

and penance, endeavoured to perſuade the European na- 

tions to renew the war againſt the Turks in Paleſtine, 

and pretended, that he was favoured with divine viſions, 


"IF [4] THEODORIC DE NIEM tells us, that it was from Scot- 
land that this ſe& came, and that their leader gave himſelf out for the 
prophet ELIAS. SIGONIUS and PLATINA inform us, that this en- 
thufiaft came from France; that he was cloathed in white, carried in 
lis aſpe& the greateſt modeſty, and ſeduced prodigious numbers of 
people of both ſexes and of all ages; that his followers (called 
pmitents), among whom were ſeveral cardinals and prieſts, were 
cloathed in white linen down to their heels, with caps which eo- 
ered their whole faces, except their eyes; that they went in great 
roops of ten, twenty, and forty thouſand perſons from one city to 
another, calling out for mercy, and ſinging hymns; that wherever 
. they came, they were received with great hoſpitality, and made in- 
numerable profclytes; that they faſted, or lived upon bread and 
Vater during the time of their pilgrimage, which continued generally 
nine or ten days. See Annal. Mediol. ap. MURATORI.—NIEM. 
„ RL on 
x which 
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C EN r. which inſtructed him in the will and in the ſecrets of | 
. XV. 1. heaven, Bonirace IX, apprehending that this en- 
. thuſiaſt or impoſtor concealed inſidious and ambitious | 
views [JJ, had him ſeized and committed to the flames, 
upon which his followers were diſperſed, and his ſect en- 
tirely extinguiſhed, Whether a puniſhment ſo ſevere | 
was inflicted with reaſon and juſtice, is a point that has | 
been debated, and yet remains uncertain; for ſeveral # 
_ writers of great credit and authority maintain the inno- 
cence of this ſectary, while others aſſert, that he was 

| convicted of the moſt enormous crimes [mJ]. | 
The _—_— IV. In the year 1411, a ſe& was diſcovered in Fan- 
_— ders, and more eſpecially at Bruſſels, which owed its 
origin to an illiterate man, whoſe name was £61p1vs | 

CAN TOR, and to WILLIAM of HiLDENISSEN, a Carme- 

lite monk, and whoſe members were diſtinguiſhed by 

the title of Men of underſtanding. There were many | 

things reprehenſible in the doctrine of this ſect, which 

ſeemed to be chiefly derived from the theology of the 

Myſtics. For they pretended to be honoured with ce- 

leſtial viſions, denied that any could arrive at a perfect 
knowledge of the Holy Scriptures without the extraor- | 

dinary ſuccours of a Divine illumination; declared the 

approach of a new revelation from heaven, more com- | 

plete and perfect than the Goſpel of CHRIST; main- 

tained, that the reſurrection was already accompliſhed in 

the perſon of JIEsus, and that no other reſurrection was 

to be expected; affirmed, that the inward man was not | 

defiled by the outward actions, whatever they were; | 

that the pains of hell were to have an end, and that, | 

not only all mankind, but even the devils themſelves, | 

were to return to God, and be made partakers of eternal 

felicity. This ſect ſeems to have been a branch of that 


- 8ÞF [1] What Dr. Mos HEIM hints but obſcurely here is farther I 
explained by S1GONIUs and PLATINA, who tell us, that the pil- 1 
grims, mentioned in the preceding note, ſtopped at Viterbo, and that 
BONIFACE, fearing leſt the prieſt, who headed them, deſigned by 
; their aſſiſtance to ſeize upon the pontificate, ſent a body of troops 
7 thither, who apprehended tie falſe prophet, and carried him to Rome 
N where he was burnt. | — 
Lau] See LENFANT, Hift. du concile de Piſe, tom. i. p. 1027 
| PoGGIaA, Hiſtoria Florentina, lib. iii. p. 122:-=MARC. ANTON 8 
| SABELLICUS i Enneadibus Rhapſodie Hiſtoricæ, Ennead. ix. lib. x. 1 
| | tom, ii. opp. p. 839. publiſhed in folio at Bai’ in the year 1560. mn 
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geclared, that a new diſpenſation of grace and ſpiritual 
liberty was to be promulgated to mortals by the Holy 
Ghoſt. It muſt however be acknowledged, on the other 
hand, that their abſurdities were mingled with ſeveral 
opinions, which ſhewed, that they were not totally 
oid of underſtanding ; for they maintained among other 
things, ** 3/7, that CHRIST alone had merited eternal 
« life and felicity for the human race, and that there- 
fore men could not acquire this ineſtimable privilege 
| 4 by their own actions alone; 2dly, that the prieſts, to 
« whom the people confeſſed their tranſgreſſions, had 
© not the power of abſolving them, but that it was 
„CHRIST alone in whom this authority was veſted ; 

« and 3dly, that voluntary penance and mortification 
« were not neceſſary to ſalvation.” Theſe propoſitions, 
however, and ſome others, were declared heretical by 


of the Brethren and Siſters & the free ſpirit ; ſince they 


2/7 
CENT; 
XV. 
PAE I II. 


— 


A new ſect 
of Flagel- 
lantes or 


Whippers. 


| PrrER D'AILLY, biſhop of Cambray, who obliged 
WILLIAM of HILDENISSEN to abjure them [x], and op- 
i poſed with the greateſt vehemence and ſucceſs the pro- 
tees of this ſect. 
, V. The ſect of the Flagellantes, or Mhippers, conti- 
© nued to excite commotions in Germany, more eſpecially 
: in Thuringia and the Lower Saxony; but theſe fanatics 
; were very different from the ancient heretics of the ſame 
n name, who ran wildly in troops through various pro- 
> uinces. The new Mphippers rejected not only the facra- 
t i nents, but alſo every branch of external worſhip, and 
3 placed their only hopes of ſalvation in Faith and flagel- 
t, lation, to which they added ſome ſtrange doctrines con- 
85 cerning the evil ſpirit, and other matters, which are not 
al explained with ſufficient perſpicuity in the records of 
at ntiquity. The perſon that appeared at the head of this 
er bet in Tyuringia was Cox RAD Schuipr, who, with 
l. nany of his followers, was apprehended and committed 
05 to the flames [o], in the year 1414, by HENRY SCHONE- 
3 [z] See the records of this tranſaction in STEPH. BaLuz. 
ty Miſcellan. tom. ii. p. 277. 

0 Excerpta Monachi Pirnenſis, in Jo. BURCH. MENKENIL 
— ſeriptor. rerum Germanicar. tom. ii. p. 1521. — Cron. Monafter. in 
0 oN. MarrHEI Analect. vet. avi, tom. v. p. 1 —Chron. 


Magdeb. in Me1BOMII Scriptor. rerum German, tom. ii. p. 362.— 
rem XVI articles of faith adopted by this lect, which were com- 


3  FELD, 
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| CE NT. FELD, who was, at that time, inquiſitor in Germay, | 
1 Þ II. and rendered his name famous by his induſtry and zeal | 
AAT II. : : | 
2 in the extirpation of hereſy. Nicol As SchabEx 
ſuffered at Quedlingburg for his attachment to this ſed. 
BERTHOLD SCHADE, who was ſeized at Halber/tadt in 

the year 1481, eſcaped death, as appears moſt probable, } 

by abjuring their doctrine [po]; and we find in the re- 

cords of theſe unhappy times a numerous lift of the 
Flagellantes, whom the German inquiſitors devoted to the 

flames. | f 


mitted to writing by a certain inquiſitor of Brandenborch in the year 
141, and which Cox RA SCHMIDT is ſaid to have taken from 
the papers of Walkenried, we may derive a tolerable idea of their 
doctrine, of which the ſubſtance is as follows: That the opinions 
adopted by the Roman church wwith reſpect to the efficacy of the ſacra. 
ments, the flames of purgatory, praying for the dead, and ſeveral other | 
points, are entirely falſe and groundleſs ; and that the perſon, why be. 
lieves what is contained in the Apoſtles Creed, repeats frequently ib. 
Lord's Prayer and the Ave Maria, and at certain times laſhes his 
body ſeverely, as a voluntary puniſhment of the tranſgreſſions he bat 
committed, ſball obtain eternal ſalvation. | 1 
I] See the account of this matter which 1s given by the fearned 
Jo. ERN EST. KAPPIUs, in his Relat, de rebus T heologicts Antihun 
tt Nowis, A. 1747, p- 475. ; 
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INTRODUCTION. 


. HE order and method, that have been fol- 
| lowed in the former part of this Work, can- 

not be continued, without the greateſt incon- 
yeniences, in this Fourth book, which relates to the 
modern hiſtory of the church. From the commence- 
ment of the ſixteenth century, the face of religion was 
remarkably changed; the diviſions, that had formerly 
perplexed the church, increaſed conſiderably ; and the 


The method 
obſerved in 
the preced- 
ing part of 
this hiftory 
changed in 
the Fourth 
book. 


Chriſtian ſocieties, that relinquiſhed the eſtabliſhed | 


forms of divine worſhip, and erected themſelves into 
ſeparate aſſemblies upon principles different from thoſe 
of the Roman hierarchy, multiplied from day to day. 
This circumſtance renders it impoſſible to preſent in one 


connected ſeries, or, as it were, in one continued tabla- 


ture, the events, viciſſitudes, and revolutions, that hap- 


pened in the church, divided its members, and enfeebled 


the dominion of its tyrants. From the period on which 
we now enter, the bond of union among Chriſtians, 
that had been formed by a blind obedience to the Ro- 
man pontifs, was every where either diſſolved, or, at 
leaſt, relaxed; and conſequently this period of our 
hiſtory muſt be divided into a multitude of branches, 

in this century. 5 5 
II. It is however proper to obſerve here, that many of 
the events, which diſtinguiſh this century, had a mani- 
teſt relation to the church in general, and not to any 
Chriſtian ſociety in particular. And as theſe events de- 
ſerve to be mentioned ſeparately, on account of their re- 
markable tendency to throw a light upon the ſtate of 
Chriſtianity in general, as well as upon the hiſtory of 
ach 'particular Chriſtian ſociety, we ſhall therefore 28 
6 | | vide 


into as many parts, as there were famous ſects that aroſe 


The hiſtory 
of the 
church in 
this century 
may be di- 
vided into 
two general 
heads. 
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The general 
hiſtory ofthe 
church —ats 
extent. 


| ſhall we omit the conſideration of certain doctrines, rites, 


Particular 
hiftory, 


Hiſtory of 
the Refor- 
mation. 


and which conſequently produced every where changes 


fecond ſhall be confined to the hiſtory of thoſe more ma- 


formation. This grand revolution, which aroſe in Saxony 


INTRODUCTION. 


vide this Fourth book into two main and principal 
parts, of which the one ſhall contain the General, and 
the other the Particular Hiſtory of the Chriſtian Religim, | 

III. To the General Hiſiory belong all thoſe events, | 
which relate to the ſtate of Chriſtianity, conſidered in | 
itſelf and in its utmoſt extent, to the Chriſtian church 
viewed in the general, and abſtracted from the miſerable 
and multiplied diviſions into which it was rent by the 
paſſions of men. Under this head we ſhall take notice 
of the advancement and progreſs of Chriſtianity in ge- 
neral, without any regard to the particular ſects that 
were thus inſtrumental in promoting its intereſts; nor 


and inſtitutions, which appeared worthy of admiſſion to 
all, or, at leaſt, to the greateſt part of the Chriſtian ſecs, 


and improvements of more or leſs importance. 
IV. In the Particular Hiſtory of this century, we pro- 
poſe paſſing in review, 1n their proper order, the various 
ſects into which the Chriſtian church was divided. This 
part of our work, for the ſake of method and preciſion, 
we ſhall ſubdivide into two. In the fr we ſhall com- 
prehend what relates to the more ancient Chriſtian ſects, 
both in the eaſtern and weſtern hemiſpkeres ; while the 


dern ſocieties, the date of whoſe origin is poſterior to 
the Reformation in Germany. In the accounts that are 
here to be given of the circumſtances, fate, and doctrines 
of each ſect, the method laid down in the Preface to this 
Work ſhall be rigorouſly obſerved, as far as is poſſible; 
ſince it ſeems the moſt adapted to lead us to an accurate 
knowledge of the nature, progreſs, and tenets of every 
Chriſtian ſociety, that aroſe in theſe times of diſcord. 
V. The moſt momentous event that diſtinguiſhed the 
church after the fifteenth century, and we may add, the 
molt glorious of all the Revolutions that happened in the 
ſtate of Chriſtianity ſince the time of its divine. and Im- 
mortal founder, was that happy change introduced into 
religion, which is known by the title of the Bled Re- 


from ſmall beginnings, not only ſpread itſelf with the 


utmoſt rapidity through all the European provinces. "i 
. Ea 
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allo extended its efficacy more or leſs to the moſt diſtant 
parts of the globe, and may be juſtly conſidered as the 
on and principal ſpring which has moved the nations 
from that illuſtrious period, and occaſioned the greateſt 


part both of thoſe civil and religious revolutions that fill 


the annals of hiſtory down to our times, The face of 
Europe was, in a more eſpecial manner, changed by this 
great event. The preſent age feels yet, in a ſenſible 
manner, and ages to come will continue to perceive, the 
ineſtimable advantages it produced, and the inconveni- 
encies of which it has been the innocent occaſion. The 
hiſtory therefore of ſuch an important revolution, from 
whence ſo many others have derived their origin, and 
whoſe relations and connexions are ſo extenſive and uni- 


verſal, demands undoubtedly a peculiar degree of atten- 


tion, and has an unqueſtionable right to the principal 
place in ſuch a work as this, We therefore now pro- 
ceed to give a compendious view of the modern hiſtory 
of the Chriſtian church, e to the plan and me- 
thod already laid down. 


THE 
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SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


SECTION-L.« 


The His TOR of the REFORMATION, 


XVI. 


. and extenſive to be comprehended without a 
EC . 1. 


certain degree of confuſion, in the uninter- 
The diviſion Tupted narration of one Section; we ſhall therefore di- 
of the firſt vide it into Four parts. 1 8 
ſection. The FIRST will contain An Account of the State of 
Chriſtianity before the Commencement of the Reformation. 

The SEconD, The Hiſtory of the Reformation, from its 
firft Beginnings until the date of the Confeſſion drawn uf at 
Augſburg. 

The 1 HIRD will exhibit A View gf the ſame Hiſtory, 
from this latter period to the Commencement of the war of 
Smalcald. And, | _ 

The FourTH will carry it down to The Peace that was 
entered into with the Abettors of the Reformation in the year 
1555 ſa]. This diviſion is natural; it ariſes ſpontane- 
ouſly from the events themſelves, 


CENT, I. £5 HE Hiſtory of the Reformation is too ample | 


[4] The writers of the Hiftory of the Reformation, of every rank 
and order, are enumerated by the very learned PfHILIP. FRID. 
Haxz (who himſelf deſerves a moſt eminent rank in this claſs), in 
his Hiftoria Sacrorum a Luthero Emendatorum, part I. cap. i. p- l 

and by Jo. ALB. FaBRiCIUs, in his Centifolium Lutheranum 
part IT. cap. clxxxvii. p. 963.— The greateſt part, or at leaſt the 
moſt eminent, of this liſt of authors muit be conſulted by ſuch as de 

ſire a farther confirmation or illuſtration of the matters, which! 

propoſe to relate briefly in the courſe of this Hiſtory. The illuſtri- 

ous names of SLEIDAN and SECKENDORFF, and others, who have 

diſtinguiſhed themſelves in this kind of erudition, are too well 

known to render it neceſſary to recommend their works to the peruſal | 

of the curious reader. VC i 

CHAP. } 
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CHAPTER I. 


Cmcerning the flate of the Chriſlian church before the 
| Reformation, 


. AB OUT the commencement of this century the C E N T. 

Roman pontifs lived in the utmoſt tranquillity ; ; en ' 
dor had they, as things appeared to be ſituated, the leaſt - 
reaſon to apprehend any oppoſition to their pretenſions Things are 
or rebellion againſt their authority; ſince thoſe dreadful ES 
commotions, which had been excited in the preceding ed r 
wes by the Waldenſes, Albigenſes, and Beghards, and of this cen- 
ately by the Bohemians, were entirely ſuppreſſed, and . 
had yielded to the united powers of counſel and the 
ſword. Such of the Waldenſes as yet remained, lived 
contented under the difficulties of extreme poverty in the 
wllies of Piedmont, and propoſed to themfelves no higher 
arthly felicity, than that of leaving to their deſcendants 
that wretched and obſcure corner of Europe, which ſepa- 
rates the Alps from the Pyrencan mountains; while the 
handful of Bohemians, that ſurvived the ruin of their 
faction, and ſtill perſevered in their oppoſition to the 
Roman yoke, had neither ſtrength nor knowledge ade- 
| quate to any new attempt, and therefore, inſtead of in- 
ſpring, terror, became objects of contempt. 5 
II. We muſt not, however, conclude from this ap- The com- 
parent tranquillity and ſecurity of the pontifs and their Plaints a- 
adherents, that their meaſures were applauded, or their e jo 
chains worn without reluctance. This was far from clergy incf- 
being the cafe. Not only private perſons, but alſo the fectual. 
noſt powerful princes and ſovereign ſtates, exclaimed _ 
loudly againſt the deſpotic dominion of the pontifs, the 
fraud, violence, avarice and injuſtice that prevailed . in 
their counſels, the arrogance, tyranny, and extortion of 
their legates, the unbridled licentiouſneſs and enormous 
crimes of the clergy and monks of all denominations, 
the unrighteous ſeverity and partiality of the Roman laws, 
ad demanded publickly, as their anceſtors had done be- 
fore them, a Reformation of the church in its head and 
in its members, and a general council to accompliſh that 

neceſſary 
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5 expect any conſiderable reformation either of the cor. 


The Refto- 
ration of 
learning, 


prehend the decline of their power, It is true, indeed, 


of the times, the corruptions of the prieſthood, the abuſes 
that reigned in the court of Rome, and the brutiſh man- 


fired, remained entirely unactive, and looked for redreſ 
to the court of Rome, or to a general council. As long 


The HISToRY of the REFORMATION. | 


neceſſary and happy purpoſe [5]. But theſe complaints 
and demands were not carried fo far as to produce any 
good effect; fince they came from perſons who ne. 
ver preſumed to entertain the leaſt doubt about the ſu- 
preme authority of the pope in religious matters, and 
who, of conſequence, inſtead of attempting, themſelves, 
to bring about that reformation that was ſo ardently de. 


as the authority of the Roman pontif was held ſacred, 
and his juriſdiction fupreme, there could be no reaſon to 


ruptions of the church or of the manners of the clergy. 

III. If any thing ſeemed proper to deſtroy the gloomy - 
empire of ſuperſtition, and to alarm the ſecurity of the 
lordly pontifs, it was the reſtoration of learning in Europe, 
and the number of men of genius that aroſe, of a ſudden, 
under the benign influence of that auſpicious revolution, 
But even this new ſcene of things was inſufficient to 
terrify the lords of the church, or to make them ap- 


this happy revolution in the republic of letters diſpelled 
the gloom of ignorance, and kindled in the minds of 
many the love of truth and ſacred liberty. Nay, it is 
alſo certain that many of theſe great men, ſuch as Eras- 
MUS and others, pointed the delicacy of their wit, or 
levelled the fury of their indignation, at the ſuperſtitions 


5 JJ ͤ ˙1¹· ß ³˙Ü1 oo —o© ME — om. — — $3 c= 


ners of the Monaſtic Orders. But this was not ſufficient, 
ſince none had the courage to ſtrike at the root of the 
evil, to attack the papal juriſdiction and ſtatutes, which 


([] Theſe complaints and accuſations have been largely enu- 
merated by ſeveral writers. See, among many others, VAL. ERV. 
LOESCHERUS, in Aﬀis et Documentis Reformationis, tom. i. cap. v. 
p- 105.—cap. ix. p. 181. & ERN. SALOM. CYPRIAN. Prafat. ad 
Wilk. Ern. Tenzelii Hiſtoriam Reformat, publiſhed at Leipſic in duo, 
in the year-1717.—The grievances, complained of by the Germans 
in particular, are amply mentioned by J. F. GzORGIUS, in his 
Gravamina Imperator. et Nationis German. adwerſus ſedem Roman. 
cap. vii. p. 261. Nor do the wiſer and more learned among the 
modern Romaniſts pretend to deny that the church and clergy, be- 
fore the time of LuTHER, were corrupted in a very high degree. 5 
| | we 
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were abſurdly, yet artfully ſanctified by the title of canon C E N r. 
uw, or to call in queſtion that ancient and moſt perni- a NED a 
cious opinion, that Chriſt had eſtabliſhed a vice-gerent 7 
it Rome, cloathed with his ſupreme and unlimited au- 
thority. Entrenched, therefore, within theſe ſtrong⸗ 
holds, the pontifs looked upon their own authority and 
the peace of the church as beyond the reach of danger, 
and treated with indifference the threats and inveCtives 
of their enemies. Armed, moreover, with power to 
zniſh, and abundantly furniſhed with the means of 
rewarding in the molt alluring manner, they were ready, 
on every commotion, to cruſh the obſtinate, and to gain 
wer the mercenary to their cauſe ; and this indeed could 
not but contribute conſiderably to the ſtability of their 
A: E-S 1 e 3-TIOL 

IV. Hence it was, that the biſhops of Rome lived in the The popes: 
utmoſt ſecurity and eaſe, and, being entirely free from —_— 
apprehenſions and cares of every kind, followed without pius II.. 
teluctance, and gratified without any limitation or re- 
ſtraint, the various demands of their luſts and paſſions. 
ALEXANDER VI, whom Humanity diſowns, and who is 
father to be conſidered as a monſter than as a man, 
whoſe deeds- excite horror, and whoſe enormities place 
him among the moſt execrable tyrants of ancient times, 
ſtained the commencement of this century by the moſt 
tremendous crimes, - The world was deliveted from this 
papal fend in the year 1503, by the ' poiſonous draught 
which he had prepared for others, as is generally believed; 
though there are hiſtorians that attribute his death to 
ſekneſs and old- age [c]. He was ſucceeded in the Pon- 
tiicate by Prus III, who, in leſs than a month, was de- 
prived by death of that high dignity. The vacant chair 
was obtained by fraud and bribery by JULIaN DE LA 
Rovers, who aſſumed the denomination of Julius II. 

V. To the odious lift of vices with which Julius II Julius I. 
Uſhonoured the pontificate, we may add the moſt lavage 


le] See the Life of ALEXANDER VI, in two volumes, $yo, by 

LEX. GORDON, Eſq.—As alſo another life of the ſame pontif, 

written with more moderation, and ſubjoined, along with that of 

LEO X, to the firſt volume of the learned and ingenious work, in- 

lituled, Hifloire du Droit publique Ecclgſiaſtique Frangois, par M. 
B. publiſhed in 4to, at London, in 1752. | 
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verted, the diſcipline of the church deſtroyed, and the | 


The coun- 
ci] of Piſa. 


* 


The HISTORY of the REFORMATION, 


ferocity, the moſt audacious arrogance, the moſt deſpotic 
vehemence of temper, and the moſt extravagant and fre. 
netic paſſion for war and blood-ſhed. | He began his 
military enterprizes by entering into a war with the 
Venetians, after having ſtrengthened his cauſe by an al- 
liance with the emperor and the king of France [d. He 
afterwards laid ſiege to Ferrara; and, at length, turned 


his arms againſt his former ally, the French monarch, in 


conjunction with the Venetians, Spaniards, and Swiſs, 


whom he had drawn into this war and engaged in his cauſe | 
by an offenſive league. His whole pontificate, in ſhort, | 
was one continued ſcene of military tumult; nor did he 
ſuffer Europe to enjoy a moment's tranquillity as long as | 


he lived. We may eaſily imagine the miſerable condi- 
tion of the church under a vicar of CHRISH who lived in 
camps, amidſt the din of arms, and who was ambitious 
of no other fame than that which aroſe from battles won 


and cities laid deſolate. Under ſuch a pontif all things | 


muſt have gone to ruin; the laws muſt have been ſub- 


enuine luſtre of true religion entirely.effaced. g 
VI. Nevertheleſs, from this dreadful cloud that hung 
over Europe, ſome rays of light ſeemed to break forth, 
that promiſed a better ſtate of things, and gave ſome 
reaſon to expect that reformation in the church, that was 
ſo ardently and ſo univerſally deſired, Lewis XII, king 


of France, provoked by the inſults he had received from 


this arrogant pontif, meditated revenge, and even cauſed | 
a medal to be ſtruck with a menacing inſcription, ex- 


preſſing his reſolution to overturn the power of Rome, 
which was repreſented by the title of Babylon on this 


coin [e]. Several cardinals alſo, encouraged by the pro- 


tection of this monarch and the emperor MAx1MILIAN |, 
aſſembled, in the year 1511, a council at Piſa, with an 


[4] See Du Bos, Hiſtoire de Ia Ligue de Cambray, publiſhed at 
the Hague in two volumes, 8vo, in the year 1710. 7 
ſe] See B. CHRIST. SIGISMUND. LIEBII Commentatio de 11717115 


Ludowici XII, Epigraphe, PERDAM BABYLONIS NOMEN, inſigni- | 
bus; Lipſic, 1717.—See allo Theſaurus Epiſtolicus, Crozianus, tom.. 
p-. 238. 243.—-COLONIA, Hiftorre Litter. de la Ville de Lyon, tom. u. 
p. 443.— The authenticity and occaſion of this medal have been 


much diſputed, and, as is well known, have afforded matter 0 
keen debate. | 
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intention to ſet bounds to the tyranny of this furious C E N T 


pontif, and to correct and reform the errors and cor- 
uptions of a ſuperſtitious church. Julius, on the other 
hand, relying on his own ſtrength, and on the power of 
his allies, beheld theſe threatning appearances without 
the leaſt concern, nay, treated them with mackery and 
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laughter. He did not, however, neglect the methods of 


rendering ineffeCtual the efforts of his enemies, that pru- 
dence dictated, and therefore gave orders for a council to 
meet in the palace of the Lateran in the year 1512 [/, 
in which the decrees of the council of Piſa were con- 


demned and annulled in the moſt injurious and inſulting 


terms. This condemnation would, undoubtedly, have 


deen followed with the moſt dire and formidable ana- 


themas againſt LEWIS and other princes, had not death 
ſnatched away this audacious pontif, in the year 1512, 
in the midſt of his ambitious and vindictive projects. 

VII. He was ſucceeded, in the year 1513, by LEO X, 
of the family of MEDIcIs, who, though of a milder 
diſpoſition than his predeceſſor, was nevertheleſs equally 
indifferent about the intereſts of religion and the advance- 
ment of true piety. He was a protector of men of learn- 
ing, and was himſelf learned as far as the darkneſs of 


the age would admit of. His time was divided between 


converſation with men of letters and pleaſure ; though 
it muſt be obſerved, that the greateſt part of it was con- 
ſecrated to the latter. He had an invincible averſion to 
whatever was accompanied with ſollicitude and care, 
and diſcovered the greateſt impatience under events of 
that nature. He was remarkable for his prodigality, 
luxury, and imprudence, and has even been charged 
with impiety, if not atheiſm. He did not however neg- 
k& the grand object which the generality of his prede- 
ceſſors had ſo much at heart, even the promoting and ad- 
Vancing the opulence and grandeur of the Roman fee. 
For he took the utmoſt care that nothing 


Leo X, 


ſhould be 


tranſacted in the council of the Lateran, which Julius 

had aſſembled and left ſitting, that had the leaſt ten- 

dency to favour the Reformation of the church. He went 

l farther; and, in a conference which he had with 

Francis I, king of France, at Bologna, he engaged that 
IVI HARDUINI Cencilia, tom. ix. p. 1559+ 


Vol. III. 
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had been ſo long odious to the popes of Rome, and to 
ſubſtitute in its place another body of laws, more ad-. 
vantageous to the papacy, which were impoſed upon his 
ſubjects under the title of the Concordate, and received 
with the utmoſt indignation and reluctance [Hj. 


[g] We have mentioned this Pragmatic Sanction, Cent. XV, | 
Part II. Chap. II. SXVI. note [y], and given there ſome account 
of its nature and deſign. This important edict is publiſhed at large W 
in the eighth volume of the Concilia HARDUINI, p. 1949. as is the | 
Concordate, that was ſubſtituted in its place, in the ninth volume of 
the ſame work, p. 1867. and in LEIBNIT Ez, his Mantiſſa Codicis | 
Diplomat. part I. p. 158. part II. p. 358.— The hiſtory of theſe two | 
D1eces is given in an ample and accurate manner by biſhop BuR NE, 
in his Hiftory of the Reformation, vol. iii. p. 3.— See alſo, on the fame | 
ſubject, DE BouLay, Hiftoria Academ. Pariſ. tom. vi. p. 61= | 
109. Do CLos, Hiſtoire de Louis XT.—Hiftoire du Droit Eccle- 
fiaftique Frangois, tom. i. Diſſ. ix. p. 415.—Menagiana, tom. iii. 

. 5 l e 1 
g [] The king went in perſon to the parliament to offer the 
Concordate to be regiſtred, and letters patent were made out requir- 
ing all the judges and courts of juſtice to obſerve this A, and ſee 
It executed. The parliament, after deliberating a month upon this 
important matter, concluded not to regiſter the Concordate, but to 
obſerve ſtill the Pragmatic, unleſs the former edi& was received and 
eſtabliſhed in as great an aſſembly as that was, which publiſhed the 
latter in the reign of CHARLES VII. And when by violence and 
force they were obliged to publiſh the Concordate, they joined to this 


next general council, into both which meaſures the univerſity and 
the clergy entered with the greateſt alacrity and zeal. But royal 


w 


and papal deſpotiſm at length prevailed. we 

The chancellor De PRaT, who was principally concerned in pro- 
moting the Concordate, has been generally regarded as an enemy to 
the liberties of the Gallican church. The illuſtrious and learned 
preſident HAINAULT has not, however, heſitated to defend his me- 
mory againſt this accuſation, and to juſtify the Concordate as an 
equitable contract, and as a meaſure attended with leſs inconvent- 
encies than the Pragmatic Sanction. He obſerves, that by the kings 
being inveſted, by the Concordate, with the privilege of nominating 
to the biſhoprics and vacant benefices of the firſt claſs, many col. 
ruptions and abuſes were prevented, which aroſe from the ſimoniacal 
practices, that prevailed almoſt every where, while, according to the | 
Pragmatic Sanction, every church choſe its biſhop, and every mo 
naſtery its abbot. He obſerves moreover, that this nomination Wis | 
the natural right of the crown, as the moſt conſiderable part of the | 
great benefices had been created by the kings of France; and he in- 
nſts particularly on this conſideration, that the right, which Chriſtian | 
communities have to chuſe their leaders, cannot be exerciſed by ſuch | 
large bodies without much confuſion and;many inconveniencies; and 
8 eee VIII. The | 
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theſe pontifs, and their arrogant endeavours, to cruſh and 
oppreſs all that came within the reach of their power, 


were accompanied with the moſt inſatiable avarice. All 


the provinces of Europe were, in a manner, drained to 
enrich theſe ghoſtly tyrants, who were perpetually gap- 
ing after new acceſſions of wealth, in order to augment 
the number of their friends and the ſtability of their 
dominion. And indeed, according to the notions com- 
monly entertained, the rulers of the church ſeemed to 


have a fair enough pretext, from the nature of their cha- 
racer, to demand a ſort of tribute from their flock ; for 
none can deny to the ſupreme - governors of any ſtate 
(and ſuch was the character aſſumed by the popes) the 


privilege of levying tribute from thoſe, over whom they 


bear rule. But as the name of tribute was every way 


proper to alarm the jealouſy and excite the indignation 


of the civil magiſtrate, the pontifs were too cunning to 


employ it, and had recourſe to various ſtratagems and 


* 
VIII. The raging thirſt of dominion that conſumed c E N T. 


XVI. 
S1 e. 1. 


The avarice 
of the popes. 


contrivances to rob the ſubject without ſhocking the 


lovereign, and to levy taxes under the ſpecious maſk and 
pretext of religion. Among theſe contrivances, the diſ- 
tribution of indulgences, which enabled the wealthy to 
purchaſe impunity for their crimes by certain ſums ap- 


plied to religious uſes, held an eminent rank. This traf- 
fie of indulgences was conſtantly renewed whenever the 


coffers of the church were exhauſted. On theſe occa- 


that the ſubjects by entruſting their ſovereign with the government 
ef the fate, inveſt him ipſo facto with an authority over the church, 
which is a part of the ſtate and its nobleſt branch. See HAINAULT, 
Abrege Chronologique de I Hiftoire de France, in the Particular Re- 
marks that are placed at the end of the reign of LEWIS XIV. 

The moſt ſpecious objection that was made to the Concordate was 
this: that, in return for the nomination to the vacant benefices, the 


king granted to the popes the annates, or firf fruits, which had fo. 
0 


ong been complained of as an intolerable grievance. There is, 
owever, no mention of this equivalent in the Concordate. And it 
was by a papal bull that ſucceeded this compact, that the pontifs 


aimed the payment of the firft fruits, of which they had put them- i 
elves in poſſeſſion in the year 1316, and which had been ſuſpended ' 


by the Pragmatic Sanction. See the Hiſtoire du Droit Ecclefraflique 
J 'angots. As this ſubſtitution of the Concordate, in the place of the 
' ragmatiie Sandtion, was a moſt important tranſaction, and had 3 
very great influence upon the minds of the Engliſh, the tranſlator 
fwiged it neceſſary to give here ſome account of that matter. 
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CENT. ſions, they were recommended warmly to the ignorant 


XVI. 


The pope's 


authority 
held inferior 
to that of a 
council, 


multitude under ſome new, ſpecious, yet fallacious pre- 
text, and were greedily ſought after, to the great detri- 
ment both of individuals and of the community, 

IX. Notwithſtanding the veneration and homage that 
were almoſt every where paid to the Roman pontifs, they 
were far from being univerſally reputed infallible in their 
deciſions or unlimited in their authority. The wiſer part 
of the German, French, Flemiſh, and Britiſh nations 


conſidered them as liable to error and bounded by law, 


The corrup- 
tion of the 
Jower orders 


A hociergy 


The councils of Conflance and Baſil had contributed ex- 
tremely to rectify the notions of the people in that re- 
ſpect ; and from that period all Chriſtians, except the 
ſuperſtitious monks and paraſites of Rome, were per- 
ſuaded that the pope was ſubordinate to a general coun- 
eil, that his decrees were not infallible, and that the 


council had a right to depoſe him, whenever he was 


convicted of groſs errors or enormous crimes, Thus | 
were the people, in ſome meaſure, prepared for the re- 
formation of the church; and hence that ardent defire, 
that earneſt expeQation of a general council, which filled 
the minds of the wiſeſt and beſt Chriſtians in this cen- 
tury. Hence alſo thoſe frequent appeals that were made 
to this approaching council, when the court of Rome iſ- 
ſued out any new edict, or made any new attempt re- 
pugnant to the dictates of piety and juſtice, 

X. The licentious examples of the Pontifs were zea- 
louſly imitated in the lives and manners of the ſubordinate 
rulers and miniſters of the church. The greateſt part of 
the biſhops and canons paſſed their days in diſſolute mirth | 
and luxury, and ſquandered away, in the gratification of 
their luſts and paſſions, the wealth that had been ſet apart 
for religious and charitable purpoſes, Nor were they 
leſs tyrannical than voluptuous : for the moſt deſpotic 
proces never treated their vaſſals with more rigour and 
everity, than theſe ghoſtly rulers employed towards all 
ſuch as were under their juriſdiction. The decline of 
virtue amopg the clergy was attended with the loſs of 
the public eſteem; and the moſt conſiderable part of that 
once-reſpected body became, by their floth and avarice, 
our voluptuouſneſs and impurity, their ignorance and 
evity, contemptible and infamous, not only in the eye 9 
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the wiſe and good, but alſo in the univerſal judgment of c E Nr. 
the multitude [i]. Nor could the caſe be otherwiſe as XVI. | 
matters were now conſtituted ; for as all the offices and * * © 4 
dignities of the church were become venal every where 
the way of preferment was inacceſſible to merit, and the 

picked and licentious were rendered capable of riſing to 

the higheſt eccleſiaſtical honours. 

XI. The prodigious ſwarms of monks, that overſpread The ſtate of 
Europe, were univerſally conſidered as cumberers of the r. 3 
ground, and occaſioned murmurs and complaints every FE 
where, And, nevertheleſs, ſuch was the genius of the 

ave, of an age that was but juſt emerging from the 

thickeſt gloom of ignorance, and was ſuſpended, as it 

were, in a dubious ſituation between darkneſs and light, 

that theſe monaſtic drones would have remained un- 

diſturbed, had they taken the leaft pains to preſerve any 

remains even of the external air of decency and religion, 

that uſed to diſtinguiſh them in former times. But the 
Benedictine and the other monkiſh fraternities, who were 

inveſted with the privilege of poſſeſſing certain lands and 
revenues, broke through all reſtraint, made the worſt 

poſſible uſe of their opulence, and, forgetful of the gra- 

vity of their character and of the laws of their order, 

ruſhed headlong into the ſhameleſs practice of vice in all 

its various kinds and degrees. On the other hand, the 
Mendicant orders, and eſpecially thoſe who followed the 

rule of St. Dominick and St. FRANCis, though the 

were not carried away with the torrent of licentiouſneſs 

that was overwhelming the church, yet they loft their 

credit in a different way; for their ruſtic impudence, 

their ridiculous ſuperſtitions, their ignorance, cruelty, 

and brutiſh manners alienated from them the minds of 

the people, and diminiſhed their reputation from day to 

day. They had the moſt barbarous averſion to the arts 

and ſciences, and expreſſed a like abhorrence of certain 

eminent and learned men, who endeavoured to open the 

paths of ſcience to the purſuits of the ſtudious youth, 
recommended the culture of the mind, and attacked the 


| [i] See CORNELM AUR EIN GAUDANI Apocalyßſis, ſeu Viſio Mi- 
rabilis ſuper miſerabili Statu Matris Eccięſiæ, in CAs PAR. BUR- 
MANNI Analect. Hiſt. de Hadrian VI, p. 245+ printed in to at 


Utrecht, in 1727. : 
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C E N T. barbariſm of the age in their writings and in their diſ. 


XVI. 
S © CT. . 


The Domi- 


nicans. 


courſe. This is ſufficiently evident from what happened 
to REUCHLINUs, ERASMus, and other learned men. 
XII. Among all the monaſtic orders, none enjoyed z 
higher degree of power and authority than the Domini- 
can friars, whoſe credit was great, and their influence 
univerſal. This will not appear at all ſurprizing when 


ve conſider that they filled very eminent ſtations in the 


church, preſided every where over the terrible tribunal of 
the inqui/ition, and had the care of ſouls, with the 
function of confeſſors, in all the courts of Europe; a cir- 


cumſtance this, which, in theſe times of ignorance and 


ſuperſtition, manifeſtly tended to put the moſt of the 
European princes in their power. But, notwithſtandin 
all this credit and authority, the Dominicans had their 
enemies; and about this time their influence began to 
decline. Nay, ſeveral marks of perfidy, that appeared in 
the meaſures they employed to extend their authority, 
expoſed them juſtly to the public indignation. Nothin 


more infamous than the frauds they practiſed to accom- 
pliſh their purpoſes, as may be ſeen, among other ex- 


amples, by the tragedy they acted at Bern, in the year 
1509 [J. They were perpetually employed in ſtigma- 


le This moſt impious fraud is recorded at length by 
RUCHAT, at the end of the ſixth volume of his, Hiſtorre de la 
Reformation en Suiſſe; and alſo by HoTTINGER, in his Hiftr. 
Eceleſ. Helvet. tom. i. p. 334. There is alſo a compendious, but 


diſtin& narration of this infernal ſtratagem, in biſhop BURNET'S 


Travels through France, Italy, Germany, and Switzerland, p. 31: 
The ſtratagem in queſtion was the conſequence of a rivalſhip be- 


tween the Fianciſcans and Dominicans, and more eſpecially of their 


controverſy concerning the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin 


Mary. The former maintained, that ſhe was born without the 
blemiſh of Original Sin; the latter aſſerted the contrary. The 
_ doctrine of the Franciſcans, in an age of darkneſs and ſuperſtition, 


could not but be popular; and hence the Dominicans loſt ground 
from day to day. To ſupport the credit of their Order, they re- 
ſolved, at a chapter held at Vimpſen in the year 1504, to have re- 
courſe to fictitious viſions and dreams, in which the people at that 
time had an eaſy faith; and they determined to make Bern the ſcene 
of their operations. A perſon named JET Z ER, who was extreme!) 


ſimple, and much inclined to auſterities, and who had taken their 


habit, as a lay- brother, was choſen as the inſtrument of the deluiions 
they were contriving. One of the four Dominicans, who had un- 


dertak en the management of this plot, conveyed himſelf ſecretly into 
JE Tzz es cell, and about midnight appeared to him in a herr 


6 tizing, 
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tizing, with the opprobrious mark of Hereſy, numbers 
learned and pious men, in encroaching upon the rights 


pure, ſurrounded with howling dogs, and ſeeming to blow fire 
from his noſtrils; by the, means of a box of combuſtibles which he 
held near his mouth. In this frightful form he approached JET- 
7258's bed, told him that he was the ghoſt of a Dominican, who 
had been killed at Paris, as a judgment of heaven for laying aſide 
his monaſtic habit; that he was condemned to purgatory for this 
crime; adding, at the ſame time, that, by his means, he might be 
reſcued from his miſery which was beyond expreſſion. - This ſtory, 
accompanied with horrible cries and howlings, frighted poor JETZER 
out of the little wits he had, and engaged him to pony to do all 
that was in his power to deliver the Dominican from his torment. 
Upon this the impoſtor told him, that nothing but the moſt extraor- 
dinary mortifications, ſuch as the Diſcipline of the Whip performed 
during eight days by the whole monaſtery, and JETZER's lying 


proſtrate in the form of one, crucified in the chapel during mals, 


could contribute to his deliverance. He added, that the perform- 
ance of theſe mortifications would draw down upon JETZER the 
peculiar protection of the Bleſſed Virgin; and concluded by ſaying, 
that he would appear to him again, accompanied with two other 
ſpirits, Morning was no ſooner come, than JETZER gave an ac- 
count of this apparition to the reſt of the convent, who all unani- 
mouſly adviſed him to undergo the diſcipline that was enjoined him; 


and every one conſented to bear his ſhare of the taſk impoſed. The 


deluded ſimpleton obeyed, and was admired as a faint by the multi- 
tudes that crouded about the convent, while the four friars, that 
managed the impoſture, magnified, in the moſt pompous manner, 
the miracle of this apparition, in their ſermons and in their diſ:ourſe. 
The night after; the apparition was renewed with the addition of two 


impoſtors, dreſſed like devils, and JETZER's faith was augmented by 


hearing from the ſpeëtre all the ſecrets of his life and thoughts, 
which the impoſtors had learned from his confeſſor. In this and 
lome ſubſequent fcenes (the detail of whoſe enormities; for the ſake 
of brevity we ſhall here omit), the unpoſtor talked much to JETZER 
of the Dominican order, which he ſaid was peculiarly dear to the 
Bleſſed Virgin; he added, that the Virgin knew herſelf to be con- 
ceived in Original Sin; that the doctors who taught the contrary 
were in purgatory ; that the Bleſſed Virgin abhorred the Franciſcans 
for making her equal with her ſon; and that the town of Bern 
would be deſtroyed for harbouring ſuch plagues within her walls, 
In one of theſe apparitions JETZER imagined, that the voice of the 
ſpectre reſembled that of the prior of the convent, and he was not 
miſtaken 3 but, not ſuſpecting a fraud, he gave little attention to 
this, The prior appeared in various forms, ſometimes in that of St. 
| BaRBARa, at others in that of St. BERNARD, at length he aſ- 


ſumed that of the Virgin Mak x, and, for that purpoſe, cloathed 


himſelf in the habits that were employed to adorn the ſtatue of the 
Virgin in the great feſtivals; the little images, that on theſe days are 
ſet on the altars, were made uſe of for angels, which, being tied to 
a cord that paſſed through a pulley over JETZER'S head, roſe up 
and down, and danced about the pretended Virgin to increaſe the 
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C E N r. and properties of others to augment their poſſeſſions, and 
XVI. By * . ” * [ 
S» r. I. in laying the moſt iniquitous ſnares and ftratagems for 


—— LY AS. 


deluſion. The Virgin, thus equipped, addreſſed a long diſcourſe to 
JETZER, in which, among other things, ſhe told him, that ſhe was 
conceived in original Sin, though ſhe had remained but a ſhort time 
under that blemiſh. She gave him, as a miraculous proof of her 
preſence, a hoft, or conſecrated wafer, which turned from white to red 
m a moment; and after various viſits, in which the greateſt enormi- 
ties were tranſacted, the Virgin- prior told JETZER, that ſhe would 
give him the moſt affecting and undoubted marks of her ſon's love, by 
imprinting on him the five wworunds that pierced JE sus on the croſs, 
as ſhe had done before to St. Lucia and St. CATHERINE. Ac- 
cordingly ſhe took his hand by force, and ſtruck a large nail through 
it, which threw the poor dupe into the greateſt torment. The next 
night this maſculine virgin brought, as he pretended, ſome of the 
linen in which Chriſt had been buried, to ſoften the wound, and 
gave JETZER a ſopofific draught, which had in it the blood of an 
unbaptized child, ſome grains of incenſe and of conſecrated alt, 
fome quickſilver, the hairs of the eye-brows of a child, all which, 
with ſome ſtupifying and poiſonous ingredients, were mingled toge- 
ther by the prior with magic ceremonies, and a ſolemn dedication of 
himſelf to the devil in hope of his ſuccour. This draught threw the 
poor wretch into a ſort of lethargy, during which the monks im- 
printed on his body the other four wounds of Chriſt in ſuch a 
manner that he felt no pam. When he awakened, he found, to his 
unſpeakable joy, theſe impreſſions on his body, and came at laſt to 
fancy himſelf a repreſentative of Chriſt in the various parts of his 
paſſion. He was, in this ſtate, expoſed to the admiring multitude on 
the principal altar of the convent, to the great mortification of the 
Franciſcans. The Dominicans gave him ſome other draughts, that 
threw him into convulſions, which were followed by a voice con- 
veyed through a pipe into the mouths of two images, one of MARY 
and another of the child JESUS; the former of which had tears 
painted upon its cheeks in a lively manner. The little Jes vs aſked 
his mother, by means of this voice (which was that of the prior's), 
why ſhe wept? and ſhe anſwered, that her tears were owing to the 
impious manner in which the Franciſcans attributed to her the ho- 
nour that was due to him, in ſaying that ſhe was conceived and born 
without ſim. „ 5 

The apparitions, falſe prodigies, and abominable ſtratagems of 
theſe Dominicans were repeated every night; and the matter was at 
length ſo groſsly over-acted, that, ſimple as JETZER was, he at lat 
diſcovered it, and had almoſt killed the prior, who appeared to him 
one night in the form of the Virgin with a crown on her head. 
The Dominicans fearing, by this diſcovery, to loſe the fruits of their 
impoſture, thought the beſt method would be to own the whole 
matter to JETZER, and to engage him, by the moſt ſeducing pro- 
miſes of opulence and glory, to carry on the cheat. JETZER Was 
perſuaded, or at leaſt appeared to be fo. But the Dominicans, 
ſuſpecting that he was not entirely gained over, reſolved to poiſon 
him; but his conſtitution was ſo vigorous, that, though they gal 
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he deſtruction of their adverſaries [/]. And they were 
the principal counſellors, by whoſe inſtigation and advice 
Leo X was determined to that moſt raſh and imprudent 
meaſure, even the public condemnation of LUTHER. 

XIII. The principal places in the public ſchools of 
earning were filled very frequently by monks of the 
Mendicant orders. This unhappy circumſtance pre- 
vented their emerging from that ignorance and darkneſs, 
which had ſo long enveloped them; and it alſo rendered 
them inacceſſible to that auſpicious light of improved 
ſcience, whoſe ſalutary beams had already been felt in 
ſeveral of the European provinces. The inſtructors of 


ries of their laborious pupils with a certain quantity of 
barbarous terms, arid and ſenſeleſs diſtinctions, and ſcho- 


all ſuch as could repeat this jargon with a certain readi- 


eloquence and erudition. The whole body of the phi- 


they ſent him a loaf prepared with ſome ſpices, which, growing green 
in a day or two, he threw a piece of it to a wolf's whelps that were 
in the monaſtery, and it killed them immediately. At another 
time they poiſoned the hf, or conſecrated wafer, but, as he vomited 
it up ſoon after he had ſwallowed it, he eſcaped once more. In 
ſhort, there were no means of ſecuring him, which the moſt deteſta- 
ble impiety and barbarity could invent, that they did not put in 
practice, till, finding at laſt an opportunity of getting out of the 
convent, he threw himſelf into the hands of the magiſtrates, to whom 
he made a full diſcovery of this infernal plot. The affair being 
brought to Rome, commiſſaries were ſent from thence to examine 
the matter; and the whole cheat being fully proved, the four friars 
were ſolemnly degraded from their prieſthood, and were burnt alive 


Conflance, having poiſoned himſelf, as was believed by ſome. Had 
his life been taken away before he had found an opportunity of 


plot, which, in many of its circumſtances was conducted with art, 
would have been handed down to poſterity as a ſtupendous miracle. 
This is a very brief account of the matter; ſuch as are deſirous of 
a more circumſtantial relation of this famous impoſture, may conſult 
the authors mentioned in the beginning of this note. 
L See BILIB. PIRKHEIMERI Epzflala ad Hadrianum Pontzf. 
axim, de Dominicanorum flagitiis, in opp. ejus, p. 372. This 
titer is alſo to be found in GERDES11 Introd, gd Hiſtor. Renowat: 
Vargelii, tom. i. p. 170. Append, 
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neſs and rapidity, were conſidered as men of uncommon 


making the diſcovery already mentioned, this execrable and horrid 


loſophers 


6 


— 


The ſtate of 
learning, 
and of the 
public 
ſchools, 


youth, dignified with the venerable titles of Arti/is, Gram- 
marians, Phyſicians, and Dialecticians, loaded the memo 


aſtic precepts delivered in the moſt inelegant ſtyle; and 


him poiſon five ſeveral times, he was not deſtroyed by it. One day 


on the laſt day of May, 1509. JETzER died ſome time after at 
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theology. 


| Scotiſis and Thomiſts, the Realiſis and Nominaliſts, whoſe 


to be found, were ſuch, as, laying aſide all attention to 


The HISTOR& of the REFORMATION, 
loſophers extolled ANIS TOTLE beyond all meaſure; while 
ſcarcely any ſtudied him, and none underſtood him, 
For what was now exhibited, as the philoſophy of that 
famous Grecian ſage, was really nothing more than x 
confuſed and motley heap of obſcure notions, ſentences, 
and diviſions, which even the public dockors and heads 
of ſchools wefe unable to comprehend. And if, amons 
theſe thorns of ſcholaſtic wiſdom, there was any thing 
that had the appearance of fruit, it was eruſhed and 
blaſted by the furious wranglings and diſputes of the 


clamours and contentions were unhappily heard in all the 
European academies. 

XIV. The wretched and ſenſeleſs manner of teaching 
theology in this century, may be learned from many 
books yet extant, which were wrote by the divines it 
produced, and which, in reality; have no other merit than 
their enormous bulk. The expoſitors of the holy ſerip- 
tures were very few in number, during this century ; and 
there were ſcarcely any of the Chriſtian doors that had 
a critical knowledge of the ſacred oracles. This kind of 
knowledge was fo rare, that, when LUTHER aroſe, there 
could not be found, even in the univerſity of Paris, which 
was conſidered as the firſt and moſt famous of all the 
public ſchools of learning, a fingle perſon qualified to 
diſpute with him, or oppoſe his doctrine, upon a ſcripture 
foundation. Any commentators, that were at this time 


- ©: Oo rt 


—— 


the true meaning and force of the words of ſcripture, 
which their profound ignorance of the original languages 
and of the rules of criticiſm rendered them incapable of 
inveſtigating, gave a looſe to their vain and irregulat 
fancies, in the purſuit of myſterious ſignifications. The 
greateſt part of the public teachers belonged to theſe 
claſſes of divines, which we have formerly mentioned 
under the titles of Poſitivi and Sententiarii, who were ex- 
tremely fond, the former of loading their accounts both 
of the truths and precepts of religion, with multiplied 
quotations and authorities from the writings of the an- 
cient doctors; the latter of explaining the doctrines of 
the goſpel by the rules of a ſubtle and intricate philo- 
ſophy. EE . 

| XV. It 
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XV. It muſt at the ſame time be obſerved, that the c ENT. 
dünnes of this century diſputed with a good deal of free- . NEG T 
lom upon religious ſubjects, and even upon thoſe that © 
were looked upon as moſt eſſential to ſalvation. There The liberty 
were ſeveral points of doctrine, which had not been as of debating 
« fixed and determined by the authority of the church; (56. 
lor did the pontifs, without ſome very urgent reaſon, 
rain the right of private judgment, or force the con- 
ſciences of men, except in thoſe caſes where doctrines 
were adopted, that ſeemed detrimenta] to the ſupremacy 
of the apoſtolic ſee, or to the temporal intereſts of the 
| acerdotal and monaſtic orders. Hence it is, that we 
could mention many Chriſtian doEtors before LUTHER, 
who inculcated not only with impunity, but- even with 
zpplauſe, the very ſame tenets that afterwards drew upon 
him ſuch heavy accuſations and ſuch bitter reproaches. 
And it is beyond all doubt, that this great reformer 
might have propagated theſe opinions without any dan- 
zer or moleſtation, had he not pointed his warm remon- 
frances againſt the opulence of Rome, the overgrown 
fortunes of the biſhops, the majeſty of the pontifs, and 
the towring ambition of the Dominicans. 5 
XVI. The public worſhip of the Deity was now no The nature 
more than a pompous round of external ceremonies, the " Js quo 
greateſt part of which were inſignificant and ſenſeleſs, it was cele- 
I and much more adapted to dazzle the eyes than to touch brated at 
the heart. The number of thoſe, who were at all qua- es 
lied to adminiſter public inſtruction to the people, was 
not very conſiderable; and their diſcourſes, which con- 
tained little elſe than fictitious reports of miracles and 
prodigies, inſipid fables, wretched quibbles, and illiterate 
jargon, deceived the multitude inſtead of inſtructing 
them, Several of theſe ſermons are yet extant, which 
t is impoſſible to read without the higheſt indignation 
nd contempt. Thoſe who, on account of their gravity 
of manners, or their ſuppoſed ſuperiority in point of 
viſdom and knowledge, held the moſt diſtinguiſhed rank 
among theſe vain declaimers, had a common: place ſet of 
ſubjects allotted to them, on which they were conſtantly 
elercifing the force of their lungs and the power of their 
5 tloquence, Theſe ſubjects were, the authority of the 
boy mother church, and the obligations of obedience to 
| her 
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The corrupt 
and miſera- 


dle condi- 


tion of the 
people in ge- 
neral. 


' remonies of the chureh; were far from ſhewing the leaf 


The HISTORY of the RETORMATIOR. 
her deciſions ; the virtues and merits of the. ſaints and 
their credit in the court of heaven; the dignity, glory 
and love of the bleſſed 0 16 ; the efficacy of relicks. | 
the duty of adorning churches, and endowing monaſte. 
ries ; the neceſſity of good works (as that phraſe waz 
then underſtood) to ſalvation ; the intolerable burning 
of purgatory, and the utility of indulgences. Such were 
the ſubjects that employed the zeal and labours of the 


ners. The clergy, who preſided over the rites and ce- 


moſt eminent doctors of this century; and they were, Wl ;1 
indeed, the only ſubjects that could tend to fill the coffers Wl + 
of the good old mother church; and advance her temporal Wl 
intereſts, A miniſtry, who would have taken it into Wl 
their heads to inculcate the doctrines and precepts of the Wl ii 
goſpel, to exhibit the example of its divine author and the Wl ; 
efficacy of his mediation as the moſt powerful motives to u 
_ Tighteouſneſs and virtue, and to repreſent the love of Will x 
God and mankind as the great duties of the Chriſtiaa Will » 
lite, ſuch a miniſtry would have been very unprofitable n 
ſervants to the church and to the papacy, however they Wl « 
might have promoted the cauſe of virtue and the ſalvation Will : 
of ſouls. _ _ : | p 
XVII. The ftate of things, that we have been now Wl t 
deſcribing, exhibits to our view the true cauſes of that Wi | 
incredible ignorance in religious matters, which reigned Will : 
univerſally in all countries, and among all ranks: and Wil i 
orders of men; an ignorance accompanied with the vilel: Will ; 
forms of ſuperſtition, and the greateſt corruption of man- 
( 


| vices of mankind; and, that in proportion as virtue gained 


diſpoſition to enlighten the ignorance or to check the 
ſuperſtition of the times; nay, inſtead of oppoſing, they 
rather nouriſhed and promoted them, as conducive to 
their fafety and favourable to their intereſts. Not was 
there more zeal ſhewn in ſtemming the torrent of im- 
morality and licentiouſneſs than in diſpelling the cloud: 
of ſuperſtition and ignorance. For the prudence of the 
church had eaſily foreſeen, that the traffic of indulgenct 
could not but ſuffer from a diminution of the crimes and 


— 


an aſcendant upon the manners of the multitude, the 
profits ariſing from expiations, ſatisfattions, and ſuch like 
eccleſiaſtical contrivances, mult neceſſarily decreaſe. 


XVIII. Such 
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church, Its corruption was compleat, and the abuſes ++ b 


that it permitted were gone to the greateſt height of n 
normity. But in proportion to the greatneſs of this 


9 


A reforma- 


a; corruption was the ardor and impatience, with which all, tion in the 

gs who were endowed with any tolerable portion of ſolid _ 
4 » * | n 

„ kaning, genuine piety, or even good ſenſe, defired to s. 


ve the church reformed and purged from theſe ſhocking 
buſes. And the number of thoſe, who were affected in 
this manner, was very conſiderable in all parts of the 


al WJ veftern world. The greateſt part of them, indeed, 
to Wl vere, perhaps, over-moderate in their demands. They 
ae (id not extend their views ſo far as a change in the form 
ic of eccleſiaſtical government, a ſuppreflion of thoſe doc- 


to trines, which, however abſurd, had acquired a high de- 
of ge of credit by their antiquity, nor even to the abro- 
4 -ation of thoſe rites and ceremonies, which had been 
le 


multiplied in ſuch an extravagant manner, to the great 
&triment of true religion and rational piety. All they 
aimed at was to ſet limits to the overgrown power of the 
pontifs, to reform the corrupt manners of the clergy, and 
to prevent the frauds that were too commonly practiſed 
by that order of men, to diſpel the ignorance and correct 
the errors of the blinded multitude, and to deliver them 
from the heavy and unſupportable burthens that were 
impoſed upon them under religious pretexts. But as it 
was impoſfible to obtain any of theſe ſalutary purpoſes 


, without the ſuppreſſion of various abſurd and impious 
| opinions, from whence the grievances, complained of, 
6 ſprung, and, indeed, without a general reformation of the 
religion that was publicly profeſſed ; ſo was this reforma- 


n ſuppoſed to be ardently, though ſilently, wiſhed for, 
by all thoſe who publicly demanded the reformation of the 
church in its head and in its members. . 
XIX. If any ſparks of real piety ſubſiſted under this The Myf. 
leſpotie empire of ſuperſtition, they were only to be found e 
among the Myſtics. For this ſect, renouncing the ſubtilty 
of the ſchools, the vain contentions of the learned, with 
al the acts and ceremonies of external worſhip, exhort- 
ed their followers to aim at nothing but internal ſanctity 
of heart, and communion with God the center and ſource 
of holineſs and perfection. Hence the Myſtics were _ 
. g and 
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and reſpected by many perſons, who had a ſerious ſent 
of religion, and were of a tender and devotional com. 
plexion. But as they were not entirely free from the 


_ reigning ſuperſtitions, but aſſociated many vulgar errors 


The dawnof 
a reforma- 
tion riſes 
unexpected- 
ly. 


with their practical precepts and directions; and x; 
their exceſſive paſſion for contemplation led them into 
many chimerical notions, and ſometimes into a degree of 
fanaticiſm that approached to madneſs, more effectual 
ſuccours than theirs were neceſſary, to combat the in- 


veterate errors of the times, and to bring about the re. | 


formation that was expected with ſuch impatience. 


— 66 . 


CHAP, II. 


The Hiſtory of the Reformation, from its firſt beginnings, t 
the Confeſſion given in at Augſburg. 


I. W HIL E the Roman pontif ſlumbered in ſecurity 

at the head of the church, and ſaw nothing 
throughout the vaſt extent of his dominion but tran- 
quillity and ſubmiſſion, and while the worthy and pious 
profeſſors of genuine Chriſtianity almoſt deſpaired of 
ſeeing that reformation on which their moſt ardent deſires 
and expectations were bent, an obſcure and inconſiderable 
perſon aroſe, on a ſudden, in the year 1517, and laid the 
foundation of this long- expected change, by oppoling, 


with undaunted reſolution, his ſingle force to the torrent 


of papal ambition and deſpotiſm. This extraordinary 
man was MARTIN LUTHER, a native of Aiiſſeben in 


Saxony, a monk of the Auguſtinian Eremites, who were 


one of the Mendicant orders, and, at the ſame time, pro- 
feſſor of divinity in the academy that had been erected 
at Wittemberg, a few years before this period, by FREDE- 
Rick the Wiſe. The papal chair was, at this time, filled 
by LEO X; MAxIMILIAN I, a prince of the houſe of 
Auſtria, was king of the Romans, and emperor of 
Germany; and FREDERICK, already mentioned, elector 
of Saxony. The bold efforts of this new adverſary of 
the pontifs were honoured with the applauſes of man), 
but few or none entertained hopes of their ſuccels. It 


ſeemed ſcarcely poſſible that this puny DAaviD _ 
hurt 


© 
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wrt a GoLL1aH, whom ſo many heroes had oppoſed in CEN T. 
5 N b * 6 XVI. l 
valn. i 


| 1 | . . 8 «bs 
l. None of the qualities or talents that diſtinguiſhed _ g 5 Feb 
LorhEk were of a common or ordinary kind. His Luther, 
enjus was truly great and unparalleled ; his memory 
aſt and tenacious ; his patience in ſupporting trials, 
lificulties, and labeur, incredible; his magnanimity in- 
vincible, and independent on the viciſſitudes of human 
fairs; and his learning moſt. extenſive, conſidering the 
we in which he lived. All this will be acknowleged 
een by his enemies, at leaſt by ſuch of them as are not 
totally blinded by a ſpirit of partiality and faction. He 
was deeply verſed in the theology and philoſophy that 
were in vogue in the ſchools during this century, and 
he taught them both with the greateſt reputation and 
ſucceſs in the academy of Wittemberg. As a philoſopher, 
he embraced the doctrine of the Nomznali/ts, which was 
the ſyſtem adopted by his order; while, in divinity, he 
followed chiefly the ſentiments of AUGUSTIN ; but in 
both he preferred the deciſions of ' Scripture and the 
dictates of right reaſon before the authority and opinions 
of fallible men. It would be equally raſh and abſurd 
to repreſent this great man as exempt from error and free 
from infirmities and defects; yet, if we except the con- 
tagious effects of the age in which he lived, and of the 
religion in which he had been brought up, we ſhall per- 
haps find but a few things in his character that render 
him liable to reproach (m]. 5 I 
III. The firſt opportunity that this great man had of Indulgences 
unfolding to the view of a blinded and deluded age, the becher 
oe i raed, mot CC | y John 
truth, which had ſtruck his aſtoniſhed ſight, was offered Terzel in 
by a Dominican, whoſe name was Join TETZEL [A]. 187. 
[m] The writers, who have given any circumſtantial account of 
LUTHER and his tranſactions, are accurately enumerated by Jo. 
ALB, FABRICIUS, in his Centifolium Lutheranum ; the firſt part of 
which was publiſhed at Hamburg in the year 1728, and the ſecond in 
1730, in 8vo. | . „ ; : 
[2] The hiſtorians, who have particulary mentioned TETzEL, 
and his odious methods of deluding the multitude, are enumerated 
in the work quoted in the preceding note, part I. p. 47. part TI. 
p. 530. - What is ſaid of this vile deceiver by ECHARD and QUETIF, 
m the Scriptores Ordin. Prædicator. tom. ii. p. 40. diſcovers the 
blindeſt zeal and the meaneſt partiality. e 3 
3 Cd | This 
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304 The HisTORY of the RETORMUAT ION. 
CEN r. This bold and enterprizing monk had been choſen, on 
” NOD account of his uncommon impudence, by ALBERT arch. 
© To. kh g- | | | | 
— biſhop of Mentz and Magdeburg, to preach and proclaim 
in Germany, thoſe famous indulgences of LEO X, which 
adminiſtred remiſſion of all ſins, paſt, preſent, and to 
come, however enormous their nature, to thoſe who 
were rich enough to purchaſe them. The frontleſ 
monk executed this iniquitous commiſſion not only with 
matchleſs inſolence, indecency [o], and fraud, but even 
carried his impiety ſo far as to derogate from the all. | 
ſufficient power and influence of the merits of CHRIST. 
At this, LUTHER, unable to ſmother his juſt indignation, 
raiſed his warning voice, and, in ninety-five propoſitions, 
maintained publicly at Mittemberg, on the 3oth of Septem- 
ber, in the year 1517, cenſured the extravagant extortion | 
of theſe queſtors, and plainly pointed out the Roman 
pontif as a partaker of their guilt, ſince he ſuffered the 
people to be ſeduced by ſuch deluſions from placing their 
principal confidence in CHRIS TH, the only proper object 
of their truſt. This was the commencement and founda- 
tion of that memorable rupture and revolution in the 
church, which humbled the grandeur of the lordly pon- 
tifs, and eclipſed ſo great a part of their glory [p]. 


oi] In deſcribing the efficacy of theſe indulgences, TETzEL 
ſaid, among other enormities, that even had any one raviſbed the 
mother of God, he (TETZEL) had qawherewithal to efface his guilt. | 
He alſo boaſted, that he had ſaved more ſouls from bell by theſe 18-- 
DULGENCES, than St. PETER had converted to Chriſtianity by bis 
preaching, 53 
[bl Dr. Mos HEIM has taken no notice of the calumnies in- 
vented and propagated by ſome late authors, in order to make, Lu- 
THER'S zealous oppoſition to the publication of Indulgences appear 
to be the effect of ſeifiſh and ignoble motives. It may not, there- 
fore, be improper to ſet that in a true light; not that the cauſe of 
the reformation (which muſt ſtand by its own intrinſic dignity, and 
is in no way affected by the views or characters of its inſtruments) 
can derive any ſtrength from this inquiry, but as it may tend to vin- 
dicate the perſonal character of a man, who has done eminent ſervice 
to the cauſe of religion. | „ 
Mr. Hunuz, in his Hifory of the Reign of HENRY VIII, has 
thought proper to repeat what the enemies of the reformation, anc 
ſome of its 1 or ill- informed friends, have advanced, with fe- 
ſpect to the motives that engaged LUTHER to oppoſe the doctrine 
of indulgences. This elegant and perſuaſive hiſtorian tells us, that 
the Auſtin friars had USUALLY been employed in Saxony 10 Pd. 
Indulgences, and from this truſt had derived both profit 24 hi 
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CAP. II. The HIs ToRY of the REFORMATION. 
TV. This debate between LuTHER and TETZEL was, CENT. 


at firſt, a matter of no great moment, and might have 


tom; that ARCEMBOLDI gave this occupation to the Dominicans * 3 
that MARTIN LUTHER, an Auftin friar, profeſſbr in the untverfity f 


Wittemberg, RESENTING THE AFFRONT PUT UPON HIS ORDER, _ wm 
ebate eo 


tween Lu- 


began to preach againſt the abuſes that were committed in the ſale of 
indulgences, and, being provoked by oppoſition, proceeiled even to decry 
indulgences themſelves . It were to be wiſhed, that Mr, Hume's 
candor had engaged him to examine this accuſation better, before 
he had ventured to repeat it. For, in the fir place, it is not true, 
that the Auſtin friars had been USUALLY employed in Saxony to 


preach indulgences. It is well known, that the commiſſion had been 


offered alternately, and ſometimes Jointly, to all the Mendicants, 
whether Auſtin friars, Dominicans, Franciſcans, or Carmelites. Nay, 
from the year 1229, that lucrative commiſſion was principally in- 
truſted with the Dominicans ; and in the records, which relate to 
indulgences, we rarely meet with the name of an Auſtin friar, and 
not one ſingle a& by which it appears that the Roman pontif ever 
named the friars of that Order to the office under conſideration. 
More particularly it is remarkable, that, for half a century before 
LUTHER Ci. e. ae 1450 to 1517), during which period indul- 
gences were ſold with the moſt ſcandalous marks of avaritious ex- 
tortion and impudence, we ſcarcely meet with the name of an Auſtin 
frar employed in that ſervice; if we except a monk, named Pal. 
zus, who was no more than an underling of the papal queſtor 
RATMOND PERALDUS ; ſo far is it from being true, that the Au- 
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XVI. 


er. . 


The true 


ther and 
Tetze). 


guſtine order were excluſively, or even uſually, employed in that _ 


ſervice |, Mr. HUME has built his aſſertion upon the ſole authority 
of a ſingle expreſſion of PauL SARPI, which has been abundantly 
refuted by DE PRIERO, PALLAVICINI and GRAVESON, the mcrtal 
enemies of LUTHER.—But it may be alledged, that, even ſup- 
poling it was not ꝝſual to employ the Auguſtin friars alone in the 
propagation of indulgences, yet LUTHER might be offended at 


leeing ſuch an important commiſſion given to the Dominicans ex- 


clulively, and that, conſequently, this was his motive in oppoſing 
the propagation of indulgences. To ſhew the injuſtice of this alle- 
gation, I obſerve 


Secondly, That in the time of LUTHER, the preaching of indul- 


271 was become ſuch an odious and unpopular matter, that it is 
ar from being probable, that LUTHER would have been ſollicitous 
about obtaining ſuch a commiſſion either for himſelf or for his 
Order. The princes of Europe, with many biſhops and multitudes 
of learned and pious men, had opened their eyes upon the turpitude 
of this infamous traffic; and even the Franciſcans and Dominicans, 
towards the concluſion of the fifteenth century, oppoſed it publicly, 
both in their diſcourſes and in their writings 9. Nay more, the 


Fork Hiſtory of England, under the Houſe of Tudor, vol. i. p. 119. 
Ab. P. 120, | 
I See WXIsMAN NI Memorabilia Hiſtori æ Sacre N. T. p. 1051, 1115. 


See HAxrII Difſertat, de Nonxullis Induigentiarum, Sæc. xiv et xv. | 


| Refrribus, p. 384. 387. 


See WAL ch. Opp. Luther, tom. xv. p. 114. 283. 312. 349. CR R· 
3087, Hift, Lurberaniſmi, lib, i. ſect. vi. p. 13. 


Vol., III. been 
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been terminated with the utmoſt facility, had LEO X been 
diſpoſed to follow the healing method which common pry. 


very commiſſion which is ſuppoſed to have excited the envy of Ly. 
THER, was offered by LEO to the general of the Franciſcans, and 
was refuſed both by him and his Order *, who gave it over en- 
tirely to ALBERT biſhop of Meuix and Magdeburg. Ts it then to 
be imagined, that either LUTHER or the other Auſtin friars aſpired 
after a commiſhon of which the Franciſcans were aſhamed ? Be. 
ſides, it is a miſtake to affirm, that this office was given to the Do- 
minicans in general; ſince it was given to TETZEL alone, an indi- 
vidual member of that Order, who had been notorious for his pro- 
fligacy, barbarity, and extortion. : | 7 

But that neither refentment nor envy were the motives that led 
LUTHER to oppoſe the doctrine and publication of indulgences will 
appear with the utmoſt evidence, if we conſider in the Third place, — 
That he was never accuſed of any ſuch motives either in the edicts 
of the pontifs of his time, or amidſt the other reproaches of the con- 
temporary writers, who defended the cauſe of Rome, and who were 
far from being ſparing of their invectives and calumnies. All the 
contemporary adverſaries of LUTHER are abſolutely filent on this 
head. From the year 1517 to 1546, when the diſpute about in- 
dulgences was carried on with the greateſt warmth and animoſity, 
not one writer ever ventured to reproach LUTHER with theſe ignoble 
motives of oppoſition now under conſideration. I ſpeak not of 
ERASMUS, SLEIDAN, DE THOU, GUiCCARDINI, and others, 
whoſe teſtimony might be perhaps ſuſpected of partiality in his fa- 
vour; but I fpeak of CajETAN, HocsTRaAT, DE PRIERIO, Eu- 
SER, and even the infamous JoO#N TETZEL, whom LUTHER op- 
poſed with ſuch vehemence and bitterneſs. Even CochLÆus was 
filent on this head during the life of LUTHER ; though, after the 
death of that great reformer, he broached the calumny I am here 
refuting. But ſuch was the ſcandalous character of this man, who 
was notorious for fraud, calumny, lying, and their fiſter-vices g, 
that PALLAVICINI, BOsSSUET, and other enemies of LUTHER, 
were aſhamed to make ule either of his name or teſtimony. Now, 
may it not be fairly preſumed, that the contemporaries of LUTHER 
were better judges of his character and the principles from which he 
ated, than thoſe who lived in after-times ? Can it be imagined, 
that motives to action, which eſcaped the prying eyes of LUTHER'S 
contemporaries, ſhould have diſcovered themſelves to us who live at 


ſuch a diſtance of time from the ſcene of action, to M. BossUET, 


to Mr. HUME, and to other abettors of this ill-contrived and fooliſh 


ſtory ? Either there are no rules of moral evidence, or Mr. HUME's 


aſſertion is entirely groundleſs. 5 

I might add many other conſiderations to ſhew the unreaſonable- 
neſs of ſuppoſing that LUTHER expoſed himſelf to the rage of the 
Roman pontif, to the perſecutions of an exaſperated clergy, to the 
feverity of ſuch a potent and deſpotic prince as CHARLES V. to 
death itſelf, and that from a principle of avarice and ambition. But 
I have ſaid enough to ſatisfy every candid mind. 


* Sce WALCH. Loc. cit. p. 371. ä | 
Þ SLEIDAN, De Sratu Rel. at Reip. in Dadic. Fpift. ad Auguſt. m_ 
48 5 : | ence 
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dence muſt have naturally pointed out on ſuch an occa- c E N T. 
fon, For after all, this was no more than a private MEE 1 
diſpute between two monks, concerning the extent of? 
the pope's power with reſpect to the remiſſion of fin. 
LUTHER confeſſed that the Roman pontif was cloathed 
with the power of remitting the human puniſhments in- 
ficted upon tranſgreſſors, z. e. the puniſhments denounced 
by the church and its viſible head the biſhop of Rome; 
but he ftrenuouſly denied that his power extended to the 
remiſſion of the divine puniſhments allotted to offenders, 
either in this preſent, or in a future ſtate; affirming, on 
the contrary, that theſe puniſhments could only be re- 
moved by the merits of CHRIST, or by voluntary acts 
of mortification and penance undertaken and performed 
by the trangreſſor. The doctrine of TETZ EL was, in- 
deed, directly oppoſite to the ſentiments of LUTHER; 
for this ſenſeleſs or deſigning monk aſſerted, that all 
puniſhments, preſent and future, human and divine, were 
ſubmitted to the authority of the Roman pontif, and came 
within the reach of his abſolving power. This matter 
had often been debated before the preſent period; but 
ET the popes had always been prudent enough to leave it 
undecided. Theſe debates, however, being ſometimes 
treated with neglect, and at others carried on without 
wiſdom, the ſeeds of diſcord gained imperceptibly neve 
acceſſions of ſtrength and vigour, and from ſmall begin- 
nings produced, at length, revolutions and events of the 
moſt momentous nature. : : | 

V. The ſentiments of LuTHER were received with Ye 44vor. 
applauſe by the greateſt part of Germany, which had long feaics of 
groaned under the avarice of the pontifs and the extor- TE ON 
tions of their tax-gatherers, and had murmured grievouſly e 
againſt the various ſtratagems, that were daily put in 
practice, with the moſt frontleſs impudence, to fleece the 
nich, and to grind the faces of the poor. But the vota- 
nes of Rome were filled with horror, when they were in- 
formed of the opiniens propagated by the Saxon re— 
former; more eſpecially the Dominicans, who looked 
upon their order as inſulted and attacked in the perſon of 
TrTZz EI. The alarm of controverſy was therefore 
founded, and TeTzEL himſelf appeared immediately in 
ne field againſt LUTHER, whoſe ſentiments he pretended 

2; to 
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e EN r. to refute in two academical diſcourſes, which he pro- 
XVI. nounced on occaſion of his promotion to the degree of 
er. I. doctor in divinity. In the year following (1518) two 
famous Dominicans, SYLVESTER DE PRIER10 and 
HooGsTRAT, the former a native of 7taly, and the latter 
a German, roſe up alſo againſt the adventurous reformer, 
and attacked him at Cologn with the utmoſt vehemence 
and ardor. Their example was ſoon followed by another 
formidable champion, named Ecklus, a celebrated pro- 
feſſor of divinity at Ingolſtadt, and one of the moſt zealous 
ſupporters of the Dominican order. LuTHER ſtood firm 
againſt theſe united adverſaries, and was neither van- 
quiſhed by their arguments, nor daunted by their talents 
and reputation; but anſwered their objections and re- 
futed their reaſonings with the greateſt ſtrength of evi- 
dence, and a becoming ſpirit of reſolution and perſeve- 
rance. At the ſame time, however, he addreſſed himſelf 
by letters, written, in the moſt ſubmiſſive and reſpectful 
terms, to the Roman pontif and to ſeveral of the biſhops, 
ſhewing them the uprightneſs of his intentions, as well 
as the juſtice of his cauſe, and declaring his readineſs to 
change his ſentiments, as ſoon as he ſhould ſee them fairly 
proved to be erroneous. ; - 
A cenfor- VI. At firſt, LEO X beheld this controverſy with in- 
ence bed difference and contempt : but, being informed by the 
iner and Ca- Emperor MaxIMILIAn I, not only of its importance, 
jetan at but alſo of the fatal diviſions it was likely to produce in 
s. Germany, he ſummoned LUTHER to appear before him at 
Rome, and there to plead the cauſe which he had under- 
taken to maintain. This papal ſummons was ſuperſeded 
by FREDERICK the Wiſe, elector of Saxony, who pre- 
tended, that the cauſe of LUTHER b-longed to the juriſ- 
diction of a German tribunal, and that it was to be de- 
cided by the eccleſiaſtical laws of the empire. The pon- 
tif yielded to the remonſtrances of this prudent and mag- 
nanimous prince, and ordered LUTHER to juſtify his in- 
tentions and doctrines before cardinal CAJETAN, who 
was, at this time, legate at the diet of Aug/burg. In this 
firſt ſtep the court of Rome gave a ſpecimen of that te- 
merity and imprudence with which all its negociations, 
in this weighty affair, were afterwards conducted. For, 
inſtead of reconciling, nothing could tend more to inflame 
1 | 8 mattels 
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matters than the choice of CajJeTAN, a Dominican, and, c x x T, 
conſequently, the declared enemy of LuTHER, and friend XVI. 


S 


rilous controverſy. | 
VII. LUTHER, however, repaired to Augſburg, in the The iſſue of 
month of October 1518, and conferred, at three different 08 con- 
RE > | . . | terence. 
meetings, with CAJETAN himſelf [q], concerning the 
points in debate. But had he even been diſpoſed to yield 
to the court of Rome, this imperious legate was, of all 
others, the moſt improper to encourage him in the exe- 
cution of ſuch a purpoſe. The high ſpirit of LurRHER 
was not to be tamed by the arrogant dictates of mere 
authority z ſuch, however, were the only methods of 
perſuaſion employed by the haughty cardinal, He, in 
an overbearing tone, deſired LUTHER to renounce his 
opinions, without even attempting to prove them er- 
roneous, and inſiſted, with importunity, on his con- 
ſeſſing humbly his fault and ſubmitting reſpectfully to the 
judgment of the Roman pontif [r]. The Saxon reformer 
could not think of yielding to terms fo unreaſonable in 
themſelves and ſo deſpotically propoſed ; ſo that the con- 
ferences were abſolutely without effect. For LuTHER, 
finding his adverſary and judge inacceſſible to reaſon and 
argument, left Augſburg all of a ſudden, after having 
appealed from the preſent deciſions of the pontif to thoſe 
which he ſhould pronounce, when better informed ; and, 
in this ſtep, he ſeemed yet to reſpect the dignity and au- 
thority of the biſhop of Rome [s]. But LEO X, on the 


[7] There is a large account of this cardinal given by QuETIE 
and ECHARD, Scriptor. Ordin. Predicator. tom. ii. p. 14. : 

Ir] The imperious and imprudent manner in which CAJETAN 

behaved towards LUTHER was highly diſapproved of even at the 
court of Rome, as appears, among other teſtimonies, from Paulo 
SARPI'S Hiffory of the Council of Trent, book I. p. 22. The con- 
duct of CAJETAN is defended by ECHAR, in his Scriptor. Ord. 
. Predicator. tom. ii. p. 15. but with little prudence, and leſs argu- 
ment. The truth of the matter #s, that the court of Rome, and its 
unthinking ſovereign, were not leſs culpable than CAJETAN in the 
whole of this tranſaction. Since they might eaſily foreſee, that a 
Dominican legate was of all others the moſt unlikely to treat Lu- 
THER with moderation and impartiality, and conſequently the moſt 
improper to reconcile matters. | 5 | | 

] See B. CRRIST. FRID, B6RNERIT D,. de Colloquio Luthert 

tm Cajetano, Lipſ. 1722, in 4to.—VAl, ERN. LOSCHERI Ada et 
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other hand, let looſe the reins to ambition and deſpotiſm 
and We things to the utmoſt extremity ; for, in the 
month of November, this ſame year, he publiſhed a 
ſpecial edict, commanding his ſpiritual ſubjects to acknow- 
ledge his power of delivering from all the puniſhments due t1 


fin and tranſgreſſion of every kind, As ſoon as LurHER 


received information of this inconſiderate and violent 
meaſure, he perceived, plainly, that it would be impoſ- 
ſible for him to bring the court of Rome to any reaſonable 


terms; he therefore repaired to Wittemberg, and, on the 


28th of November, appealed from the pontif to a general 


council. 


VIII. In the mean time, the Roman pontif became 
ſenſible of the imprudence he had been guilty of in en- 


truſting CAJETAN with ſuch a commiſſion, and endea- 


voured to mend the matter by employing a man of more 
candor and impartiality, and better acquainted with 


buſineſs, in order to ſuppreſs the rebellion of LuTaz, 
and to engage that reformer to ſubmiſſion and obedience. 


This new legate was CHARLEs MiLTITzZ, a Saxon 
knight, who belonged to the court of Lzo X, and whoſe 
lay-character expoſe him leſs to the prejudices that ariſe 


from a ſpirit of party, than if he had been cloathed with 
the ſplendid purple, or the monaſtic frock. He was alfo 


a perſon of great prudence, penetration, and dexterity, 
and every way qualified for the execution of ſuch a nice 
and critical commiſſion as this was. EEo, therefore, 
ſent him into Saxony to preſent to FREDERICK the golden 
conſecrated ro/e (which the pontifs are uſed to beſtow, as 


a peculiar mark of diſtinction, on thoſe princes, for whom 


they have, or think proper to profeſs, an uncommon 
friendſhip and eſteem) and to traat with LUTHER, not 
only about finiſhing his controverſy with TETZET, but 
alſo concerning the methods of bringing about a recon- 
ciliation between him and the court of Rome. Nor, in 
deed, were the negociations of this prudent miniſter en- 


tirely unfucceſsful; for, in his firſt conference with 


LUTHER, at Altenburg, in the year 1519, he carried mat- 
ters ſo far as to perſuade him to write a ſubmiſſive letter 
to LEO X, promiſing to obſerve a profound ſilence upon 


Documenta Reformat, tom. 11; Kap., . p. 435. opp. Lutberi, tom. 
XxxIv. Þ + 40%. 
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the matters in debate, provided that the ſame obligation C E N T. 
ſhould be impoſed upon his adverſaries. This ſame year, 5 0 ** 
in the month of October, MIL TTTzEz had a ſecond con- © 
ference with LUTHER in the caſtle of Zizhenwerd, and a 

third the year following, at Lichtenberg {t]. Theſe 

meetings, which were reciprocally conducted with mo- 

deration and decency, gave great hopes of an approaching 
reconciliation ; nor were theſe hopes ill founded [u]. 

But the violent proceedings of the enemies of LUTHER, 

and the arrogant ſpirit, as well as unaccountable impru- 
dence of the court of Rome, blaſted theſe fair expectations, 

and kindled anew the flames of diſcord. _ 

© [av] IX. It was ſufficient barely to mention the mea- * nature 

ſures taken by CAJETAN to draw LUTHER anew under gendes be. 
the papal yoke ; becauſe theſe meaſures were, indeed, tween Mil- 
nothing more than the wild ſuggeſtions of ſuperſtition wg and Lu- 
and tyranny, maintained and avowed with the moſt 
frontleſs impudence. A man, who began by command- 

ing the reformer to renounce his errors, to believe, and 

that upon the dictates of mere authority, that one drop of 

Chrif's blood, being ſufficient to redeem the whole human race, 

the remaining quantity, that was ſhed in the garden and upon 

the croſs, was left as a legacy to the church, to be a treaſure 
from. whence indulgences were to be drawn and adminiſtered 

by the Roman pontifs | x] : ſuch a man was not to be rea- 

ſoned with. But MILTITz proceeded in quite another 

manner, and his conferences with the Saxon reformer 


[t] See B. CHRIST. FRID. B. The records, relating to the 
embaſſy of MILTITzE, were firft publiſhed by ERN. SALOMON 
CYPRIANUS, in Addit. ad WILH. ERN. TENZZELII Hifior, Re. 
Format. tom. i, ii.—As alſo by VAL. ERN. LoSCHERUS, in his 
Ada Reformat. tom. ii. c. xvi. & tom. iii. cap. ii. | 

4] In the year 1519, LEO X wrote to LUTHER in the ſofteſt 
and moſt pacific terms. From this remarkable letter (which was 
publiſhed in the year 1742, by L6SCHERUs, in a German work, 
intituled, Unſchuld, Nachri&) it appears, that at the court of Rome 
they looked npon a reconciliation between LUTHER and the pon- 
tif as certain and near at hand. „„ 

FF [ww] This whole ninth ſection is added to Dr. Mos HEIMu's 
work by the tranſlator, who thought that this part of LUTHER's 
hiſtory deſerved to be related in a more circumſtantial manner, than 
it is in the original. | | 
FP [x] Such, among others ſtill more abſurd, were the ex- 
preſſions of CajJETAN, which he borrowed from one of the De- 
crtals of CLEMENT VI, called (and that juſtly for more than one 
reaſon) Extravagants. EE 
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CEN T. are worthy of attention. He was ordered, indeed, to 


XVI. 
SW Cr. I. 


—_—_— 


40 


demand of the eleQor, that he would either obli e 
LUTHER to renounce the doctrines he had hitherto 
maintained, or, that he would withdraw from him his 
protection and favour. But, perceiving that he was 


received by the elector with a degree of coldneſs that 


bordered upon contempt, and that LuTaeR's credit and 


cauſe were too far advanced to be deſtroyed by the efforts 


of mere authority, he had recourſe to gentler methods. 
He loaded TEeTzEL with the bittereſt reproaches, on ac- 
count of the irregular and ſuperſtitious means he had 


employed for promoting the ſale of indulgences, and ats 


tributed to this miſerable wretch all the abuſes that 
LUTHER had complained of. TETZEL, on the other 
hand, burthened with the iniquities -of Rome, tor- 


mented with a conſciouſneſs of his own injuſtice and 


extortions, ſtung with the opprobrious cenſures of 
the new Jegate, and ſeeing himſelf equally deſpiſed 


and abhorred by both parties, died of grief and de- 
ſpair []. This incendiary being ſacrificed as a vic- 


tim to cover the Roman pontif from reproach, Mir- 


TITz entered into a particular converſation with Lu- 


THER, at Altenburg, and, without pretending to juſtify 


the ſcandalous traffic in queſtion, required only, that he 


would acknowledge the four following things: J, 
< That the people had been ſeduced by falſe cictions of 


* indulgences: 2%, That he (LUTHER) had been the 


© cauſe of that 0 beg by reprefenting indulgences as 


much more heinous than they really were: 34), That 
„ the odious conduct of TETZZEL alone had given oc- 
is 
though the ayarice of ALBERT, archbiſhop of Mentz, 
* had ſet on TLETZ EL, yet, that this rapactous tax- 
„ gatherer had exceeded by far the bounds: of his com- 
« miſſion.” Theſe propoſals were accompanied with 


many ſoothing words, with pompous encomiums on 


LUTHER's character, capacity, and talents, and with the 
ark and moſt pathetic expoſtulations in favour of union 


r [ 3] LUTHER was ſo affected by the agonies of deſpair under 


_ wwhich 1 ETZEL laboured, that he wrote him a x pathetic letter of con- 


folation, which however produced no effect. His infamy was per- 
yetuated by a picture, placed in the church of Pinna, in which he Js 
ſ6prelented fitting 92 an any ard ſelling indulgences. 


and 


3 


afhon to theſe repreſentations : and ' 4thly, That, 


ER AEST nn ESTs „ wp Ty .. . . Q3> , = —= ©. 
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and concord in an afflicted and divided church; all which c x N T. 


Mir rz joined together with the greateſt dexterity and 
addreſs, in order to touch and diſarm the Saxon reformer. 
Nor were his mild and inſinuating methods of negocia- 
ing without effect; and it was upon this occaſion that 
LUTHER made ſubmiſſions which ſhewed that his views 
were not, as yet, very extenſive, his former prejudices 
entirely diſpelled, or his reforming principles ſteddily 


fxed, For he not only offered to obſerve a profound 


{lence for the future with reſpect to indulgences, provided 


the ſame condition were impoſed on his adverſaries; he 


went much farther; he propoſed writing an humble and 
fubmiſſive letter to the pope, acknowledging that he had 
carried his zeal and animoſity too far; and ſuch a letter 


he wrote ſome time after the conference at Altenburg [x]. 


He even conſented to publiſh a circular letter, exhorting 
all his diſciples and followers to reverence and obey the 
dictates of the holy Roman church. He declared, that 


his only intention, in the writings he had compoſed, was 
to brand with infamy thoſe emiſſaries, who abuſed its 
authority, and employed its protection as a maſk to cover 


their abominable and impious frauds, It is true, indeed, 
that, amidſt thoſe weak ſubmiſſions which the impartial 
demands of hiſtorical truth oblige us to relate, there 
was, properly ſpeaking, no retractation of his former 
tenets, nor the ſmalleſt degree of reſpect ſhewn to the 
infamous traffic of indulgences. Nevertheleſs, the pre- 
tended majeſty of the Roman church, and the authority 
of the Roman pontif, were treated by LUTHER in this 
tranſaction and in his letter to Leo, in a manner that 
could not naturally have been expected from a man who 
had already appealed from the pope to a general council. 

Had the court of Rome been prudent enough to have 
cepted of the ſubmiſſion made by LUTHER, they would 
have almoſt nipped, in the bud, the cauſe of the reforma- 
non, or would, at leaſt, have conſiderably retarded its 
growth and progreſs. Having gained over the head, the 
members would, with greater facility, have been reduced 
to obedience. But the flaming and exceſſive zeal of ſome 
nconliderate bigots renewed, happily for the truth, the 


rw [z] This letter was dated the 13th of March, 1519, about 
Fo momus after the conference of Altenburg. | at 


\ . 
9 » 


diviſions, 


XVI. 
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XVI. 
Sx e 1. I. 


— 


The diſ- 
putes at 
Leipfic in 
the year 
1519, be- 
tween Ec- 
kius and 


Carloſtadt. 


5% His rer of the REFORMATION: 


diviſions, which were fo near being healed, and by ani. N 
mating both LUTHER and his followers to look deeper ( 
into the enormities that prevailed in the papal hierarchy, c 
promoted the principles, and augmented the ſpirit, which , 
produced, at length, the bleſſed [a] reformation. F 
X. One of the circumſtances that contributed princi- [ 
pally, at leaſt by its conſequences, to render the embaſſy f 
of M1LTITzZ ineffectual for the reſtoration of peace, was z , 
famous controverſy of an incidental nature that was car. 1 
ried on at Leip/ic, ſome weeks ſucceſſively, in the year n 
1519 [6]. A doctor, named Ecx1us, who was one of ee 
the moſt eminent and zealous champions in the papal Wh, 
cauſe, happened to differ widely from CaRLosTADT, the WW1; 
cpllegue and companion of LUTHER, in his ſentiments d 
concerning Free-will. The reſult of this variety in opi- tt 
nion was eaſy to be foreſeen. The military genius of Wi 
our anceſtors had ſo far infected the ſchools of learning, E. 
that differences in points of religion or literature, when Noe 
they grew to a certain degree of warmth and animoſity, WS: 
were decided, like the quarrels of valiant knights, by 
ſingle combat. Some famous univerſity was pitched upon Wl .: 
as the field of battle, while the rector and profeſſors be- 2 
held the conteſt, and proclaimed the victory. Ecx1vs, Na 
therefore, in compliance with the ſpirit of this fighting Hu 
ages challenged CARLOSTADT, and even LUTHER him- 4 
ſelf, againſt whom he had already drawn his pen, to try Wc 
the force of his theological arms. The challenge was Wit 
accepted, the day appointed, and the three champions 50 
| | | er 
5 [4] See, for an ample account of LUTHER's conferences 1 
with MILTITZ, the incomparable work of SECKEN DORF, intituled, ® 
Commentar. Hiſtor. Apoleget. de Lutheraniſmo, five de Reformationt 20 
Religionis, &c. in which the facts relating to LUTHER and the Re. 55 
tormation are deduced from the moſt precious and authentic manu: 1 
wripts and records, contained in the library of Saxe-Gotha, and in A 
ether learned and princely collections, and in which the frauds and 7 
 falſehoods of MartMBOURG's Hiflory of Lutheraniſm are fully de- C 
| tefied and refuted. As to MILTITZ, his fate was unhappy. Hi = 
moderation (which nothing but the blind zeal of ſome furious monks " 
could have hindered from being eminently ſerviceable to the caule 0 by 
eme) was repreſented by Ecklus, as ſomething worle than indit- ten 
ference about the ſucceſs of his commiſſion z and after ſeveral marks te 
of neglect received from the pontif, he had the misfortune to lole i 
nis lite in patting the Ryine at Mentz. | 1 Me: 
(% Thete diſputes commenced on the 25th of June, and ende * 
an che 15th of July following. | Do! 


appearch 
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(LOST ADT and Ecklus concerning the powers aud 
reedom of the human will [c]; it was carried on in the 
ftle of Pleiſſenburg, in preſence of a numerous and 


LyTYER and EcCK1Us concerning the authority and ſu— 
wemacy of the Roman pontif. This latter controverſy, 


ime rector of the univerſity of Leipſie, and who had 


longed; ſo that the deciſion of this matter was referred 
to the univerſities of Paris and Erfurt [d. In the mean 
time, one of the immediate effects of this diſpute was a 
nfible increaſe of the bitterneſs and enmity, which 
Ecxivs had conceived againſt LUTHER ; for from this 
very period he breathed nothing but fury againſt the 
don reformer [e], whom he marked out as a victim to 


lc! This controverſy turned upon liberty, conſidered not in a 


concerning poaver, than concerning liberty. CARLOSTADT main- 
taned, that, ſince the fall of man, our natural liberty is not ftrong 
mough to conduct us to what is good, without the intervention of 
divine grace. ECKIUS aſſerted, on the contrary, that our natural 
liberty co-operated with divine grace, and that it was in the power 


attributed all to God; the latter divided the merit of virtue between 
Ged and the creature. The modern Lutherans have almoſt uni- 
rerfally abandoned the ſentiments of CARLOSTADT. 5 | 

[4] There is an ample account of this diſpute at Lerpfic given by 


i . EAX. LöschERUs, in his Adta et Documenta Reformationis, 
„„ om. ini. c. vii. p. 203. 5 

e. IF? [e] This was one proof that the iſſue of the controverſy was 
u. et in his favour. The victor, in any combat, is generally too full 
in e fatisfaction and ſelf-complacency, to feel the emotions of fury and 
nd WY gcance, which ſeldom ariſe but from diſappointment and defeat. 
* here is even an inſolent kind of clemency that ariſes from an evi- 


lis kent and palpable ſuperiority. This indeed ECKIUS had no op- 


315” 
peared in the field. The firſt conflict was between C ENT. 


XVI, 


8ST c 7,1; 


— > 


ſplendid audience, and was followed by a diſpute between 
which the preſent ſituation of affairs rendered ſingularly 
[rice and critical, was left undecided. HoFFMAN, at that 


teen alſo appointed judge of the arguments alledged on 
both ſides, refuſed to declare to whom the victory be- 


puloſophical but in à theological ſenſe, It was rather a diſpute 


of man to conſent to the divine impulſe, or to reſiſt it. The former 


ks portunity of exerciſing. LUTHER demonſtrated, in this conference, 
oF wat the church of Rome, in the earlier ages, had never been ac- 
72 nowledged as ſuperior to other churches, and combated the pre- 
ks nons of that church and its biſhop, from the teſtimony of ſcripture, 
ole tne authority of the fathers, and the beſt eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians, and 


_ trom the decrees of the council of Nice; while all the argu- 
le = i ' 1 
"nts of ECK1Us were derived from the ſpurious and inſipid De- 


deals which were ſcarcely of 400 years ſtanding. See SECKEN- 
POBEF'S Hit. of Lutheraniſm. | - 


his 
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CENT, 
XVI. 
SzxzcT.1 


reſpectable inſtruments of the reformation ; it may not 
be improper to give ſome account here of the talents 


greateſt enemies have borne teſtimony to his merit 


vpon the ſtore-houſe of indulgences, Eckius was his intimate 


Cap. viii. p. 2153 as alſo in the Wittemberg edition of LUTHER 


The HisToRry of the REFORMATION, 
his vengeance, without conſidering, that the meaſures he 
took for the deſtruction of LuTHER, muſt have a mo# 
pernicious influence upon the cauſe of the Roman pontif, 
by fomenting the preſent diviſions, and thus contributing 
to the progreſs of the reformation ; as was really the 
caſe [e]. | e 

XI. Among the ſpectators of this eccleſiaſtical combat 
was PhILIT MELANCTHON, at that time, profeſſor of 
Greek at Wittemberg, who had not, as yet, been involved 
in theſe diviſions (as indeed the mildneſs of his temper 
and his elegant tafte for polite literature rendered him 
averſe from diſputes of this nature) though he was the 
intimate friend of LuTHER, and approved his deſign of 
delivering the pure and primitive ſcience of theology 
from the darkneſs and fubtilty of ſcholaſtic jargon [f]. 
As this eminent man was one of thoſe, whom this diſpute 
with Ecklus convinced of the excellence of LuTar's 
cauſe ; as he was, moreover, one of the illuſtrious and 


and virtues that have rendered his name immortal. His 


They have been forced to acknowledge, that the annals 
of antiquity exhibit very few worthies, that may be com- 
pared with him; whether we confider the extent of hi 
knowledge. in things human and divine, the fertility 
and elegance of his genius, the facility and quickneſs of 
his comprehenſion, or the uninterrupted induſtry that at- 
tended his learned and theological labours. He ret- 
dered to philoſophy and the liberal arts the ſame eminent 


* Le] It may be obſerved here, that, before LUTHER's attack 


friend. Ecklus muſt certainly have been uncommonly unwortly, 
fince even the mild and gentle MELANCTHON repreſents him 28 
an inhuman perſecutor, a ſophiſt, and a knave, who maintained doe. 
trines contrary to his belief and againſt his conſcience. See tht 
learned Dr. JoRTIx's Life ef Eraſmus, vol. ii. p. 713; fee all 
ViTUs's account of the death of ECK1vs in SECKENDORFF, lb. 
111. p. 468; and in the Scholia ad Indicem 1 Hiſt. of the ſame book, 
Ne xx111, | 1 
IV] See MELANCTHON's Letter concerning the conference 
Leiffic, in LOSCHER's Ada et Documenta Reformationis, tom. l. 
Works, vol. i. p. 336. : 
| 5 P+ 330 ſeriich 
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erice that LUTHER had done to religion, by purging c E NT: 
them from the droſs with which they had been cor- i XVI. 
mpted, and by recommending them, in a powerful and . L 


"ſuaſive manner, to the ſtudy of the Germans. He Wa 
bad the rare talent of diſcerning truth in all its moſt in- 
vicate Connexions and combinations, of comprehend- 
ing at once the moſt abſtract notions, and expreſſing 
them with the utmoſt perſpicuity and eaſe. And he ap- 
plied this happy talent in religious diſquiſitions with ſuch 
unparalleled ſucceſs, that it may ſafely be affirmed, that 
the cauſe of true Chriſtianity derived from the learning 
and genius of MELANCTHON more ſignal advantages and 
z more effectual ſupport, than it received from any of 
the other doctors of the age. His love of peace and con- 
cord, which was partly owing to the ſweetneſs of his 
natural temper, made him deſire with ardor that a re- 
formation might be effected without producing a ſchiſm 
in the church, and that the external communion of the 
contending parties might be preſerved uninterrupted and 
entire, This ſpirit of mildneſs and charity, carried per- 
haps too far, led him ſometimes to make conceſſions that 
were neither conſiſtent with prudence, nor advantageous 
to the cauſe in which he was engaged. It is however 
certain, that he gave no quarter to thoſe more danger- 


is ous and momentous errors that reigned in the church of 
ty WW Rome, but maintained, on the contrary, that their ex- 
of Wi tirpation was eſſentially neceſſary in order to the reſtora- 
at. tion of true religion. In the natural complexion of this 
n- great man there was ſomething ſoft, timorous, and yield- 


ing. Hence aroſe a certain diffidence of himſelf, that 
not only made him examine things with the greateſt at- 


> tention and care before he reſolved upon any meaſure, 
but alſo filled him with uneaſy apprehenſions where there 
vas no danger, and made him fear even things that, 
2 n reality, could never happen. And yet, on the other 
tf band, when the hour of real danger approached, when 
ib. things bore a formidable aſpect, and the cauſe of reli- 


6/00 was in imminent peril, then this timorous man was 

Converted, all at once, into an intrepid hero, looked 

Unger in the face with unſhaken conſtancy, and oppoſed 

lis adverſaries with invincible fortitude, All this ſhews, 

Wat the force of truth and the power of principle had 
| Es; _ diminiſhed 
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land. 


dered him perhaps beyond compariſon the brighteſt ornament of the | 


. Rome: that, fo early as the year 1516 *, he had begun to explain 
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diminiſhed the weaknefles and defects of Mgr ancTrox'; Bl © 
natural character without entirely removing them. Hay 1 
his fortitude been more uniform and ſteddy, his defire fn 
reconciling all intereſts and pleaſing all parties leſs he- fr 
hement and exceſſive, his triumph over the ſuperſtitions WM tt 
imbibed in his infancy more complete [g], he muſt de. Wl = 
fervedly have been conſidered as one of the greateſt in 
among men [Y]. ; 95 
XII. While the credit and authority of the Roman Wl 
pontif were thus upon the decline in Germany, they re. n 
ceived a mortal wound in Swztzerland from URI Y 
ZUINGLE, a canon of Zurich, whoſe extenſive learnine WW '" 
and uncommon ſagacity were accompanied with the moſt t. 
heroic intrepidity and reſolution [i]. It muſt even be f. 
acknowledged [4], that this eminent man had perceived Ml * 
= | | fl 
l] By this, no doubt, Dr. Mos HEIM means the credulity tl 
this great man diſcovered with reſpect to prodigies and dreams, and ſ 
his having been ſomewhat addicted to the pretended ſcience of aſtro- | 
logy. See SCHELHORN1I Amænit. Hit Eccleſ. et Lit. vol, ii 1 
p. 60. | . 5 „„ 
[L] We have a Life of MELANCTHON, written by Joch | 
CAaMERARIUS, which has already gone through ſeveral editions, | 0 
But a more accurate account of this illuſtrious reformer, compoſed 
by a prudent, impartial, and well-informed biographer, as alſo a 5 
complete collection of his Forks, would be an ineſtimahle preſent to . 


the republic of letters. 


li] The tranſlator has added, to the portrait of ZuiNGLE, 
the quality of Heroic intrepidity, becauſe it was a predominant and 
remarkable et of the character of this illuſtrious reformer; whole 
learning and fortitude, tempered by the greateſt moderation, ren- 


proteſtant cauſe, | | 
[] Our learned hiſtorian does not ſeem to acknowledge this 
with pleaſure, as the Germans and Swiſs contend about the honout 
of having given the firſt overtures towards the reformation. If, 
however, truth has obliged him to make this acknowledgement, he 
has accompanied it with ſome modifications, that are more artful 
than accurate. He ſays, ** that ZUINGLE had perceived ſome r 
« of the truth before LUTHER had come to an open rupture,” &c. 

to. make us imagine that LUTHER might have teen the truth Jong 
before that rupture happened, and conſequently as ſoon as ZUINGLF: 
But it is well known, that the latter, from his early years, had been 
ſhocked at ſeveral of the ſuperſtitious practices of the church of 


Ruck ax r, Hiſt. de la Reformation en Suiſſe. ZuixGLII Off» tom. i. 
p. 7. Nouveau Diction. vol. iv. p. 866. DyranD, Hiſt. du xvi. Siecle, 
tom. ii. p. 8, Kc. JuRIEV, Apologie pour les Reformateurs, &c. parte 


p · 119. ſome 
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one rays of the truth before LUTHER came to an open CENT, 
upture with the church of Rome. He was however af- XVI. 


- wards {till farther animated by the example and in- S Rer. . 
0 tuted by the writings of the Saxon reformer; and 
F thus his zeal for the good cauſe acquired new ſtrength 


nd vigour. For he not only explained the ſacred writ- | 
gs in his public diſcourſes to the people [I], but alſo . 
rave, in the year T519, a ſignal proof of his courage, by 
oppoſing, with the greateſt reſolution and ſucceſs, the 
miniſtry of a certain Italian monk, whoſe name was 0 
Saus, and who was carrying on, in Swtzerland, the 
» WT inpious traffic of Indulgences with the ſame impudence 
bat TETZEL had done in Germany[m]. This was the 
t remarkable event that prepared the way for the re- 
4 WT formation among the Helvetic cantons. In proceſs of 

time, ZUINGLE purſued with ſteddineſs and reſolution 
ty de deſign that he had begun with ſuch courage and 
il WY ſucceſs. - His noble efforts were ſeconded by ſome other 
learned men educated in Germany, who became his col- 
HY kzues and the companions of his labours, and who 
v Wl jointly with him ſucceeded fo far in removing the cre- 
dulity of a deluded people, that the pope's ſupremacy 
2 WJ 55 rejected and denied in the greateſt part of Switzer- 
to land. It is indeed to be obſeryed, that ZUINGLE did not 
aways uſe the ſame methods of converſion that were 
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die ſcriptures to the people, and to cenſure, though with great pru- 

{e dence and moderation, the errors of a corrupt church; and that he 

Ne had very noble and extenſive ideas of a general reformation, at the 

he | very time that LUTHER retained almoſt the whole ſyſtem of popery, 

ndulgences excepted. LUTHER proceeded very flowly to that ex- 

1s emwption from the prejudices of education, which ZUINGLE, by the 

ur force of an adventurous genius and an uncommon degree of know- 

f, ledge and penetration, eafil y got rid of. TE. 

he l] This again is inaccurate. It appears from the preceding 

ul Note, and from the moſt authentic records of hiſtory, that ZUINGLE 

ys bad explained the ſcriptures to the people, and called in queſtion the 

c. authority and ſupremacy of the pope, before the name of LUTHER 

18 vas known in Sauitzerland. Beſides, inſtead of receiving inſtruction 

B. tom the German reformer, he was much his ſuperior in learning, 

ys "pacity, and judgment, and was much fitter to be his after than 

of s diſciple, as the four volumes, in folio, we have of his works 5 
in abundantly teſtify. N | in 
5 | Un] See Jo. HEN R. HoT TIN OGERI Hi. Eccleſ. Helwet. tom. ii. | 
e, b. V. p.28.—RucHarT, Hiſtoire de la Reformation en Suiſſe, tom. i. | 
1 4 8 p. 4—66.— GERD ES, Hiſtor, Reuowati Ewangelii, tom. ii. i 
; „228. 5 | | | | | 
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Luther is 
excommu- 
nicated by] 
the pope, in 
1520. 


flamed with reſentment and fury on account of his de- 


a mild and prudent manner as offered the faireſt pro- 


nicans; and gave it as their opinion, that it was both prudent an 


The HISTORY of the REFORMATION, 
employed by LUTHER ; nor, upon particular occaſions, 
did he diſcountenance the uſe of violent meaſures apainſ 
ſuch as adhered with obſtinacy to the ſuperſtitions of 
their anceſtors. He is alſo ſaid to have attributed to the 
civil magiſtrate, ſuch an extenſive power in eccleſiaſtic; 
affairs, as is quite inconſiſtent with the eſſence and ge- 
nius of religion. But, upon the whole, even envy itſelf 
muſt acknowledge, that his intentions were upright, and 
his deſigns worthy of the higheſt approbation. 

XIII. In the mean time, the religious diſſenſions in 
Germany increaſed, inſtead of diminiſhing. For while 
MIL rIrz was treating with LUTHER in Saxony, in ſuch 


ſpect of an approaching accommodation, Ecx1vs, in- 


feat at Leipic, repaired with the utmoſt precipitation to 
Rome, to accompliſh, as he imagined, the ruin of Lu- 
THER. There, entering into a league with the Domi- 
nicans, who were in high credit at the papal court, and 
more eſpecially with their two zealous patrons, Dr 
PRIERIO and CAJETAN, he earneſtly entreated LxO X 
to level the thunder of his anathema's at the head of Lu- 
THER, and to exclude him from the communion of the 
church. The Dominicans, deſirous of revenging the 
affront that, in their opinion, their whole order had re- 
ceived by LUTHER's treatment of their brother TETZIEL 
and their patron CA j ET AN, ſeconded the furious efforts 
of Eeklus againſt the Saxon reformer, and uſed their 
utmoſt endeavours to have his requeſt granted. The 
pontif, overcome by the importunity of theſe pernicious 
counſellors, imprudently iſſued [a] out a bull againſt 


[#] The wiſeſt and beſt part of the Roman- catholics acknowledge, 
that LEO X was chargeable with the moſt culpable imprudence in 
this raſh and violent method of proceeding. See a Diflertation 0 
the learned JOHN FREDERICK MAYER, De Pontifictts Leonis X pro- 
ceſſum adverſus Luthreum improbantibus, which is part of a work he 
publiſhed at Hamburg in ꝗto, in the year 1698, under this ſingular 
title: Eccleſia Romana Reformationis Lutherane patrona et cliexi. 
There were feveral wiſe and thinking perſons at this time about the 
Roman pontif, who declared openly, without the leaſt ceremony, their 
diſapprobation of the violent counſels of Ecxius and the Dom 


juſt to wait for the iſſue of the conferences of MILTITz with Lo- 
THER, before ſuch forcible meaſures were employed. = 
LuTRERy 
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LyTEER, dated the 15th of June, 1520, in which forty- C E N T. 
ane pretended hereſies, extracted from his writings, were _ XVE 
flemnly condemned, his writings ordered to be public- 3 
jy burnt, and in which he was again ſummoned, on pain 
of excommunication, to confeſs and retract his pretended 
errors within the ſpace of ſixty days, and to caft himſelf 
upon the clemency and mercy of the pontif. = | 
XIV. As ſoon as the account of this raſh ſentence, Luther 
pronounced from the papal chair, was brought to Lu- 5 
THER, he thought it was high time to conſult both his from the 
preſent defence 'and his future ſecurity; and the firſt communion 
ſtep he took for this purpoſe was the renewal of his ap- SIM of 
peal from the ſentence of the Roman pontif, to the more Rome. 
reſpectable deciſion of a general council. But as he 
foreſaw that this appeal would be treated with contempt 
at the court of Rome, and that, when the time pre- 
ſcribed for his recantation was elapſed, the thunder of 
excommunication would be levelled at his devoted head, 
he judged it prudent to withdrew himſelf voluntarily 
from the communion of the church of Rome, before he 
was obliged to leave it by force ; and thus to render this 
new bull of ejection a blow in the air, an excrciſe of au- 
thority without any object to act upon. At the ſame 
time, he was reſol ved to execute this wiſe reſolution in a 
public manner, that his voluntary retreat from the com- 
munion of a corrupt and ſuperſtitious church might be 
univerſally known before the lordly pontif had prepared 
his ghoſtly thunder, With this view, on the 1oth of 
December, in the year 1520, he had a pile of wood erected 
without the walls of the city [o], and there, in preſence 
of a prodigious multitude of people of all ranks and or- 
ders, he committed to the flames both the 5% that had 
been publiſhed againſt him, and the decretals and canons 
relating to the pope's ſupreme juriſdiction. By this he 
declared to the world, that he was no longer a ſubject of 
the Roman pontif ; and that, of conſequence, the ſentence 
of excommunication againſt him, which was daily ex- 
pected from Rome, was entirely ſuperfluous and infizni- 
icant, For the man, who publicly commits to the flames 
the cade, that contains the laws of his ſovereign, ſhews 
thereby that he has no longer any reſpe& for his govern- 
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Be that as it may, he ſeparated himſelf only from the 


and not from the church, conſidered in a more extenſue 


prizing, that many, even of the Roman catholics, who 
liberties of Germany, juitified this bold reſolution of 


ſecond bu! was iſſued out againſt him on the 6th of 
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ment, nor any deſign to ſubmit to his authority; and the 
man, who voluntarily withdraws himſelf from any ſocie. 
ty, cannot, with any appearance of reaſon, or common 
ſenſe, be afterwards forcibly and authoritatively excluded 
from it. It is not improbable, that LUTHER was dired. 
ed, in this critical meaſure, by perſons well ſkilled in the | 
law, who are generally dextrous in furniſhing a perplex- 
ed client with nice diſtinctions and plauſible evaſions, 


church of Rome, which conſiders the pope as infallible, 


ſenſe; for he ſubmitted to the deciſion of the univerſal 
church, when that deciſion ſhould be given in a general 
council Jawfully aſſembled. When this judicious 
diſtinction is conſidered, it will not appear at all ſur. 


weighed matters with a certain degree of impartiality and 
wildom, and were zealous for the maintenance of the 


L,uTHER [o. In leſs than a month after this noble and 
important ſtep had been taken by the Saxon reformer, a 


January, 1521, by which he was expelled from the com- 
munion of the church, for having inſulted the majeſty, } 
and diſowned the ſupremacy, of the Roman pontif [)]. 

XV. Such iniquitous laws, enacted againſt the perſon 
and doctrine of LUTHER, produced an effect different 
from what was expected by the imperious pontif. In- 
ſtead of intimidating this bold reformer, they Jed him 
to form the project of founding a church upon principles 


(o] This judicious diſtinctian has not been ſufficiently at. 
tended to, and the Romaniits, tome through artifice, others through 
Ignorance, have confounded the papacy with the catholic church; 
though they be, in reality, two different things. The papacy m. 
deed, by the ambitious dextcrity of the Roman pontifs, incorporated 
itſelf by degrees into the church; but it was a prepoſterous ſupple- 
ment, and was really as foreign to its genuine conſtitution, as à nen 
citadel erected, by a ſucceisful uſurper, would be to an ancient cih, 
LUTHER ſet out and acted upon this diſtinction; he went out of 
the citadel, but he meant to remain in the city, and, like a good 
patriot, deſigned to reform its corrupted government. 

[y] Both theſe 6uus are to be found in the Bullarium Romani 
and alſo in the learned PFarr's Hiftor. Theol. Literar. tom. Ii. 
Pe 42. KF 

| entirely 
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a ſyſtem of doctrine and eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, agreea- 
le to the ſpirit and precepts of the Goſpel of truth. 
This, indeed, was the only reſource LUTHER had left 

him; for to ſubmit to the orders of a cruel and inſolent 
| enemy, would have been the greateſt degree of impru- 
dence imaginable, and to embrace, anew, errors that he 
had rejected with a juſt indignation, and expoſed with the 
cleareſt evidence, would have diſcovered a want of in- 
tegrity and principle, worthy only of the moſt abandoned 
profligate. From this time, therefore, he applied himſelf 
to the purſuit of the truth with ſtill more aſſiduity and 
fervor than he had formerly done; nor did he only re- 


what he had hitherto taught, but went much beyond it, 
and made vigorous attacks upon the main ſtrong-hold of 
popery, the power anduriſdiction of the Roman pontif, 
which he overturned from its very foundation. In this 
| noble undertaking he was ſeconded by many learned and 
| picus men in various parts of Europe, by thole of the 
profeflors of the academy of Wittemberg, who had 
adopted his principles, and in a more eſpecial manner by 
the celebrated MgLancTHon. And as the fame of 
LuTyzr's wifdom and MELANCTHON's learning had 
hlled that academy with an incredible number of ſtudents, 
who flocked to it from all parts, this happy circumſtance 


amazing rapidity through all the countries of Europe [g]. 

XVI. Not Jong after the commencement of theſe 
viſions, MAXIMILIAN I had departed th's life, and his 
| grandſon CHARLES V, king of Spazn, had ſucceeded him 
in the empire in the year 1519. LEO X ſcized this new 
occafion of venting and executing his vengeance, by put- 
ung the new emperor in mind of his character as advocate 


punihment of LUTHER, who had rebelled againſt its 
cred laws and inſtitutions, On the other hand, FRE“ ͥ 
DFRICK the Wiſe employed his credit with CaaRLEs to 
Prevent the publication of any unjuſt edict againſt this 


15} There is a particular account of the rapid progreſs of the re- 
formation in Germauy given by the learned M. DANIEL GEeRDEs, 
var at Grazzugen, in his Hiſloria renovati Evangcin, tom. ii. 

| 2 = reformier, 
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entirely oppoſite to thoſe of Rome, and to eſtabliſh, in it, c k N T. 


XVI, 
CA OT. I. 
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view with attention, and confirm by new arguments, 


propagated the principles of the Reformation with an 


A diet aſ- 
ſembled at 
Worms in 
1521. 


and defender of the church, and demanding the exemplary 


The reſult 
of this diet 


baniſament. 
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The HISTORY of the REFORMATION: 


reformer, and to have his cauſe tried by the canons of the 
Germanic church and the laws of the empire. This 
" requeſt was ſo much the more likely to be granted, that 
CHARLES was under much greater obligations to FRE. 
'DERICK, than to any other of the German princes, as it 
was chiefly by his zealous and important ſervices that he 
had becn raiſed to the empire, in oppoſition to the pre- 
tenſions of ſuch a formidable rival as FRANCcis I, king of 
France. The emperor was ſenſible of his obligations to 
the worthy elector, and was entirely diſpoſed to fatisfy 
his demands. That, however, he might do this without 
diſpleaſing the Roman pontif, he reſolved that LuTazs 
ſhould be called before the council, that was to be af- 
ſembled at Forms in the year 1521, and that his cauſe 
ſhould be there publicly heard, before any final ſentence 
ſhould be pronounced againſt him, It may perhaps ap- 
pear ſtrange, and even inconſiſtent with the laws of the 
church, that a cauſe of a religious nature ſhould be ex- 
amined and decided in the public diet. But it muſt be 
conſidered, that theſe diets, in which the archbiſhops, 
biſhops, and even certain abbots, had their places, as well 
as the princes of the empire, were not only political al- 
ſernblies, but alſo provincial councils for Germany, to 
whoſe juriſdiction, by the ancient canon law, ſuch cauſes 

as that of LUTHER properly belonged. 
XVII. LuTrs, therefore, appeared at Worms, ſe— 
cured againft the violence of his enemies by a ſafe- conduct 
from the emperor, and, on the 17th of April, and the day 
following, pleaded his cauſe before that grand aſſembly 
with the utmoſt refolution and preſence of mind, The 
united power of threatnings and entreaties were employed, 
to conquer the firmneſs of his purpoſe, to engage him to 
rencunce the propoſitions he had hitherto maintained, 
and to bend him to a ſubmiſſion to the Roman pontit. 
But he refuſed all this with a noble obſtinacy, and de- 
clared ſolemnly, that he would neither abandon bis 
opinions, nor change his conduct, until he was pre- 
viouſly convinced, by the word of God, or the dictates of 
right reaſon, that his opinions were erroneous, and his 
conduct unlawful, When therefore neither promiſes 
nor threatnings could ſhake the conſtancy of this mag 
nanimous retormer, he obtained, indeed, from the em- 
POS | | peror 
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Cake. II. The HISTORY of the REFORMATION: 927 + 
peror the liberty of returning, unmoleſted, to his home; c E NT. 
but after his departure from the diet, he was condemned i XVI. 
by the unanimous ſuffrages both of the emperor and the z 2 
princes, and was declared an enemy to the holy Roman 

empire rj. FREDERICK, who ſaw the ſtorm riſing 

zoainſt LUTHER, uſed the beſt precautions to ſecure him 

from its violence. For this purpoſe he ſent three or four 

perſons, in whom he could confide, to meet him on his 

return from the diet, in order to conduct him to a place 

of ſafety. Theſe emiſfaries, diſguiſed by maſks, executed 

their commiſſion with the utmoſt ſecrecy and ſucceſs, 

Meeting with LUTHER, near Eyſenac, they ſeized him, 

and carried him into the caſtle of JYartenburg, nor, as 

ſome have imagined upon probable grounds, was this 

done without the knowledge of his Imperial majeſty. 

In this retreat, which he called his Patmos, the Saxon 


— — 


14 
iT 


e] This ſentence, which was dated the 8th of May, 1521, 
was exceſſively ſevere; and CHARLES V, whether through fincere 
real or political cunning, ſhewed himſelf in this affair an ardent 
abettor of the papal authority. For in this edict the pope is declared 
the only true judge of the controverſy, in which he was evidently the 
party concerned; LUTHER 1s declared a member cut off from the 
church, a ſchiſmatic, a notorious and obſtinate heretic ; the ſevereſt 
nuniſkments are denounced againſt thoſe, who ſhall recezwe, enter- 
tain, maintain, or countenance him, either by acts of hoſpitality, by 
converſation or writing; and all his diſciples, adherents, and fol- 
lowers, are involved in the ſame condemnation. This ed:# was, 
however, received with they higheſt diſapprobation by all wiſe and 
thinking perſons, 1ff, becauſe LUTHER had been condemned with- 
out being heard, at Rome by the college of cardinals, and afterwards 
at Worms, where, without either examining or refuting his doctrine, 
he was only deſpotically ordered to abandon and renounce it; 20%, 
vecauſe CHARLES V, as emperor; had not a right to give an authori- 
ative ſentence againſt the doctrine of LUTHER, nor to take for 
granted the infallibility of the Roman pontif, before theſe matters 

were diſcuſſed and decided by a general council; and 3dly, becauſe 
à conſiderable number of the German princes, who were immediately 
nterefted in this affair, ſuch as the electors of Cologn, Saxony, and 
the Palatizate, and other ſovereign princes, had neither been preſent _ 
the diet, nor examined and approved the edi ; and that therefore, 
at beſt, it could only have force in the territories belonging to the 
ouſe of Auſtria, and to ſuch of the princes as had given their con- 
bent to its publication. But after all, the edict of Worms produced 
amolt no effect, not only for the reaſons now mentioned, but alſo 
dcauſe CHARLES V, whoſe preſence, authority, and zeal, were ne- 
Clary to reader it reſpectable, was involved in other affairs of a civil 
kature, which he had more at heart. Obliged to paſs ſucceſſively 


ed reformer 
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that appeared in this anſwer ſeemed to prognoſticate much warmth 


The HISTORY of the REFORMATION, 
y concealed during the ſpace of ten months, 


and employed this involuntary leiſure in compoſitions | 


that were afterwards uſeful to the world [5]. 


into Flanders, England, and Spain, to quell the ſeditions of his ſub. 
jects, and to form new alliances againſt his great enemy and rival 
FRANCIS I, he loſt fight of the edi of Worms, while all who 
had any regard to the liberties of the empire and the rights of the 
Germanic church tieated this edict with the h 
the utwoſt contempt. | 
T2 [5] This precaution of the humane and excellent eleRor, be. 
ing put in execution the zd of May, five days before the ſolemn 
publication of the edict of Forms, the pope miſſed his blow; and 
the adverſaries of LUTHER became doubly odious to the people in 
Germany, who, unacquainted with the ſcheme of FREDERICK, and, 
rot knowing what was become of their favorite reformer, imagined 
he was impriſoned, or perhaps Ceſtroye?, by the emiſſaries of. Rone, 
In the mean time, LUTHER lived in peace and quiet in the caſtle of 
Wertenberg, where he tranſlated a great part of the Nea Teflament 
into the German language, ard wrote frequent letters to his truſty 
friends and intimates to comfort them under his abſence, Nor was 
his confinement here inconſiſtent with amuſement and relaxation; 
for he enjoyed frequently the pleaſure of hunting in company with 
his keepers, pathng for a country gentleman, under the name of 
Youker George. of | 
_ &7 It we caſt an eye upon the conduct of LUTHER, in this firlt 
ſcene of his trials, we ſhali find a true ſpirit of rational zeal, generous 
p-obity, and Chriſtian fortitude, animating this reformer. In his 
vebaviuur, before and at the diet of Vorms, we obſerve theſe quali- 
ties ſnine with a peculiar luſtre, and tempered, notwithſtanding 
LUTHER'S warm complexion, with an unexpected degree of mo- 
deration and decent reſpe& both for his civil and eccleſiaſtical ſu- 
periors. When ſome of his friends, infgrmed of the violent deſigns 
of the Roman court, and alarmed by the bull that had been publiſh 
ed ageintt him by the raſh pontif, adviſed kim not to expoſe his per- 
{on at the diet of Worms, nothwithſtanding the imperial fafe-condudt 
(which, in a fimilar caſe, had not been ſufficient to protect JOHN 
Huss and JEROM of Prague from the perfidy and cruelty of their 
enemies), he anſwered with his uſual intrepidity, that. were he 
obliged to encounter at Worms as many devils as there were tilts 
upon the houſes of that city, this would not deter him from bis fixed 
purpoſe of appearing there; that fear, in his caſe, could be only d 
ſuggeſtion of Satan, wwho apprehended the approaching ruin of bi 
kingdom, and, who was willing to avoid a public defeat before ſuch 
a grand aſſembly, as the diet of Worms. The fire and obſtinac) 


and vehemence in LUTHER's conduct at the afſembly before which 
he was going to appear, But it was quite otherwiſe. He expoſed 


with decency and dignity the ſuperſtitious doctrines and practices of 
the church of Rome, and the grievances that aroſe from the over 
crown power of its pontif, and the abuſe that was made of it. He 
; Cxnowliedged the writings with which he was charged, and of- 


XVIII. The 


igheſt indignation, or 
; | 
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XVIII. The active ſpirit of LuTatR could not, 
however, long bear this confinement ; he therefore left 


without the conſent, or even the knowledge, of his pa- 
tron and protector FREDERICK, and repaired to Wit- 
mbzrg. One of the principal motives that engaged him 
to take this bold ſtep, was the information he had re- 
ceived of the inconſiderate conduct of CaRoLosTADT, 
and ſome other friends of the Reformation, who had 


manner equally prejudicial to the tranquillity of the {tate 
and the true intereſts of the church. CaRoLosTADT, 
profeſſor at Wittemberg, was a man of conſiderable learn- 


and ſuperſtition had covered the truth, and, at the in- 
ſtigation of Ecklus, had been excluded with LUTHER 
from the communion of the church. His zeal, however, 
was intemperate; his plans laid with temerity, and exe- 


he threw down and broke the images of the ſaints that 
were placed in the churches, and inſtead of reſtraining 
the vehemence of a fanatical 'multitude, who had already 
begun in ſome places to abuſe the precious liberty that 
was dawning upon them, he encouraged their ill-timed 
violence, and led them on to ſedition and mutiny. 
LUTHER oppoſed the impetuoſity of this imprudent re- 
former with the utmoſt fortitude and dignity, and wiſely 
exhorted him and his adherents firſt to eradicate error 
from the minds of the people, before they made war upon 
Its external enſigns in the churches and public places, 
| lince, the former being once removed, the latter mutt 
tail of courſe (e, and fince the deſtruction of the latter 


ered, both with moderation and humility, to defend their contents. 
fle defired the pope's legates and their adherents to hear him, to in- 
form him, to reaſon with him; and ſolemnly offered, in preſence of 
the aſſembled princes and biſhops, to renounce his doctrines, if 
they were ſhewn to be erroneous. But to all theſe expoſtulations he 
received no other anſwer, than the dejpotic dictates of mere au- 
tority, attended with injurious and provoking language. 


impartiality will admit of; the defects at leaſt of the great reformer 
are here ſhaded with art. It is evident from ſeveral paſſages in the 
FIitmgs of LUTHER, that he was by no means averſe to the uſe of 

— alone 


his Patmos in the month of March, of the year 1522, 


already excited tumults in Saxony, and were acting in a 
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ing, who had pierced the vai}, with which papal artifice 


euted without moderation. During LUTHER's abſence, 


lt] Dr. MosnElu's account of this matter is perhaps more 
tlantageous to LUTHER than the rigorous demands of hiitorical 
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CE N T. alone could be attended with no laſting fruits. To theſe 
þ oY prudent admonitions this excellent reformer added the 
————— influence of example, by applying himſelf, with redoubled 
induſtry and zeal, to his German tranſlation of the Hol 
Scriptures, which he carried on with expedition and ſuc- 
ceſs [u], with the aſſiſtance of ſome learned and pious 
men, whom he conſulted in this great and important un- 
dertaking. The event abundantly ſhewed the wiſdom of 
LuTrtR's advice, For the different parts of this tran- 
ſlation, being ſucceſſively and gradually ſpread abroad 
among the people, produced ſudden, and almoſt incredi- 
ble effects, and extirpated, root and branch, the erroneous 
principles and ſuperſtitious doctrines of the church of 
Rome from the minds of a prodigious number of per- 
ſons. | 
Leo X fnc- XIX. While theſe things were tranſacting, Leo X 
Abet, Vi. departed this life, and was ſucceeded in the pontificate by 
in the year ADRIAN VI, a native of Utrecht, This pope, who had 
1522 na, formerly becn preceptor to CHARLES V, and who owed 
„ „ his new dignity to the good offices of that prince, was 2 
: man of probity and candor, who acknowledged inge- 
nuouiiy that the church laboured under the moſt fatal 
diſorders, and declared his willingneſs to apply the re- 
medies that ſhould be judged the moſt adapted to heal 


— — 9 222 


Re By 3 1 K — mrs was * 


images, but that, on the cpntrary, he looked upon them as adapted 
to excite and anunate the devotion of the people. But perhaps the 
true reaſon of LUTHER'S diſpleaſure at the proceedings of CARC-/ 
LOSTADT, was, that he could not bear to ſee another crowned with 
tie glory of executing a plan which he had laid, and that he was 
zinb.tious of appearing the principal, if not the only, conductor of 
this great work. This is not a mere conjecture. LUTHER himſelf 
las not taken the leaſt pains to conceal this inftance of his ambition; 
and it-appears evidently in ſeveral of his letters. On the other 
hand, it mult be owned, that CAROLOSTADT was raſh, violent, and 
prone to enthutiaſm, as appears by the connexions he formed after- 
wards with the fanatical anabaptifts, headed by MuxzER. His 
conteſts with LUTHER about the euchariſt, in which he manifeſtly 
maintained the truth, ſhall be mentioned in their proper place. 

[u] Of this German tranſ/ation of the Bible, which contributed 
more than all other cauſes, taken together, to ſtrengthen the founda- 
tions of the Lutheran church, we have an intereſting hiftory com- 
poſed by Jo. FRID. MAYER, and publiſhed in 4to at Hamburg, iu 
the year 1701. A more ample one, however, was expected from 
the labours of the learned J. MELCHIOR KRAFT, but his death 
has diſappointed our hopes. See Jo. ALB. FaBRICII Centiſoliun 
Lutberan. par. I. p. 147. & par. II. p. 617. 
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them [0]. He began his pontihcate by ſending a legate c E N T. 
to the diet, which was aſſembled at Nuremberg in 1522. XVI. 
baaveis CHEREGATO, the perſon who was intruſted * * © hs 
with this commiffion, had poſitive orders to demand the 
ſpcedy and vigorous execution of the ſentence that had 
been pronounced againſt LUTHER and his followers at 
the diet of Worms, but, at the ſame time, he was autho- 
tiſed to declare that the pontif was ready to remove the 
abuſes and grievances that had armed ſuch a formidable 
enemy againſt the ſee of Rome. The princes of the em- 
pire, encouraged by this declaration on the one hand, and 
by the abſence of the emperor, who, at this time, reſided 
in Hain, on the other, ſeized this opportunity of pro- 
poling the ſummoning a general council in Germany, in 
order to deliberate upon the proper methods of bringing 
about an univerſal reformation of the church. They 
exhibited, at the ſame time, an hundred articles, con- 
taining the heavieſt complaints of the injurious treatment 
the Germans had hitherto received from the court of 
Rome, and, by a public law, prohibited all innovation in 
religious matters, until a general council ſhould decide 

what was to be done in an affair of ſuch high moment 

and importance [x]. As long as the German princes 

were unacquainted with, or inattentive to, the meaſures 

that were taken in Saxony for founding a new church in 

direct oppoſition to that of Rome, they were zealouſly 

unanimous in their endeavours to ſet bounds to the papal 

authority and juriſdiction, which they all looked upon as 

overgrown and enormous; nor were they at all offended 

at LUTHER's conteſt with the Roman pontif, which 

they conſidered as a diſpute of a private and perſonal 

nature, Oo 

XX. The good pope ADRIAN did not long enjoy Clemert | 
the pleaſure of fitting at the head of the church. He VII cl:Qed 
died in the year 1523, and was ſucceeded by CIE- bebe MOM 
MENT VII, a man of a reſerved character, and prone 9 


{w] See CAS PAN. BURMAN NI Adrianus VI, five Aualecta 


Hijtorica de Adriano VI Papa Romano, publiſhed at Utrecht in to, 
in the year 1727. | | 


[x] Sce Jac, FRID. Grorcn Gravamina Germanorum adwverſus 
Sedem Romanam, lib. ii. p-. 327» 


FRY 
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XVI. 


Srcr. 1. 


Carloſtadt 
and Zuin- 


gle. 


The HISTORY of the REFORMATION, 


C ENT. to artifice [y]. This pontif ſent to the imperial diet at 


Nuremberg, in the year 1524, a cardinal-legate, named 
CAMPEGIUS, whoſe orders, with reſpect to the affairs of 
LUTHER, breathed nothing but ſeverity and violence, 
and who inveighed againſt the lenity of the German 
princes in delaying the execution of the decree of Morne, 
while he carefully avoided the ſmalleſt mention of the 
promiſe ADRIAN had made to reform the corruptions of 
a ſuperſtitious church. The emperor ſeconded the de- 
mands of CAMPEGIUsS by the orders he ſent to his mi- 


niſter to inſiſt upon the execution of the ſentence which 


had been pronounced againſt LuTHER and his adherents 
at the diet of J/orms. The princes of the empire, tired 
out by theſe importunities and remonſtrances, changed 
in appearance the law they had paſled, but confirmed it in 


reality. For while they promiſed to obſerve, as far as 


was poſſible, the edict of Worms, they, at the ſame time, 
renewed their demands of a general council, and left all 
other matters in diſpute to be examined and decided at 
the diet that was ſoon to be aſſembled at Spire. The 
pope's legate, on the other hand, perceiving by theſe 
proceedings, that the German princes in general were no 
enemies to the Reformation, retired to Rati/bon with the 
biſhops and thoſe of the princes that adhered to the cauſe 
of Rome, and there drew from them a new declaration, 
by which they engaged themſelves to execute rigorouſly 
the edict of Worms in their reſpective dominions. 
XXI. While the efforts of LuTHER towards the re- 
formation of the church were daily crowned with growing 
ſucceſs, and almoſt all the nations ſeemed diſpoſed to open 
their eyes upon the light, two unhappy occurrences, one 


of a foreign, and the other of a domeſtic nature, con- 


tributed greatly to retard the progreſs of this ſalutary and 
glorious work. The domeſtic, or internal incident, was 
a controverſy concerning the manner in which the body 
and blood of Chriſt were preſent in the euchariſt, that 
aroſe among thoſe whom the Roman pontif had publicly 
excluded from the communion of the church, and un- 


| happily produced among the friends of the good cauſe the 


moſt deplorable animoſities and diviſions. LUTHER and 


{ y] See Jac. Z1EGLERI Hiftoria Clementis VII, in Jo. GEORGH 
gCHELHORNIL Amenitates Hijlor, Ecclej. tom. ii. p. 210. hi 
his 
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tis followers, though they had rejected the monſtrous © 2 N Tr. 
goctrine of the church of Rome with reſpect to the fran- FD 
ſahllantiation, or change of the bread and wine into the 
body and blood of CHRIST, were nevertheleſs of opinion, 

that the partakers of the Lord's ſupper received, along 

| with the bread and wine, the real body and blood of 

Chriſt, This, in their judgment, was a myſtery, which 

they did not pretend to explain [x]. CaRLosTADT, who 

was LUTHER'S colleague, underſtood the matter quite 
atherwiſe, and his doctrine, which was afterwards il- 

luſtrated and confirmed by ZUIiNGLE with much more 

ingenuity than he had propoſed it, amounted to this: 

« That the body and blood of Chriſt were not really 

« preſent in the euchariſt; and that the bread and wine 

« were no more than external fgns, or ſymbols, deſigned 

4 to excite in the minds of Chriſtians the remembrance 

« of the ſufferings and death of the divine Saviour, and 

« of the benefits which ariſe from it [a].“ This opinion 

was embraced by all the friends of the Reformation in 
Switzerland and by a conſiderable number of its votaries 

in Germany, On the other hand, LuTHER maintained 

his doctrine, in relation to this point, with the utmoit 
obſtinacy; and hence aroſe, in the year 1524, a tedious 

and vehement controverſy, which, notwithſtanding the 

zealous endeavours that were uſed to reconcile the con- 

tending parties, terminated, at length, in a fatal diviſion 


| 


iP [2] LUTHER was not ſo modeſt as Dr. MosRErM here 
repreſents him. He pretended to explain his doctrine of the rea? 
preſence, abſurd and contradictory as It was, and uttered much 
tenteleſs jargon on this ſubject. As in a red-hot iron, ſad be, two 
diſtinct ſubſtances, viz. irn and fire are united, ſo is the body of 
CHRIST joined with the bread in the euchariſt. I mention this 
miterable compariſon to ſhew into what abſurdities the towring 
pride of ſyſtem will often betray men of deep ſenſe and true genius 

[2] See VAL. ERN. LOSCHERI Hifloria motuum inter Lutherands 
et Reformatos, par. I. lib. i. cap. ii. p. 55. —8See alſo, on the other 
kde of the queſtion, SCULTET'S Annales Evangelis, publiſhed by 
Vox DER HarT, in his Hifloria Liter. Reformat. p. 74.—RUD. 
NOSPINIANUS, and other reformed writers, who have treated of the 
origin and progrets of this diſpute. FF It appears from this re- 
Prelentation (which is a juſt one) of the ſentiments of ZUINGLE 
concerning the Holy Sacrament of the Lord's (upper, that they were 
the ſame with thoſe maintained by biſhop HOADLEY, in his Plain 


YACHT of the Nature and Dejign of the Sacrament of the Lord's 
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De HisTtory of the REFORMATION. 


CE NT. between thofe who had embarked together in the ſacred 


XVI, 


SEC r. . 


Py 


The war of 


the Pea- 
ſants. 


cauſe of religion and liberty. 

XXII. To theſe inteſtine diviſions were added the 
horrors of a civil war, which was the fatal effect of on. 
preſſion on the one hand, and of enthuſiaſm on the other; 
and, by its unhappy conſequences, was prejudicial to the 
cauſe and progreſs of the reformation. In the year 1525, 
a prodigious multitude of feditious fanatics aroſe like a 


whirlwind, all of a ſudden in different parts of Germany, | 
took arms, united their forces, waged war againſt the 
laws, the magiſtrates, and the empire in general, layed 


waſte: the country with fire and ſword, and exhibited 
daily the moſt horrid ſpectacles of unrelenting barbarity, 


The greateſt part of this furious and formidable mob was 


compoſed of peafants and vaſſals, who groaned under 


heavy burthens, and declared they were no longer able 


to bear the deſpotic ſeverity of their chiefs ; and hence 
this ſedition was called the Ru/?ic war, or the war of the 
Peaſants [o]. But it is alſo certain, that this motley 
crowd was intermixed with numbers, who joined in this 
ſedition from different motives, ſome impelled by the 
ſuggeſtions of enthuſiaſm, and others by the profligate 
and odious view of rapine and plunder, of mending for- 
tunes ruined by extravagant and diſſolute living. At the 
firſt breaking out of this war, it ſeemed to have been 


kindled only by civil and political views; and agreeable . 


to this is the general tenor of the Declarations and Ma- 
nifeſto s that were publiſhed by theſe rioters. The claims 
they made in theſe papers related to nothing farther 
than the diminution of the taſks impoſed upon the Peas 
fants, and to their obtaining a greater meaſure of liberty 
than they had hitherto enjoyed. Religion ſeemed to be 
out of the queſtion; at leaft, it was not the object of 


[3] Theſe kinds of wars, or commotions, ariſing from the im- 
pati.nce of the Peaſants, under the heavy burthens that were laid on 
them, were very common long before the time of LUTHER. Hence 
the author of the Dauiſb Chronicle (publiſhed by the learned LUDF- 
W1G, in the ninth volume of his Relig. MStorum, p. 59.) calls theſe 


inſurrections a common evil, This will not appear ſurprizing to 
ſuch as conſider, that in moſt places the condition of the Pealants 


was much more intolerable and grievous before the refurmation, that 
it is in our times; and that the tyranny and cruelty of the nobilityy 
before that happy period, were exceſſive and inſupportable. F 1 
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MunzER [c] put himſelf at the head of this outrageous 
:abble, than the face of things changed entirely, and by 
the inſtigation of this man, who had deceived numbers 
before this time by his pretended viſions and inſpirations, 
the civil commotions in Saxony and Thuringia were ſoon 
directed towards a new object, and were turned into a 
religious war. The ſentiments, however, of this ſeditious 
and diſſolute multitude were greatly divided, and their 
demands were very different. One part of them pleaded 
for an exemption from all laws, a licentious immunit 

from every ſort of government : another, leſs outrageous 
and extravagant, confined their demands to a diminution 
of the taxes they were forced to pay, and of the burthens 


new form of religious doctrine, government, and worſhip, 
upon the eſtabliſhment of a pure and unſpotted church, 
and, to add weight to this demand, pretended, that it 


divinely and miraculouſly inſpired; while a very con- 
ſiderable part of this furious rabble were without any 
diſtinct view or any fixed purpoſe at all, but, infected 
with the contagious ſpirit of ſedition, and exaſperated 


333 


eliberation or debate. But no ſooner had the enthuſiaſt © p N f. 


81 c r. I. 


was ſuggeſted by the Holy Ghoſt, with which they were 


ht 


under which they groaned [4]; another, inſiſted upon a 


. by the ſeverity of their magiſtrates and rulers, went on 
a headlong, without reflexion or foreſight, into every act of 
, violence and cruelty which rebellion and enthuſiaſm 
could ſuggeſt. So that, if it cannot be denied that many 
of theſe rioters had perverſely miſunderſtood the doctrine 
; of LUTHER concerning Chriſtian liberty, and took oc- 
: cauon from thence of committing the diſorders that 
, rendered them fo juſtly odious, yet, on the other hand, 
4 it would be a moſt abſurd inſtance of partiality and in- 
f juſtice to charge that doctrine with the blame of thoſe 


extravagant outrages that aroſe only from the manifeſt 


defended both his principles and his cauſe againſt any 
ſuch imputations by the books he wrote againſt this tur- 
bulent ſect, and the advice he addreſſed to the princes of 
the empire to take arms againſt them. And, accord- 
ingly, in the year 1525, this odious faction was defeated, 

c] Or Muds TER, as ſome call him. 

i] Theſe burthens were the duties of vaſſalage or feudal ſervices, 
uch, in many reſpects, were truly grievous. ; 

1 an 


abuſe of it. LUTHER, himſelf, has indeed ſufficiently 
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CE x . and deſtroyed in a pitched battle fought at Mulbauſen, and 
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Frederic the 
Wiſe dies, 
and is ſuc- 
ceeded dy 
John, 1525 
1527. 


communion. Hence it was, that while, on the one hand, 


this reſolute and active prince ordered a body of laws, 


The His TORY of the REFORMATION, 


MuNzER, their ringleader, taken, and put to death fe]. 
XXIII. While this fanatical inſurrection raged in 
Germany, FREDERICK, the Wiſe, elector of Saxony, de. fr 


parted this life. This excellent prince, whoſe charaQter th 
was diſtinguiſhed by an uncommon degree of prudence 0 
and moderation, had, during his life, been a ſort of 2 dl 
mediator between the Roman pontif and the reformer 90 
of F*ttemberg, and had always entertained the pleaſing Will 
hope of reſtoring peace in the church, and of fo recon- e 
citing the contending parties as to prevent a ſeparation f 
either in point of eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction or religious Will : 


he made no oppoſition to LUTHER's deſign of reforming 
2 corrupt and ſuperſtitious church, but rather encouraged 
him in the execution of this pious purpaſe ; yet, on the 
other, it is remarkable, that he was at no pains to in- 
troduce any change into the churches that were eſtabliſh- 
ed in bis own dominions, nor to fubject them to bis 
juritdiction. The cleQor John, his brother and ſuc- 

ceſſor, acted in a quite different manner. Convinced of 
the truth of LuTnzR's doctrine, and perfuaded that it 
mutt loſe ground and be oon ſuppreſſed if the deſpotic 
authority of the Roman pontif remained undiſputed and 
entire, he, without heſitation or delay, aſſumed to him- 
ſelf that ſupremacy in ecclefiaſtical matters that is the 
natural right of every Jawiul tovereign, and founded and 
eſtabliſhed a church in his dominions, totally different 
from the church of Rome in doctrine, diſcipline, and 
government, Fo bring this new and happy eftabliſh- 
ment to as great a degree of porfection as was poſhbte, 


relating te the form of ecclehaſtieal government, the 
method of public worthtp, the rank, offices, and reve- 
nues of the prieſthood, and other matters of that nature, 
to be drawn up by LuTyzR and MELANETHON, and 
promulgated by heralds throughout his cominions in the 
year 1527. He alfo took care that the churches ſhould | 
every where be ſupplied with pious and learned doctors, 


2 rn 3 0 2 1 0 — — — — 22 Ln — 2 Lew DI 


fe] PETR? GNoDatul Hi/ioria de Seditione repenliua Pulgh, free 
6h; ue Ruflirorwns, N. 152 3 tempare verus per univerſam ſere oi 
nia niam i corte, Bib). 1570, i Sw antes allo B. TENGEL Hf 
Ke er tom. l, p. 2314 2 
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ind that ſuch of the clergy as diſhonoured religion by C E N T. 
their bad morals, or were incapable of promoting its V., 
inſuence by their want of talents, ſhould be removed 
from the ſacred functions. The illuſtrious example of 

this elector was followed by all the princes and ſtates of 

G:rmany, who renounced the papal ſupremacy and juriſ- 

liction, and a like form of worſhip, diſcipline, and 
overnment was thus introduced into all the churches, 

which diſſented from that of Rome. Thus may the 

cector JohN be conſidered as the ſecond parent and 

founder of the Lutheran church, which he alone rendered 

à complete and independent body, diſtinct from the ſu- 5 
perſtitious church of Rome, and fenced about with ſa- 

Jutary laws, with a wiſe and well-balanced conſtitution 

of government. But as the beſt bleſſings may, through 

the influence of human corruption, become the innocent 

occaſions of great inconveniencies, ſuch particularly was 

the fate of thoſe wiſe and vigorous meaſures which this 

elector took for the reformation of the church; for 

from that time, the religious differences between the 

German princes, which had been hitherto kept with- 

in the bounds of mederation, broke out into a violent 

and laſting flame. The prudence, or rather timorouſ- 

neſs, of FREDERICK the Wiſe, who avoided every reſolute 

meaſure that might be adapted to kindle the fire of diicord, 

had preſerved a ſort of an external union and concord 

among theſe princes, notwithſtanding their difference in 

opinion. But as foon as his ſucceſſor, by the open and 
undiſguiſed ſteps he took, made it glaringly evident, that 

he deſigned to withdraw the churches in his dominions 


e, WY from the juriſdiction of Rome, and to reform the doctrine, 
, Wl fiſcipline, and worſhip that had been hitherto eſtabliſhed, 
ſ; then indeed the ſcene changed. The union, which was 
„more ſpecious than ſolid, and which was far from being 
* well cemented, was diſſolved of a ſudden, the fpirits 
id heated and divided, and an open rupture formed between 


the German princes, of whom one party embraced the 
1d Reformation, and the other adhered to the ſuperſtitions 
of their fore - fathers. yo 
XXIV. Things being reduced to this violent and The diet of 
troubled ſtate, the patrons of popery gave intimations, Io 3 
tat were far from being ambiguous, of their intention WY 

| | 80 
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CENT, to make war upon the Lutheran party, and to ſuppreſ 
: 3 ; by force a doctrine which they were incapable of oer. 
— turning by argument; and this deſign would certainly 
have been put in execution, had not the troubles gf 
Europe diſconcerted their meaſures. The Lutherans, | 
on the other hand, informed of theſe hoſtile intentions, 
began alſo to deliberate upon the moſt effectual method 
of defending themſelves againſt ſuperſtition armed with 
violence, and formed the plan of a confederacy that 
might anſwer this prudent purpoſe. In the mean time 
the diet aſſembled at Spire, in the year 1526, at which 
FERDINAND, the emperor's brother, preſided, ended in a 
manner more favourable to the friends of the Reforma: | 
tion, than they could naturally expect. The emperor's 
ambaſſadors at this diet were ordered to uſe their moſt 
_ earneſt endeavours for the ſuppreſſion of all farther dil- 
putes concerning religion, and to inſiſt upon the rigorous 
execution of the ſentence that had been pronounced at 
Forms againſt LuTHER and his followers. The greateſt 
part of the German princes oppoſed this motion with the: 
utmoſt r-ſolution, declaring, that they could not execute 
that ſentence, nor come to any determination with reſpect 
to the doctrines by which it had been occaſioned, before 
the whole matter was ſubmitted to the cognizance of a 
general council lawfully aſſembled; alledging farther, 
that the deciſion of controverſies of this nature belonged 
properly to ſuch a council, and to it alone. This op! 
nion, after long and warm debates, was adopted by 1 
great majority, and, at length, conſented to by the whole 
aſſembly; for it was unanimouſly agreed to preſent 3 
ſolemn addreſs to the emperor, beſceching him to aflem- 
ble, without delay, a free and a general council; and it 
was allo agreed, that, in the mean time, the princes and 
{tates of the empire ſhould, in their reſpective dominions, 
be at liberty to manage eccleſiaſtical matters in the man- 
ner they ſhould think the moſt expedient ; yet ſo as t0 
be able to give to God and to the emperor an account of 
their adminiſtration, when it ſhould be demanded of 

1 0s tnem. 3 | 
en of the XXV. Nothing could be more favourable to thoſe 
reformation Who had the cauſe of pure and genuine Chriſtianity ® 
eg gr heart, than a reſolution of this nature. For the one 
1527. rp | | pero» 
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Cap, II. The HISTORY of the REFORMATION. 337 
jeror was, at this time, ſo entirely taken up in regulating C E N T. 
he troubled ſtate of his dominions in France, Spain, and . Rep? : 
hah, which exhibited, from day to day, new ſcenes of 
perplexity, that, for ſome years, it was not in his power 
to turn bis attention to the affairs of Germany in general, 
and ſtill leſs to the ſtate of religion in particular, which 
vas beſet with difficulties, that, to a political prince like 
CHARLES, muſt have appeared peculiarly critical and 
dangerous. Beſides, had the emperor really been poſ- 
ſeſſed of leiſure to form, or of power to execute, a plan 
that might terminate, in favour of the Roman pontif, the 
religious diſputes which reigned in Germany, it is evident 
that the inclination was wanting, and that CLEMENT VII, 
who now fat in the papal chair, had nothing to expect 
from the good offices of CHarLes V. For this pontif, 
after the defeat of FRAnC1s I, at the battle of Pavia, 
| filled with uneaſy apprehenſions of the growing power of 
the emperor in Itah, entered into a confederacy with the 
French and the Venetians againſt that prince. And. 
this meaſure inflamed the reſentment and indignation of 
CHARLES to ſuch a degree, that he aboliſhed the papal 
authority in his Spaniſh dominions, made war upon the 
pope in Italy, laid ſiege to Rome in the year 1527, 
blocked up CLEMENT in the caſtle of ö. Angels, and ex- 
poſed him to the moſt ſevere and contumelious treat- 
ment, Theſe critical events, together with the liberty 
granted by the diet of Spire, were prudently and in- 
duſtriouſiy improved, by the friends of the reformation, 
to the advantage of their cauſe, and to the augmentation 
ef their number. Several princes, whom the tear of per- 
m- {ecution and puniſhment had hitherto prevented from 
| it lending a hand to the good work, being delivered now 
nd tom their reftraint, renounced publicly the ſuperſtition 
11S, of Rome, and introduced among their ſubjects the ſame 
WT forms of religious worſhip, and the ſame ſyſtem of doc- 
ine, that had been received in Saxony. Others, though 
placed in ſuch circumſtances as diſcouraged them from 
acting in an open manner againſt the intereſts of the 
oman pontif, were, however, far from diſcovering the 
imalleſt oppoſition to thoſe who withdrew the people 
from his deſpotic yoke ; nor did they moleſt the private 
alemblies of thoſe who had ſeparated themſelves from the 


3 2 church 


, 
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C E Nr. church of Rome. And in general, all the Germans, who, 
XVI. before theſe reſolutions of the diet of Spire, had rejected 
r. the papal diſcipline and doctrine, were now, in conſe. 
quence of the liberty they enjoyed by theſe reſolutions, 
wholly employed in bringing their ſchemes and plans to 
a certain degree of conſiſtence, and in adding vigour and 
firmneſs to the glorious cauſe in which they were en. 
gaged. In the mean time, LuTHER and his fellow. 
labourers, particularly thoſe who were with him at Mit. 
temberg, by their writings, their inſtruQtions, their ad- 
monitions and counſels, inſpired the timorous with for— 
titude, diſpelled the doubts of the ignorant, fixed the 
principles and reſolution of the floating and inconſtant, 
and animated all the friends of genuine Chriſtianity with 
a ſpirit ſuitable to the grandeur of their undertaking, 
agar XVI. But the tranquillity and liberty they enjoyed, 
n che in conſequence of the reſolutions taken in the firſt diet 
year 1529. of Spire, were not of a long duration. They were in- 
e e terrupted by a new diet aſſembled, in the year 1529, in the 
netion of fame place by the emperor, after he had appeaſed the com- 
proteſtants. motions and troubles which had employed his attention in 
ſeveral] parts of Europe, and concluded a treaty of peace with 
CLEMENT VII. This prince, having now got rid of the 
burthen that had, for ſome time, overwhelmed him, had 
leiſure to direct the affairs of the church; and this the 
reformers ſoon felt, by a diſagreeable experience. For 
the power which had been granted by the former diet to 
every prince, of managing eccleſiaſtical matters as they 
thought proper, until the meeting of a general council, 
was now revoked by a majority of votes; and not only 
_ to, but every change was declared unlawful that ſhould 
be introduced into the doctrine, diſcipline, or worſhip, of 
the eſtabliſhed religion, before the determination of the 
approaching council was known [f J. This decree was 
juſtly confidered as iniquitous and intolerable by the 
elector of Sax2y, the landgrave of Heſſe, and the other 
members of the diet, who were perſuaded of the neceſſit) 
of a reformation in the church. Nor was any of them 
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$2 [V] The refolution of the firſt diet of Spire, which had been 
taken uyGnimIufly, was revoked in the ſecond, and another ſubſti 
tated 1; 1ts place by a plurality voices, which, as ſeveral of the 
princes then preſent obſerved, could not give to any decree the force 
of a law throughgut the empire. p 


— *:. 
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ſo fimple, or ſo little acquainted with the politics of C ENT, 
Rin, as to Jook upon the promiſes of aſſembling ſpeedily Xl _ 
general council, in any other light, than as an artifice _ 3 
to quiet the minds of the people; ſince it was eaſy to 

perceive, that a lawful council, free from the deſpotic 

influence of Rome, was the very laſt thing that a pope 

would grant in ſuch a critical ſituation of affairs. 
Therefore, when the princes and members now men- 

tioned found that all their arguments and remonſtrances 

wainſt this unjuſt decree made no impreſſion upon 

Ferdinand [g], nor upon the abettors of the ancient ſu- 
perſtitions (whom the pope's legate animated by his 

preſence and exhortations) they entered a ſolemn proteſt 

zwainſt this decree on the 19th of April, and appealed to 

the emperor and to a future council [Y]. Hence aroſe 

the denomination of Prote/tants, which from this period 

has been given to thoſe who renounce the ſuperſtitious 
communion of the church of Rome. 
XXVII. The diſſenting princes, who were the pro- Leagues 
tectors and heads of the reformed churches, had no 2 
ſooner entered their proteſt, than they ſent proper perſons — 
to the emperor, who was then upon his paſſage from 

Hain to Italy, to acquaint him with their proceedings in 

this matter. The miniſters, employed in this com- 

miſſion, executed the orders they had received with the 

greateſt reſolution and preſence of mind, and behaved 

with the ſpirit and firmneſs of the princes, whoſe ſenti- 

ments and conduct they were ſent to juſtify and explain. 

The emperor, whoſe pride was wounded by this fortitude | 

in perſons that dared to oppoſe his deſigns, ordered theſe 
ambaſſadors to be apprehended and put under arreſt du- 

ung ſeveral days. The news of this violent ſtep was 


— 


Ig] The emperor was at Barcelona, while this diet was held 
1 Hire; ſo that his brother FERDINAND was preſident in his 
Race. 8 | | 
] The princes of the empire, who entered this proteſt, and 
are conſequently to be conſidered as the firſt proteſtant princes, were 
Joux elector of Saxony, GEORGE elector of Brandenburg, for 
Tranconia, ERNEST and FRANCIS dukes of Lunenburg, the land- 
grave of Heſſe, and the prince of Anbalt. Theſe princes were 
conded by thirteen imperial towns, viz. Straſburg, Ulm, Nurem- 
3, Conſtance, Rottingen, Windſeim, Memmingen, Nortlingen, Lin- 
aw, Kempten, Heilbron, Wiſemburg, and St. Gall. 5 | 
oo = ge ſoon , 
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C E N x. ſoon brought to the proteſtant princes, and made them 
F . conclude that their perſonal ſafety, and the ſucceſs of 
— their cauſe, depended entirely upon their courage and 
concord, the one animated, and the.other cemented by 2 

ſolemn confederacy. They, therefore, held ſeveral 
meetings at Rot, Nuremberg, Smalcald, and other places, 

in order to deliberate upon the means of forming ſuch a 

powerful league as might enable them to repel the yio- 

lence bf their enemies [i]. But fo different were their 

opinions and views of things, that they could come to no 

ſatis ſactory concluſion, | 

The con- XXVIII. Among the incidents that promoted ani- 
e moſity and diſcord between the friends of the reforma- 
the year tion, and prevented that union that was ſo much to be 
1529. deſired between perſons embarked in the ſame good 
cauſe, the principal one was the diſpute that had ariſen 

between the divines of Saxony and Switzerland, concerning 

the manner of Chriſt's preſence in the eucharift. To 
terminate this controverſy, PHILIP, landgrave of Heſſ, 

invited, in the year 1529, td a conference at Marpury, 

LUTHER and ZUINGLE, together with ſome of the more | 

eminent doctors, who adhered to the reſpective parties of | 

theſe contending chiefs. This expedient, which was 

deſigned by that truly Magnanimous prince, not ſo much 

to end the matter by keen debate, as to accommodate 
differences by the reconciling ſpirit of charity and pru- 

dence, was not attended with the falutary fruits that were 

expected from it. The divines that were aflembled for 

this pacihc purpoſe diſputed, during four days, in pre- 

ſence of the landgrave. The principal champions in 

theſe debates were LUTHER, who attacked OEcoLam- 

PADIUs, and MEEANCTHON, who diſputed again 

ZUINGLE ; and the controverly turned upon ſeveral points 

of theology, in relation to which the Swifs doCtors were 

ſuppoſed to entertain erroneous ſentiments. For ZUiv- 

GLE was accuſed of hereſy, not only on account of hi 
explication of the nature and defign of the Lord's ſuppeſ 


— 


[7] See the hiſtory of the confeſſion of Aug ſburg, wrote in Germ 
by the learned CHRIS T. AUG. SAL1G. tom. i. book II. ch. . 
p- 128. and more eſpecially another German work of Dr. Joch 
MULLER, entituled, Hiſtorie won der Ewangeliſcben Stande Fri 
teſtation gegen den Speyerſchen Reichſabſcheid won 1529, Appellation 
&c. J ublithed at Jena in to, in the year 1703. * 
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but alſo in conſequence of the falſe notions he was ſup- C E N x. 


poſed to have adopted, relating to the divinity of Chriſt, 
the efficacy of the divine word, original ſin, and fome 
other parts of the Chriſtian doctrine. This illuſtrious 
reformer cleared himſelf, however, from the greateſt part 


of theſe accuſations, with the moſt triumphant evidence, 


and in ſuch a manner as appeared entirely ſatisfactory, 
even to LUTHER himſelf, Their diſſenſion concerning 
the manner of CHRIST's preſence in the euchariſt Rill 
remained ; nor could either of the contending parties be 
perſuaded to abandon, or even to modify, their opinion 
of that matter []. The only advantage, therefore, that 
reſulted from this conference, was, t 
doctors formed a ſort of truce, by agreeing to a mutual 
toleration of their reſpective ſentiments, and leaving to 


the diſpoſal of providence and the effects of time, which 


ſometimes cools the rage of party, the cure of their di- 
viſions, = 

XXIX. The miniſters of the churches, which had 
embraced the ſentiments of LUTHER, were preparing a 


new embaſſy to the emperor, when an account was re- 
ceived of a deſign formed by that prince to come into 


Germany, with a view to terminate, in the approaching 
diet at Augſburg, the religious diſputes that had produced 
ſuch animoſities and diviſions in the empire. CHARLES, 
though long abſent from Germany, and engaged in affairs 
that left him little leiſure for theological diſquiſitions, 
was nevertheleſs attentive to theſe diſputes, and foreſaw 
their conſequences. He had alſo, to his own deliberate 


reflexions upon theſe diſputes, added the counſels of men 


of wiſdom, ſagacity, and experience, and was thus, at 
certain ſeaſons, rendered more cool in his proceedings, 
and more moderate and impartial in his opinion both of 
the contending parties and of the merits of the cauſe. 
He therefore, i in an interview with the pope at Bologna, 


inſiſted, in the moſt ſerious and urgent manner, upon the 


[#] Var. ERN. LOESCHERI Hiſtoria motuum inter Lutheranos et 
Reformatos, tom. i. lib. i. cap. vi. p. 143.—HBNR, BULLINGERI 
Hiſtoria Colloguii Marpurgen/is, in Jo. Cox R. FukssLIx's com- 
pilation, entituled, Beytragen zur Schweizer Reformat. Geſchichte, 
tom. iii. p. 156, See alſo the Preface, p. 8o.— ABR. SCULTETI 
Annal. Reformat. ad A. 1529. —RUDOLPH, HOSPINIANI Hiftor. 
Sacramentar. par. II. p. 72, &c. 
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The HisTory of the REFORMATION, 
neceſſity of aſſembling a general! council. His remon- 
ſtrances and expoſtulations could not, however, move 
CLEMENT VII, who maintained with zeal the papal 
prerogatives, reproached the emperor with an ill-judped 
clemency, and alledged that it was the duty of that prince 
to ſupport the church, and to execute ſpeedy vengeance 
upon the obſtinate heretical faction, who dared to call in 
queſtion the authority of Rome and its pontif. The em- 
peror was as little affected by this haughty diſcourſe, as 
the pope had been by his wiſe remonſtrances, and looked 
upon it as a moſt iniquitous thing, a meaſure alſo in 
direct oppoſition to the laws of the empire, to condemn 
unheard, and to deſtroy, without any evidence of their 
demerit, a ſet of men, who had always approved them- 
ſelves good citizens, and had deſerved well of their coun- 
try in ſeveral reſpects. Hitherto, indeed, it was not easy 
for the emperor to form a clear idea of the matters in 


debate, ſince there was no regular ſyſtem, as yet com- 


poſed, of the doctrines embraced by LurhER and his. 
followers, by which their real opinions, and the true 
cauſes of their oppoſition to the Roman pontif, might be 
known with certainty. As, therefore, it was impoſlible, 
without ſome declaration of this nature, to examine with 
accuracy, or decide with equity, a matter of ſuch high 
importance as that which gave riſe to the diviſions be- 
tween the votaries of Rome and the friends of the re- 
formation, the elector of Saxony ordered LUTHER, and 

other eminent divines, to commit to writing the chief 
articles of their religious ſyſtem, and the principal points 
in which they differed from the church of Rome. Lu- 
THER, in compliance with this order, delivered to the 
elector, at Torgaw, the ſeventeen articles, which had 
been drawn up and agreed on in the conference at 
Sulzbach in the year 1529; and hence they were called 
the articles of Torgaw|[l|. Though thele articles welf 
deemed by LUTHER a ſufficient declaration of the ſent! 
ments of the reformers, yet it was judged proper to ef- 


I] See Chr. Avc. HeuMannr Dif. de lenitate Auguſiare 
Confeſſ. iu ne e Theologicar, tom. i. p. 14 — Jo. Joach: 
MULLER Hiftoria Froteſtationis; and the other writers, who hate 
treated either of the reformation in general, or of the confeſſion 0 
Hug ſbarg in particular. 1 


large 


* 
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large them; and, by a judicious detail, to give per- C E N T. 
ſpicuity to their arguments, and thereby ſtrength to their . XVI. 
cauſe, It was this conſideration that engaged the pro-. 2 
teſtant princes, aſſembled at Coburg and Augſburg, to 
employ MELANCTHON in extending theſe Articles, in 
which important work he ſhewed a due regard to the 
counſels of LUTHER, and expreſſed his ſentiments and 
doctrine with the greateſt elegance and perſpicuity. And 
thus came forth to public view the famous confeſſion of 
Augſburg, which did ſuch honour to the acute judgment 
and the eloquent pen of MRLANC TON. 

XXX, During theſe tranſactions in Germany, the dawn The pro- 
of truth aroſe upon other nations. The light of the [of ona 
reformation ſpread itſelf far and wide; and almoſt all the in e e 
European ſtates welcomed its ſalutary beams and exulted about the 
in the proſpect of an approaching deliverance from the 153% | 
yoke of ſuperſtition and ſpiritual deſpotiſm. Some of the 
moſt conſiderable provinces of Europe had already broke 
their chains, and openly withdrawn themſelves from the 
diſcipline of Rome and the juriſdiction of its pontif. And 
thus it appears that CLEMENT VII was not impelled by 
a falſe alarm to demand of the emperor the ſpeedy ex- 
tirpation of the reformers, fince he had the juſteſt reaſons 
to apprehend the deſtruction of his ghoſtly empire. The 
reformed religion was propagated in Sweden, ſoon after 

Lorkkk's rupture with Rome, by one of his diſciples, 

Whoſe name was OLavs PETRI, and who was the firlt 

| herald of religious liberty in that kingdom. The zealous 
efforts of this miſſionary were powerfully ſeconded by 
that valiant and public-ſpirited prince, GusTavus 
Vasa ERIcs0N, whom the Swedes had raiſed to the 
throne in the place of CHRISTIERN, king of Deumaræ, 

whoſe horrid barbarity loſt him the ſcepter, that he had 
perhdiouſly uſurped. This generous and patriot hero 
had been in exile and in priſon, while the brutiſh uſur- 

per, now mentioned, was involving his country in de- | 
ſolation and miſery ; but having eſcaped from his con- | 9 

* finement, and taken refuge at Lubec, he was there in- | | 

ſtructed in the principles of the reformation, and looked „ 

upon the doctrine of LUTHER not only as agreeable to | 
the genius and ſpirit of the Goſpel, but alſo as favourable 
to the temporal ſtate and political conſtitution of the 

1 Swedith 


244 The HISTORY of the REFORMATION. 
C EN T. Swediſh dominions. The prudence, however, of this 
1 3 x excellent prince was equal to his zeal, and accompanied 
. — It always. And as the religious opinions of the Swedes 
were in a fluctuating ſtate, and their minds divided be- 
tween their ancient ſuperſtitions recommended by 
cuſtom, and the doctrine of LuTHER which attraQed 
their aſſent by the power of conviction and truth, Gvs- 
Avus wiſely ayoided all vehemence and precipitation in 
ſpreading the new doctrine, and proceeded in this im- 
portant undertaking with circumſpection, and by degrees, 
in a manner ſuitable to the principles of the reformation, 
which are diametrically oppoſite to compulſion and vio- 
lence{[m]. Accordingly, the firſt object of his attention 
was the inſtruction of his people in the ſacred doctrines 
of the Holy Scriptures, for which purpoſe he invited into 
his dominions ſeveral learned Germans, and ſpread abroad 
through the kingdom the Swediſh tranſlation of the Bible | 
that had been made by OLavs PETRI [n]. Some time 
after this, in the year 1526, he appointed a conference, 
at Upſal, between this eminent reformer and PETER 
GALLIUs, a zealous defender of the ancient ſuperſtition, 
in which theſe two champions were to plead publicly in 
behalf of their reſpective opinions, that it might thus be 
ſeen on which ſide the truth lay. The diſpute, in which 
 OLavs obtained a ſignal victory, contributed much to 
confirm GusTAvus in his perſuaſion of the truth of 
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m] This incomparable model of princes gave many proofs 
of his wiſdom and moderation. Once, while he was abſent from 
Steckholm, a great number of German anabaptiſts, probably the 
riotous diſciples of Munzer, arrived in that city, carried their fana- 
ticiſm to the higheſt extremities, pulled down with fury the images 
and other ornaments of the churches, while the Lutherans diſſembled 
their ſentiments of this riot in expectation that the ſtorm would turn 
to their advantage. But Gus TAVUs no ſooner returned to Stock- 
holm than he ordered the leaders of theſe fanatics to be ſeized and 
puniſhed, and covered the Lutherans with bitter reproaches for not 
having oppoſed theſe fanatics in time. 1 e 

[u] It is very remarkable, and ſhews the equity and candour 
of GUsTAVUS in the molt itriking point of light, that while he 
ordered OL Aus to publiſh his literal tranſlation of the ſacred wiit- 
ings, he gave permiſſion at the ſame time to the archbiſhop of Up/al, 
to prepare another verſion ſuited to the doctrine of the church 0 
Rome ; that by a careful compariſon of both tranſlations with the 
original, an eaher acceſs might be opened to the truth. The biſhops 

at firſt oppoſed this order, but were at length obliged to ſubmit. ; 
— = — LUTHER © 
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LUTHER'S doctrine, and to promote the progreſs of that C E N T. 


goctrine in Sweden. In the year following, another event 
gare the finiſhing ſtroke to its propagation and ſucceſs, 
and this was the aſſembly of the ſtates at Z/2/teraas, where 
CusrAvus recommended the doctrine of the reformers 
with ſuch zeal, wiſdom, and piety, that, after warm de- 
hates fomented by the clergy in general, and much op- 
poſition on the part of the biſhops in particular, it was 
unanimouſly reſolved, that the plan of reformation pro- 
poſed by LUTHER ſhould have free admittance among 
the Swedes [o]. This reſolution was principally owing 
to the firmneſs and magnanimity of GusTAvus, who 
declared publicly, that he would lay down his ſcepter and 
retire from his kingdom, rather than rule a people en- 
laved to the orders and authority of the pope, and more 
controlled by the tyranny of their biſhops, than by the 
laws of their monarch [p]. From this time the papal 
empire in Sweden was entirely overturned, and Gus- 
rAvus declared head of the church. So > 


{> [09] It was no wonder indeed that the biſhops oppoſed warm- 
ly the propoſal of GUsTAVUS, ſince there was no country in Europe, 


where, that order and the clergy in general drew greater temporal 
advantages from the ſuperſtition of the times than in Swedez and 
Denmark. "The moſt of the biſhops had revenues ſuperior to thoſe 
of the fovereign, they poſſeſſed caſtles and fortreſſes that rendered 
them independent on the crown, enabled them to excite commotions 
in the kingdom, and gave them a degree of power that was danger- 
ous to the ſtate. They lived in the moſt diſſolute luxury and over- 
grown opulence, while the nobility of the kingdom were in miſery 
and want, — The reſolution formed by the ſtates, aſſembled at Veſ- 
teraas, did not ſo much tend to regulate points of doctrine as to re- 
form the diſcipline of the church, to reduce the opulence and autho- 
rity of the biſhops within their proper bounds, to reſtore to the im- 
poveriſhed nobility the lands and poſſeſſions: that their ſuperſtitious 
anceſtors had given to an all-devouring clergy, to exclude the pre- 
lates from the ſenate, to take from them their caſtles, and things of 
that nature. It was however reſolved at the ſame time, that the 
church ſhould be provided with able paſtors, who ſhould explain the 
pure word of God to the people in their native tongue; and that no 
eccleſiaſtical preferments ſhould be granted without the king's per- 


miſſion, This was a tacit and gentle method of promoting the re- 


formation. 


] Bazn Inwentarium Eccleſ. Sueco- Gothor. publiſhed in 4to at 


Ancoping, in 1642.—SCULTETI Annales Ewangelii Renowati, in 
Vox DER HART Hiftor. Liter. Reformat. part V. p. 84 et 110 — 
Rax al, Anecdotes Hiſt. Politiques et Militaires, tom. 1. part II. 
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In Denmark. 


whoſe ſavage and infernal cruelty (Whether it was the 
effect of natural temper, or of bad counſels) rendered his 
name odious and his memory execrable, was nevertheleſz 
deſirous of delivering his dominions from the ſuperſtition | 
and tyranny of Rome. For this purpoſe, in the year 1520, 
he ſent for MARTIN REIN ARD, one of the. diſciples of 
 CarLosTADT, out of Saxony, and appointed him pro- 


happened the year following, he invited CARLOSTHADr 


mark, returned into Germany. Theſe - diſappointments. 
- did not abate the reforming ſpirit of the Daniſh monarch, | 


the advancement of true religion, that gave life and 
vigour to his reforming projects. His very actions, in- 
dependently of what may be concluded from his known 
character, evidently ſhew that he protected the religion 
of LUTHER with no other view than to riſe by it to 


conſequence of the ardent deſire diſcovered by CHRIS TIA 


that in all theſe proceedings CHRISTIERN II was animated 


overgrown authority and thoſe ample poſſeſſions which | 


The HISTORY of the-REFoORMATION, 


XXXI. The light of the reformation was alſo re. 
ceived in Denmark, and that fo early as the year 1 $21, in 


or CHRISTIERN II, of having his ſubjects inſtructed in 
the principles and doctrines of LUTHER. This monarch, | 


feſſor of divinity at Haſuia; and after his death, which 


himſelf to fill that important place, which he accepted 
indeed, but nevertheleſs, after a ſhort reſidence in Den- 


who uſed his utmoſt endeavours, though in vain, to en- 
gage LUTHER to viſit his dominions, and took ſeveral 
ſteps that tended to the diminution and, indeed, to the 
ſuppreſſion of the juriſdiction exerciſed over his ſubjects 
by the Roman pontif. It is, however, proper to obſerve, | 


by no other motive than that of ambition. It was the 
proſpect of extending his authority, and not a zeal for | 


ſupremacy both in church and ſtate; and that it might 
afford him a pretext for depriving the biſhops of that 


they had gradually uſurped [q], and of appropriating} 
them to himſelf, A revolution produced. by his avatice, 
tyranny, and cruelty, prevented the execution of this bold} 
enterprize. The States of the kingdom exaſperated, 
ſome by the ſchemes he had laid for deſtroying the li- 


[7] See Jo. GRAMMII Dip. de Reformatione Daniæ a Chrijtierm 
tentata, in the third volume of the Scriptores Societ. Scientia, 
Haſnhienſ. p. 1.—90. 

: =. : berty 
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ſuperſtition of their anceſtors [7], and all by his ſavage 
and barbarous treatment of thoſe who dared to oppoſe his 


the year 152.3, by which he was depoſed and baniſhed 
from his dominions, and his uncle, FREDERICK duke of 
Hilftein and Slefwic, placed on the throne of Denmark. 
XXXII. This prince conducted matters with much 
more equity, prudence, and moderation, than his prede- 
ceſlor had done. He permitted the proteſtant doctors to 
preach publicly the opinions of LUTHER [s], but did not 
venture ſo far as to change the eſtabliſhed government 
and diſcipline of the church. He contributed, however, 
greatly to the progreſs of the reformation, by his ſuc- 
ceſsful attempts, in favour of religious liberty, at the aſ- 
ſembly of the ſtates that was held at Odenſee in the year 
1527. For it was here that he procured the publication 
of that famous edict, which declared every ſubject of 
Denmark free, either to adhere to the tenets of the church 
of Rome, or to embrace the doctrine of LuTHER |]. 
Encouraged by this reſolution, the proteſtant divines 
exerciſed the functions of their miniſtry with ſuch zeal 
and ſucceſs, that the greateſt part of the Danes opened 


[] See for a confirmation of this part of the accuſation, a curi- 


to renounce their allegiance to CHRISTIERN II. This piece is to 
be found in the fifth volume of Luptwic's compilation, entitled, 
Reliquiz MStorum, p. 515. in which (p. 321.) the ſtates of Denmark 


lietatemque, in regnum noſtirum catholicum introduxit, doctorem Caro- 

Madium, fortiſimum Lutheri athletam, enutrivit. 

[„ See Jo. MoLLERI Cimbria literata, tom. ii. p. 886.— 

CARIST. OLIVARII Vita Pauli Elie, p.r08.—ERICI PONTOP- 

PIDANI Arnales Eccleſis Danice, tom. iii. p. 139. | 

TP [e] It was farther added to this edict, that no perſon ſhould 
de molelted on account of his religion, that a royal protection ſhould 


be granted to the Lutherans to defend them from the inſults and 


or order, ſhould be permitted to enter into the married ſtate, and to 
their reſidence, wherever they thought proper, without any regard 

te monaſteries or other religious ſocieties, . 7 
finiſhing 


warice or ambition, formed a conſpiracy againſt him in 


their eyes upon the auſpicious beams of ſacred liberty, 
and abandoned gradually both the doctrines and juriſ- 
diction of the church of Rome. But the honour of 


ous piece, containing the reaſons that induced the ſtates of Denmark 


expreſs their diſpleaſure at the royal faveur ſhewn to the Lutherans, 
in the following terms: Lutherane hereſis pullulatores, contra jus 


malignity of their enemies; and that eccleſiaſtics, of whatever rank 
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CEN T. finiſhing this glorious work, of deſtroying entirely the} 
reign of ſuperſtition, and breaking aſunder the bonds cf 


XVI. 


er. . 


* 


A diftinc- 


tion to be 


obſerved 


when we 


ſpeak of the 
reformation 
of Sweden 
and Den- 


mark. 


Pon rorip Au, entituled, A Compendious View of the Hiſtory of tht 


all theſe tranſactions; and thus the work of the feforma- 


_ ated without the other. A reformation of doctrine 
might have been effected without diminiſhing the au- 


ſhops might have been reduced within proper bounds, 
without introducing any change into the ſyſtem of doc- 


generally received [w]. In the meaſures taken in theſe 


their ſpiritual rulers, is too evident to ſtand in need of any procl. 


The HISTORY of the REFORMATIon, 


papal tyranny, was reſerved for CHRISTIR III, a prince 
equally diftinguiſhed by his piety and prudence, He 
began by ſuppreſſing the deſpotic authority of the biſhops, 
and by reſtoring to their lawful owners a great part of 
the wealth and poſſeſſions which the church had acquired 
by the artful ſtratagems of the crafty and deſigning 
clergy. This ſtep was followed by a wiſe and well. 
judged ſettlement of religious doctrine, diſcipline, and 
worſhip, throughout the kingdom, according to a plan 
laid down by BUGEYHAG1Us, whom the king had en 


for from Wittemberg to perform that arduous taſk, for 
which his eminent piety, learning, and moderation ren- 
dered him peculiarly proper. The aſſembly of the ſtates 


at Odenſee, in the year 1539, gave a ſolemn ſanction to 


tion was brought to perfection in Denmark u]. 

XXXIII. It is however to be obſerved, that, in the 
hiſtory of the reformation of Sweden and Denmark, we 
muſt carefully diſtinguiſh between the reformation of re- 
ligious opinions and the reformation of the epiſcopal 
order. For though theſe two things may appear to be 
cloſely connected, yet, in reality, they are ſo far diſtind, 
that either of the two might have been completely tranſ- 


thority of the biſhops, or ſuppreſſing their order; and, 
on the other hand, the opulence and power of the b. 


trine that had been ſo long eſtabliſhed, and that wi 


[4] Er1ci Po TO IDA I, fee a German work of the leamei 


Reformation in Denmark, publiſhed at Lubec in 8vo, in 17341 35%? 


the Annales Ecclęſiæ Danice, of the ſame author, tom. ii. p. 790. 
tom. iii. p. 1. HE NR. MUHLIUs de Reformat, religionts in vid 


Dame regionibus et potiſſimum in Cimbria, in ejus Diſſertationibu 
Hiſtorico- Theologicis, p. 24. Kiliæ, 171 5, in 4to. . | 

[o] This obſervation is nbt worthy of Dr. MosMEIM' 
ſagacity. The ſtrong connexion that there naturally 1s between 
ſuperſtitious ignorance among the people and influence and power - 
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Fae, II. The HISTORY of the REFORMATION. 34% 
northern kingdoms, for the reformation of a corrupt CENT. 
4rine and a ſuperſtitious diſcipline, there was nothin XVI. , 
hat deſerved the ſmalleſt cenſure : neither fraud nor? 
riolence were employed for this purpoſe; on the con- 
trary, all things were conducted with wiſdom and mo- 
gration, in a manner ſuitable to the dictates of equity 
and the ſpirit of Chriſtianity. The ſame judgment can- 
not eaſily be pronounced with reſpect to the methods of 
proceeding in the reformation of the clergy, and more 
eſpecially of the epiſcopal order. For here, certainly, 
violence was uſed, and the bifhops were deprived of their 
honours, privileges; and poſſeſſions, without their con- 
ſent ; and, indeed, notwithſtanding the greateſt ſtruggles 
and the warmeſt oppoſition [x]. The truth is, that ſo 
far as the reformation in Sweden and Denmark regarded 
the privileges and poſſeſſions of the biſhops; it was rather 


— 


A good clergy will or ought to have an influence, in conſequence of 
a reſpectable office adorned with learning, piety, and morals. But 
the power of a licentious and deſpotic clergy can be only ſupported 
by the blind and ſuperſtitious credulity of their flock. 
lx] What does Dr. Mos HEIM mean here? did ever a uſur- 
per give up his unjuſt poſſeſſions without reluctance ? does rapine 
conſtitute a right, when it is maintained by force? is it unlawful to 
uſe violence againſt extortioners? The queſtion here is, whether or 
no the biſhops deſerved the ſevere treatment they received from 
CHRISTIERN III; and our author ſeems to anſwer this queſtion in 
the affirmative, and to declare this treatment both juſt and neceſſary 
in the following part of this ſection. Certain it is, that the biſhops 
were treated with great ſeverity, depoſed from their ſees, imprifoned 
on account of their refiſtance ; all the church-lands, towns, and 
fortreſſes annexed to the crown, and the temporal power of the clergy 
for ever aboliſhed; It is alſo certain, that LUTHER himſelf looked 
upon theſe meaſures as violent and exceſſive, and even wrote a letter 
to CHRISTIERN, exhorting him to uſe the clergy with more lenity. 
It is therefore proper to decide with moderation on this ſubje&, and 
to grant, that, if the inſolence and licentioufnefs of the clergy were 
enormous, the reſentment of the Daniſh monarch may have been ex- 
ceſſive. Nor indeed was his political prudence here ſo great as Dr. 
MosHEiM ſeems to repreſent it; for the equipoiſe of government 
Was hurt, by a total ſuppreſſion of the power of the biſhops. The 
nobility acquired by this a prodigious degree of influence, and the 
crown loſt an order, which, under proper regulations, might have 
been rendered one of the ſtrongeſt ſupports of its prerogative. But 
dilguiſitions of this nature are foreign to our purpoſe. It 1s only 
Proper to obſerve; that, in the room of the biſhops, CHRISTIERN 
created an order of men, with the denomination of ſuperintendants, 
who performed the ſpiritual part of the epiſcopal othce, without. 
ang the leaſt ſhadow of temporal authority. 
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S 1 c 7. I. 


ſures, ſuch ample poſſeſſions, ſo many caſtles and for- 


ſtate of theſe northern kingdoms, in the time of Lu— 


The riſe and 


progreſs of 


the reforma- 


tion in 


Fance. 


ble to the light of the reformation, MAR GARET queen 


year 1523, there were, in ſeveral of the provinces of that 


The HISTORY of the REFORMATION, 


a matter of political expediency than of religious obliga- 
tion; nay, a change here was become ſo neceſſary, that, 
had LUTHER and his doctrine never appeared in the 
world, it muſt have been nevertheleſs attempted by a wiſe 
legiſlator. For the biſhops, by a variety of perfidious 
ſtratagems, had got into their hands ſuch enormous trea- 


tified towns, and had afſumed ſuch an unlimited and 
deſpotic authority, that they were in a condition to give 
law to the ſovereign himſelf, to rule the nation as the 
thought proper; and, in effect, already abuſed their 
power ſo far as to appropriate to themſelves a conſider- 
able part of the royal patrimony, and of the public reve- 
nues of the kingdom. Such therefore was the critical 


THER, that it became abſolutely neceſſary, either to de- 
grade the biſhops from that rank which they diſhonoured, 
and to deprive them of the greateſt part of thoſe poſ- 
ſeſſions and prerogatives which they had ſo unjuſtly ac- 
quired and ſo licentiouſly abuſed, or to ſee, tamely, roy. 
alty rendered contemptible by its weakneſs, the ſove— 
reign deprived of the means of protecting and ſuccour- 
ing his people, and the commonwealth expoſed to rebel- 
lion, miſery, and ruin. 


XXXIV. The kingdom of France was not inacceſſi 


of Navarre, ſiſter to FRANcis I, the implacable enemy 
and perpetual rival of CHARLES V, was extremely fa- 
vourable to the new doctrine, which delivered pure and 
genuine Chriſtianity from a great part of the ſuperſtitions 
under which it had fo long lain diſguiſed, The auſpi- 
cious patronage of this illuſtrious princeſs encouraged 
ſeveral pious and learned men, whoſe religious ſenti- 
ments were the ſame with hers, to propagate the princ- 
ples of the reformation in France, and even to erect ſe- 
veral proteſtant churches in that kingdom, It is mani- 
feſt ſrom the moſt authentic records, that, ſo early as the 


country, multitudes of perſons, who had conceived the 
utmoſt averſion both againſt the doctrine and tyranny 0 
R-eme, and, among theſe, many perſons of rank an 
dizaity, and even ſome of the epiſcopal order, As then 

| 8 bs numbers 


Cap, II. The HISTORY of the REFORMATION. 


-ommotions were excited in ſeveral places on account of 
gligious differences, the authority of the monarch and 
he cruelty of his officers intervened, to ſupport the doc- 


of the gibbet; and on this occaſion many perſons, 
eminent for their piety and virtue, were put to death 
with the moſt unrelenting barbarity [y]. This cruelty, 
inſtead of retarding, accelerated rather the progreſs of 
the reformation. It is nevertheleſs true, that, under the 
rign of FRANCIS I, the reſtorers of genuine Chriſtianity 


tuation was extremely uncertain, and it was perpetually 
changing. Sometimes they ſeemed to enjoy the auſpici- 


under the weight of perſecution, and at certain ſeaſons, 
they were forgot, which oblivion rendered their con- 
dition tolerable. FRANC1s, who had either no religion 
at all, or, at beſt, no fixed and conſiſtent ſyſtem of reli- 
. Wrious principles, conducted himſelf towards the pro- 
| teſtants in ſuch a manner as anſwered his private and 
. berſonal views, or as reaſons of policy and a public in- 
_ eereſt ſeemed to require. When it became neceſſary to 


engage in his cauſe the German proteſtants, in order to 


: foment ſedition and rebellion againſt his mortal enemy 
a Cnanrrs V, then did he treat the proteſtants in France 
| vith the utmoſt equity, humanity, and gentleneſs ; but 


. WH ſoon as he had gained his point, and had no more cc- 

1 Wh c#lon for their ſervices, then he threw off the maſk, and 
s appeared to them in the aſpect of an implacable and per- 

_ Wicuting tyrant [z]. ” 

d IJ See BRZ E, Hiſtoire des Egliſes Reformees de France, tom. 1. 
a lr. i. p. 5. — BEN OILIT, Hiftorre de F Edit de Nantes, livr. i. p. 6.— 

- Cunts r. Aud. SALI6. Hiftor, Auguſt. Confeſſion. vol. ii. p. 190. 

TY [z] The inconſiſtency and contradiction that were viſible in 
; the condußt of FRANC1s I may be attributed to various reaſons. 


. one time, we ſee him reſolved to invite MELANCTHON into 
"ance, probably with a view to pleaſe his ſiſter the queen of Na- 
warre, whom he loved tenderly, and who had ſtrongly imbibed the 
principles of the proteſtants. At another time, we behold him exer- 


N and hear him making that mad declaration, hat, if be thought 
e lead in bis arm vas tainted with the Lutheran hereſy, he would 


"ve it cut off; and that he would not ſtare even his own children, 


S Te r. I. 
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ſumbers increaſed from day to day, and troubles and © ENT. 


XVI. 


mould. 


tine of Rome by the edge of the. ſword and the terrors 


were not always equally ſucceſsful and happy. Their 


ous ſhade of royal protection; at others they groaned 


zung the moſt infernal cruelty towards the friends of the reforma- 


About 


352 


CENT, About this time the famous CaLvin, whoſe chara 


5 
S 1 7 


And in the 
other ſtates 
of Europe. 


The HisToRY of the REFORMATtow' 


talents, and religious exploits, we ſhall have occaſion to 


dwell upon more amply in the courſe of this hiſtory, be- 1 
gan to draw the attention of the public, but more eſpe. | 1 
cially of the queen of Navarre. He was born at Neyun 


in P:cardy, on the foth of July, 1 50, and was bred up 
to the law [a], in which; as well as in all the other 
branches of literature, then known, his ſtudies were at- 
tended with the moſt rapid and amazing ſucceſs, Having 


acquired the knowledge of religion, by a diligent peruſal 
of the holy ſcriptures, he began early to perceive the 
neceſſity of reforming the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem of doctrine 


and worſhip. His zeal expoſed him to various perils; 
and the connexions he had formed with the friends of 


the reformation, whom FRANncis I was daily commit- 


ting to the flames, placed him more than once in im- 


minent danger, from which he was delivered by the good 
offices of the excellent queen of Navarre. To eſcape 
the impending ſtorm, he retired to Baſil, where he pub- 

liſhed his Chriſtian in/litutions ; and prefixed to them 
that famous dedication to Francis I; which has at- 
trated univerſally the admiration. of ſucceeding ages, 
and which was deſigned to ſoften the unrelenting fury of 
that prince, againſt the proteſtants (CJ. 4 
XXXV. The inſtances of an oppoſition to the doc- 
trine and diſcipline of Rome in the other European ſtates, 
were few in number, before the diet of Augſburg, and 


P Herefie, livr. vii. 


la] He was originally deſigned for the church, and had at- 
tually obtained a benefice : but the light, that broke in upon hid 
religious ſentiments, as well as the preference given by his father to 
the profeſſion of the law, induced him to give up his ecclefiaſtic vo- 1 


cation, which he afterwards reſumed in a purer church. 


F [5] This paragraph, relating to CALVIN, is added to Dr. 
MoS$SHEIM'S text by the tranſlator, who was ſurprized to find in a 
Hiſtory of the Reformation, ſuch late mention made of one of its 
moſt diſtinguiſhed and remarkable inftruments ; a man whoſe ex- 
tenſive genius, flowing eloquence, immenſe learning, extraordinary 
penetration, indefatigable induſtry, and fervent piety, placed him at 
the head of the reformers ; all of whom he ſurpaſſed, at leaſt, in 
learning and parts, as he alſo did the moſt of them, in obſtinacy» I 


aſperity, and turbulence, 


were 
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if they entertained ſentiments contrary to thoſe of the catholic church. 
See FLOR. DE REMOND, Hift. de la Naiſſance et du Progres de 
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dec too faint, imperfect, and ambiguous to make much c x N T. 1 
die in the world. It, however, appears from the moſt : XVI. 1 
nchentic teſtimonies, that, even before that period, the 3 ge 1 
IM {arine of LUTHER had made a conſiderable, though 1 
bhaps 2 ſecret, progreſs in Sparn, Hungary, Bohemia, | | 
itain, Poland, and the Netherlands, and had, in all theſe i WW 
MM countries, many friends, of whom ſeveral repaired to 1 
3 Witemberg, to improve their knowledge and enlarge their | WW 
deus under ſuch an eminent maſter. Some of theſe 10 
q countries openly broke aſunder the chains of ſuperſtition, WI | 

aud withdrew themſelves, in a public and conſtitutional 1 
anner, from the juriſdiction of the Roman pontif. In [200088 
- Fl others, a prodigious number of families received the light I 
erke bleſſed reformation, rejected the doctrines and au- Wo 
WH tority of Rome; and, notwithſtanding the calamities 1 
nnd perſecutions they have ſuffered, on account of their 100 
ketiments, under the ſcepter of bigottry and ſuperſtition, Wh: | 
HM continue ſtill in the profeſſon of the pure doctrine of Wl (| | 
Chriſtianity, While in other, ſtil] more unhappy, lands, 16000 
te moſt barbarous tortures, the moſt infernal ſpirit of e 
cruelty, together with penal laws adapted to ſtrike terror 100 

into the firmeſt minds, have extinguiſhed, almoſt totally, 1 | | 

th: light of religious truth. It is, indeed, certain, and e 

the Roman catholics themſelves acknowledge it without WI | 
citation, that the papal doctrines, juriſdiction, and au- ee 
thority, would have fallen into ruin in all parts of the 1 
world, had not the force of the ſecular arm been em- Bills |! 
ployed to ſupport this tottering edifice, and fire and ſword 1 

been let looſe upon thoſe who were aſſailing it only with 1 

reaſon and argument. | if 
CHAP. It. | 110 

The Hiftory of the Reformation, from the time that the con- | ti | 
felon of Augſburg was preſented to the emperor, until the 6 | 


cmmencement of the wat which ſucceeded the league of 
dmalcald. py 


4} 
15 
1 
4 


— 


CHARLES V arrived at Augſburg the 15th of June The confet- 
1530, and, on the twentieth day of the ſame $92 of 
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4 Par II. Aa agreed, Charles V. 
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C E N T. agreed, that the affairs of religion ſhould be broughtÞ 


XVI. 
SECT. He 


n 
* 


not only convinced of their innocence, but were, more- 
over, deligbted with their purity and ſumplicity. The 


The nature 


and contents 


of the con- 


feſſion of 
Aug. ſturg. 


ſequence of this, CHRISTIAN BAYER, chancellor off 


ſmalleſt acquaintance with eccleſiaſtical hiſtory ; ſince 


7 
MY 


, 7 
7 9 
1 


The HISTORY of the REFORMATION, 


upon the carpet before the deliberations relating to the ff 
intended war with the 'i urks, the proteſſant members off 
this great aſſembly received from the emperor a formal 
perm! ion to preſent to the diet, on the 25th of June, an 
account of their religious principles and tenets. In con- 
Saxony, read, in the German language, in preſence of the 
emperor and the aſſembled princes, the famous confeſſion, # 
which has been ſince diſtinguiſhed by the denemise 
of the confeſſian of Au fburg. The princes heard it with 
the deepelt attention and recollection of mind; it con-“ 
fir med ſome in the principles they had embraced, ſurprizel 
others, and many, who, before this time, had little or no 
idea of the religious ſentiments of LurRER, were now 


442 


copies of this confeſſion, which, after being read, were de- 
livered to the emperor, were ſigned and ſubſeribed byY t 
Jonx, elector of Saxony, by four princes of the empire, . 
GzoRGF, marquis of Brandenburg, ERNEST, duke of u 
Lunenburg, PHILIP, landgrave of He 2 Worrcaxc, . 


prince of Anhalt, and by the imperial cities of Nuremberg 3 ( 


and Reutlingen, who all thereby ſolemnly declared cheir i 
aſſent to the doctrines contained in it [c}. 1 

II. The tenor and contents of the confeſſion of 
Argſburg are well known ; at leaſt, by all who have the 


that confeſſion was adopted by the whole body of the 
preteſiants as the rule of their faith. The ſtyle, that 
reigns in it, is plain, elegant, grave, and perſpicuous, 1 
ſuch as becomes the nature of the ſubject, and ſuch a5 
might be expected from the admirable pen of Me- | 
[e] There is a very voluminous hiſtory of this diet, which was J 
publiſhed in the year 1577, in folio, at Francfort on Oder, by the la- 3 
borious GEORGE CELESTINE. The hiſtory of the Confeſſion of 
Aug ſburg was compelſed, in Latin, by David CHYTREUS, and! I 
more recently, in German, by ERN. SOLOM. CYPRIAN and CaR1s-Þ 1 
TOPHER AUG. SALIG. The performance of the latter is rather, 1 
indeed, a hittory of the Reformation in general, than of the Confeſjion A 
of Aug ſburg in particular. That of CYPRIAN is more conciſe and 1 
elegant, and iS confirmed by original pieces, which are equally au- f 
thentic and curious. 'I f 
LANC THON. i 
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ac rHoN. The matter was, undoubtedly, ſupplied by c E NT. 
IlorhER, Who, during the diet, reſided at Coburg, a : xv. 
mn in the neigbbourhood of Augſburg; and, even the * © ** - 
m it received from the eloquent pen of his colleague, 

ms authoriſed in conſequence of his approbation and 

ice. This confeſſion contains twenty-eight chapters, 

of hich the greateſt part [d] are employed in reprefent- 

nr; with perſpicuity and truch, the religious opinions of 

de proteſtants, and the reſt in pointing out the errors 

nd abuſes that occaſioned their ſeparation from the 

church of Rome [e]. | = 
lll. The creatures of the Roman pontif, who were The Roman 
Tl cot at this diet, employed Joan FABER, afterwards catholics ar- 
ſhop of Vienna, together with EcK1Us and another doc- 77. * ef 
tor, named Cochlæus, to draw up a refutation of this the confeſ- 
amous confeſſion. This pretended refutation having fon of 
ken read publicly in the aſſembly, the emperor demanded Avg ſourge 
f the proteſtant members that they would acquieſce in 


— — 


SE NY 
1 


bend put an end to their religious debates by an un- 
e, WH limited ſubmiſion to the doctrines and opinions con- 
of 2 fined in this anſwer. But this demand was far from 


king complied with. The proteſtants declared, on the 
ontrary, that they were, by no means, ſatisfied with the 
reply of their adverſaries, and earneſtly deſired a copy of 
td that they might demonſtrate more fully its extreme 
nluficiency and weakneſs. This reaſonable requeſt was 


n 
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W 


* o 


LA] XXI chapters were ſo employed; the other VII contained a ; 
tail of the eg ors and ſuperititions of the church of Rome. | 
fle] It is proper to obſerve here, that, while the Lutherans 
Fecnted their Confe/ion to the diet, another excellent Remonſtrancę 
i the ſame nature was addreſſed to this auguſt aſſembly by the cities 
c Hraſburg, Constance, Memiugen, and Lindaw, which had rejected 


a3 aer errors and juriſdiction of Roe, but did not enter into the Lu- 
E- bean league, becauſe they adopted the opinions of ZUINGLE in 
on to the euchariſt. The declaration of theſe four towns 
vas cn was called the Tetrapolitan Confeffon, on account of their 
la. nder) was drawn up by the excellent MARTIN BUCER, and 
of ly ": conſidered as a mattcr-piece of reaſoning and eloquence not only 
nd BOM Vf fic proteitants, but even by ſeveral of the Roman-catholics ; and 
13- bog others by Mr. DuIN. ZUINGLE alſo ſent to this diet a 
ir» Fate confeſſion of his religious opinions. It is however remark - 
jio oe fat though Buctk compoled a ſeparate Remonflrance, yet his 
and mne appears among the ſubſcribers at Smaicald, in the year 1537, 
au- © contellign of Auzſburg, and to MELANCTHOR's defence of 
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ſupreme authority to ſuſpend any farther proceeding ind 


 MrLaxcTHON, who refuted them, in an ample and fati{M 


Delibera- 
tions con- 
cerning the 
method to 
be uſed 1n 
terminating 
theſe religi- 
dous diflen- 
ons. 


The HISTORV of the RETORMATTOE. A 
refuſed by the emperor, who, on this occaſion, as well 230 
on ſeveral others, ſhewed more regard to the importunityl 
of the pope's legate and his party, than to the demand 
of equity, candor, and juſtice, He even interpoſed bis 


this matter, and ſolemnly prohibited the publication of 


any new writings or declarations that might contribute 
to lengthen out theſe religious debates. This, however 


40 


r 


did not reduce the proteſlants to ſilence, The divines off 
that communion, who had been preſent at the diet, end! 
deavoured to recollect the arguments and objections em 
ployed by FAB ER, and had again recourſe to the pen off 


jactory manner, in a learned piece that was prefented toi 
the emperor on the 22d of September; but which that 


prince refuſed to receive. This anſwer was afterwards ti 
enlarged by MELAxcTHON, when he had obtained a 
copy of FABER'S reply, and was publiſhed in the year * 
1531, with the other pieces that related to the doQtrinef i 
and diſcipline of the Lutheran church, under the title of v 
A defence of the confeſſion of Aug ſburg. — 
IV. There were only three ways left of bringing to 24 In 
concluſion theſe religious differences, which it was, in 
reality, moſt difficult to reconcile, The firſt and the molt © 
rational method was, to grant to thoſe, who refuſed tot 
ſubmit to the doctrine and juriſdiction of Rome, the lie 
berty of following their private judgment in matters oft 
a religious nature, the privilege of ſerving God accord 
ing to the dictates of their conſcience, and all this, in ſuc 1; 
a manner, that the public tranquillity ſhould not be dil 
turbed. The ſecond, and, at the ſame time, the ſhort} : 


eſt, and moſt iniquitous expedient, was to end thei 
diſſenſions by military apoſtles, who, ſword in hand 
ſhould force the proteſtants to return to the boſom of: 
the church, and to court the papal yoke, which they bad þ 
ſo magnanimouſly thrown off their necks. Some thought 
of a middle way, which lay equally remote from the di 
ficulties, that attended the two methods now mentioned 


and propoſed that a reconciliation ſhould be made upon 
fair, candid, and equitable terms, by engaging each oy 
the contending parties to temper their zeal with modera i 
tion, to abate reciprocally the rigour of their pretenlion' 
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nd remit ſomething of their reſpective claims. This c E N T. 
method, which ſeemed agreeable to the dictates of rea- ue : 
un, charity, and juſtice, was highly approved of by fe- © 
eral wiſe and good men on both ſides; but it was ill- 

ited to the arrogant ambition of the Roman pontif, and 

te ſuperſtitious ignorance of the times, which beheld 

with horror whatever tended to introduce the ſweets of 

xligious liberty, or the exerciſe of private judgment. 

The ſecond method, even the uſe of violence, and the 

errors of the ſword, was more agreeable to the ſpirit and 

entiments of the age, and was peculiarly ſuited to the 

teſpotic genius and ſanguine counſels of the court of 

ume; but the emperor had prudence and equity enough 

o make him reject it, and it appeared ſnocking to thoſe 

who were not loft to all ſentiments of juſtice or modera- 

ton, The third expedient was therefore moſt generally 

proved of; it was peculiarly agreeable to all who were 

zealous for the intereſts and tranquillity of the empire, 

nor did the Roman pontif ſeem to look upon it either 

with averſion or contempt. Hence various conferences 

were held between perſons of eminence, piety, and learn- 

ing, who were choſen for that purpoſe from both ſides, 

and nothing was omitted that might have the leaſt ten- 

deney to calm the animoſity, heal the diviſions, and unite 

the hearts, of the contending parties /]; but all to no 

purpoſe, ſince the difference between their opinions was 

too conſiderable, and of too much importance, to admit 

of a reconciliation. It was in theſe conferences that the 

þirit and character of MELANCTHON appeared in their 
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[V] As in the confeſſion of Augſburg there were three ſorts 
« articles, one ſort orthodox, and adopted by both fides ; another 
fiat conſiſted of certain propoſitions, which the papal party con- 
ldered as ambiguous and obſcure; and a third, in which the doc- 
tine of LUTHER was entirely oppolite to that of Rome; this gave 
lome reaſon to hope that, by the means of certain conceſſions and 
modifications, conducted mutually by a ſpirit of candour and charity, 
matters might be accommodated at laſt. For this purpoſe, ſelect 
perſons were appointed to carry on this falutary work, at firit ſeven 
tom each party, conſiſting of princes, lawyers, and divines, which 
number was afterwards reduced to three. LUTHER's obſtinate, 
ubborn, and violent temper, rendering him unfit for healing divi- 
'ons, he was not employed in theſe conferences, but he was con- 
untl y conſulted by the proteſtant party; and it was with a view to 
luis that he reſided at Coburg. 
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C EN T. true and genuine colours; and it was here that the vota- 4 


. 
S r e. 


— 


The reſult 


The HISTORY of the REFORMATION, 


ode 

ries of Reme exhauſted their efforts to gain over to their 1 thr0 
party this pillar of the reformation, whoſe abilities and : het 
virtues added ſuch a luſtre to the proteſtant cauſe. Abit 1 digt 
humane and gentle ſpirit was apt to ſink into a kind of nnd 
yielding ſoftneſs under tne influence of mild and generous \ 
treatment, And, accordingly, while his abc eds 
ſoothed him with fair words and flattering promiſes, be det 
ſeemed to melt as they ſpoke, and, in ſome meaſure, to ra 

comply with their demands: but when they fo far or e 

got emed es as to make uſe of imperious language and 1 fol 

menacing terms, then did MeLANcTHON appear in a Ir 


of theie con- 


ſercaces, 


ardor, and independence animated all his words and 1 


very different point 912 gut; then a ſpirit of intrepidity, 1 


actions, and he looked down with contempt on the 
threats of power, the frowns of fortune, and the fear of 
death. The truth is, that, in this great and good man, 3 
a loft and yielding temper was joined with the moſt in- 1 


7 


violable f.delity, and the moſt invincible attachment 0 
the truth. 1 
V. This recon ling method of terminating the re- 1 
ligious Cebates, between the friends of liberty and the | 1 
votarics of Rome e, proving ineffectual, the latter had re- .. 
courſe to other me -aſures, which were ſuited to the ini- Ml < 
quity of the times, though ey were equally diſavowed ; 
by the dictates of reaſon, and the precepts of the goſpel. |  þ 
Thele meaſures were the force of the ſecular arm, and 
the authority of imperial edicts. On the 19th day of | 
| No 3 ſevere decree was ſued out, by the expreſs | 
order of the emperor, during the abſence of the Heſſian 
and $55 on princes, w ho were the chief ſupporters of the 
proteitant cauſe; and, in this decree, every thing was 
manifeſtly adap ted to Eject the friends of, religious liberty, q 
if we except a Kant and dubious promiſe of engaging the 3 
pope to aſlemble (in about ſix months after the ſeparation I 

of the diet) a general council. The dignity and ex- 
cellence of the papal religion are extolled, beyond mez- 3 
ſure, in this partial cecree; a new degree pb ſeverity and I 
force added to that which had been publiſhed at Warns 4 
againſt LUTHER and his adherents; the changes that bad 
been introduced into the dectrine and diſcipline of the J 
proteſtant churches, ſeverely cenſured; and a ee 4 

| | or cl = 
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er addreſſed to the princes, ſtates, and cities, that had 
brown off the papal yoke, to return to their duty and 
der allegiance to Rome, on pain of incurring the in- 
lignation and vengeance of the emperor, as the patron 
nd protector of the church [g]. | 
VI. No ſooner were the elector of Saxony and the con- 
werate princes informed of this deplorable iſſue of the 
let of Aug /burg, than they aſſembled in order to delibe- 
de upon the meaſures that were proper to be taken on 
his critical occaſion. In the year 1530, and the year 
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5 blowing, they met, firſt at Smalcald, aiterwards at 
1 "IM [rorcfort, and formed a ſolemn alliance and contederacy, 
1 with the intention of defending vigoroufly their religion 
| MW :nd liberties againſt the dangers and encroacuments with 
8 wich they were menaced by the edict of Augsburg, 


yithout attempting, however, any thing, properly ſpeak- 
ing, offenſive againſt the votaries of Rome Into this 
confederacy they invited the kings of England, France, 
nd Denmark, with ſeveral other republics and ſtates, 
and left no means unemployed that might. tend to cor- 
roborate and cement this important alliance %]. Amidſt 


g] To give the greater degree of weight to this edict it was 
rlolved, that no judge, who refuled to approve and ſubſcribe its 
contents, ſhould be admitted into the imperial chamber of Spzre, 


j I wich is the ſupreme court in Germany. IL he emperor ailo and the 
pic princes engaged themſelves to employ their united forces in 

„oder to maintain its authority, and to promote its execution. 

l 3 [U] LUTHER, who at firſt ſeemed averſe to this confederacy, 

f 3 from an apprehenſion of the calamities and troubles it might produce, 

WHT perceiving at length its neceſſity, conſented to it; but, uncharitably as 


wil as imprudently, refuſed comprehending in it the followers of 
LvINGLE among the Swiſs, together with the German ſtates or cities, 
which had adopted the ſentiments and confeſſion of BUCER, And 
et we find that the cities of Um and Augſburg had embraced the re- 


o HENRY VIII, king of England, whom the confederate princes 
vere willing to declare the head and protector of their league, the 
following things were exprally ſtipulated among ſeveral others: 
en. That the king ſhould encourage, promote, and maintain the 
ue doctrine of . as it was contained in the confeſſion of 
ur burg, and defend the ſame at the next general council z that he 
liould not agree to any council ſummoned by the biſhop of Rome, 
but proteit againſt it, and neither ſubmit to its decrees, nor futfer 
em to be reſpected in his dominions that he ſhould never allow 
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Gminions that he ſhould advance 100,000 crowns for the ule of 
ae contederacy, and double that ſum if it became neceſſary ; all 
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formation on the principles of ZUINGLE.—ln tne invitation addreſſed 


de Roman pontif to have any pre-eminence or juriſdiction in his 


1 


The league 


of Smalcaid. 


360 The HISTORY of the REFORMATION, ; 
C E N T. theſe motions and preparations, which portended an ap- 4 
XVI. proaching rupture, the elector Palatine, and the elector J 
SECT: of Mentz, offered their mediation, and endeavoured to 
reconcile the contending princes. With reſpect to the 4 

emperor, various reaſons united to turn his views to. 

wards peace. For, on the one hand, he ſtood in need of 

ſuccours againſt the Turk, which the proteſtant princes 4 

refuſed to grant as long as the edicts of Morms and 

Augſburg remained in force; and, on the other, the 

e ection of his brother FERDINAND to the dignity of 4 

king of the Romans, which had been concluded by a 

majority of votes, at the diet of Colagn, in the year 1531, 

was conteſted by the fame princes as contrary to the 
fundamental laws of the empire. „„ 

The peace VII. In this troubled ſtate of affairs many projects of 


* Nurem- reconciliation were propoſed, and, after various negotia- 
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tions, a treaty of peace was concluded at Nuremberg, in 
the year 1532, between the emperor and the proteſtant 
princes, on the following conditions; that the latter 
ſhould furniſh a ſubſidy for carrying on the war againſt 
the Turk, and acknowledge FERDINAND lawful king of 
the Romans; and that the emperor, on his part, ſhould Rl 
abrogate and annul the edits of Worms and Augſburg, 
and allow the Lutherans the free and unmoleſted exerciſe 


which articles the confederate princes were obliged equally to obſerve 3 
on their part. To theſe demands the king anſwered, immediately, 


1 in a manner that was not ſatisfactory. He declared, that he would 
maintain and promote the true doctrine of CHRIST; but, at the 
\ ſame time, as the true ground of that doctrine lay only in the Holy 

| Scriptures, he would not accept, at any one's hand, what ſhould be 


bis faith, or that of his kingdoms, and therefore deſired they would 
ſend over learned men to confer with him, in order to promote a reli- 
gious union between him and the confederates. He moreover de- 
clared himſelf of their opinion with reſpe& to the meeting of a free 
general council, promiled to join with them, in all ſuch councils, R 
tor the defence of the true doctrine, but thought the regulation of 2 
the ceremonial part of religion, being 3 matter of indifference, | 
ought to be left to the choice of each ſovereign for his own domi 
nions. After this, the king gave them a ſecond anſwer more full 3 
and latisfactory; but upon the fall of queen ANNE, this negociation 
came to nothing. On the one hand, the king grew cold, when he 
perceived that the confederates could be of no longer ſervice to him i 
in ſup, orting the validity of his marriage; and, on the other, the 
German princes were ſenſible that they could never ſucceed with I 
HENRY, unleſs they would allow him an abſolute dictatorſhip in 
matters of religion, CL = | | | I 
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Fr # their religious doctrine and diſcipline, until a rule of © E NT. 
am was fixed either in the free general council that XVI. 
ss to be aſſembled in the ſpace of fix months, or in a FO Th ke 
(et of the empire. The apprehenſion of an approaching 0 
andture was ſcarcely removed by this agreement, when 
1 ſo, elector of Saxony, died, and was ſucceeded by his 
bn Jon FREDERICK, a prince of invincible fortitude 
and magnanimity, whoſe reign was little better than a 
> WJ continued ſcene of diſappointments and calamities, 
fn. The religious truce, concluded at Nuremberg, A council 
:  npired with new vigour and reſolution all the friends expected in 
, Ml of the reformation. It gave ſtrength to the fecble, and Vain. 
e perſeverance to the bold. Encouraged by it, thoſe, who 
had been hitherto only ſecret enemies to the Roman 
f IM pontif, ſpurned now his yoke publicly, and refuſed to 
- HJ Gbmit to his imperious juriſdiction. This appears from 
be various cities and provinces in Germany, which, about 
t dis time, boldly enlifted themſelves under the religious 
! i fandards of LUTHER. On the other hand, as all hope 
t IT « terminating the religious debates, that divided Europe, 
Jas founded in the meeting of the general council, 
d wich had been ſo ſolemnly promiſed, the emperor re- 
» i newed his earneſt requeſts to CLEMENT VII, that he 
© MW would haſten an event that was expected and deſired 
„ich ſo much impatience. The pontif, whom the 
WH bifory of paſt councils filled with the moſt uneaſy and 
1 i «[couraging apprehenſions, endeavoured to retard, what 
ee could not, with any decency, abſolutely refuſe [i]. 
! WJ formed innumerable pretexts to put off the evil day; 
| and his whole conduct evidently ſhewed, that he was 
ore defirous of having theſe religious differences de- 
„ade by the force of arms, than by the power of argu- 
„ bent. He, indeed, in the year 1533, made a propoſal, 
ty his legate, to aſſemble a council at Mantua, Placentia, 
„ Balgna; but the proteſtants refuſed their conſent to 
| WH © [7] Beſdes the fear of ſeeing his authority diminiſhed by a 
" FJ reral council, another reaſon engaged CLEMENT VII to avoid an 
"= l:mbly of that nature; for being conſcious of the illegitimacy of 
N MT "birth, as Fxao PavLo obſerves, he had ground to fear that the 
1 8 
f 3 WLONNA's, or his other enemies, might plead this circumſtance be- 
asc che council, as a reaſon for his excluſion from the pontificate z 
weit might be well queſtioned, whether a baſtard could be a pope, 
buch it is known, from many inſtances, that a profiigate may. 
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C E N T. the nomination of an Italian council, and inſiſted, that 3 73 


XVI. 


3 E c 1. I. 


New out- 
rages com- 
mitted by 
the anabap- 
tiſts. 


The HISTORY of the REFORMATION, 


controverſy, which had its riſe in the heart of Germany I 
ſhould be decided within the limits of the empire. The 1 
pope, by his uſual artifices, eluded his own promiſe, dif. 
appointed their expectations, and was cut off by death, 
in the year 1524, in the midſt of his ſtratagems [ [If 

IX. His ſucceilor PavuL III ſeemed to ſhew leſ 
reluctance to the aſſembling a general council, and ap- 
peared even diſpoſed to comply with the deſires of the 
emperor in that reſpect. Accordingly, in the year 1525, 
he expreſſed his inclination to convoke one at Mantua; 
and, the year following, actuall ſent circular letters for 
that purpoſe through all the kingdoms and ſtates under 
his juriſdiction [/]. The proteſtants, on the other hand, 
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fully perſuaded, that, in ſuch a council [n, all things ö 


would be carried by the votaries of Rome, and nothing a 
concluded but what ſhould be agreeable to the ſentiments 
and ambition of the pontif, aſſembled at Smalcald in the a 

4 


year 1537. And there they proteſted ſolemnly againſt 
ſuch a partial and corrupt council, as that which was 
convoxed by PAauL III; but, at the ſame time, had a 
new /ummary of their doctrine drawn up by LUTHER, in 
order to preſent it to the aſſembled biſhops, if it was re- 


quired of them. This ſummary, which was diſtinguiſhed B 


„ a . » 5 IF ch 
by the title of the Articles of Smalcald, is generally joined 3 x 
with the creeds and confeſſions of the Lutheran church. Wl: 
X. During theſe tranſactions, two remarkable events WF. 
happened, of which the one was moſt detrimental to the Wi. 
caule of religion in general, to that of the reformation in by 
[+] See an ample account of every thing relative to this council, 3 * 
in FRA. PAULO'S Hijiory of the Council of Treat, book J. Bu 
I] This council was ſummoned, by Pau III, to aſſemble ed 
at Mantua on the 23d of May, 1537, by a bull ifued out the 2d at =: 
June of the preceding year. Several obſtacles prevented its meet: 4 
ing. FREDERICK, duke of Mantua, was not much inclined to re- 3 l 
ceire at once fo many gnelts, and ſome of them turbulent ones, 02 ti 
the place of his reidence. | Fn 1. 
[n] That is, in a council, aſſembled by the authority of the 
pope alone, and that alſo in [ialy ; two circumitances that mutt nave 3 | 
greatly contributed to give PAUL III an undue influence in w 3 bl 
ajlcindiy, The proteftants maintained, that the emperor and tue 7 10 
other chriſcian princes of Europe had a right to be authoritative ' 
concerned in calling a general council; and that ſo much tne mos 
as the Roman pontif was evidently one of the parties in the prefent b 


debate. | q 
particular 4 


ab. III. The HISTORY of the REFORMATION: 


emmotions of the moit horrid kind; while the other 
ms more ſalutary in its conſequences and effects, and 
tryck at the very root of the papal authority and domi- 
wn. The former of theſe events was a new ſedition, 
indled by a fanatical and outrageous mob of the 
mubaptiffs ; and the latter, the rupture between HeN- 
VIII king of England, and the Roman pontif, whoſe 
uriſdiction and ſpiritual ſupremacy were publicly re- 
nounced by that rough and reſolute monarch. 
In the year 1533, there came to Munſter, a city in 
Mal phalia, a certain number of anabaptiſis, who ſurpaſſed 
the reſt of that fanatical tribe in the extravagance of their 
oceedings, the frenzy of their difordered brains, and the 
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hemſelves out for the meſſengers of heaven, inveſted with 
1 Gvine commiſſion to lay the foundations of a new 
wrernment, a holy and ſpiritual empire, and to deſtroy 
nd overturn all temporal rule and authority, all human 
rd political inſtitutions. Having turned all things into 
confuſion and uproar in the city of Munter by this ſe- 
tous and extravagant declaration, they began to erect 
1 new republic (n], conformable to their abſurd and 
chimerical notions of religion, and committed the ad- 
mniſtration of it to JOHN BoCKHOLT, a taylor by pro- 


rd eee a er RY 
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E lion, and a native of Leyden, Their reign, however, 
e * of a ſhort duration; for, in the year 1535, the city 
1 beſieged and taken by the biſhop. of Mu nſter, aſſiſted 
n other German princes; this fanatical king and his 
1, Won o-beaded affociates put to death in the moſt terrible 
ad ignominious manner, and the new hierarchy deſtroy- 
f al vith its furious and extravagant founders. This 
:- W orderly and outrageous conduct of an handful of 
. mabaptifts, drew upon the whole body heavy marks of 
1 lpleaſure from the greateſt part of the European princes. 
bel The ſevereſt laws were enacted againſt them for the ſecond 
re ne, in conſequence of which the innocent and the 
"nt | ity were involved in the fame terrible fate, and pro- 
4 | "ious numbers devoted to death in the moſt dreadful 
ty : ms [0] s | 
a 


[2] This fanatical eſtabliſhment they diſtinguiſhed by the title of 
lit New Jeruſalem. | X | | 
U] HRMANNXI HAMMELMANNI Hiforia Eccleſ. renati Ewan- 
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articular, and produced, in Germany, civil tumults and © E Nx. 


XVI. 
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madneſs of their pretenſions and projects. They gave 
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CEN T. 
XVI. 
SE cr. J. 


Great Bri- 
tain re- 
nounces the 
ſpiritual ju- 
riſdiction 
and ſupre- 
macy of the 
Roman pon- 
tif. | 


poſe, he addreſſed himſelf to the Roman pontif CIE- 


hiſtorians of HENRY VIII, there is none that equals the malterly I 


The HISTORY of the RETORMAT TOR. 


XI. The pillars of papal deſpotiſm were at this time | 
ſhaken in England by an event, which, at firſt, did no: 
ſeem to-promiſe ſuch important conſequences. Henry & 
VIII, a prince who in vices and in abilities was ſur. 
paſſed by none who ſwayed the ſcepter in this age, and 
who, in the beginning of theſe religious troubles, had 
oppoſed the doctrine and views of Lur HERR with the I 
utmoſt vehemence, was the principal agent in this great 
revolution [p]. Bound in the chains of matrimony to 
CATHARINE of Arragon, aunt to CHARLES V, but, at 
the ſame time, captivated by the charms of an illuſtrious 4 
virgin, whoſe name was ANNA BOLEYN, he ardently de- 
fired to be divorced from the former, that he might ren- 


9 


S654 7 
r 3 
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der lawful his paſſion for the latter [2]. For this pur- 


MENT VII, in order to obtain a diſſolution of his mar- 
riage with CATHARINE, alledging, that a principle of 
religion reſtrained him from enjoying any longer the 
ſweets of connubial love with that princeſs, as ſhe had 
been previouſly married to his elder brother, ARTHUR, 8 
and as it was repugnant to the divine law, to contract“ 
wedlock with a brother's widow. CLEMENT was great- 
ly perplexed upon this occaſion by the apprehenſion of 
incurring the indignation of the emperor in caſe his de- 
ciſion was favourable to HENRY; and therefore he con- 
trived various pretexts to evade a poſitive anſwer, and 
exhauſted all his policy and artifice to cajole and deceive 
the Engliſh monarch. Tired with the pretexts, apolo- 4 
gies, vain promiſes and tardy proceedings of the Roman 
pontif, HENRY had recourſe, for the accompliſhment oi 
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geli per inſeriorem Saxoniam et Weſtphal. part II. p. 1195. opp.— 
DE PRINTZ Specimen Hiſtoriæ Anabapt. c. x, xi, xii. p. 94. 4 
This feet was, in proceſs of time, confiderably reformed by 
the miniſtry of two Frieſlanders, UBB0O and MENNON, who pul” 
fied it from the enthuſiaſtic, ſeditious, and atrocious principles of 15 Y' 
firſt founders, as will be ſeen in the progreſs of this hiſtory. | I 
[b] Among the various portraits that have been given by Þ 


one drawn by Mr. HUME, in bis Hiflory of England, under the houle 4 
of TUDOR. This great painter, whoſe colouring, in other ſubſects, f 
is ſome imes more artful than accurate, has catched from nature the E 
ſtriking lines of HEnRY's motley character, and thrown them into 3 
a compoſition, in which they appear with the greateſt truth, ſet out 
with all the powers of expreſſion, hi 3 
18 8 

4 
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| A his purpoſes, to an expedient which was ſuggeſted by the © E N T. 
nous THOMAS CRANMER, who was a ſecret friend to . XVI. "2 
4 LUTHER and his cauſe, and who was afterwards raiſed ?** 

i 6 the fee of Canterbury. This expedient was, to de- 

and the opinions of the moſt learned European univer- 

| ſties concerning the ſubject of his ſcruples. The reſult 


of this meaſure was favourable to his views. The great- 
et part of the univerſities declared the marriage, with a 
other's widow, unlawful. CATHARINE was conſe- 
quently divorced; ANNA conducted by a formal mar- 
rage into the royal bed, notwithſtanding the remon- 
ſrances of CLEMENT ; and the Engliſh nation delivered 
from the tyranny of Rome, by HENRY's renouncing the 
juriſdiction and ſupremacy of its imperious pontif. Soon 
iter this, HENRY was declared by the parliament and 
people ſupreme head, on earth, of the church of England, the 
monaſteries were ſuppreſſed, and their revenues applied 
to other purpoſes ; and the power and authority of the 
pope were abrogated and entirely overturned [y]. 


[] From Dr. Mos REIM's manner of expreſſing himſelf, an 
uninformed reader might be led to conclude, that the charms of 
AXA BOLEYN were the only motive that engaged HENRY to diſ- 
ſolve his marriage with CATRARINE. But this repreſentation of 
the matter is not accurate. The king had entertained ſcruples con- 
cming the legitimacy of his marriage, before his acquaintance with 
tie beautiful and unfortunate ANNE. Converſant in the writings of 
TouAS AQUINAS and other ſchoolmen, who looked upon the 
Levitical law as of moral and permanent obligation, and attentive 
to the remonſtrances of the biſhops, who declared his marriage un- 


E lawful, the king was filled with anxious doubts, that had made him 
0 break off all conjugal commerce with the queen, before his affec- 
tions had been engaged by any other. This appears by Cardinal 


WoLsEY's propoſing a marriage between his majeſty and the ſiſter 
of FRANCIS I, which that pliant courtier would never have done, 
had he known that the king's affections were otherwiſe engaged. 
After all, it is very poſſible, that the age and infirmities of CAT HA- 
RINE, together with the blooming charms of ANNA BOLEYN, 
tended much to animate HENRY's remorſe, and to render his con- | 
kience more ſcrupulous. See BURNET's Hiftory of the Reformation. 
HUME's Hiftory of the Houſe of TUDOR, p. 150. 
] Beſides the full and accurate account of this and other im- 
e bertant events that is to be found in biſhop BuRNET's excellent 
„ J liftory of the Reformation of the Church of England, the curious rea- 
3 cer will do well to conſult the records of this memorable revolution 
n WiLKiNs's Concil. Magnæ Britanniæ et Hiberniæ, tom. ili. 
P. 424. —-RAVYNAL, Anecdotes Hiſtoriques, Politiques, Militaires, tom. i. 
Pert II. p. 90. —Gen. Dictionary, at the article BOLEYN, Ns 
XII. It 
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The na- 
ture and ef- 
fects of this 
firſt ſtep to- 
Wards the 
re formation 
in England. 


A new pro- 
ject of paci- 
fication. 


Conference 
of Worms. 


Diet of Ra- 


tiſbon. 


this downfal of the papal authority in England, was not : 


meaſures and projects were unattended with any ſolid or 


The HisToRY of the REFORMATION: . 
XII. It is however carefully to be obſerved here, tha: 


productive of much benefit either to the friends or to the 
cauſe of the reformation, For the ſame monatch, who! 
had ſo reſolutely withdrawn himſelf from the dominion ft 
of Rome, yet ſuperſtitiouſly retained the greateſt part of 
its errors, along with its imperious and perſecuting ſpirit, 
He ſtill adhered to ſeveral of the moſt monſtrous doctrines 
of popery, and frequently preſented the terrors of death 
to thoſe ho differed from him in their religious ſenti. 
ments. Beſides; he conlidered the title of Head of the | 
Engliſb church, as if it transferred to him the enormous 
power which had been claimed, and indeed ufurped, by | 
the Roman pontiis ; and, in conſequenee of his inter- 
pretation of his title, he looked upon himſelf as maſter } 
of the religious ſentiments of his ſubjects, and as au— 
thoriſed to preſcribe modes of faith according to his | 
fancy. Hence it came to paſs, that, during the life and 
reign of this prince, the face of religion was conſtantly } 
changing, and thus reſembled the capricious and un- 
{teddy character of its new chief, The prudence, learn- 
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ing, and activity of CRAN MER, archbiſhop of Canterbury, Wt: 


who was the favourite of the king, and the friend of the Mad 
reformation, counteracted however, in many inſtances, J br 
the humour and vehemence of this inconſtant and turbu- Wn 
lent monarch. The pious productions and wiſe counſels Hu 
of that venerable prelate diminiſhed daily the influence WW: 
of the ancient ſuperſtitions, diſpelled by degrees the miſts e 
of ignorance that blinded the people in favour of popery, | 
and encreaſed conſiderably the number of thoſe Who 
wiſhed well to the reformation [s]. = 
XIII. After the meeting of the council of Mantua was 
prevented, various meaſures were taken, and many | 
ſchemes propoſed, by the emperor on the one hand, and 
the proteſtant princes on the other, for the reſtoration of 
concord and union, both civil and religious. But theſe 


ſalutary fruit, and were generally diſconcerted by the in- 
trigues and artifice of Rome, whoſe legates and creatures 


[5] Beſides Buxxzr's Hiſtory of the Reformation, ſee Nx A“ 
Hiſtery of the Puritans, vol. i, chap. i. p. 11. 2 | 
| were 


iixius diſputed during the ſpace of three days [r]. 
This conference was, for certain reaſons, removed to the 
tet which was held at Ratiſbon that fame year, and in 
mich the principal ſubject of deliberation was a memo- 
ral, preſented by a perſon unknown, containing a pro- 
ct of peace, with the terms of accommodation, that 
ere proper to terminate theſe religious differences [x], 
This conference, however, produced no other effect, than 
mutual agreement of the contending parties to refer the 
tion of their pretenſions and debates to a general 
wuncil, or, if the meeting of ſuch a council ſhould be 
xevented by any unforeſeen obſtacles, to the next Ger- 
man diet. | | e 
XIV. This refolution was rendered ineffectual by the All things 
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Ss: we always lying in wait to blow the flame of diſcord in C E N T, N99 
WW | thoſe counſels, that ſeemed unfavourable to the am- 8 ED ; Wl 0 

"» £ . 1 io 1 i 
bon of its pontifs. In the year 1541, the emperor, N 
„ bndleſs of the biſhop of Rome, appointed a conference Wl 
if rms, on the ſubject of Religion, between perſons 1 1 
F picty and learning choſen out of each of the con- ei 
. baing parties. It was here that MkLAxcThHON and 0 
Sy ll} 
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E riod of perplexity and trouble that {ſucceeded the diet en 3 
: ( Ratiſbon; and by various incidents that widened the ture. 


reach, and put off to a farther day the deliberations that 
were deſigned to heal it. It is true, the Roman pontif 
adered his legate to declare in the diet, which was af- 
kmbled at Spire in the year 1542, that he would, ac- 
erding to the promiſe he had already made, aſſemble a 
general council, and that Trent ſhould be the place of 
15 meeting, if the diet had no objection to that city. 
FERDINAND, king of the Romans, and the princes who 
hered to the papal cauſe, gave their conjent to this 
Mopoſal; while the proteſtant members of the diet ob- 
ed both againſt a council ſummoned by the papal 
IJ #thority alone, and alfo againſt the place appointed for 
meeting, and demanded a free and lawiul council, 
Mich ſhould not be biaſſed by the dictates, nor awed by 
te proximity of the Roman pontif. This proteitation 
Foduced no effect; PAuL III perſiſted in Lis purpoſe, 
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W See Jo. Ax DR. ROEDERI Libellus de Colloquio Wormetienſi 

Wd. 1744, in 4to. | x N N 85 

e dee JO. ERDMANN BIECk II Triplex Interim, cap. i. p. 1. 
| and 


368 The HISTORY of the REFORMATION, 1 
CENT. and iflued out his circular letters for the convocation „ 
XVI. the council [w], with the approbation of the emperor; 


x e. l. while this prince endeavoured, at the diet of Worms, * 


bh, 
the year 1545, to perſuade the proteſtants to conſent 1 
the meeting of this council at Trent. But the proteſtants 
were fixed in their reſolution, and the efforts of Carrol 
were vain, Upon which the emperor, who had hitherto 
diſapproved of the violent meaſures which were inceſſantly 


—— 


ab!] It is proper to obſerve here, that, having ſummoned i 
ſucceſſively a council at Mantua, Vicenza, and Venice, without any! 
effect *, this pontif thought it neceſſary to ſhew the proteſtants that 
de was not averſe to every kind of reformation; and therefore ap- 
pointed four cardinals, and five other perions eminent for their 
learning, to draw up a plan for the reformation of the church inf 
general, and of the church of Rome in particular, knowing full well, 
by the ſpirit which reigned in the conclave, that this project would 
come to nothing. A. plan, however, was drawn up by the perſons 
appointed for that purpoſe. The reformation, propoſed in this 
plan, was indeed extremely ſuperficial and partial; yet it contains 
jome particulars, which ſcarcely could have been expected from the 
pens of thoſe that compoſed it. They complained, for inſtance, off 
the pride and ignorance of the biſhops, and propoſed that none 
ſhould receive orders but learned and pious men; and that, there- 
fore, care ſhould be taken to have proper maſters to inſtruct the) 
youth.” They condemned tranſlations from one benefice to another, 
grants of reſervation, non-reſidence, and pluralities. They pro-“ 
poſed that ſome convents ſhould be aboliſhed ; that the liberty of 
the preſs ſhould be reſtrained and limited; that the colloquies of 
ERasSMUs ſhould be ſuppreſſed ; that no eccleſiaſtic ſhould enjoy a 
benefice out of his own country; that no cardinal ſhould have a 
| biſhopric; that the queſtors of St. ANTHONY, and ſeveral other 


ſaints, ſhould be aboliſhed; and, which was the beſt of all their 
propoſals, that the effects nd perſonal eſtate of eccleſiaſtics ſhould be 
given to the poor. They concluded with complaining of the prodi-Wi ti 
gious number of indigent and ragged prieſts that frequented St. 
PeTER's church; and declared, that it was a great ſcandal to ſee 
the whores lodged ſo magnificently at Rome, and riding through the 0 
ſtreets on fine mules, while the cardinals and other eccleſiaſtics ac- )* 
companied them in a moſt courteous and familiar manner. The 
ſeveral articles of this plan of reformation (which LUTHER andy ur 
STURMIUS of Straſburg turned into ridicule, and which indeed left 
unredreſſed the moſt intolerable grievances of which the proteitants 3 
complained) were publiſhed at Antæaberp in, or about, the year 15398 * 
with the anſwer of CocHLÆ us to the objections of STURMIU5S R 
They are likewiſe prefixed to the Hiſtory of the Council of Trent, n 
CRABRE, and were afterwards publiſhed at Paris in 1612 f. ll {: 
* 'This council was never aſſembled. eo 4 4 

+ See PAULIN, in Paul III. Sleid, I. xii, Univerſ, Mod. Hi. vol. 1x0 |: 


—— ſuggeſt 


. 


ywoeſted by the court of Rome, departed from his uſual c E N T, 
yrudence and moderation, and, liſtening to the ſanguine XVI. 
unſels of PAUL, formed, in conjunction with that SzcT.h 
ſabtle pontif, the deſign of terminating the debates about 5 
gigion by the force of arms. The landgrave of Heſſe 

nd the elector of Saxony, who were the chief protectors 

i the proteſtant cauſe, were no ſooner informed of this, 

han they took the proper meaſures to prevent their being 

brprized and overwhelmed unawares by a ſuperior force, 

ad, accordingly, raifed an army for their defence. 

While this terrible {ſtorm was rifing, LurHER, whoſe 

merſion to all methods of violence and force in matters 

ck religion was well known, and who recommended 

mayer and patience as the only arms worthy of thoſe 

zho had the cauſe of genuine Chriſtianity at heart, was 

removed by Providence from this ſcene of tumult, and 

the approaching calamities that threatned his country. 

lle died in peace, on the 18th of February, in the year 


Wi 1546, at 4y/ieber, the place of his birth. 
us ” | | 
Ie | | — ̃ — 


CHAP: IV. 

Th; Hiſtory of the Reformation, from the commencement of 
the war of Smalcald to the famous Pacification, commonly 
called the PEACE OF RELIGION, concluded at Augſburg. 


{PHE emperor and the pope had mutually reſolved The com- 
1 the deſtruction of all who ſhould dare to oppoſe mencement 
the council of Trent. The meeting of that aſſembly was 8 233 
b ſerve as a ſignal for their taking arms; and, ac- e 
cordingly, its deliberations were ſcarcely begun, in the 
fear 1546, when the proteſtants perceived undoubted 
marks of the approaching ſtorm, and of a formidable 


en wien between the emperor and the pontif to overwhelm 
"x ad cruth them by a ſudden blow. There had been, it 
ue, a new conference this very year, at the diet of 
97 katiſhon, between ſome eminent doctors of both parties, 


Wh a view to the accommodation of their religious dif- 
krences ; but it appeared ſufficiently, both from the na- 
ure of this diſpute, the manner it was carried on, and 
Is iſſue and reſult, that the matters in debate would, 

Vol. II. | B b one 
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370 The HisTory of the RETORMAT TON. 3 
c E N T. ſooner or later, be decided in the field of battle. In the 
; 4 5 ; mean time, the fathers, aſſembled in the council of 7 rent, 4 
— promulgated their decrees : while the proteſtant princes 

in the diet of Ratiſbon proteſted againſt their authority | 

and were, in conſequence of this, proſcribed by the n= I 

peror, who raiſed an army to reduce them to obedience, 

The affairs II. "The elector of Saxony and the landgrave of Heſſe 

of the pro- led their forces into Bavaria againſt the emperor, and 

teſtants take ; . 5 1 

an unf. Cannonaded his camp at [ngol/tad with great ſpirit. It 

vourable was ſuppoſed that this would bring the two armies to a2 

turn: general action; but ſeveral circumſtances prevented 2 
battle, which was expected by the moſt of the confe- I 
derates, and, probably, would have been advantageous i 

to their cauſe. Among theſe we may reckon, princi- 
pally, the perfidy of Maurice, duke of Saxony, who, ſe- 

duced by the promiſes of the emperor on the one hand, 

and by his own ambition and avarice on the other, in- 

vaded the electoral dominions of his uncle JohN FRE- 

DERICK, while that worthy prince was maintaining 

againſt the emperor the ſacred cauſe of religion and li- 

berty. Add to this the diviſions that were fomented by 

the diffimulation of the emperor among the confederate 
princes; the failure of France in furniſhing the ſubſidy 

that had been promiſed by its monarch; and other inci- 

dents of leſs moment. All theſe things diſcouraged ſo 

the heads of the proteſtant party, that their army was 

ſoon diſperſed, and the elector of Saxony directed his 

march homewards. But he was purſued by the emperor, | 

who made ſeveral forced marches, with a view to deſtroy 

his enemy, before he ſhould have time to recover his 

' vigour, in which deſign he was aſſiſted by the ill- grounded 
ſecurity of the elector, and, as there is too much reaſon 

to think, by the treachery of his officers. The two ar- 

mies drew up in order of battle near Muhlberg on the 

Elbe, on the 24th of April, 1547; and, after a bloody} 
action, that of the elector, being inferior in numbers, 

was entirely defeated, and himſelf taken priſoner. PHILIf 

landgrave of Heſſe, the other chief of the proteſtants, as 

perſuaded by the entreaties of his ſon-in-law, MAURICE, 

now declared elector of Saxony [x], to throw himfelf 


il 

$ Wo 
4 

"ea 


x] In the room of John FREDERICK, whom he had 10 
baſely betrayed. G 
upon, 
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won the mercy of the emperor, and to implore his par- c E N T. 
don. To this he conſented, relying on the promiſe of . 9 ; 
(#aRLES for gbtaining forgiveneſs, and being reſtored . 
v liberty; but, notwithſtanding theſe expectations, he 
ws unjuſtly detained priſoner by a ſcandalous violation 
of the moſt ſolemn convention. It is ſaid, that the em- 
jeror retracted his promiſe, and deluded this unhappy 
wince by the ambiguity of two German words, which 
reſemble each other [y]; but this point of hiſtory has 
not been hitherto ſo far cleared up, as to enable us to 
julge with certainty concerning the confinement of this 
prince, and the real cauſes to which it was owing [z]. | 

III. This revolution ſeemed every way adapted to The fa- 
complete the ruin of the proteſtant canſe, and to crown meg 
the efforts of the Roman pontif with the moſt triumphant dict, called 
ſucceſs. In the diet of Augſburg, which was aſſembled the Interim. 
ſon after, with an imperial army at hand to promote 
mion and diſpatch, the emperor required of the pro- 
teſtants that they would leave the deciſion of theſe reli- 


- FJ cous conteſts to the wiſdom of the council that was to 
reet at Trent. The greateſt part of the members con- 
e {ented to this propoſal ; and, among others, Maurice, 
y the new elector of Saxony, who owed both his electorate 
nd his dominions to the emperor, and who was ardent] 
0 <lirpus of obtaining the liberty of his father-in-law the 
1 kndgrave of Heſſe. This general ſubmiſſion to the will 
18 5 5 
r ] There is ſcarcely in hiſtory any mſtance of ſuch a mean, 
"HY pecfdious, and deſpotic behaviour as that of the emperor to the 
5 Jandgrave in the caſe now before us. After having received in pub- 
8e the humble ſubmiſſions of that unhappy prince, made upon his 
knees, and that in the moſt reſpectful and affecting terms, and after 


hing ſet him at liberty by a ſolemn treaty, he had him arreſted 
aw, without alledging any reaſon, nay, any pretext, and kept him 
it ſeveral years in a cloſe and ſevere confinement. When Mau- 
CE remonſtrated to the emperor againſt this new 1mpriſonment, 
lie emperor anſwered, that he had never promiſed that the landgrave 
hould not be impriſoned anew, but only that he ſhould be ex- 
mpted from perpetual impriſonment ; and, to ſupport this aſſertion, 
le produced the treaty, in which his miniſters, in order to elude the 
ve meaning of the accommodation, had perfidiouſly foiſted in 
Wer gefangnis, which ſignifies a perpetual priſon, inſtead of einiger 
$angnis, which means any priſon. This matter is, however, con- 
led by ſome hiſtorians. 5 EE 

(z] See a German work, entituled, Beni GRosCH Pertheidigung 
Gr Evangeliſchen Kirken gegen Gottfr. Arnold. p. 29. | 
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ſhould be ſummoned. As this was only a temporary ap- 


| fiderably ſoftened and mitigated by the moderate, prudent, and art- 


The HISTORY of the REFORMATION, 2 
of the emperor, did not, however, produce the fruits that 


were expected from ſuch a ſolemn and almoſt univerſal Z 
approbation of the council of Trent. A plague, which! 
manifeſted itſelf, or was ſaid to do ſo, in that city, ent 
caged the greateſt part of the aſſembled fathers to retire # 
to Bologna, and thereby the council was, in effect, dif. | 
ſolved ; nor could all the entreaties and. remonftrances 
of the emperor prevail upon the pope to re-aſſemble it 
again without delay. While things were in this ſitua- 
tion, and the proſpect of ſeeing a council aſſembled was 
caſt at a diſtance, the emperor judged it neceſſary, dur- 
ing this interval, to fall upon ſome method of maintain- 
ing peace in religious matters, until the deciſion, ſo long 
expected, ſhould be finally obtained. It was with this 
view, that he ordered JuLius Prrucrus, biſhop off 
Naumburg, MICHAEL SIDONIUS, a creature of the pon- 
tif, and JOHN AGRICOLA, a native of Ayſleben, to draw 
up a Formulary, which might ſerve as a rule of faith and} 
worſhip to both of the contending parties, until a council 
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pointment, and had not the force of a permanent or per- 
petual inſtitution, the rule in queſtion was called the 
Interim [al. 4 


la] This project of CHARLES was formed, partly to vent 
his reſentment againſt the pope, and partly to anſwer other purpoſes 
of a more political kind. Be that as it may, the Formula ad Interim, 
or Temporary Rule of Faith and Worſhip, here mentioned, con- 
tained all the eſſential doctrines of the church of Rome, though con- 


ful terms in which they were expreſſed; terms quite different from 
thoſe that were employed, before and after this period, by the council 
of Trent. There was even an affected ambiguity in many expreſſions, 
which rendered them ſuſceptible of different ſenſes, applicable to the 
ſentiments of both communions, and therefore diſagreeable to both. 
The Interim was compoſed with that fraudulent, ſpecious, and fe- 
ducing dexterity, that in after times appeared in the deceitful Exp0- 
ſition of the Catholic Faith, by M. Boss uE, biſhop of Meaux, and 
it was almoſt equally rejected by the proteſtants and Roman catbo- 
lics. The cup was allowed, by this Imperial Creed, to the proteltants V 


in the adminiſtration of the Lord's ſupper, and prieſts and clerks weile f 
permitted, by it, to enter into the married ſtate. Theſe grants weis, t 
however, accompanied with the two following conditions: 1. That i 


every one ſhould be at liberty to uſe the cup, or to abſtain from it, ant 

to chooſe a ſtate of marriage, or a ſtatèe of celibacy, as be ſhould judgt a 
moſt fitting. 2. That theſe grants ſhould remain in force uc ng" J 
than the happy feriod, when à general council ſhould N rt : 


Cap, IV. The HISTORY of the REFORMATION, 373 


V. This temporary rule of faith and diſcipline, C EN x. 
hough it was extremely favourable to the intereſts and DO : 
netenfions of the court of Rome, had yet the fate to 
which ſchemes of reconciliation are often expoſed ; it The trou- 
leaſed neither of the contending parties, but was equally bles to 
ofenfive to the followers of LUTHER, and to the Roman _—_ = 
jontif, It was, however, promulgated with ſolemnity fe, 

by the emperor, at the diet of Augſburg ; and the elector 

of Mentz, without even deigning to aſk the opinions of 

the aſſembled princes and ſtates, roſe with an air of au- 

mority, and, as if he had been commiſſioned to repre- 

ſent the whole diet, gave a formal and public approbation 

to this famous Interim. Thus were many princes of the 

empire, whoſe ſilence, though it proceeded from want of 

courage, was interpreted as the mark of a tacit conſent, 

engaged againſt their will to receive this book, as a body 

of eccleſiaſtical law, The greateſt part of thoſe, who 

had the reſolution to diſpute the authority of this Im- 

perial Creed, were obliged to ſubmit to it by the force of 

ams; and hence aroſe deplorable ſcenes of violence and 
blood-ſhed, which involved the empire in the greateſt 
elamities. MAURICE, elector of Saxony, who, for ſome 

time, had held a neutral conduct, and neither declared 

himſelf for thoſe who rejected nor for thoſe who had 

adopted the rule in queſtion, aſſembled, in the year 1548, 

the Saxon nobility and clergy, with, MELANCTHoON at 

the head of the latter, and, in ſeveral conferences held at 

Leipſe and other places, took counſe] concerning what 

was to be done in this critical affair. The deliberations, 

on this occaſion, were long and tedious, and their reſult 

ws ambiguous ; for MELANCTHON, whoſe opinion was 
reſpected as a law by the reformed doctors, fearing the 
emperor on the one hand, and attentive to the ſentiments 

of his ſovereign on the other, pronounced a fort of a 
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lions differences. This ſecond condition was adapted to produce 
the greateſt diſorder and confuſion, in caſe the future council ſhould 
tink proper to enjoin celibacy on the clergy, and declare, as it did 
in effect, their marriage unchriſtian and unlawful. 

la] See Jo. ERDM. BIEcEII Triplex Interim, publiſhed in 8 vo 
it Leiffic, in the year 1721. —-LVuc. OSIANDER Centuria XVI. 
ifor, Eccleſ. lib. ii. cap. Ixviii. p. 425. —For an account of the 
authors and editions of the book called Interim, ſee Die Daniſchs 
Biblicth, part V, p. I. & part VI. p. 18 5. 
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' five to no party. He gave it as his opinion, that the 


The pro- 


ect of a 


council at 
Trent re- 
newed. 


means, be adopted by the friends of the reformation; but 4 


The HISTORY of the RETORMATILON. 7 
reconciling ſentence, which, he hoped, would be offen- 


whole of the book, called Interim, could not, by an 


he declared, at the ſame time, that he ſaw no reaſon. 
why this book might not be approved, adopted, and re. 
ceived, as an authoritative rule, in things that did not 
relate to the eſſential points of religion, in things that 
might be conſidered as acceiiory or zndifferent [b]. This 
deciſion, inſtead of pacifying matters, produced, on the 
contrary, new diviſions, and formed a ſchiſm among the 
followers of LUTHER, of which farther mention ſhall be 
made hereafter, in the Hi/tory of the Church eſtabliſhed 
by that reformer. I ſhall only obſerve, that this ſchiſn 
placed the cauſe of the reformation in the moſt perilous Ml 
and critical cireumſtances, and might have contributed t 
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either to ruin it entirely, or to retard conſiderably its 3 
progreſs, had the pope and the emperor been dextrous 4 n 
enough to make the proper uſe of theſe diviſions, and to 1 
ſeize the favourable occaſion that was preſented to them | 
of turning the force of the proteſtants againſt them- Il 
ſelves. 5 7 SS 7 
V. Amidſt theſe conteſts Pavr, III departed this life WM 
in the year 1549, and was ſucceeded, the year following, . 
by JurIvs III, who, yielding to the repeated and im- 


portunate ſollicitations of the emperor, conſented to the = 
aſſembling a council at Trent. Accordingly, in the diet 
of Augſburg, which was again held under the cannon of 
an Imperial army, CHARLEs laid this matter before the 
ſtates and princes of the empire. The greateſt part of the Y 
princes gave their conſent to the convocation of this 
council, to which alſo Maurice, elector of Saxony, ſub- 
mitted ppon certain conditions [cl. The emperor then 


$5 [5] By things indifferent MELANCTHON underſtood par- 
ticularly the rites and ceremonies of the popiſh worſhip, which, 
ſuperſtitious as they were, that reformer, yielding to the ſoltmnels and 
flexibility of his natural temper, treated with a ſingular and exceſſiye 
indulgence upon this occaſion. | | | 4 

lc] MAURICE (who was deſirous of regaining the eſteem of 
the. proteſtants of Saxony, which he had loſt by his perfidious beha- 
viour to the late elector JOHN FREDERICK, his benefactor and 
friend) gave his conſent to the re-eſtabliſning the council of Trent, 
upon the following conditions; ½, That the points of doctrine, 5 

? concluded | 


(gap. IV. The HisTORY of the REFORMATION. 


concluded the diet in the year 1551, deſiring the aſſem- 
led princes and ſtates to prepare all things for the ap- 
proaching council, and promiſing that he would uſe his 
moſt zealous endeavours towards the promoting mode- 
ation and harmony, impartiality and charity, in the de- 
IM liberations and tranſactions of that aſſembly. Upon the 
3 breaking up of the diet, the proteſtants took the ſteps 
MW they judged moſt prudent to prepare themſelves for what 
vas to happen. The Saxons employed the pen of 


hid before the new council, Beſides the ambaſſadors of 
the duke of 1 ſeveral doctors of that city re- 
paired to Trent. The Saxon divines, with MEeLancTHON 
- at their head, ſet out alſo for that place, but proceeded in 
their journey no farther than Nuremberg. They had 
received ſecret orders to ſtop there; for MauRics had 
no intention of ſubmitting to the emperor's views ; on 
the contrary, he hoped to reduce that prince to a com- 


appearance, that he might carry his point, and thus com- 
mand in reality. | 8 9 08 

VI. The real views of CHARLES V, amidſt the di- 
viſions and troubles of Germany (which he fomented by 
negotiations that carried the outward aſpect of a recon- 
eiling ſpirit) will appear evidently to ſuch as conſider 
attentively the nature of the times, and compare the 
tranſactions of this prince, the one with the other, 
Relying on the extent of his power and the ſucceſs that 
frequently accompanied his enterprizes, with a degree of 


poſed to turn theſe religious commotions and diſſenſions 
to the confirmation and increaſe of his dominion in Ger- 
nam, and by ſowing the ſeeds of diſcord among the 


diſcuſſed anew : 2p, That this examination ſhould be made in pre- 
daron proteſtants ſhould have a liberty of voting, as well as of deli- 
berating, in the council: and 47%, That the pope ſhould not pre- 


inſiſted upon its being entered into the regiſters, which the archbiſhop 
of Mentæ, however, obſtinately refuſed. „ 
b 4 princes 


A 
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pliance with his own projects. He therefore yielded in 


nee of the proteſtant divines, or their deputies, 3dly, That the 


tend to preſide in that aſſembly, either in perſon or by his legates. 
This declaration of MAURICE was red in the diet, and his deputies 


2 — 
A 


MELANCTHON, and the Wurtembergers that of BREN- 
ius, to draw up confeſſions of their faith, that were to be 


Maurice 
diſconcerts 
the ſchemes 
of the em- 
peror. 


confidence that was highly imprudent, CHARLES pro- 


which had been already decided there, ſhould be re-examined, and 
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A war kind- 
led between 
the emperor 
and Mau- 
rice of 


Saxony. 


aſſiduity, the liberty of the former, who was his father- in- 
law. But all theſe ſollicitations produced no effect. 


happened in the councils of Conſtance and of Baſil, in 


\ 
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princes of the empire, to weaken their power, and there. | 
by the more eaſily to encroach upon their rights and 


privileges. On the other hand, ardently deſirous of re- 1 
ducing within narrower limits the juriſdiction and do. s 
minion of the Roman pontifs, that they might not ſet Wn 
bounds to his ambition, nor prevent the execution of his Ge 
aſpiring views, he flattered himſelf that this would be the Wir 


natural effect of the approaching council. He was con- Mc 
firmed in this pleaſing hope, by refleting on what had Mad 


which the luſt of papal ambition had been oppoſed with 
ſpirit, and reſtrained within certain limits. He alſo per- 
ſuaded himſelf, that, by the dexterity of his agents, and 
the number of the Spaniſh and German biſhops that were 
devoted to his intereſts, he ſhould be able to influence 


in 
and direct the deliberations of the approaching council Wir 
in ſuch a manner, as to make its decifions anſwer his ex- Ne 
pectations, and contribute effectually to the 'accompliſh- Wy: 
ment of his views. Such were the ſpecious dreams of Wi 
ambition that filled the imagination of this reſtleſs prince; Wn 
but his, views and projects were diſconcerted by that ſame t 


MavRICE of Saxony, who had been one of the principal | 
inſtruments of that violence and oppreſſion which he had 
exerciſed againft the proteſtant princes, and of the injury | 
he had done to the proteſtant cauſe, _ Th 

VII. The moſt conſiderable princes, not only of | 
Germany, but even of all Europe, had, for a long time, 
addreſſed to the emperor their united eEntreaties for the 
deliverance of PHIIIr, landgrave of Heſs, and Jon 
FREDERICK, elector of Saxony, from their confinement; 
and MavuRice had ſollicited, with peculiar warmth and 


Maurice, perceiving at length that he was duped by | 
the emperor, and alſo convinced that this ambitious 
monarch was forming inſidious deſigns upon the liberties 
of Germany and the juriſdiction of its princes, entered, | 
with the utmoſt ſecrecy and expedition, into an alliance 
with the king of France and ſeveral of the German princes, 
for the maintenance of the rights and liberties of the 
empire. Encouraged by this reſpectable confederac)) 
the active Saxon marched a powerful army againſt the 


emperof; 
, | | 
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emperor, in the year 1552 3 and that with ſuch aſtoniſh- 


brut, where he lay with a handful of troops in the 
umoſt ſecurity, and without the leaſt apprehenſion of 


ng valour and rapidity, that he ſurprized CHARLES at 
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t anger. This ſudden and unforeſeen event alarmed and 
s Wijccicd the emperor to ſuch a degree, that he was wil- 
e ing to make peace on almoſt any conditions; and 
- osnſequently, in a little time after this, he not only con- 
d WI cluded at Paſſau the famous treaty of Pacrfication with the 
n Whrotcftants [4], but alſo promiſed to aſſemble, in the 
h Wl pace of fix months, a diet, in which all the tumults and 
- Wiſenfions, that had been occaſioned by a variety of 
d entiments in religious matters, ſhould be entirely re- 
> Wnoved. Thus did the ſame prince, who ſtands foremoſt 
e Win the liſt of thoſe that oppreſſed the proteſtants and re- 
il Wiuced their affairs to the greateſt extremities, reſtore their 
= Weviring hopes, ſupport and render triumphant their deſ- 


1- beate cauſe, and procure them a bulwark of peace and 


of liberty, which ftill remains. MAvuRICE, however, did 


2; bot live to ſee this happy iſſue of his glorious expedition; 
for he loſt his life the year following, by a wound re- 
ceived at the battle of Siverhauſen, while he was fighting 
wainſt ALBERT of Brandenburg [e]. 


[A] As this treaty is conſidered by the German proteſtants as 
the baſis of their religious liberty, it will not be amiſs to inſert here 
ſome of its principal articles. By the three firſt articles it was ſtipu- 
lated, that MAURICE and the confederates ſhould lay down their 
16 Wh ins, and ſhould lend their troops to FERDINAND to defend him 
N ain the Turks, and that the landgrave of Heſſe ſhould be ſet at 


Interim, ſhould be conſidered as null and void; that the contending 


id partics ſhould enjoy the free and undiſturbed exerciſe of their religion, 
} until a diet ſhould be aſſembled to determine amicably the preſent 
> Uputes (which diet was to meet in the ſpace of fix months); and 


that this religious liberty ſhould continue always, in caſe that it 
ſhould be found impoſſible to come to an uniformity in doctrine and 
worſhip. It was alſo reſolved, that all thoſe who had ſuffered ba- 
uhment, or any other calamity, on account of their having been con- 
med in the league or war of Smalcald, ſhould be re- inſtated in their 
vieges, their poſſeſſions, and employments; that the Imperial 
amber at Spire ſhould be open to the proteſtants as well as to the 
atholics; and that there ſhould be always a certain number of the 
utheran perſuaſion in that high court. 

le] ALBERT, marquis of Brandenburg, after the pacification 
i Paſſau, to which he refuſed to ſubſcribe, continued the war 
amt the Roman catholics, and afterwards committed ſuch ravages 


lderty, By the fourth it was agreed, that the rule of faith, called 
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378 The HISTORY of the REFORMATION. | 
CENT, VIII. The troubles of Germany, with ſeveral other if 
: XVI. R incidents, rendered it impoſſible to aſſemble the Diet, FI 

er. 3s . 


7 which the emperor had promifed at the pacification of 
The diet of Paſſau, ſo ſoon as the period mentioned in the articles off 
Aug ſourg, that treaty. This famous diet met, however, at Aug 
3 e. ſourg, in the year 1555, was opened by FERDWAAy in 1 
ügion. the name of the emperor, and terminated thoſe deplora- 
ble ſcenes of blood-ſhed, deſolation, and diſcord, that had 
C ſo long afflicted both church and ſtate, by that religious 5 
| peace, as it is commonly called, which ſecured to the 
| | proteſtants the free exercife of their religion, and eſta- 
bliſhed this ineſtimable liberty upon the firmeſt foun- 


0 dations. For after various debates the following me- 
morable acts were paſſed on the 25th of September: that Ml, 
[ the proteſtants, who followed the confeſſion of Augſburg, Ml. 
j | ſhould be for the future confidered, as entirely exempt 8M, 
ö from the juriſdiction of the Roman pontif, and from the WM; 
| authority and ſuperintendence of the biſhops ; that they 8M} 
| were left at perfect liberty to enact laws for themſelves, MM , 


relating to their religious ſentiments, diſcipline, and 
| worſhip ; that all the inhabitants of the German empire 
. ſhould be allowed to judge for themſelves in religious 
matters, and to join themfelves to that church whoſe 


doctrine and worſhip they thought the pureſt and the moſt 
| Conſonant to the ſpirit of true Chriſtianity ; and that all n 
| 8 thoſe who ſhould injure or perſecute any perſon under 
| religious pretexts, and on account of their opinions, j 


ſhould be declared, and proceeded againſt, as public 
enemies of the empire, invaders of its liberty, and 
diſturbers of its peace { f ]. The difficulties that were to 
be ſurmounted, | before this equitable deciſion could be 
procured, the tedious deliberations, the warm debates, 


* 
3 


= the violent animoſities and bloody wars, that were neceſ· 
| ſary to engage the greateſt part of the German ſtates 10 
conſent to conditions ſo agreeable to the dictates of right 
reaſon, as well as to the facred injunctions of the goſpel, 
ſhew us, in a ſhocking and glaring point of light, the 
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in the empire, that a confederacy was formed againſt him, at the head 
of which MAURICE was placed. PT. 

[/] See Jo. ScnuILTERI Liber de Pace Religioſa, publiſhed oy. 
to, in the year 1700,—CHRIsT. LEHMANNI Ada publica et 0 
ginalia ae Pace Relig ioſa. Franco. 1707. | 3 
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norance and ſuperſtition of theſe miſerable times, and C E Nx. 
{and upon record as one of the moſt evident proofs of _ XVL . 
he neceſſity of the reformation. = 
IX. While theſe, things were tranſacting in Germany, The refor- 
de friends of genuine Chriſtianity in England deplored mation gains 
the gloomy reign of ſuperſtition, and the almoſt total 3 by 
xtinction of true religion; and, ſeeing before their eyes e 
he cauſe of popery maintained by the terrors of blood 
xrſecution, and daily victims brought to the ſtake, to 
apiate the pretended crime of preferring the dictates of 
he Goſpel to the deſpotic laws of Rome, they efteemed 
he Germans happy, in having thrown off the yoke of an 
mperious and ſuperſtitious church. HENRY VIII, 
nhoſe perſonal vices, as well as his arbitrary and capri- 
ious conduct, had greatly retarded the progreſs of the 
formation, was now no more. He departed this life, 
n the year 1547, and was ſucceeded by his only ſon 
inward VI. This amiable prince, whoſe early youth 
ws crowned with that wiſdom, ſagacity, and virtue, 
that would have done honour to advanced years, gave 
rew ſpirit and vigour to the proteſtant cauſe, and was 
its brighteſt ornament, as well as its moſt effectual ſup- 
jort, He encouraged learned and pious men of foreign 
wuntries to ſettle in England, and addreſſed a particular 
yitation to MARTIN BUcER and PAul Facivus, whoſe 
moderation added a luſtre to their other virtues, that, by 
de miniftry and labours of theſe eminent men, in con- 
ert with thoſe of the friends of the reformation in 
Liland, he might purge his dominions from the ſordid 
ions of popery, and eſtabliſh the pure doctrines of 
Uriſtianity in their place. For this purpoſe he iſſued 
ut the wiſeſt orders for the reſtoration of true religion; 
u his reign was too ſhort to accompliſh fully ſuch a 
Y !orious purpoſe, In the year 1553, he was taken from 
ls loving and afflicted ſubjects, whoſe ſorrow was in- 
preſhble, and ſuited to their loſs. His ſiſter Mary (the 
Wphter of CATHARINE of Arragon, from whom HENRY 
lad been ſeparated by the famous divorce) a furious bigot 
eke church of Rome, and a princeſs whoſe natural 
aadter, like the ſpirit of her religion, was deſpotic and 
el, ſucceeded him on the Britiſh throne, and impoſed 
de the arbitrary laws and the tyrannical yoke of Rome 
3 upon 
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In Scotland. 
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upon the people of England. Nor were the methods he 

employed, in the cauſe of ſuper Aon, better than the : 
cauſe itſelf, or tempered by any fentimerits of equity or 
"compation. Barbarous tortures, and death in the molt 


ſhocking forms, awaited thoſe who oppoſed her will, or} 
made the leaſt ſtand againſt the reſtoration of popery, 


And among many other victims, the learned and pious 
CRANMER, archbiſhop of Carterbury, who had been — 
of the moſt illuſtrious inſtruments of the reformation in 
England, fell a ſacrifice to her fury. This odious ſcene & 1 


of perſecution was happily concluded, in the year 1 558, 


by the death of the queen, who left no iſſue; and, | 
ſoon as her ſucceſſor the lady ELizABETH aſcended the b 
throne, all things aſſumed a new and a pleaſing aſpe&t, “ 
This illuſtrious princeſs, whole ſentiments, counſels, and 
projects breathed a ſpirit ſuperior to the Natural ſoftneſs 
and delicacy of her ſex, exerted this vigorgus and manly Y 4 


ſpirit, in the defence of oppreſſed conſcience and expiring 
liberty, broke anew the deſpotic yoke of papal authority 


and ſüperſtition; and, delivering her people from the 


bondage of Rome, eſtabliſhed that form of religious doc-1 1 


3 


trine and eccleſiaſtical government, which {til] ſubſiſts in A 
England. This religious eftabliſhment differs, in ſome 


52 
5 

by 
. 
N 

1 HY 


reſpects, from the plan that had been formed by thoſe 


whom EpwarD VI had employed for promoting the 
cauſe of the reformation, and approaches nearer to the 
rites and diſcipline of tormer times ; though it is w "ay 3 
different, and in the moſt important points entirel 79 

X. The ſecds of the reformation were very early ſown i 
in Scotland, by ſeveral noblemen of that nation, who had 1 

refided in Germany, during the religious diſputes thatY 
divided the empire. But the power of the Roman pon- 
tit, ſupported and ſeconded by inhuman laws and barba- 


oppoſite; to the principles of the Roman hierarchy. 


rous executions, choked, for many years, theſe tender 
ſeeds, and prevented their taking root. The frſt and! 


moſt eminent oppoſer of the papal juriſdiction Was Jour 


KN OX [g, a diſciple of CALVIN, whoſe eloquence Wa 


g] It will not be 1 improper to inſert here the character p J 
this Fg Scottiſh reformer, as it is drawn by the elegant, {pirited, 


accurate, and impartial pen of Dr. RoBERTSON, in "his W 1 
Scotlaud, book VI. “ Zeal, intrepidity, lifintereſtedneſs (ſays that I 
perſua GY 
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rrluaſive, and whoſe fortitude was invincible Y. This EN T. 
I :lute reformer ſet out from Geneva for Scotland in the XVI. 
1 rear 1550, and, in a very ſhort ſpace of time, inſpired 8 * er. I. 
e people, by his private exhortations and his public 
icourſes, with ſuch a violent averſion to the ſuperſtitions 

Rome, that the greateſt part of the Scotch nation 
h:ndoned them entirely, and aimed at nothing leſs than 

he total extirpation of popery [z]. From this period to 

he preſent times, the form of doctrine, worſhip, and diſ- 

ipline, that had been eſtabliſhed at Geneva by the mi- 

ſtry of CALVIN, has been maintained in Scotland with 
nincible obſtinacy and zeal, and every attempt to in- 

roduce, into that kingdom, the rites and government of 

the church of England, has proved impotent and unſuc- 

ceſsful [4]. yo Hg es 
'ncomparable writer) were virtues which he poſſeſſed in an eminent 

i degree, He was acquainted, too, with the learning cultivated in 

that age; and excelled in that ſpecies of eloquence which is cal- 

"culated to rouſe and to inflame. His maxims however were often 

too ſevere, and the impetuoſity of his temper exceſſive. Rigid and 

© uncomplying himſelf, he ſhewed no indulgence to the infirmities 

"of others. Regardleſs of the diſtinctions of rank and character, 

che uttered his admonitions with an acrimeny and vehemence, more 

apt to irritate than to reclaim. This often betrayed him into in- 

decent and undutiful expreſſions with reſpect to the queen's per- 

*fon and conduèt. Thoſe very qualities, however, which now ren- 

*dered his character leſs amiable, fitted him to be the inſtrument of 
Providence for advancing the reformation, among a fierce people, 

*and enabled him to face dangers, and to ſurmount oppolition, 


* from which a perſon of a more gentle ſpirit would have been apt 
*to ſhrink back. By an unwearied application to ſtudy and to bu- 


1 , lneſs, as well as by the frequency and fervour of his public diſ- 
I curſes, he bad worn out a conſtitution naturally ſtrong. Dur- 
ng lingering illneſs he diſcovered the utmoſt fortitude, and met 

1 we approaches of death with a magnanimity inſeparable from his 

character. He was conſtantly employed in acts of devotion, and 

ü "comforted himſelf with thoſe proſpects of immortality, which not 

.z © only preferve good men from deſponding, but fill them with ex- 


"Utation in thier laſt moments.“ | 


# 
— | | . 

0 © [-] Theearl of MoRToON, who was preſent at his funeral, pro- 
2 Punced his eulogium in a few words, the more honourable for 
dy Nox, as they came from one whom he had often cenſured with 


peculiar ſeverity : There lies He, who never feared the face of man. 
li] See NEAL's Hiſtory of the Puritans, vol. i. p. 165 232. 234. 
69. —CalDbERwoob's Hiftory of Scotland's Reformation, publiſhed 
ntolio at London, in the year 1680. GEORG. BUCHANANI Rerum 
uticay, Hift. lib. xvi. p. 313. edit. Rudimann. tolio.—MELVIL's 
mots, vol. i. p. 73. | | 
> [4] The indignation of the people, which had been excited 
| N „KI. The 
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In Ireland. 
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XI. The cauſe of the reformation underwent, ; 1 
Ireland, the ſame viciſſitudes and revolutions, that had 


checked by the power and policy of their princes, and the epiſcopal 
hierarchy (which appears to be the moſt conformable to the practice 
religion of 


be contented with a form of government extremely ſimple, and with ® 


aboliſhed, at the revolution in 1688, and preſbyterianiym eftabliſhed 
in Scotland by the laws of the ſtate. See RoBERTSON'S Hiftory of 
Scotland, paſſim. | | | 
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delition of the papal authority, was declared ſupreme 
Mud, upon earth, of the church of England, GEORGE 
howN, a native of England, and a monk of the Auguſtin 


1 er, whom that monarch had created, in the year 1535, 
„ chbiſhop of Dublin, began to act with the utmoſt vigour 


n conſequence of this change in the hierarchy, He 
ured the churches of his dioceſe from ſuperſtition in all 
«various forms, pulled down images, deſtroyed relicks, 
holiſhed abſurd and idolatrous rites, and, by the in- 
lence, as well as authority, he had in Jreland, cauſed 


'i de king's ſupremacy to be acknowledged in that na- 
an JJ. Henry ſhewed ſoon after, that this ſupremacy 
s not a vain title; for he baniſhed the monks out of 
t ant kingdom, confiſcated their revenues, and deſtroyed 


heir convents. In the reign of ED WAR D VI, {till farther 
nogreſs was made in the removal of popiſh ſuperſtitions, 
by the zealous labours of biſhop BROWN, and the au- 
hicious encouragement he granted to all who exerted 
themſelves in the cauſe of the reformation. But the 
keath of this excellent prince, and the acceſſion of his 
iter to the throne, changed the face of things in Treland, 
sit had done in England m]. Mary purſued with fire 


owns GG & Cd 


ell The learned and pious primate USHER, in his Memoirs 
the ecclefiaſtical affairs of Ireland, ſpeaks of biſhop BROWN in 
e de following manner: „GEORGE BROWN was a man of a chear- 

I © ful countenance, in his acts and deeds plain downright, to the poor 


„ nerciful and compaſſionate, pitying the ſtate and condition of the 
n ouls of the people, and adviſing them, when he was provincial of 
, e Auguſtine order in England, to make their application ſolely 


*to CHRIST; which advice coming to the ears of HENRY VIII, he 
became a favourite, and was made archbiſhop of Dublin. Within 
* five years after he enjoyed that ſee, he cauſed all ſuperſtitious re- 
Icks and images to be removed out of the two cathedrals in 
" Dublin, and out of all the churches in his dioceſe ; and cauſed the 
"Tex Commandments, the Lord's Prayer, and the Creed, to be placed 
un gilded frames about the altars, He was the firſt that turned 
"from the Romiſh religion of theclergy here in Ireland, to embrace 
the reformation of the church of England. See a very curious 
pmphlet in the fifth volume of the Harleian Miſcellany, p. 558. 
atitled, Hiſtorical Collections of the Church of Ireland, &c. 
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dllinguiſaing between the de/igns of the queen, which were indeed 
vel, and their execution, which was happily and providentially 
vented, This appears from a very ſingular and comical adven- 
ue, of which the account, as it has been copied from the papers of 
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nended it in England. When HENRY VIII, after the c EN T, 
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The HISTORY of the REFORMATION, MW 


and ſword, and all the marks of unrelenting vengeance 
the promoters of a pure and rational religion, and deM 
prived BROwN and other proteſtant biſhops of their ae 
nities in the church. But the reign of ELIZABETRH gare 
a new and a deadly blow to popery, which was again 
RICHARD, ear] of CORK, and is to be found among the manuſcripts 
of Sir JAMES WARE, is as follows : = 
“ Queen MARY, having dealt ſeverely with the proteſtants in Eng 1 


n 


& land, about the latter end of her reign ſigned a commiſſion fl 


x 9 
* 
9 


TY £8 


v2 


{© to take the ſame courſe with them in Ireland; and. to execute thai 
„ ſame with greater force, ſhe nominates Dr. COLE one of the com 
„ miſſioners. This doctor coming with the commiſſion to Cheſter 
* on his journey, the mayor of that city, hearing that her majeſty wa 
&« ſending a meſſenger into Ireland, and he being a .churchmanf 
© waited on the doctor, who, in diſcourſe with the mayor, taketh® 
* out of a cloke-bag a leather box, ſaying unto him, Here is a con- 
&* miſſion that ſhall laſh the heretics of Ireland (calling the proteftantsf 
te by that title), The good woman of the houſe, being well affected 
& to the proteſtant religion, and alſo having a brother named Jour 
© EDMONDS of the ſame, then a citizen in Dublin, was much trou- 
* bled at the doctor's words; but watching her convenient time, 
© while the mayor took his leave, and the doctor complimented hin 
© down the ſtairs, ſhe opens tlie box, takes the commiſſion out, and 
places in lieu thereof a ſheet of paper, with a pack of cards wrapti 
„up therein, the knave of clubs being faced uppermoſt. The doc 
© tor coming up to his chamber, ſuſpecting nothing of what had 
e been done, put up the box as formerly. The next day going to 
„ the water-fide, wind and weather ſerving him, he ſails towards 
0 Treland, and landed on the 7th of October, 1558, at Dublin. 3 
* Then coming to the caſtle, the lord FiTz-WALTERS, being 
& lord-deputy, ſent for him to come before him and the privy- 
* council; who, coming in, after he had made a ſpeech relating upon 
* what account he came over, he preſents the box unto the lord- 
ce deputy, who, cauſing it to be opened, that the ſecretary might 
6 read the commiſſion, there was nothing ſave a pack of cards with 
et the knave of clubs uppermoſt; which not only ſtartled the Jord-$ 
& deputy and council, but the doctor, who aſſured. them he had a 
ce commiſſion, but knew not how it was gone; then the Jord-deputy$ 
© made anſwer : Let us have another commiſſion, and we will ſbuffiey 
& the cards in the mean while. The doctor, being troubled in his 
© mind, went away, and returned into England; and, coming to 
& the court, obtained another commiſſion ; but, ſtaying for a wind on 
« the water-ſide, news came to him, that the queen was dead, and] 
© thus God preſerved the proteſtants of Ireland.” 3 | 
Queen ELIZABETH was ſo delighted with this ſtory, which was 
related to her by lord FiTz-WALTER on his return to England, 
that ſhe ſent for ELIZABETH EDMONDS, whoſe huſband's name was 
MATTERSHAD, and gave her a penſion of forty pounds during her 
life. See Cox, Hibernia Anglicana, or Hiflory of Ireland, &c. vol, l. 
p. 303, —Harleian Miſcellany, vol. v. p. 568. | 
| recovering 


(Gap, IV. The His TORY of the REFORMATION, 

«corcring its force, and arming itſelf anew with the au- 
hority of the throne; and the Iriſh were obliged again 
p ſubmit to the form of worfhip and diſcipline eſtabliſh- 
V | 

XII. The reformation had not been long eſtabliſhed 
Britain, when the Belgie provinces, united by a re- 
ſectable confederacy, which ſtill ſubſiſts, withdrew from 


teir ſpiritual allegiance to the Roman pontif, PHl- 


q i II, king of Spain, apprehending the danger to which 
ee rel'gion of Rome was expoſed from that ſpirit of 
"ll liberty and independence which reigned in the inhabi- 
ats of the Low- Countries, took the moſt violent meaſures 


o diſpel it. For this purpoſe he augmented the number 
vl er the biſhops, enacted the moſt ſevere and barbarous Jaws 
einst all innovators in matters of religion, and erected 
dit unjuſt and inhuman tribunal of the inguiſition, which 
vl vould intimidate and tame, as he thought, the manly 
3 ſirit of an oppreſſed and perſecuted people. But his 
"Jl meaſures, in this reſpect, were as unſucceſsful as they 
WT mere abſurd ; his furious and intemperate zeal for the 
ll fuperſtitions of Rome accelerated their deſtruction, and 
be papal authority, which had only been in a critical 
e tate, was reduced to a deſperate one, by the very ſteps 
15 that were deſigned to ſupport it. The nobility formed 
. tiemſelves into an #/ſocration, in the year 1566, with a 
> 'irw to procute the repeal of theſe tyrannical and bar- 
nf barous edicts ; but, their ſollicitations and requeſts being 
tested with contempt, they reſolved to obtain by force, 
what they hoped to have gained from clemency and 
ultice. They addreſſed themſelves to a free and an 
uſed people, ſpurned the authority of a cruel yoke, 
and with an impetuoſity and vehemence, that were per- 


8 ; haps exceſſive, trampled upon whatever was held ſacred 

oe reſpectable by the church of Rome [o]. To quell 

len see The Life of Dr. GzorGe Brown, Archbiſhop of Dublin, 
T8 Publiſhed at London in 4to, in the year 1681, and which has been re- 

3s Pinted in the fifth volume of the Harleian Miſcellany, No Lxx1x, 

14, (o] Dr. Mos HEIM ſeems here to diſtinguiſh too little be- 


25 Pi the ſpirit of the nobility and that of the multitude. Nothing 
as more temperate and decent than the conduct of the former; and 
i. othing could be more tumultuous and irregular than the behaviour 
| ak the latter. While the multitude deſtroyed churches, pulled down 
Wnaſteries, broke the images uſed in public worſhip, abuſed the of- 
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ducriminately excluded from the civil employments of the ſtate; but 


latter were permitted to enjoy their religious worſhip in a more open 


The HISTORY of the REFORMATION. | 
theſe tumults, a powerful army was ſent from Spain, un! 


der the command of the duke of ALVA, whoſe horrid tt 
barbarity and ſanguinary proceedings kindled that long Ic 
and bloody war from which the powerful republic of thei 
United provinces derived its origin, conſiſtence, andi in 
grandeur, It was the heroic conduct of WIILIau off ni 
Naſſau, prince of Orange, feconded by the ſuccours of Ml |: 
. . II 
England and France, that delivered this ſtate from the. 
Spaniſh yoke. And no ſooner. was this deliverance ob. : 
tained, than the reformed religion, as it was profeſſed in WM © 
| Switzerland, was eſtabliſhed in the united provinces [p] ;M ! 
and, at the ſame time, an univerſal toleration granted to 
thoſe whoſe religious ſentiments were of a different na- 
ture, whether they retained the faith of Rome, or em- th 
braced the reformation in another form [g], provided Ml 
ſtill that they made no attempts againſt the autho- n 
ficers of the inquiſition, and committed a thouſand enormities, the C 
effects of furious reſentment and brutiſh rage; the nobility and more 4 
opulent citizens kept within the bounds of moderation and prudence, 
Though juſtly exaſperated againſt a deſpotic and cruel government, b. 
they dreaded the conſequences of popular tumults as the greateſt of Pt 
misfortunes. Nay, many of them united their counſels and forces WW th 
with thoſe of the governeſs (the ducheſs of Parma) to reſtrain the MMI _. 
ſeditious and turbulent ſpirit of the people. The prince of Orange p 
and count Egmozt (whoſe memories will live for ever in the grate. Wil " 
ful rAnembrance of the Dutch nation, and be dear to all the lovers WM 1: 
ct heroic patriotifm and ſacred liberty throughout the world) ſigna- p 
lized their moderation upon this occaſion, and were the chief inſtru- F 1 
ments of the repoſe that enſued. Their oppoſition to the govern- . 
ment pruceeded from the dictates of humanity and juſtice, and not h 
from a ſpirit of licentiouſneſs and rebellion 3 and ſuch was their in- t: 
fivence and authority among the people, that, had the imperious WW {| 
court of Shain condeſcended to make any reaſonable conceffions, the 0 
public tranquillity might have been again reſtored, and the affections 
of the people entirely regained, See LE CLERC, Hiſtoire des Prov. n 
. 3 EE. : b 
[5] In the year 1573. 8 he tf t 
le] It is necellary to diſtinguiſh between the toleration that ; 


was granted to the Reman catholics, and that which the Auabapiiſe, 
Lutherans, and other proteſtant ſects, enjoyed. They were all in. 


though they were equally allowed the exerciſe of their religion, the f 


and pubiic manner than the former, from whom the churches wel? | 
taken, and Wofe religious atjemblies were confined to private con- 
venticles, vhich had no external reſemblance of the edifices uud 
ſet apart for divine worthip, | 


* 


Wits 
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ity of the government, or the tranquillity of the pub-CEN T, 
kr): i | * 


XIII. The reformation made a conſiderable progreſs of we 
in Spain and Jtaly ſoon after the rupture between LU- The pro- 
8x8 and the Roman pontif. In all the provinces of grefs of the 
lah, but more eſpecially in the territories of Venice, 1 
Tuſcany, and Naples, the religion of Rome loſt ground, and Tah. 
nd great numbers of perſons, of all ranks and orders, 
expreſſed an averſion to the papal yoke. This gave riſe 

to violent and dangerous commotions in the kingdom of 

Naples in the year 1546, of which the principal authors 

were BERNARD OcHniNo and PETER MARTYR, who, in 

their public diſcourſes from the pulpit, exhauſted all the 

force of their irreſiſtible eloquence in expoling the enor- 

nity of the reigning ſuperſtition. Theſe tumults were 

zppeaſed with much difficulty by the united efforts of 


ChakLES V, and his vicerory Don PEDRO Di TorE“ 


7 
3 


bos]. In ſeveral places the popes put a ſtop to the 
„ progres of the reformation, by letting looſe, upon the 
fl pretended heretics, their bloody inguiſitors, who ſpread 
dhe marks of their uſual barbarity through the greateſt 
; = part of /zaly. Theſe formidable miniſters of ſuperſtition 
nt fo many to death, and perpetrated, on the friends of 


religious liberty, ſuch horrid acts of cruelty and op- 
preſſion, that moſt of the reformiſts conſulted their ſafety 
by a voluntary exile, while others returned to the re- 


t gion of Rome, at leaſt in external appearance. But 
be terrors of the inguiſition, which frightened back into 
„de profeſſion of popery ſeveral proteſtants in other parts 


of Italy, could not penetrate into the kingdom of Naples, 
nor could either the authority or entreaties of the Roman 
pontits engage the Neapolitans to admit within their 
territories either a court of inquiſition, or even viſiting 
inquiſitors [r]. TH 


{r] See a farther account of this matter in GERARD BRANDT'S 
Hiſtory of the Refermation in the Netherlands, of which there was a 
rrench abridgment publiſhed at Amferdamn, in three volumes 12mo, 
n the year 1730. The original work was publimed in Dutch, in 
bur volumes 4to. 5 15 ; 3 
e] See GIANKONE, Hiſcire Civile du Royaumede Naples, tom. iv. 
p. 18 Vitis GALEACII % Muſto Helvetica, tom. ii. p. 524. 
lt] It was an attempt to introduce a Roman inquititor into 
liz city of Naples, that, properly ſpeaking, produced the tumslt and 
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- - The HISTORY of the REFORMATION. f 
The eyes of ſeveral perſons in Spain were opened upon 3 


the truth, not only by the ſpirit of inquiry, which the 


controverſies between LUTHER and Rome had excited inf pd 
Europe, but even by thoſe very divines, which CHARLES V 4 ts 
had brought with him into Germany, to combat the pre- nt 
tended hereſy of the reformers. For theſe Spaniſh doors > 
imbibed this hereſy inſtead of refuting it, and propagated ig 
it more or leſs, on their return home, as appears evident. 
ly from ſeyeral circumſtances [u]. But the mnquiſition, 4 
| . 5 I 

ſedition which Dr. Mos HEIM attributes in this ſection to the pulpit ſon 
diſcourſes of OCHINO and MARTYR; for theſe famous preachers, in 
and particularly the former, taught the doctrines of the reformation tor 
with great art, prudence, and caution, and converted many ſecretly Ml - 
without giving public offence. The emperor himſelf, who heard UC 
him at Naples, declared, that he preached awith ſuch ſpirit and devo- de 
tion as was ſufficient to make the very flones weep. After Ocxino's Ml th 
departure from Naples, the diſciples he had formed gave private in- þ 
ſtructions to others, among whom were ſome eminent ecclefiaſtic Ml . 
and perſons of diſtinction, who began to form congregations and t 
conventicies. This awakened the jealouſy of the viceroy ToL ED, il ja 
who publiſhed a ſevere edict againſt heretical books, ordered ſome b 
productions of MELANCTHON and ERASMus to be publicly burnt, Ml .: 
looked with a ſuſpicious eye on all kinds of literature, ſuppreſſed - 
ſeveral academies, which had been erected about this time by the no- 


bility for the advancement of learning, and, having received orders 8M 0 


It was this, that excited the people to take up arms in order to de- al 
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were put into the inquiſition, and were afterwards committed to the | 
flames, or ſent to death in other forms equally terrible. Such * 
the fate of Au us TIN Cas AL, the emperor's preacher; of 5 i b 

nien 
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qhich could not gain any footing in the kingdom of 
Naples, reigned triumphant in Spain; and by racks, 
bbets, ſtakes, and other ſuch formidable inſtruments of 
s method of perſuading, ſoon terrified the people back 
no popery, and ſuppreſſed the vehement deſire they had 
f changing a ſuperſtitious worſhip for a rationa] re- 
ig1on [w]. | 8 ; ; 
XIV. I ſhall not pretend to diſpute with thoſe writers, 
matever their ſecret intentions may be, who obſerve, 
hat many unjuſtifiable proceedings may be charged upon 
ome of the moſt eminent promoters of this great change 
in the tate of religion. For every impartial and at- 
tentive obſerver of the rife and progreſs of the reforma- 
ton will ingenuouſly acknowledge, that wiſdom and pru- 
tence did not always attend the tranſactions of thoſe, 
that were concerned in this glorious cauſe ; that many 
things were done with violence, temerity, and precipita- 
ton; and, what is ſtill worſe, that ſeveral of the princi- 
ral agents in this great revolution were actuated more 
by the impulſe of paſſions and views of intereſt, than by 
a2eal for the advancement of true religion. But, on the 
other hand, the wiſe and candid obſerver of things will 
own, as a moſt evident and inconteſtable truth, that 
many things, which, when ſtripped of the circumſtances 
and motives that attended them, appear to us at this 
time as real crimes, will be deprived of their enormity, 
and even acquire the aſpect of noble deeds, if they be 
conſidered in one point of view with the times and places 
in which they were tranſacted, and with the frauds and 


TANTINE PONTIUS, his confeſſor; of the learned Ecipivus, 
whom he had nominated to the biſhopric of Torioſa; of BARTH O- 
LOMEW DE CARANZA, a Dominican, who had been confeſſor to 


note, All this gave reaſon to preſume that CHARLES V died a 
poteſtant, Certain it is, that he knew well the corruptions and 
frauds of the church of Rome, and the grounds and reaſons of the 
Proteſtant faith; though buſineſs, ambition, intereſt, and the pre- 
dices of education, may have blinded him for a while, until leiſure, 
letirement, the abſence of worldly temptations, and the approach of 
death, removed the veil, and led him to wiſe and ſerious reflexions. 
dee BURNET'S Hiſtory of the Reformation, and the book cited in the 
dlowing note. | 
w] See GEDDEs, his Spaniſb Martyrology, in his Miſcellaneous 
rafts, tom. i. p. 445 os | 
: Cc 3 ' crimes 
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ment we ars 
to form 
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the reforma- 
tion and the 
means by 
which it 
was pro- 
duced ? 


king PILIP and queen MaRyY, with above twenty more of leſs 
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to have been juſt and gooe. 
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The HISTORY of the REFORMATION, 33 


which they were occaſioned. But after all, in defending Y 
the cauſe of the reformation; we are under no obligation 7 
to defend, in all things, the moral characters of its pro- 
moters and inſtruments. Theſe two objects are entirely 3 
diſtinct. The moſt juſt and excellent cauſe may be 
promoted with low views and from ſiniſter motives, 
without loſing its nature, or ceaſing to be juſt and ex. 
cellent. The true ſtate of the queſtion here, is, whether 
the oppoſition made, by LUTHER and the other reformers, x 
to the Roman pontif, was founded on juſt and ſolid i 
reaſons ? and this queſtion is entirely independent of the 
virtues or vices of particular perſons [x]. Let many of 
theſe perſons be ſuppoſed as odious, nay, ftill more 
deteſtable, than they are pleaſed to repreſent them, pro- 
vided the cauſe in which they were embarked be allowed 


der more palpable the important obſervation of the learned author. 


. 8 — 3 P — — — 2 


* 07" CIS Oe 


- {996-1 


x PEN DI X 1. 


(mcerning the SPIRIT and CONDUCT of the jir/l 

Reformers, and the charge of ENTHUSIASM 

(i, e. fanaticiſm), that has been brought again/? 
them by a celebrated author. 


HE candour and impartiality, with which Dr. 
MosHeim repreſents the tranſactions of thoſe 
who were agents and inſtruments in bringing 
about the reformation, are highly laudable. He ac- 
knowledges, that imprudence, paſſion, and even a low 
ſif-intereſt, mingled ſometimes their raſh proceedings 
ind ignoble motives in this excellent cauſe ; and, in the 
very nature of things, it could not be otherwiſe, It is 


7 


nation and connexions of civil ſociety, that many im- 
proper inſtruments and agents are ſet to work in all great 
and important revolutions, whether of a religious or 


rolutions, they draw after them their dependants; and 
the unhappy effects of a party-ſpirit are unavoidably 
diſplayed in the beſt cauſe. The ſubjects follow their 


without entering into its true ſpirit, or being judiciouſlu 
attentive to the proper methods of promoting it ; and 
thus irregular proceedings are employed in the main- 
tenance of the truth. Thus it happened in the important 
revolution, that delivered a great part of Hurepe from 
the ignoroinious yoke of the Roman pontif. The 1o- 
"*reigns, the eccleſiaſtics, the men of weight, piety, and 
Marnming, who aroſe to afſert the rights of human nature, 
religious liberty, came forth into the feld of controverſy, 
with a multitude of dependants, admirers, and friends, 
hoſe motives and conduct cannot be entirely juſtified. 

| 5 C04 Beſides; 


one of the moſt inevitable conſequences of the ſubordi- 


political nature. When great men appear in theſe re- 


prince; the multitude adopt the ſyſtem. of their leaders, 


the cauſe of genuine Chriſtianity, and the exerciſe of 
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Beſides; when the eyes of whole nations were opened - 


> | 
upon the iniquitous abſurdities of popery, and upon the | - | 
tyranny and inſolence of the Roman pontifs, it "wa, WW id 
ſcarcely poſſible to ſet bounds to the indignation of an u 
incenſed and tumultuous multitude, who are naturally WM ti 
prone to extremes, generally paſs from blind ſubmiſſion n 
to lawleſs ferocity, and too rarely diſtinguiſh between the WM 4; 
uſe and abuſe of their undoubted rights. In a word, WW i 
many things, which appear to us extremely irregular in WW th 
the conduQ and meaſures of ſome of the inſtruments of MW 6 
our happy reformation, will be entitled to a certain de- Wl ir 
gree of indulgence, if the ſpirit of the times, the ſituation WM ci 
of the contending parties, the barbarous provocations of 4 
popery, and the infirmities of human nature, be duel7 e 
and attentively conſidered. n 
The queſtion here is, what was the ſpirit which ani- Ml © 
mated the fir/t and principal reformers, who aroſe in times Wl © 
of darkneſs and deſpair to deliver oppreſſed kingdoms e 
from the dominion of Rome, and upon what principles a Ml |j 
LUTHER, a ZVINGLE, a CALVIN, a MELANCTHoN, a Fu 
BouckRx, &c, embarked in the arduous cauſe of the re- n 
formation? This queſtion, indeed, is not at all neceſſary 
to the defence of the reformation, which reſts upon the 4 I 
ſtrong foundations of ſcripture and reaſon, and whoſe lM « 
Excellence is abſolutely independent on the virtues of MW 
thoſe who took the lead in promoting it. Bad men may Wi ' 


be, and often are, embarked in the beſt cauſes ; as ſuch . 
gs afford the moſt ſpecious maſk to cover mercenary Wil « 


views, or to diſguiſe ambitious purpoſes. But, until the Wi *: 


more than jeſuitical and diſingenuous Prriies reſumed Wi { 
the trumpet of calumny [a], even the voice of popery bad Wl: 


ceaſed to attack the moral characters of the leading re- | 
formers. | 
Theſe eminent men were, indeed, attacked from 1 
another quarter, and by a much more reſpedable writer. ! 
The truly ingenious Mr. Hume, ſo juſtly celebrated as 
one of the firſt favourites of the Viltorical Muſe, has, in 
his Hiſtory of England, and more eſpecially in the Hiſtory Y 
of the houſes of Tupok and Suan, repreſented the Wl : 
| f 
La] See the various anſwers that were made to this biographer by Wl | 
the ingenious Mr. PYE, the learned Dr. NEVE, and other com- | 


mendable writers, wio have appeared | in this controverſy. 3 
| character 


32. ND1I23. 1 


harater and temper of the firſt reformers in a point of 
ew, which undoubtedly ſhews, that he had not con- 
lered them with that cloſe and impartral attention, that 
weht always to precede perſonal reflexions. He has 
kid it down as a principle, that SUPERSTITION and 
NTHUSIASM are f | ſpecies of religion, that ſtand in 
lametrical oppoſition to each other; and ſeems to eſtabliſh 
i as a fact, that the former is the genius of popery, and 
the latter, the characteriſtic of the reformation. Both 
the principle and its application muſt appear extremely 
WM in2vlar ; and three forts of perſons muſt be more eſpe- 
I ae „ Ct = 

Firſt, Perſons of a philoſophical turn, who are ac- 


reciſion both its regular and excentric movements, muſt 


de ſurprized to ſee ſuperſtition and fanatici/m [b] repre- 


ly correſpondence ; and, indeed, if we conſider their na- 
ture and their eſſential characters, their union will appear 


_m . 1 1 er ME 9 
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receſſary. Superſtition, which conſiſts. in falſe and abject 
notions of the Deity, in the gloomy and groundleſs fears 
of inviſible beings, and in the abſurd rites, that theſe 
notions and theſe fears naturally produce, is certainly at 
the root of various branches of fanaticiſm, For what is 
fouticiſm, but the viſions, illuminations, impulſes, and 
dreams of an over-heated fancy, converted into rules of 
faith, hope, worſhip and practice? This fanaticiſm, as it 
pings up in a melancholy or a chearful complexion, 
alumes a variety of aſpects, and its moroſe and gloomy 
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kd the author of the article Fanaticiſm, in the famous 


[5] I uſe the word faratici/m here inſtead of enthwbaſm, to pre- 
ent all ambiguity z becauſe, as ſhall be ſhewn preſently, Mr. 
HUME takes enthuſiaſm in its worſt ſenſe, when he applies it to the 
eormers ;z and in that ſenſe it is not only equivalent to, but is per- 
ftly ſlynonymous with, fanaticiſm. Beſides, this latter term is uſed 
ndcriminately with enthuſiaſm by this celebrated Hiſtorian in cha- 
terizmg the reformation. 


Oo — —— 22 * * 
De 1 e a n 
VVV 


— 


5 


It 


uſtomed to ſtudy human nature, and to deſcribe with 


ſented as oppoſite and jarring qualities. They have been 
ken often together, holding with each other a moſt friend- 


rot only poſſible, but in ſome caſes natural, if not 


forms are certainly moſt congenial with ſuperſtition, in_ 
is proper ſenſe. It was probably this conſideration that 


Dictionnaire Encyclopedigue, publiſhed at Paris, to define 


393 


: GEO. EE NS RACE ME: 
it {c] as a blind and paſſionate zeal, which ariſeth fmt 
SUPERSTITIOUS opinions, and leads its votaries to commit! 
ridiculous, unjuft, and cruel actions, not only without ſpame, 
but even with certain internal feelings of joy and corifort, 5 
from which the author concludes, that FAN ATICIESM AH 
really nothing more than SUPERSTITION ſet in motion, 
This definition unites perhaps too cloſely theſe two kind: 
of falſe religion, whoſe enormities have furniſhed very : 
iIl-grounded pretexts for diſcrediting and miſrepreſenting b 
the true. It is however a teſtimony, from one of the 
pretended oracles of modern philoſophy, in favour of the 
compatibility of fanaticiſm with ſuper/tition. Theſe two 
principles are evidently diſtinct; becauſe ſuper/lition is, 
generally ſpeaking, the effect of ignorance, or of a judg- 
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ment perverted by a ſour and ſplenetic temper; whereas Wi: 
fanaticifm is the offspring of an inflamed imagination, and Wii 
may exiſt where there is no ſuperſtition, i. e. no, falſe or MW 
gloomy notions. of the divinity, But though diſtin, Wl 
they are not oppoſite principles; on the contrary, they Wt: 
lend, on many occaſions, mutual ſtrength and affiſtance W«: 
to each other. „ e 

If perſons accuſtomed to philoſophical preciſion, will Mi: 
not reliſh the maxim of the celebrated writer, which I Wt 
have been now conſidering ; fo neither, in the ſecond I tte 
place, can thoſe who are verſed in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, Wo 
look upon ſuper/iitzon as a more predominant charac-J 
teriſtic of popery than fanatici/m ; and yet this is a leading 
idea, which is not only viſible in many parts of this au- 


thor's excellent Hiſtory, but appears to be the baſis of Wi: 
all the reflexions he employs, and of all the epithets. he W"il 
uſes, in his ſpeculations upon the Romiſh religion. In 
And nevertheleſs it is manifeſt, that the multitudes of Ml | 
fanatics, which aroſe in the church of Rome before the Ida 
reformation, are truly innumerable ; and the operations WI: 
of fanaticiſm in that church were, at leaſt, as viſible and HH 
frequent, as the reſtleſs. workings of ſuperſtition ; they W's 
went, in ſhort, hand in hand, and united their viſions WW "a 
| g | 3 to f 
c) The words of the original are: Le fanatiſme gft un 270 Prof 
awveugle et pofonnt, qui nait des opinions ſuperſiiticaſes et fait cle 
retire des Getions ridicules, infuſtes et cruelles, non-ſeulement Jaus tm 
honte, mais AUEL une forte de Joye et de conſolation, Le fanatymt . 


bc iet que in {uper/ittion miſe en mouvement, 


4 and} 


FFF 

al their terrors in the ſupport of the papacy. It is, 

nore eſpecially, well known, that the greateſt part of the 
monaſtic eſtabliſhments (that alternately inſulted the 

znienity of Providence by their auſterities, and abuſed it 

bj their licentious luxury), were originally founded in 

anſequence of pretended illuminations, miraculous 

| jreams, and ſuch like wild deluſions of an over- heated 
incy. Whenever a new doctrine was to be eſtabliſhed, 
hat could augment the authority of the pope, or fill the 

offers of the clergy ; whenever a new convent was to be 

rected, there was always a viſion or a miracle ready, to 
icilitate the buſineſs ; nor muſt it be imagined, that 
argery and impoſture were the only agents in this mat- 
tr; by no means; —impoſture there was; and it was 
frequently employed; but impoſtors made uſe of fana- 

ies; and in return fanatics found impoſtors, who ſpread 

abroad their fame, and turned their viſions to profit. 

Were I to recount, with the utmoſt ſimplicity, without 

tie ſmalleſt addition of ludicrous embelliſhment, the 
axtaſies, viſions, ſeraphic amours, celeſtial apparitions, 

that are ſaid to have ſhed ſuch an odour of ſanctity upon 

tie male and female ſaints of the Romiſh church ; were 

[to paſs in review the famous conformities of St. FRANCIS, 
the illuminations of St. I6NAaTIUs, and the enormous 

cloud of fanatical witneſſes, that have diſhonoured hu- 
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c- Wuenity in bearing teſtimony to popery, this diſſertation i 
1g Would become a voluminous hiſtory. Let the reader " 
u- at an eye upon Dr. Mosneim's account of thoſe ages Wl | 
of bat more immediately preceded the reformation, and he WW} 
he ill ſee what a number of ſects, purely fanatical, aroſe | | 
WJ! the boſom of the Romiſh church, 1 0 
of W But this is not all — for it muſt be carefully obſerved, 1 
the i tat even thoſe extravagant fanatics, who produced ſuch 


1s orders in Germany about the commencement of the 
nd WE formation, were nurſed in the boſom of popery, were 
ey I bofeſted papiſts before they adopted the cauſe of Lu- 
ons WW "HER, nay, many of them paſſed directly from popery 

v fanaticiſm, without even entering into the outward 
2c i vofemon of Lutheraniſm. It is alſo to be obſerved, that 
2 des the fanatics, who expoſed themſelves to the con- 
ae Pt of the wiſe upon the publick theatre of popery, 
EKENDORE ſpeaks of a ſect that merits this denomina- 


and tion, 
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tion, which had ſpread in the Netherlands, before Lux 
raiſed his voice againſt popery, and whoſe members 


ſentiments ; nay, even, affected a devout compliance with 


the external rites of the eſtabliſhed worſhip, until reli. 
gious liberty, introduced by the reformation, encouraged 
them to pull off the maſk, and propagate their opinions, 


ſeveral of which were licentious and profane, 


But in the third place, the friends of the reformation | 
muſt naturally be both ſurprized and diſpleaſed to find 


enthuſiaſm, or fanaticiſm, laid down by Mr, Hums, as the 
character and ſpirit of its founders and abettors, with- 
out any exception, or diſtinction, made in favour of an 


one of the reformers. That fanaticiſm was viſible in the 


conduct and ſpirit of many who embraced the reforma- 


tion, is a fact, which I do not pretend to deny; and it 


may be worthy of the reader's curioſity to conſider, for 
a moment, how this came to paſs. That religious 
liberty, which the reformation introduced and granted 


(in conſequence of its eſſential principles) indiſcriminately 


to all, to learned and, unlearned, rendered this eruption 
of enthuſiaſm inevitable. It is one of the imperfections, 


annexed to all human things, that our beſt bleſſings have 


their inconveniences, or, at leaſt, are ſuſceptible of abuſe. 
As liberty is a natural right, but not a diſcerning principle, 
it could not open the door to truth without letting, error 


and deluſion come in along with it. If reaſon came forth 


were | 
engaged, by the terror of penal laws, to difſemble their | 


HER 


N 
"= 


8 
3 


with dignity, when delivered from the deſpotiſm of au- J 
thority and the blind ſervitude of implicit faith; imagi- 
nation, alſo ſet free, and leſs able to bear the proſperous 


change, came forth likewiſe, but with a different aſpect, 3 
and expoſed to view the reveries it had been long obliged | 


to conceal]. 


Thus many fanatical fahtoms were exhibited, which 
neither aroſe from the ſpirit of the reformation, nor from i 
the principles of the. reformers, but which had been en- 
gendred in the boſom, of popery, and which the foſtering N 
rays of liberty had diſcloſed ; ſimilar, in this, to the en- 
livening beams of the ſun which. fructifies indiſcriminatey I 
the /alutery plant in the well cultivated ground, and the 

noxious weed in a rank and neglected ſoil, And as the 
- reformation had no ſuch miraculous influence (not to 


3 4 ſpeak 
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peak of the imperfection that attended its infaney, and 
hat has not yet entirely been removed from its more 
dranced ſtages), as to cure human nature of its infirmi- 
les and follies, to convert irregular paſſions into regular 
rinciples, or to turn men into angels before the time, it 
ies fill left the field open, both for fanaticiſm and ſuper- 
ſition to ſow their tares among the good ſeed; and this 
will probably be the cafe until the end of the world. It 
is here, that we muſt ſeek for the true cauſe of all that 
dondemnable enthuſiaſm, that has diſhonoured the 
chriſtian name, and often troubled the order of civil 
ſociety, at different periods of time fince the reformation; 
and for which the reformation is no more reſponſible, 
than a free government is for the weakneſs or corruption 
of thoſe who abuſe its lenity and indulgence. The re- 
formation eſtabliſhed the ſacred and unalienable right of 
private judgment; but it could not hinder the private 
judgment of many from being wild and extravagant. 
The reformation, then, which the multiplied enor- 
mities of popery rendered ſo neceſſary, muſt be always 
litinguiſhed from the abuſes that might be and were 
often made of the liberty it introduced. If you aſk, in- 
ded, what was the temper and ſpirit of the fir? heralds 
of this happy reformation, Mr. HumEe will tell you, 
that they were univerſally inflamed with the higheſt en- 
thyfkaſm, This affertion, if taken ſingly, and not com- 
pared with other paſſages relating to the reformers, might 
be underſtood in a ſenſe conſiſtent with truth, nay, even 
honourable to the character of theſe eminent men. For, 
it by enthuſiaſm we underſtand that ſpirit of ardor, intre- 
pdity, and generous zeal, which leads men to brave the 
moſt formidable obſtacles and dangers in defence of a 
cauſe, whoſe excellence and importance have made a deep 
impreſſion upon their minds; the firſt reformers will be 
allowed by their warmeſt friends to have been enthuſiaſts. 
This ſpecies of enthuſiaſin is a noble affection, when fitly 
Placed and wiſely exerted. It is this generous ſenſibility, 
this ardent feeling of the great and the excellent, that 
forms heroes and patriots ; and without it, nothing dif- 
feult and arduous, that is attended with danger or pre- 
julice to our temporal intereſts, can either be attempted 
With vigour, or executed with ſucceſ:, Nay, had this 
ingenious 
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thuſiaſm, and to make reformers and fanatics ſynonymous | 


civil and religious liberty and our deliverance from 2 


very diſhonourable tittes; and it ſtruck me particularly 


A PyP; END; 196; 1 


writer obſerved, that the ardor of the firſt reformers wa, yo 
more or leſs violent, that it was more or leſs blendea k 
with the warmth and vivacity of human paſſions, candour il " 
would be obliged to avow the charge. Ne 
But it is not in any of theſe points of view, that our Wl * 
eminent hiſtorian conſiders the ſpirit, temper, and en-. 
thuſiaſm of the firſt reformers. The enthuſiaſm he at- WM " 
| tributes to them is fanaticiſm in its worſt ſenſe. He e 
ſpeaks indeed of the inflexible intrepidity, with which they = 
braved dangers, torments, and even death 1 thelf H but he calls ſo 
them the fanatical and enraged reformers; he indicates q 
e l 


through the whole courſe of his hiſtory, fanaticiſm as the 4 


characteriſtic of the proteſtant religion and its glorious Ml * 
founders; the terms prote/tant fanaticiſm—fanatical churches 


are interſperſed in various parts of this work; and. we Ml * 
never meet with the leaſt appearance of a diſtinction be- 
tween the rational and enthuſiaſtic, the wiſe and indiſcreet 8 
friends of the reformation. In ſhort, we find a phraſeo- « 
logy conſtantly employed upon this ſubjeR, which diſ- f 
covers an intention to confound proteſtantiſm with en- 


terms. We are told, that while abſurd rites and bur- Wl © 
thenſome ſuperſtitions reigned in the Romiſh church, Ml * 


01 S a 8 g f . * 8 U 
the reformers were thrown, by a ſpirit of oppoſition, into an ; 
enthuſiaſtic flrain of devation ; and in another place, that 


theſe latter placed all merit in a myſterious ſpecies of faith in 
INWARD VISION, RAPTURE and EXTACY., It would be 
endleſs to quote the paſſages in which this repreſentation | 
of things is repeated in a great variety of phraſe, and 
artfully inſinuated into the mind of the reader, by dex- 
terous ſtrokes of a ſeducing pencil; which, though ſcat- 
tered here and there, yet gradually unite their influence | 
on the imagination of an uninſtructed and unwary rea- 
der, and form imperceptibly an unfavourable impreſſion 
of that great event, to which we owe at this day our | 


yoke of ſuperſtitious and barbarous deſpotiſm. Proteſtants 
in all ages and places are ſtigmatized by Mr. HUME with 


to ſee even the generous oppoſers of the Spaniſh inquiſi- 4 
tion in Holland, whoſe proceedings were fo moderate and 5 
whoſe complaints were ſo humble, until tho e 4 


A T-FF END: 1X1 
ke of ſuperſtition and tyranny became intolerable; it 
tuck me, I ſay, to ſee theſe generous patriots branded 
with the general character of bigots. This is certainly a 
pere appellation; and were it applied with much more 
equity than it is, J think it would ſtill come with an ill 
orace from a lover of freedom, from a man who lives and 
writes with ſecurity, under the auſpicious ſhade of that 
jery liberty, which the Reformation introduced, and for 
which the Belgic heroes (or b:gots—if we muſt call them 
ſo) ſhed their blood. I obſerve with pain, that the 
thraſeology employed perpetually by Mr. Hume, on 
fmilar oecaſions, ſeems to diſcover a keen diſlike of every 
oppoſition made to power in favour of the Reformation. 
Nay, upon the too general principle which this eminent 
writer has diffuſed through his hiſtory, we ſhall be obliged 
to brand with the opprobrious mark of fanaticiſm, thoſe 
renerous friends of civil anc religious liberty, who, in 
the Revolution in 1688, oppoſed the meaſures of a popiſh 
prince and an arbitrary government; and to rank the 
BuRNETS, T1LLOTSONS, STILLINGFLEETS, and other 
inmortal ornaments of the proteſtant name, among the 
enthuſiaſtic tribe; it is a queſtion, whether even a BoYLE, 
a NEwToON, or a Lockk, will eſcape a cenſure, which 
is laviſhed without mercy and without diſtinction. - But 


n 3 
mp preſent buſineſs is with the fr? reformers, and to them 
„ Iccturn. 


Thoſe who more eſpecially merit that title were 
LUTHER, ZuIx LE, CALVIN, MELANCTHON, BuctR, 
MarRTYR, BULLINGER, BEZZA, OtcoLAMPADIUS, and 
others. Now theſe were all men of learning, who came 
forth into the field of controverſy (in which the fate of 
future ages, with reſpect to liberty, was to be decided} 
with a kind of arms that did not at all give them the 
aſpect of perſons agitated by the impulſe or ſeduced by 


called to the work they undertook by viſions, or internal 
Illuminations and impulſes ;—they never attempted to 
work miracles, nor pleaded a Divine commiſſion they 
taught no new religion, nor laid claim to any extraordi- 
ary vocation ; they reſpected government, practiſed 


1d ; ad taught ſubmiſſion to civil rulers, and defired only 
4s dhe liberty of that conſcience, which God has made free, 
Vox. III. MEE 1 = - "and 


the deluſions of fanaticiſm. They pretended not to be 
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They maintained, that the faith of Chriſtians was to bd 


an unalienable right, as reaſonable beings. Mr. Hun 
bimſelf acknowledges, that they offered to ſubmit all re- 
ligious doctrines io private judgment, and exhorted every onel 


ſhort, it was their great and avowed purpoſe to oppoſelf 


in their warmeſt moments. 


| 
cient to juſtify the aſperſion of Fanaticiſm, which is caftY | 
faxatic; unleſs we depart from the uſual ſenſe of this] 


that are founded upon objects of real or ſuppoſed impor- 


. 


and which ceaſes to be conſcience if it be not free. 


determined by the word of God alone; — they had rel 
courſe to reaſon and argument, to the rules of ſoune 
criticiſm, and to the authority and light of hiſtory, 4 
They tranſlated the ſcriptures into the popular languages 
of different countries, and appealed to them as the” on 
teſt of religious truth. They exhorted Chriſtians to judge 
for themſelves, to ſearch the ſcriptures, to break aſunded 
the bounds of ignorant prejudice and lawleſs authority, 
and to aſſert that liberty of conſcience to which they had 


to examine the principles formerly impaſed upon him. In] 


the groſs corruptions and the ſpiritual tyranny of Rome Id, 
of which Mr. Hume himſelf complains with a juſt indig- 
nation, and which he cenſures in as keen and vehement] 
terms as thoſe which were uſed by LUTHER and CALVIN 

I have already inſinuated, and I acknowledge it here] 
again, that the zeal of the reformers was ſometimes in- 
temperate; but I cannot think this circumſtance ſuff- 


both on the ſpirit of the Reformation and the principal} 
agents concerned in it. A man may be over-zealous in} 
the advancement of, what he ſuppoſes to be, the true 
religion, without being entitled to the denomination of af 


word, which is often enough employed, to have acquired, 
before this time, a determinate ſignification. The in- 
temperate zeal of the reformers was the reſult of that 
ardour, which takes place in all diviſions and parties, 


tance; and it may be affirmed, that, in ſuch circumſtan. 
ces, the moſt generous minds, filled with a perſuaſion of 


[4] See the ſenſible and judicious Letters on Mr. Huuz's Hi 
of Great-Britain (ſuch is the title), that were publiſhed at Edin- 
burgb, in the year 1756; and in which ſome points, which I have 
barely mentioned here, are enlarged upon, and illuſtrated in àu 
ample and fatisfaftory manner, 3 | thel 


\ 
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the goodneſs of their end and of the uprightneſs of their 
intentions, are the moſt liable to tranſgrels the exact 
tounds of moderation, and to adopt meaſures, which, in 
the calm hour of deliberate reflexion, they themſelves 
would not approve.. In all great diviſions, the warmth 
of natural temper;—the provocations of unjuſt and vio- 
nt oppoſition, —a ſpirit of ſympathy, which connects, 
in ſome caſes; the moſt diſſimilar characters, renders the 
mid violent, and the flegmatic Warm Ops frequently 
the pride of conqueſt, which mingles itſelf, 

bly, with the beſt principles and the moſt generous 
liens, all theſe produce or nouriſh an intemperate zeal] ; 
nd this zeal is, in ſome caſes, almoſt inevitable. On the 
ther handy it may be ſuſpected, that ſome writers, and 
Mr. HUME among others, may have given too high co- 


in zeal and benymmed, fo that whoſoever pretended 
* a little ſpark of earneſtneſs, he feemed no leſs than red 
« fire hot, in compariſon of the other. | 


. 5 1 „ 


1 ours to their deſcriptions of this intemperate zeal. 
There is a paſſage of Sir RoBERT CoTToN, that has 
nth much meaning, ' moſt men ( /ays he) grew. to be frozen 


—_ 
* 


More eſpecially every kind of zeal that approaches to 2 
ſpirit of intolerance and perſecution ought to be regarded 
with averſion and horror by all who have at heart the 
ntereſts of genuine Chriſtianity, and the happineſs of 
civil ſociety. There may be, neyertheleſs, caſes, in 
which a zeal (not that breathes a ſpirit of perſecution, 
but) that mounts to a certain degree of intemperance, 
may be not only inevitable, but uſeful ; nay, not only 
eful, but neceſſary. _ This aſſertion I advance almoſt 
wanſt my will—becauſe it is ſuſceptible of great and 


95 7 * 3 5 ü a N 
8 dangerous abuſe — the aſſertion however 18 true though 
-le caſes muſt be ſingularly important and def erate to 


which ſuch zeal may be applied. It has been obſerved, 
that the reformation was one of theſe caſes, and, all 
things attentively conſidered, the obſervation appears to 
be entirely juſt ; and the violence of expreſſion and ve- 
tement meaſures employed by ſome of the reformers 
ght have been (J do not ſay that they really were) as 
nuch the effect of provident reflexion, as of natural 
Vol. III. 1 fervour 


impercepti- 


Nothing can be more foreign from my temper and 
ſentiments, than to plead the cauſe of an exceſſive zeal. 
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N : 
fervour and reſentment. To a calculating head, which 
conſidered cloſely, in theſe times of corruption and 
darkneſs, the ſtrength of the court of Rome, the luxury 
and deſpotiſm of the pontifs, the ignorance and licentiouſM 
neſs of the clergy, the ſuperſtition and ſtupidity of th 
people; in a word, the deep root which the papacy hal 
gained through all theſe circumſtances combined, wha 


was the firſt thought that muſt naturally have occurred 4 
No doubt, the improbability, that cool philoſophy, di 
paſſionate reaſon and affectionate remonſtrances would en 
ever triumph over theſe multiplied and various ſupport 
of popery. And, if a calculating head muſt have judge, 
-in this manner, a generous heart, which conſidered th of 
bleſſings, that mul ariſe upon mankind with religious. 
liberty and a'reformation of the church, would natural. 
be excited to apply, even, a violent remedy if that wer 55 
neceſſary, to remove ſuch a deſperate and horrible diſeaſe MW,. 
It would really ſeem, that LuTazr ated on ſuch a view, 
of things. He began mildly, and did not employ the fr n 
of his zeal, before he ſaw that it was eſſential to the ſuc e 
ceſs of his cauſe. Whoever looks into Dr. Mosnzin'$ ay 
hiſtory, or any other impartial account of the XVI o 
century, will find, that LuTHER's oppoſition to the in; 
famous traffic of indulgences was carried on, at firſt, Wl. 
the moſt ſubmiſſive ſtrain, by humble remonſtrances, al . 
dreſſed to the pope, and the moſt eminent prelates of than, 
church. Theſe remonſtrances were anſwered, not ond 
by the deſpotic voice of authority, but alſo by opprolM; 
brious invectives, perfidious plots againſt his perſon, analy, 
the terror of penal laws. Even under theſe he maintaineQ;. 
nis tranquillity ; and his conduct at the famous diet o 
IPorms, though reſolute and ſteddy, was neverthelel$ the 
both reſpectful and modeſt. But when all gentle mea; 
ſures proved ineffectual; then, indeed, he acted wit I 
redoubled vigour, and added a new degree of warm; 
and impetuoſity to his zeal ; and (I repeat it) reflex10 RB 
might have dictated thoſe animated proceedings, which be 
were owing, perhaps, merely to his reſentment, and tl Y 
natural warmth of his temper inflamed by oppolitiong 0 
Certain it is, at leaſt, that neither the elegant ſatires 08. 
ERASMUs (had he even been a friend to the cauſe p Ft 
liberty) nor the timid remonſtrances of the genug 


MELANCTHOWſ 


% DYE X 1 
EAR CT HON (who was really ſuch) would ever have 
ven ſufficient to bring about a reformation of the church. 
The former made many laugh, the latter made ſome rea- 
ln; but neither of the two could make them ac or ſet 
dem in motion. In ſuch a criſis; bold ſpeech and ardent 
xfolution were neceflary;-to-produce that happy change 
n the face of religion, -which has crowned with ineſti- 
nble bleſſings one part of Europe, and has been pto- 
wfive of many advantages even to the other, which 
enſures it. % “„ 

As to CALvIx, every dne, who has any acquaintance 
nth hiſtory, knows how the ſet out in promoting the 
rformation. It was by a work compoſed with a claſ- 
ie elegance of ſtile ; and which, though tinctured with 
tie ſcholaſtic theology of the times, breathes an uncom- 
non ſpirit of good ſenſe and moderation. This work 
ms the Inflitutes of the chriſtian religion, in which the 
karned writer ſhews, that the doctrine of the reformers 
ns founded in ſeripture and reaſon. Nay, one of the 
{lgns of this :/bopk was to ſhew, that the reformers 
wht.not.to:be confounded with certain fanatics, who, 
wout the time: of the;refarmation, ſprung from the boſom 
a the church of Rome, and excited tumults and com- 


TS. — 
5 989 


. 


L 


(Francis I)-to cover with a ſpecious pretext his bar- 
karous perſecution of the friends of the reformation, and 
prevent the reſentment of the proteſtants in Germany, 
"ith whom it was his intereſt to be on good terms, al- 
eded, that his feverity fell, any, upon a fect of enthu- 


— MM . co — — 


S 


nd 


nlons in the place of the doctrines and declarations of 
tt! Holy Scriptures. To vindicate the reformers from 
lis reproach, CALyin wrote the book now under con- 
Ideration ; and, though the theology, that reigns in it, 
be chargeable with ſome defects, yet it is as remote from 
lie fpirit and complexion of fanaticiſm, as any thing can 


ugs of CALVIN that 1 have peruſed. His commentary 
on the Old and New Teſtament, is a production that 
Ml always be eſteemed, on account of its elegant ſimpli- 
aa, and the evident marks it bears of an unprejudiced 
ul impartial inquiry into the plain ſenſe of the ſacred 

. writings, 


dotions in ſeveral places. The French monarch 


lats, who, under the title of Anabaptiſts, ſubſtituted their 


e. Nor indeed is this ſpirit viſible in any of the writ- 
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_ gation of it. | | 


APP ENDS I | 


writings, and of ſagacity and penetration in the invel 


N 


If we were to paſs in review the writings of the of 
eminent reformers, whoſe names have been already ml 
tioned, we ſhould find abundant matter to juſtify th 
in the ſame reſpect. They were men of letters, nay f 
veral of them men of taſte for the age in which th 
lived; they cultivated the ſtudy of languages, hiſtory a 
criticiſm, and applied themſelves with indefatigable i 
duſtry to theſe ſtudies, which, of all others, are the |: 
adapted to excite or nouriſh a ſpirit of fanaticiſhm. Th 
had, indeed, their errors and prejudices ; nor per. 
were they few in number; but who is free from the {all 
charge? We have ours too, though they may turn ot 
different ſet of objects. Their theology ſavoured fon 
what of the pedantry and jargon of the ſchools ;—h 
could it be otherwiſe, conſidering the diſmal ſtate of p 
loſophy at that period? The advantages we enjoy abe 
them, give them, at leaſt, a-title to our candour and 
dulgence; perhaps to our gratitude, as the inſtrume 
who prepared the way, through which theſe advanta 
have been conveyed to us. To conclude, let us reg 

their infirmities ; let us reject their errors; let us et 
condemn any inſtances of ill- judged ſeverity and violet 
they may have been chargeable with ;—but let us ne 
forget, that, through perils and obſtacles almoſt un 
' mountable, they opened the path to that religious libery 
which we cannot too highly eſteem, nor be too care 
to improve to rational and worthy purpoſes. 
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8 E G T IO N II. 
ſhe GENERAL HISTORY of the CHURCH. 


HE Spaniards and Portugueſe, if we may give C E NT. 
credit to their hiſtorians, exerted themſelves, . Zeb 1 
with the greateſt vigour and ſucceſs, in the 
wpagation of the Goſpel among the darkened na- The borders 
dans a]. And it muſt, indeed, be confeſſed, that they 0 wr 3 
anmunicated ſome notions, ſuch as they were, of the jagd. 
(viſtian religion to the inhabitants of America, to thoſe 

ts of Africa where they carried their arms, and to the 
lands and maritime provinces of Aſia, which they re- 
luced under their dominion. It is alſo true, that con- 
Iderable numbers of theſe ſavage people, who had hi- 
herto lived either under the bondage of the moſt ex- 
wagant ſuperſtitions, or in a total ignorance of any 
ject of religious worſhip, embraced, at leaſt in outward 
qzearance, the doctrines of the goſpel. But when we 
anider the methods of converſion that were employed 
the Spaniſh miſſionaries among theſe wretched nations, 
lie barbarous laws and inhuman tortures that were uſed 
lb force them into the profeſſion of Chriſtianity ; when 
tis conſidered, farther, that the denomination of Chriſti- 
ns was conferred upon ſuch of thoſe poor wretches, as 
lcovered a blind and exceſſive yeneration for their ſtupid 
ſutructors, and were able, by certain geſtures and the 
petition of a little jargon, to perform a few ſuperſtitious 
ites and ceremonies, then, inſtead of rejoicing at, we 
hall be tempted to lament, ſuch a propagation of the 
el, and to behold the labours of ſuch miſerable apo- 
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a] See Jos. FRANC. LAFITAU, Hiftaire des Decouvertes et 
Unuetes des Portugais dans le nouveau Monde, tom. iii. p. 420. 
the relations, given by this eloquent writer (who was afterwards 
wated biſhop of Siſleron), are taken from the Portugueſe hiſto- 
"23,—The other writers, who have caſt light upon this part of 
"ftical Hiſtory, are enumerated by FABRICIUS, in his Lux 
"Sr, Evangelis toto orbe exoriens, cap. 42, 43. 48 and 49. 
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The GENERAL HisTORY of the Capncy, 


C EN T. files with indignation and contempt. Such is the jude 


XVI. 
Ser. II. 


22 


The zeal of 
the Roman 
pontifs in 
the propaga- 
tion of 
Chriſti- 
anity. 


wy they conſidered as the beſt method of making amends forf 


ment paſſed upon theſe miſfionaries, not only by thoſch 
whom the church of Rome places in the lift of Heretic 
but alſo by many of the moſt pious and eminent of he# 
own doctors, in France, Germany, Spain, and ay). 

II. When the Roman pontifs ſaw their ambition check- 
ed by the progreſs of the reformation, which deprivedf 
them of a great part of their ſpiritual dominion in Europe, 
they turned their lordly views towards the other part 4 
of the globe, and became more ſollicitous than ever 
about the propagation of the goſpel] among the nations 
that lay yet involved in the darkneſs of paganiſm. This 


the loſs they had ſuſtained in Europe, and the moſt ſpe- 
cious pretext for affuming to themſelves, with ſome ap- 
pearance of juſtice, the title of heads or parents of thelf 
univerſal church. The famous ſociety, which, in thelf 
year 1540, took the denomination of jeſuzts, or, the con- 
pany FIE sus, ſeemed, every way, proper, to alliſt theſ 
court of Rome in the execution of this extenſive deſign. 
And accordingly, from their firſt riſe; this peculiar charge 
was given thein, that they ſhould form a certain number 
of their order for the propagation of Chriſtianity among 
the unenlightened nations, and that theſe miſſionaries 
ſhould be at the abſolute diſpoſal of the Roman pontif, 
and always ready, at a moment's. warning, to repair to 
whatever part of the world he ſhould fix for the exerciſe 
of their miniſtry [5]. The many hiſtories and relations, 9 


© [6b] When the fanatic IGN ATIs firſt ſollicited the con- 
firmation of his order by the Roman pontif, Paul III, the learned 
and worthy cardinal Gu1pIcc1oN1, oppoſed his requeſt with great 
vehemence. But this oppoſition was vanquiſhed by the dexterity ot 
I6NATIUS, who, changing fe article of his inſtitution, in which he 
had promiſed obedience to the pope with certain ręſtrictions, turned 
it in ſuch a manner as to bind his order by a ſolemn vow of implici, 
blind, and unlimited ſubmiſſion and obedience to the Roman pontif. 
This change produced the deſired effect, and made the popes look upon 
the jeſuits as the chief ſupport of their authority; and hence the 
zeal which Rome has ever ſhewn for that order, and that even at pie. 
ſent, when their ſecret enormities have been brought to light, and 
procured the ſuppreſſion of their ſociety in Portugal and in France, 
where their power was ſo extenſive. It is indeed remarkable, that 
T6NATIUs and his company, in the very ſame charter of their order 
in which they declare their implicit and blind allegiance to the cout 
of Rome, promile a like implicit and unlimited allegiance to - ch 1 

| | 8 which 
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nich mention the labours, perils, and exploits of that © E N T. 
nodigious multitude of jeſuits, who were employed in XN. 
he converſion of the African, American, and Indian 2 
nidels, abundantly ſhew, with what fidelity and zeal / 
he members of this ſociety executed the orders of the 

Roman pontifs [c], And their labours would have un- 

loubtedly crowned them with immortal glory, had it not 

ypeared evident, from the moſt authentic records, that 

the greateſt part of theſe new apoſtles had more in view 

the promoting the ambitious views of Rome, and the ad- 

zancing the intereſts of their own ſociety, than the pro- 

nation of the Chriſtian religion, or the honour of its 

lvine author [4]. It may alſo be affirmed, from records 

of the higheſt credit and authority, that the inguiſition 

crected by the jeſuits at Goa, and the penal laws whoſe 

errors they employed ſo freely in propagation of the 

2ſpel, contributed much more than their arguments and 
exhortations, which were but ſparingly uſed, to engage 

the Indians to embrace Chriſtianity [e]. The converting 

ea) of the Franciſcans and Dominicans, which had, for 

: long time, been not only cooled, but almoſt totally ex- 
tnguiſhed, was animated, anew, by the example of the 

eluits. And ſeveral other religious orders, that ſlumbered 

in their cells, were rouzed from their lethargy, if not by 

a principle of envy, at leaſt by a ſpirit of emulation. 

III. Of all the jeſuits, who diſtinguiſhed themſelves by The propa- 
their zealous and laborious attempts to extend the limits 810" oo 
of the church, none acquired a more ſhining reputation ay India, 
than FRancis XAVIER, who is commonly called the Japan, and 
Apoſtle of the Indians [F]. An undaunted reſolution, and Ching, 


neral of their ſociety, notwithſtanding the impoſſibility of ſerving 
two abſolute maſters, whoſe commands may be often contradictory. 
dee Hifloire des Religieux de la Compagnie de Jeſus, printed at Utrecht 
m 1741, tom. i. p. 77, &c. „ 

le] See Jo. ALB. FaBRICII Lux Ewangelii toti orbi exoriens, 
cap. xxxiil. p. 5550. | 4 | 
{4} B. CHRIST. EBERH. WEISMANNI Oratio de wirtutibus et 
utits Miffion, Romanar. in Oratt. ejus Academ. p. 286. 
le] See the Hift. de la Compagnie de Jeſus, tom. ii. p. 171. 207. 
J] The late king of Portugal obtained for XAVIER, or rather 
or his memory, the title of Protector of the Indies, from BENE- 
dier XIV, in the year 1747. See the Lettres Ediftantes et Curieuſes 
er Miſſions Etrangeres, tom, xliii. Pref. p. 36. The body of this 
lalitieg miſſionary lies interred at Goa, where it is worſhiped with 
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CENT. no ſmall degree of genius and ſagacity, rendered this 

8 XVI. famous miffionary one of the propereſt perſons that could 

E c r. II. | 

be employed in ſuch an arduous taſk. Accordingly, i in | 

the year 1 522, he ſet ſail for the Portugueſe ſettlements | 

in India, and, in a ſhort ſpace of time, ſpread the know- | 

ledge of the Chriſtian, | or to ſpeak more properly of the | 

Popiſh religion, over a great part of the continent, and in 

ſeveral of the iſlands of that remote region, F. rom thence, | 

in the year 1529, he paſſed into Japan, and laid chere, 

with amazing rapidity, the foundations of the famous 

church, which flouriſhed, during ſo many years, in that 

vaſt empire. His indefatigable zeal prompted him to 

attempt the converſion of the Chineſe, and with this view | 

he embarked for that extenſive and powerful kingdom, 

in fight of which he ended his days in the year 1552 [g]. 

After his death, other members of his infinuating order | 

penetrated into China. The chief of theſe was Mar- 

THEW Ricci, an Italian, who, by his ſkill in the Ma- 
thematics, became ſo acceptable to the Chineſe nobility, 

and even to their emperor, that he obtained both for | 

himſelf and his aſſociates the liberty of explaining t to the 

people the doctrines of the goſpel [y]. This famous | 

miſſionary may, therefore, be "conſidered as the parent | 

and founder of the Chriſtian churches, which, though | 

often diſperſed and toſſed to and fro by the ſtorms of Wl 
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perſecution, ſubſiſt, nevertheleſs, ſtill in China [i]. yl 
The at- IV. The juriſdiction and territories of thoſe princes, P 
n_— who had thrown off the papal yoke, being confined Wil « 
teſtants to- Within the limits of Europe, the churches that were un- f 
wards the 31 


propagation the higheſt marks of devotion. There is 110 a magnificent church a 
of the goſ- at Cotati dedicated to XAVIER, to whom the inhabitants of that | 
pel in fo- Portugueſe ſettlement pay the moſt devout tribute of veneration and Wl © 
reign parts. worſhip. See Lettres Edifiantes, &c. tom. iii. p. 8 5. 89. 203. WF" 
tom. v. p. 38—48. tom. vi. p. 78. = i 
IL] See the writers enumerated by FABRICIus, in his Lux 
i Exvangelii, &c. Cap. xxxix. p. 6779. Add to thefe, LaFITAU, | 
_ Hiftoire des Decouvertes des Portugais dans le nouveau Monde, tom. in. | 
4 P. 2.1 424. tom. iv. P · 63. 102 Hiſtoire de la Compagnie de Jeſus 
tom p · * 
[] J. B. Du H ALDE, Deſcription de I Empire de la Chint, | 
tom. Ih. p. 34. edit. Holland. | 
[] It appears however, that before 1 arrival of RICC1 in Cina, 
ſome of the Dominicans had already been there, though to little pare 
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aer their protection could contribute but little to the CENT. 
yopagation of the goſpel in thoſe diſtant regions of . . i. 
which we have been ſpeaking. It is, however, recorded 
n hiſtory, that, in the year 1556, fourteen proteſtant 5 
niionaries were ſent from Geneva to convert the Ame- 
ricans [4], though it is not well known who was the 
romoter of this pious deſign, nor with what ſucceſs it 
was carried into execution. The Engliſh alſo, who, 
wards the concluſion of this century, ſent colonies into 
the northern parts of America, tranſplanted with them 
the reformed religion, which they themſelves profeſſed ; 
1nd, as their poſſeſſions were extended and multiplied 
fom time to time, their religion alſo made a conſiderable 
zrogreſs among that rough and uncivilized people. We 
earn, moreover, that about this time the Swedes exerted 
their religious zeal in converting to Chriſtianity many of 
the inhabitants of Finland and Lapland, of whom a con- 
iderable number had hitherto retained the impious and 
extravagant ſuperſtitions of their Pagan anceſtors. 
V. It does not appear, from authentic records of The ene- 
liſory, that the ſword of perſecution was drawn againſt m=.0 
the Goſpel, or any public oppoſition made to the progreſs anity. 
of Chriſtianity, during this century. And it would betray 
2 great ignorance, both of the fituation, opinions, and 
maxims of the Turks, to imagine, that the war they 
waged againſt the Chriſtians was carried on upon religious 
principles, or with a view to maintain and promote the 
doctrines of MAHOMET. On the other hand, it is cer- 
tain, that there lay concealed, in different parts of Europe, 
lyeral perſons, who entertained a virulent enmity againſt 
religion in general, and, in a more eſpecial manner, 
wainſt the religion of the goſpel ; and who, both in their * 
writings and in private converſation, ſowed the ſeeds of 
impiety and error, and inſtilled their odious principles 
into weak, unſteddy, and credulous minds. In this per- 
ncious and unhappy claſs are generally placed ſeveral of 


—_—_— 


Pier Oratio de Tropheis Chrifti, in Orat. ejus, p. $70.— 
i here is no doubt, but that the doors here mentioned were thoſe 
Viich the illuſtrious admiral COLIGNI invited into France, when, in 
fic year 155 5, he had formed the project of ſending a colony of 
Proteltants into Braſil and America. See CHARLEVOIX, Hiſtoire de 
42 Noutelle France, tom. i. p. 22 | 
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The GENERAL HISTORY of the Chuck. 


CEN r. the Peripatetic philoſophers, who adorned Italy by their 


XVI. 
Sec Tall. 


— — 


.. 


erudition, and particularly PoMeonaTius; ſeveral 
French wits and philoſophers, ſuch as Jou Boviy, | 
RABELAIS, MoONTAGNE, BONAVENTURE DES PER1txss, | 


Dor, CHARRON ; ſeveral Italians, at whoſe head ap- L 


The public 
advantages 
that aroſe 


from the - 


reſtoration 
of letters. 


pears the Roman pontif, LEO X, followed by PzTzr | 


BeyBo, PoLiTIAn, JoRDano BRUNO, Ochixo; and 
ſome Germans, ſuch as THEoPHRASTUS PARACELsUs, b 
Nicol As TAuRELLus, and others [1]. It is even re- 
ported, that, in certain provinces of France and Itah, E 
{ſchools were erected, from whence whole ſwarms of theſe | 
impious doCtors ſoon iſſued out to deceiye the ſimple and 


unwary. This accufation will not be rejected, in the N 


lump, by ſuch as are acquainted with the ſpirit and ge- 
nius of theſe times, nor can it be ſaid with truth, that 
all the perſons, charged with this heavy reproach, were 
entirely guiltleſs. It is, nevertheleſs, certain, on the 
other hand, that, upon an accurate and impartial exami- } 
nation of this matter, it will appear, that the accuſation | 
brought againſt many of them is entirely. groundleſs; | 
and that, with reſpect to ſeveral, who may be worthy of 
cenſure in a certain degree, their errors are leſs pernici- } 


ous and criminal, than they are uncharitably or raſhly } 


repreſented to be. 4 

VI. It is, at the fame time, evident, that, in this cen- 
tury, the arts and ſciences were carried to a degree of per- 
fection unknown to preceding ages; and from this happy 
renovation of learning, the European churches derived | 
the moſt ſignal and ineſtimable advantages, which they | 
alſo tranſmitted to the moſt remote and diſtant nations. | 
The benign influence of true ſcience, and its tendency to | 
improve both the form of religion and the inſtitutions of | 
civil policy, were perceived by many of the ſtates and } 
princes of Europe. Hence large ſums were expended, | 
and great zeal and induſtry employed, in promoting the | 
progreſs of knowledge, by founding and encouraging 
literary ſocieties, by protecting and exciting a ſpirit of | 
emulation among men of genius, and by annexing diſtin- I 


[7] See Remanni Hiſtoria Atheiſmi et Atheorum. Hildeſ. 1725. 
in 810.—Jo. FRax c. BUDDEUs, The/ibus de Atheiſm et Superſi- 
tone, cap. i. Dictionnaire de BAYLE, paſſim. | | 


3 | guiſhes | 


The GENERAL HisToRY of the CHURCH. 

guiſned honours and advantages to the culture of the 
ſciences. And it is partieularly worthy of obſervation, 
that this was the period, when the wiſe and falutary law, 
which excludes ignorant and illiterate perſons from the 
acred functions of the Chriſtian miniſtry, acquired, at 
length, that force which. it {till retains in the greateſt part 
of the Chriſtian world. There ſtill remained, however, 
ſome ſeeds of that ancient diſcord between religion and 
philoſophy, that had been ſown and fomented by igno- 
rance and fanaticiſm; and there were found, both among 
the friends and enemies of the reformation, ſeveral well- 
meaning, but inconſiderate men, who, in ſpite of common 
ſenſe, maintained with more vehemence and animoſity 
than ever, that vital religion and piety could never flou- 


rin until it was totally ſeparated from learning and 
ſcience, and nouriſhed by the holy ſimplicity that reigned 


in the primitive ages of the church. 

VII. The firſt rank in the literary world was now 
held by thoſe, who conſecrated their ſtudious hours and 
their critical ſagacity to the publication, correction, and 
illuſtration of the moſt famous Greek and Latin authors 


of ancient times, to the ſtudy of antiquity and the lan- 


guages, and to the culture of eloquence and poetry. We 
ſee by the productions of this age (that yet remain, and 
continue to excite the admiration of the learned) that in 
all the provinces of Europe theſe branches of literature 
were cultivated, with a kind of enthuſiaſm, by ſuch as 
were moſt diſtinguiſhed by their taſte and genius ; nay, 
what is ſtill more extraordinary (and perhaps not a little 
extravagant) the welfare of the church and the proſperity 


of the ſtate was ſuppoſed to depend upon the improvement 


of theſe branches of erudition, which were conſidered as 
the very eſſence of true and ſolid knowledge. If ſuch 
encomiums were ſwelled beyond the bounds of truth and 
wiſdom by enthuſiaſtical philologiſts, it is, nevertheleſs, 
certain, that the ſpecies of learning, here under conſide- 
ration, was of the higheſt importance, as it opened the 
way that led to the treaſures of ſolid wiſdom, to the im- 
provement of genius, and thus undoubtedly contributed, 


in a great meaſure, to deliver both reaſon and religion 


from the prepoſſeſſions of ignorance and the ſervitude of 
„ ſuperſtition. 
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The flou- 
riſhing ſtate 
of philoſo- 
phy. 
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De State of LEARNING and PHILOSOPEHx. 


ſuperſtitian [mJ. And, therefore, we ought not to be 
ſurprized, when we meet with perſons who exaggerate 
the merit, and dwell beyond meaſure on the rates of 


| thoſe, who were our firſt guides from the regions of 


darkneſs and error into the luminous paths of evidence 


* and truth. 


The ſtate of 


philoſophy. 


VIII. Though the lovers of philology and Belles 
Lettres were much ſuperior in number to thoſe who 
turned their principal views to the ſtudy of philoſophy; 
yet the latter were far from being contemptible either 
in point of number or capacity. The philoſophers- were 
divided into two claſſes, of which the one was wholly 


abſorbed in contemplation, while the other was em- 


ployed in the inveſtigation of truth, and endeavoured by 
experience, as well as by reaſoning, to trace out the 


laws and operations of nature. The former were ſub- 


divided into two ſects, of which the one followed cer- 
tain leaders, while the other, unreſtrained by the dic- 
tates of authority, ſtruck out a new way for themſelves, 
following freely their own inventions. Thoſe, who ſub- 
mitted to the direction of certain philoſophical guides, 
enliſted themſelves under the ſtandards of ARISTOTLE, 
or thoſe of PLATO, who continued ſtill to have many 
admirers, eſpecially in /zaly. Nor were the followers of 


ARISTOTLE agreed among themſelves ; they all acknow- 


ledged the Stagirite as their chief, but they followed him 
through very different paths. Some were for retaining 
the ancient method of proceeding in philoſophical. pur- 


m] Many vehement debates have been carried on concern- 
ing the reſpective merit of Literature and Philoſophy. But theſe de- 
bates are almoſt as abſurd, as a compariſon that ſhould be made be- 
tween the mens and the end, the inſirument and its ect. Litera- 
ture is the key by which we often open the treaſures of wiſdom, both 
human and divine. But as the ſordid miſer converts abſurdly the 
means into an end, and acquires a paſſion for the ſhining metal, con- 
ſidered abſtractedly from the purpoſes it was deſigned to ſerye, ſo 
the pedantic philologiſt eres literature into an independent ſcience, 
and contenms the divine treaſures of philoſophy, which it was de- 
ſigned both to diſcover and to illuſtrate. Hence that wretched tribe 
of word-catchers that live on ſyllables (as Pope, I think, : happily 
expreſſes their tatteleſs purſuits), who make the republic of letters 

groan under their commentaries, annotations, various readings, &c- 
aud forget that the knowledge of words and languages was in- 
tended to lead us to the improvement of the mind and to the knows. 
ledge of ih:ngs. ; 

ſuits, | 


The State of LEARNING and PHILOSOPHY. 4t3 
ſuits, which their doctors, falſely, called the Peripatetic c ENT. 
ſyſtem. Others pleaded for the pure and unmixed phi- XVI.. 
loſophy of ARISTOTLE, and recommended the writings 82 Cc r. I. 
of that Grecian ſage, as the ſource of wiſdom, and as | 
the ſyſtem, which was moſt adapted, when properly il- 
juſtrated and explained, to the inſtruction of youth. A 
third fort of Ariſtotelicians, who differed equally from 
thoſe now mentioned, and of whom the celebrated M- 
LANCTHON was the chief; purſued another method. 

They extracted the marrow out of the lucubrations of 
ARISTOTLE, illuſtrated it by the aids of genuine litera- 
ture and the rules of godd criticiſm, and corrected it by 
the dictates of right reaſon and the doctrines and princi- 
ples of true religion. Ie . 

Of thoſe, who ſtruck out a path to themſelves in the 
regions of philoſophy, without any regard to that which 
had been opened by ancient ſages, and purſued by their 

followers, CARDAN [rn], TELESITIUs [e], and Cam- 
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lu] CAR DAN was a man of a bold, irregular, enterprizing 
genius, who, by à wild imagination, was led into the ſtudy of 
aſtrology and magic, by which he excited the aſtonifnment and at- 
tracted the veneration of the multitude, while his real merit as 2 
philoſopher was little known. He was accuſed of atheiſm, but 
ſeems much rather chargeable with fuperſtition. His life and cha- 
rater was an amazing mixture of wifdom and folly, and nothing 
can give a more unfavourable idea of his temper and principles, than 
the hideous portrait he has drawn of himſelt in his book De geni- 
turiz, His knowledge of phyſic and mathematics was conſiderable, 
and his notions of natural philoſophy may be ſeen in his famous 
book De ſubtilitate et warietate rerum, in which ſome important 
truths and diſcoveries are mixed with the moſt fanatical viſions, and 
the moſt extravagant and delirious effuſions of myſtical folly. See 
the ample and judicious account that has been given of the character 
and philoſophy of this writer (whoſe voyage to England and Scotland 
is well known) by the learned BRUCKER, in his Hiſtoria Critica 
 Philoſophie, tom. iv. part II. lib. i. cap. iii. | 

(o] This philoſopher, leſs known than the former, was born 
A D. 1508, at Coſenſa, in the kingdom of Naples, and was the re- 
ſtorer of the philoſophy formerly taught by PARMENIDES, upon 
whoſe principles he built a new ſyſtem, or, at leaſt, a ſyſtem, which 
appeared new by the elegant connexton which TELESIUS. gave to 
its various parts, and the arguments he uſed to maintain and ſup- 
port it againſt the philoſophy of AzIsTOTLE. It was the vague 
and uncertain method of reaſoning, which the Stagirite bad intro- 
duced into natural philoſophy, that engaged TELESsIUs to compoſe 
his famous book De principits rerum naturalium. In this work, af- 
der having refuted the viſionary: principles of the Ariſtotelian philo- 


PANELLA 


414 The Slate of LEARNING and Putt os FHN. 
© E i T. PANELLA [p] hold, deſervedly, the firſt rank; as they 
3 XVI. were, undoubtedly, men of ſuperior genius, though too 
1 C7. I. much addicted to the ſuggeſtions 1 viſions of af irre- 
: gular fancy. To theſe may be added PETER Rays, 

that ſubtile and ingenious French philoſopher, who, by 

attempting to ſubſtitute in the place of ArisTorLE's 
logic, a method of reaſoning more adapted to the uſe of 
rhetoric and the improvement of eloquence, excited ſuch 

a terrible uproar in the Gallic ſchools. Nor muſt we 

omit here the mention of THEoPHRASTUS PARACELSUs, 

who, by an aſſiduous obſervation of nature, by a great 
number of experiments indefatigably repeated, and by 


ſophy, he ſubſtitutes in their place, ſuch as are immediately derived 
from the teſtimony of the ſenſes, even heat and cold, from which, 
like PaRMENID ES, he deduces the nature; origin, qualities; and 
changes of all material beings. To theſe two principles he adds a 
third, vis. Matter; and on theſe three builds, with dexterity 
ada, his phyſical ſyſtem ; for a part of which he ſeems alſo to 
have been indebted to a book of PLUTARCH, De primo;frigido. It 
will be entertaining to the philoſophical reader to compare this work 
of TzLESsIUs, with Lord Baeon's phyſical account of the ſtory of 
Curio and CokLus, in his book De principiis et originibus, &. 
(I CAM PAN EELA, a native of Calabria, made a great noiſe, 
in the ſeventeenth century, by his innovations in philoſophy. 
Shocked at the atheiſm and abſurdities of the Ariſtotelian ſyſtem, 
he acquired early a contempt of it, and turned his purſuits towards 
ſomething more ſolid, peruſing the writings of all the-ancietit ſages, 
and comparing them with the great volume of Nature, to ſee whe - 
ther the pretended copies reſembled the original. The ſufferings 
khat this man endured are almoſt incredible; but they were ſaid to 
be inflicted on him in conſequenee of the treaſonable practices that 
were imputed: to him, partly againſt the court of Spain, and parti) 
againſt the kingdom of Naples, which he had formed the deſign of 
delivering into the hands of the Turks. He was freed from his 
priſon and tortures by the interpoſition of Pope URBAN VIII, Ho 
gave him particular marks of his favour and eſteem; and, finding 
that he was not ſafe at Rome, had him conveyed. to Paris, where he 
was honoured with the protection of LEWIS XIII and Cardinal 
RiCHLIEv, and ended his days in peace. As to the writings and 
9 of this great man, they are tinged, indeed, with · the co · 
our of the times, and bear, in many places, the marks of a -ehime- 
rical and undiſciplined imagination; but, among a few vifenar) 
notions, they contain a great number of important truths. He- un- 
dertook an entire reformation of philoſophy, but -was -unequa)-to 
the talk. For an account of his principles of eee 
natural philoſophy, ſee BRuckER's Hift. Critica Phi ſophie tome v. 
part II. p. 127, &c. He was accuſed of atheiſm, but unjuſtly ; he 
was alſo accuſed of ſuggeſting cruel meaſures againſt the proteſtants, 
and not without reaſon. — 1 
| applying 


The State of LEARNING and PHILOSOPHY, 47 5 
plying the penetrating force of fire [q] to diſcover c E N F. 
the firſt principles or elements of bodies, endeavoured to 5 XVI. i, 
caſt new light and evidence on the important ſcience of 
natural philoſophy. | As the reſearches of this induſtri- 
| ous inquirer into nature excited the admiration of all, 
his example was conſequently followed by many; and 
hence aroſe a_ new ſect of philoſophers, who aſſumed the 
denomination of Theoſophifts [r], and who, placing little 
confidence in the deciſions of human teaſon, or the ef- 
forts of ſpeculation, attributed all to divine illuminatio 
and repeated experience. Rh | 
IX. This revolution in philoſophy and literature, to- The method 
gether with the ſpirit of emulation that animated the 5 ronghg 
different ſes or claſſes into which the learned men of an- 
this age were divided, produeed many happy effects of 
various kinds. It, in 4 more particular manner; brought 
into diſrepute, though it could not at once utterly era- 
dicate, that intricate, barbarous, and inſipid method of 
teaching theology, that had univerſally prevailed hitherto 
in all the ſchools and pulpits of Chriſtendom. The 
facred writings, which, in the preceding ages, had been 
either entirely neglected, or very abſurdly explained, 
were now much more conſulted and reſpected in the de- 
bates and writings of the Chriſtian doctors than they 
had formerly been; the ſenſe and language of the in- 
ſpired writers were more carefully ſtudied and more ac- 
curately unfolded; the doctrines and precepts of religion 
taught with more method, connexion, and perſpicuity; 
and that dry, barren, and unaffecting language, which 


a! The principal merit of PARAcEL Sus conſiſted in in- 
venting, or at leaſt reſtoring from oblivion and darkneſs, the im- 
portant ſcience of Chemiſtry, giving it a regular form, reducing it 
into a connected ſyſtem, and applying it moſt ſuceeſsfully to the art 
of healing, which was the peculiar profeſſion of this philoſopher, 
whoſe friends and enemies Ok drawn him in the falſeſt colours. 
His application to the ſtudy of Magic, which he treats: of in the 
tenth volume of his works, under the denomination of the Sagacious 
Philoſophy, is a circumſtance diſhonourable to his memory, and no- 
thing can diſcover a more total abſence of common ſenſe and reaſon 
than his diſcourſes on that ſubjet. As to his philoſophical ſyſtem, 
it is ſo obſcure” and ſo contradictory, that we ſhall not pretend to 
delineate it here. 

[7] See, for an ample account of the lives, tranſactions, and 
tory of theſe philolophers, BRUCKER'S Hiſtoria Critica Phi- 
it, * . 5 1 
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The State of LEARNING and PHIL OSD Hr. 
the ancient ſchoolmen affected ſo much in their theolo- 


n 

gical compoſitions, was wholly exploded by the wiſer WM t 

part of the divines of this century. It muſt not how- 7 

ever be imagined, that this reformation of the ſchools WM 2! 

was ſo perfect, as to leave no new improvements to be Wl 5 

made in ſucceeding ages; this; indeed; was far from be- d 
ing the caſe. Much imperfection. yet remained in the WM ti 

method of treating theology; and many things, which Wl i 

| had great need of a correcting hand, were left untouched. l 
It would, nevertheleſs, be either an inſtance of ingrati- th 


And the ge- 
nius and 
ſpirit of the 
Chriſtian | 
religion bet- 
ter explain 
ed. 


and preciſion, and drawn, like truth, from an abyſs in 


But it may nevertheleſs be affirmed, that the Chriſtian 


duties and obligations of thoſe that profeſs it, than were 


is true, the influence of error was far from being to- 


muſt indeed be confeſſed, that a variety of circumſtances 


tude, or a mark of great ignorance, to deny this age the 
honour of having begun what was afterwards more hap- | 
pily finiſhed, and of having laid the foundations of that } 
ſtriking ſuperiority, which the divines of ſucceeding ages 
obtained over thoſe of ancient time. 
X. Nor did the improvements, which have been now 
mentioned, as proceeding from the reſtoration of letters WM 
and philoſophy, extend only to the method of conveying | 
theological inſtruction, but purified moreover the ſcience | 


of theology itſelf. For the true nature, genius, and 


deſign of the Chriſtian religion, which even the moſt | 
learned and pious doctors of antiquity had but imper- | 
fetly comprehended, were now unfolded with evidence 


which they had hitherto lain too much concealed. It 


tolly ſuppreſſed; and many falſe and abſurd doctrines are 
ſtill maintained and propagated in the Chriſtian world. 


ſocieties, whoſe errors, at this day, are the moſt numer- 
ous and extravagant, have much leſs abſurd and perverſe 
notions of the nature and deſign of the goſpel, and the 


entertained by thoſe doCtors of antiquity, who ruled the 
church with an abſolute authority, and were conſidered 
as the chief oracles of theology. It may farther be ob- 
ſerved, that the reformation contributed much to ſoften} 
and civilize the manners of many nations, who, before 
that happy period, were ſunk in the moſt ſavage ſtupidit), 
and carried the moſt rude and unſociable aſpect: 1 


combined to produce that lenity of character, ou 
| a milde, 


The State of LEARNING and PHILOSOPHY. 


milder temperature of manners, maxims, and actions, 
that diſcovered themſelves gradually, and increaſed, from 
liy to day, in the greateſt part of the European nations 
ifter the period that LUTHER rendered ſo famous. It 
jsnevertheleſs evident, beyond all contradiction, that the 
liſputes concerning religion, and the accurate and ra- 
tonal inquiries into the doctrines and duties of Chriſti- 
mity, to which theſe diſputes gave rife, had a great ten- 
dency to eradicate out of the minds of men that ferocity 
that had been ſo long nouriſbed by the barbarous ſug- 
xſtions of unmanly ſuperſtition. It is alſo certain, that 
at the very dawn of this happy revolution in the ſtate of 
Chriſtianity, and even before its ſalutary effects were 
manifeſted 1n all their extent, pure religion had many 
fncere and fervent votaries, though they were concealed 
from public view by the multitudes of fanatics, with 
which they were ſurrounded on all ſides. 
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- biſhops within the precincts of Rome; fifty are miniſters 


by the choſen members of the Roman clergy, who bear 
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SECTION III. 


of the church is, at this time, elected to his high office 


Tbe PARTICULAR HISTORY He CHURcRH. Ml * 
| = 2 
— — - — — fl 
| FART HL 8 
The HISTORY of the AN cIENT CRHURcRHI8S. ; 
. in — 8 A 0 
+ CHAPTER k 
The HISTORY of the ROMAN or Latin Crurcn, 
Is HE Roman or Latin church is a ſyſtemof Ml 
government, whoſe juriſdiction extends to 2 
great part of the known world, though its . 
authority has been circumſcribed within narrower limits . 
ſince the happy revolution that, in many places, delivered WI ' 
Chriſtianity from the yoke of ſuperſtition and ſpiritual 
tyranny. This ſyſtem of eccleſiaſtical policy, extenſive | 
as it is, is under the direction of the biſhop of Rem: Ml : 
alone, who, by virtue of a fort of hereditary ſucceſſun, Ml * 
claims the authority, prerogatives, and rights of St. 
PETER, the ſuppeſed prince of the apoſtles, and gives | 
himſelt out for the ſupreme head of the univerſal church, 
the vice-gerent of Chriſt upon earth. This lordly ruler | | 


the ancient denomination of cardinals. Of theſe, ix are | 


of the Roman churches, and are called prięſis or preſpy- 
ters; and fourteen are inſpectors of the hoſpitals and 
charity-houſes, and are called deacons, Theſe cardinals, | 
while the papal chair is vacant, and they are employed in 
the choice of a ſucceſſor to the deceaſed pontif, are ſhut 
up and cloſely confined in a certain ſort of priſon, called | 

; the 
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the Canclave, that they may thus be engaged to bring this 
lifcult matter to a ſpeedy concluſion. No perſon, that 
s not an Italian by birth, and has not already obtained 
z place in the college of cardinals, is capable of being 
raiſed to the head of the church; nor have all the Italian 
cardinals the privilege of aſpiring to this high office [a]. 
Some are rendered incapable of filling the papal chair by 
the place of their birth, others by their manner of life, 
and a few by other reaſons of a more incidental na- 
ture [5]. It is alſo to be obſerved, that the emperor and 


the kings of France and Spain have acquired, whether 


expreſly by ſtipulation, or imperceptibly through cuſtom, 
the privilege of excluding from the number of the can- 
didates for this high office ſuch as they think proper to 
oppoſe or diſlike. Hence it often happens, that, in the 
numerous college of cardinals, a very ſmall number are 
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permitted, upon a vacancy, to aſpire at the papacy ; the 


greateſt part being generally prevented, by their birth, 


political intrigues, from flattering themſelves with the 


la] See jo. FRI D. Max ERI Commentarius de Electioue Pont if. 
Romani, publiſhed in 4to at 1 20 in the year 1691. The cere- 


monial obſerved in the election and inallation is amply deſcribed by | 


MEusCHENIUS, in a work publiſhed at Francfort in the year 1732, 
under the following title: Ceremoniale Electionis et Coronationis 
Pontiſicis Romani. 1 | . 

] The great obſtacle that prevents ſeveral cardinals from 
airing at the pontificate, is what they call at Rome, il peccato ori- 
ginale, or original fin. This mark of excluſion belongs to thoſe 
who are born ſubjects of ſome crown, or republic, which 1s not 
within the bounds of Italy, or which are upon a footing of jealouſy 
with the court of Rome. Thoſe alſo, who were made cardinals by 
tie nomination of the kings of France or Spain, or their adherents, 
are alſo included in this imputation of original fin, which excludes 
from the papal chair. The accidental circumſtances that exclude 
certain cardinals from the pontificate, are their being born princes or 
independent ſovereigns, or, their declaring themſelves openly in fa- 


rour of certain courts, or, their family's being too numerous, or, 


their morals being irregular. Even youth and a good complexion 
and figure are conſidered as obſtacles. But all theſe maxims and 
Tules vary and change according to the inconſtant and precarious 
pulſe of policy and faction. 2 1 

For an account of the different methods of electing the pope, 
whether by compromiſe, inſpiration, ſcrutiny, or acceſs (by which 
latter is meant a ſecond election employed when the other methods 
He ; ſee AYMON, Tableau de la Cour de Rome, edit. ade, p. 40. 
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The Hiſtory of the Roman or Latin Church, 


cleſiaſtical power and dominion. 7 

II. It muſt not be imagined, that the perſonal power 
and authority of the Roman pontif are circumſcribed by 
no limits; fince it is well known, that, in all his de. 
ciſions relating to the government of the church, he 
previouſly conſults the brethren, 1. e. the cardinals, who 
compoſe his miniſtry or privy council, Nay more, in 
matters of religious controverſy and doctrine, he is 
obliged to aſk the advice and opinion of eminent divines, [ 
in order to ſecure his pretended infallibility from the ſug- 
geſtions of error. Beſides this, all matters, that are not 
of the higheſt moment and importance, are divided, ac- 


_ cording to their reſpective nature, into certain claſſes, ; 


and left to the management of certain colleges, called 
Congregations [e], in every one of which, one or more 


fc] Theſe congregations are as follow: I. The congregation | 
of the Pope, inſtituted firſt by SixTUs V, to prepare the matters that | 
were to be brought before the confiftory, at which the pontif is al- 
ways preſent. Hence this is called the confiflorial congregation, and, | 
in it are treated all affairs relative to the erection of biſhoprics and 
cathedral churches, the reunion or ſuppreſſion of epiſcopal ſees, the 
alienation of church goods, and the taxes and annates that are im- 
poſed upon all benefices in the pope's giving. The cardinal-dean | 
preſides in this aſſembly. II. The congregation of the Inquiſition, or 
(as it is otherwiſe called) of the Holy Office, inftituted by Paul III, 
which takes cognizance of hereſies, apoſtacy, magic, and profane 
writings, which aſſemble thrice in the week, and every Thurſday in 
preſence of the pope, who preſides in it. The office of grand inqui- 


. ſitor, which encroached upon the prerogatives of the pontif, has been 


long ſuppreſſed, or rather diftributed among the cardinals, who be- 
long to this congregation, and whoſe deciſions come under the ſu- 
preme cognizance of his Holineſs. III. The congregation for tht 
propagation of the Roman-catholic Faith, founded under the ponti- 
ficate of GREGORY XV, compoſed of eighteen cardinals, one of the 
fecretaries of ſtate, a protonotary, a ſecretary of the inquiſition, and | 
other members of leſs rank. Here it is, that the deliberations are 
earried on, which relate to the extirpation of hereſy, the appoint- 


ment of miſfionaries, Sc. This congregation has built a moſt beau- 
tiful and magnificent palace in one of the moſt agreeable fituations 


that could be choſen at Rome, where proſelytes to popery from fo- 
reign countries are lodged and nouriſhed gratis, in a manner futts- 
ble to their rank and condition, and inftructed in thoſe branches of 
knowledge to which the bent of their genius points. The prelates, 
curates, and vicars alſo, who are obliged, without any fault of then, 
10 abandon the places of their reſidence, are entertained charitablſ 
in this noble edifice in a manner proportioned to their ſtation in the 
church. IV. The congregalion deſigiied tu explain the K of r 
| | cardina 
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cardinals preſide [4], The deciſions of theſe ſocieties C E * 2 
XVI. 
auncilof Trent. V. The congregation of the Index, whoſe principal Sz f. III. 
buſineſs is to examine manuſcripts and books that are deſigned for PARA T I. 
publication, to decide whether the people may be permitte 10 reag. ———— 
them, to correct thoſe books whoſe errors are not numerous, and 
which contain uſeful and falutary truths, to condemn thoſe whoſe 
principles are heretical and pernicious, and to grant the peculiar 
privilege of peruſing heretical books to certain perſons. This con- 
gregation, which is ſometimes held in the preſence of the pope, but 
generally in the palace of the cardinal-preſident, has a more exten- 
five juriſdiftion than that of the inquiſition, as it not only takes 
cognizance of thoſe books that contain doctrines contrary to the 
Roman-catholic faith, but of thoſe alſo that concern the duties of 
morality, the diſcipline of the church, and the intereſts of ſociety. 
Its name is derived from the alphabetical Tables, or Indexes, of here- 
tical books and authors, which have been compoſed by its appoint- 
ment. VI. The congregation for maintaining the rights and immu- 
nies of the Clergy, and of the Knights of Malta. This congregation 
was formed by URBAN VIII, to decide the diſputes and remove the 
difficulties and inconveniencies, that aroſe from the trials of eccle- 
ſiaſtics, before princes, or other lay-judges. VII. The congregation 
relating to the Biſhops and regular Clergy, inſtituted by Six us V, to 
decide the debates which ariſe between the biſhops and their dioceſans, 
aud to compoſe the differences that happen ſo frequently among the 
Monaſtic orders. VIII. The congregation, appointed by GRE- 
CORY XIV, for examining into the capacity and learning of the 
biſhops: IX. Another for inquiring into their lives and morals : 
X. A third for obliging them to reſide in their dioceſes, or to diſ- 
penſe them from that obligation. XI. The congregation for * 
trelſing monaſteries, i. e. ſuch whoſe revenues are exhauſted, and who 
thereby become a charge upon the public. XII. The congregation of 
the Apoſtolic Viſitation, which names the viſitors, who perform the 
duties and viſitations of the churches and convents within the diſ- 
tit of Rome, to which the pope is obliged as archbiſhop of that city. 
XIII. The congregation of Relicks, deſigned to examine the marks 
and to augment the number of thoſe inſtruments of ſuperitition, 
XIV. The congregation of Indulgences, deſigned to examine the caſe 
of thoſe who have recourſe to this method of quieting the conſcience, 
XV. The congregation of Rites, which Sixr us V appointed to regu- 
late and invent the religious ceremonies, that are to be oblerved in 
the worſhip of each new ſaint, that is added to the Kalendar. 
Theſe are the congregations of cardinals, ſet apart for adminiſtring 
the ſpiritual affairs of the church; and they are undoubtedly, in 
ſome reſpects, a check upon the power of the pontif, enormous as it 
may be, There are ſix more, which relate to the temporal govern- 
ment of the papal territories. In theſe congregations, where the 
pope is never preſent, all things are tranſacted, which relate to the 
execution of publie juſtice in civil or eriminal matters, the levying of 
taxes, the providing the cities and provinces with good governors, the 
relieving thoſe who are unjuſtly oppreſſed by ſubordinate magiſtrates, 
the coinage, the care of the rivers, aquæducts, bridges, roads, 
churches, and public edifices. | 
of The court of Rome is very particularly and accurately de- 
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Debates ariſe 
concerning 
the power 
of the Ro- 
man pontif. 


perſons are little acquainted with the nature and limits 


to the extent of his authority and juriſdiction. Hence it 


entitled, Tableau de la Cour de 


without the Knowledge, and ſometimes againſt che wil! and conſent, 


The Hiſtory of the Roman or Latin Church, 
are generally approved of by the Roman pontif, who has 
not a right, without alledging the moſt weighty and evi- 
dent reaſons, to reverſe what they pronounce to be juſt 
and expedient, This form of eccleſiaſtical government 
is, doubtleſs, a check to the authority of the pope; and 
hence it is, that many things are tranſacted at Rome in a 
manner, that is in direct oppoſition to the ſentiments of 
its ſpiritual ruler. This may ſerve to ſhew us, that thoſe 


of the papal hierarchy, who pretend, that all the iniqui- 
tous proceedings of the court of Rome, the calamities it 
has occaſioned, the contentions, rebellions, and tumults 
it has excited, are to be entirely and wholly laid to the 


charge of the Roman pontif [e]. 


HI. The power of the Roman pontif hath excited de- 
bates even among thoſe that are under the papal hierar- 
chy ; and the ſpiritual ſubjects of this, pretended, head 
of the church, are very far from being agreed with reſpect 


happens, that this authority and dominion are not the 
ſame in all places, having a larger ſcope in ſome provin- 
ces, and being reduced within narrower bounds in others. 
If, indeed, we conſider only the pretenſions of the pontif, 
then we ſhall find that his power is unlimited and ſu- 
preme ; for there are no prerogatives, that can flatter 


ſcribed by AYMON (who had been, before his converſion to the 
proteſtant religion, domeſtic chaplain to INNOCENT XI) in a book, 

Van of which the firſt edition was 
ubliſhed at the Hague in 8vo, in the year 1707, and the ſecond in 
3726.—See allo Relation de la Cour de Rome, et des Ceremonies qui 
Sy obſervent, which father LaBAT has tranſlated into Fiench, from 
the Italian of JEROM LIMADORO, and ſubjoined to his Voyages et 
Eſpagne et Italie, tom. viii. p. 105.—Por an account of the Roman 
congregations, Sc. ſee DoROTRH. AsSCIAN. De Montibus Pietalis 
Romans, p. 510. as allo HUNOLD. PLETTENBERG, Notitia Tri- 
bunal. et Cengregat. Curiæ Romane, Hilde/ie, in $vo, 1693. 

[e] Hence ariſes that important diſtin&ion, frequently employed 
by the French and other nations in their debates with the Roman 
pontif, I mean, the diſtinction between the Pope of Rome and the 
Court of Rome. The latter is often loaded with the bittereſt re. 

roaches and the heavieſt accuſations, while the former is tpared, and 
in ſome meaſure excuſed. Nor is this dittinction by any wean 
groundicts; fince the cardinals and congregations, whoſe rights and 
privileges are held facred, undertake and execute many projects 


of the Roman poptil, | er 
ambition, 
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ambition, Which he does not claim for himſelf and his 
court. He not only pretends, that the whole power and 
majeſty of the church reſide in his perſon, and are tranſ- 
mitted, in certain portions, from him to the inferior 
biſhops, but moreover aſſerts the abſolute infallibility of 
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lordly tribunal. Theſe arrogant pretenſions are, how- 
ever, oppoſed by many, and chiefly by the French nation, 
which expreſly maintains, that every biſhop receives im- 
mediately from Chriſt himſelf a portion of that ſpiritual 
power which is imparted to the church ; that the col- 
lective ſum, or whole of this power, is lodged in the 
collective body of its paſtors, or, which is the ſame thing, 
in a general council, lawfully aſſembled; and that the 
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church, is liable to error. This complicated and im- 
portant controverſy may, be eaſily brought within nar- 
rower bounds, and may be reduced to the following plain 
queſtion : viz. Is the Roman pontif, properly ſpeaking, the 
LAWGIVER of the church, or, is he no more than the GUAR- 
DIAN and DEPOSITARY of the Jaws enacted by Chrift and by 
the church? There is no proſpect of ſeeing this queſtion 
decided, nor the debates terminated to which it has 
given riſe ; ſince the contending parties are not even 


portant controverſy [F]. Some great revolution can 
only effect the deciſion of this matter. 

IV. The church of Rome loſt much of its ancient 
ſplendor and majeſty, as ſoon as LUTHER, and the other 
luminaries of- the reformation, had exhibited to the view 
of the European nations the Chriſtian religion reſtored, 
at leaſt, to a conſiderable part of its native purity, and 
delivered from many of the ſuperſtitions, under which it 


J] The arguments, employed by the creatures of the Roman 
pontif in defence of his unlimited authority, may be ſeen in BEL- 
LARMINE and other writers, of which an enormous collection has 
been made by ROCCABERT1; and, what is not a little extraor- 


of the pope's pretenſions, in a book publiſhed at Luxemburg, in the 
Jer 1724, Sur [ Autorite et | Infallibilite des Papes. The ſentiments 
of the Gallican church, and the arguments by which it oppoſes the 
retenſions of Rome, may be ſeen in the writings of RICHER and 


AUNOY, | 
Ee 4 had 


pontif, conſidered perſonally, and as diſtin from the 


agreed about the proper and lawful judge of this im- 
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all deciſions and decrees that he pronounces from his 


The decleny 
fan of the 
church of 
Rome, 


dnary, a French writer, named PET1TDIDIER, appeared in defence 
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CEN x. had Jain ſo long disfigured. Among the moſt opulent 
| : . ſtates of Europe, ſeveral withdrew entirely from the juriſ- 
p is » 1 diction of Rome; in others, certain provinces threw off 
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9 — the yoke of papal] tyranny; and, upon the whole, this 
| defection produced a ſtriking diminution, both of the 
wealth and power of the Roman pontifs. It muſt alſo 
be obſerved, that even the kings, princes, and ſovereign | 
ſtates, who adhered to the religion of Rome, yet changed 
their ſentiments with reſpect to the claims and preten- 
ſions of its biſhop. If they were not perſuaded by the 
writings of the proteſtants to renounce the ſuperſtitions 
of popery, yet they received moſt uſeful inſtruction from 
them in other matters of very great moment. The 
drew from theſe writings important diſcoveries of the 
groundleſs claims and unlawful uſurpations of the Roman 
pontifs, and came, at length, to perceive, that, if the 
juriſdiction and authority of Rome continued the ſame |} 
that it was before the riſe of LUTHER, the rights of 
temporal princes and the majeſty of civil government | 
would, ſooner or later, be abſorbed in the gulph of papal 
avarice and ambition. Hence it was, that moſt of the 
ſovereign ſtates of Europe, partly by ſecret and prudent | 
meaſures, partly by public negociatians and remonſtran- 
ces, ſet bounds to the daring ambition of Rome, which 
aimed at nothing leſs than univerſal dominion both in | 
eccleſiaſtical and civil affairs; nor did the Roman pontif | 
think it either ſafe or expedient to have recourſe to the 
ancient arms of the church, war and excommunication, in 
order to repel theſe attacks upon his authority. Even | 
thoſe very kingdoms, who acknowledge the Roman pontif |} 
as the Jawgiver of the church, and an infallible guide, 
confine, nevertheleſs, his power of enaCting laws within 
narrow limits. | 


The me- V. In this declining ſtate of their affairs, it was na- 
3 tural for the humbled pontifs to look about for ſome 
ine Roman method of repairing their loſſes; and, for this purpoſe, 
pontis to they exerted much more zeal and induſtry, than had been | 
lo. ſhewn by their predeceſſors, in extending the limits of | 
loſſes. ſhewn by their predeceſſors, in extending the lim 
Minors their ſpiritual dominion beyond Europe, and left no 
mm means unemployed of gaining proſelytes and adherents | 

in the Indies, both among the Pagan nations and the 

Chriſtian ſets. The Jeſuits, as we have already had | 


occaſion 
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xcaſion to obſerve, were the firſt miſſionaries that were C E N r. 

ent for this purpoſe into theſe diſtant parts of the world; 3 

but able men, ſelected out of the other Monaſtic orders, p + . 

were afterwards employed in this arduous undertaking. — 

if, however, we except the exploits of Francis XA- 
nen, and his companions in India, China, and Japan, of 
which notice has been taken above, there were no great 
matters effected in this century ; as, generally ſpeaking, 
the perſons, who were ſet apart to execute this grand 
project, were not as yet endowed with that experience 
and dexterity that it neceſſarily required, and ſet about 
the work with more zeal than prudence and know- 
dee. W PS 
| The Portugueſe had, in the preceding century, opened 
a paſſage into the country of the Abyflinians, who pro- 
feſſed the doctrine, and obſerved the religious rites, of 
the Monophyſites; and this offered a favourable occaſion 
of reducing this people under the papal yoke. Accord- 
ingly, JOHN BERMUDES was ſent into Ethiopia for this 
purpoſe; and, that he might appear with a certain de- 
gree of dignity, he was cloathed with the title *of Pa- 
triarch of the Abyſſmians, The ſame important commiſſion 
was afterwards given to I6NAT1Us LoyoLa, and the 
companions of his labours [g]; and, at their firſt ſettin 
out, ſeveral circumſtances, and particularly a war with a 
neighbouring prince, which the Abyſſinian monarch was 
deſirous of terminating by the powerful ſuccours of the 
Portugueſe, ſeemed to promiſe them a ſucceſsful and 
happy miniſtry. But the event did not anſwer this fond 
expectation; and, in ſome time, it appeared plainly, that 
the Abyſſinians ſtood too firm in the faith of their an- 
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ceſtors to be eaſily engaged to abandon and forſake it; 

WM © that, towards the concluſion of this century, the 
- WH fſuits had almoſt loſt all hopes of ſucceeding in their || 
; | attempts [þ]. | | Oo 1 ohh 
= IF fg] It is certainly by miſtake that Dr. Mos HEIM mentions 1 
n | OYOLA, as having made a voyage into Aby//inza. Jeſuits were | 
f 1 ſent, at different periods, to that country, and with little ſucceſs; 
5 ut their founder was never there in perſoon. 
| [5] See LUDOLFI Hiſtor. Aethiopica et Comm.—GEDDEs, Church 
8 Hiſtory of Ethiopia, p. 120.—LR GRAND, Diſſertation de la Con- 
e verſion des Abyſſins, which is to be found in the ſecond volume of 
d 


the Voyage Hiftorique d Abyſſinie du R. P. JEROME LOBO, p. 13.— 
{4 Choze, Hiftoire du Chriſtianiſine en Etbiopie, livr. ii. p. 90. 
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VI. The Egyptians, or Copts, who were cloſely connea.. | 
ed with the Abyflinians in their religious ſentiments, and 
alſo in their external forms of worſhip, became next the 
objects of Rome's ambitious zeal ; and, in the year 1 562, 1 
CHRISTOPHER RODERIC, a Jeſuit of note, was ſent, by | 
the expreſs order of pope Pius IV, to propagate the cauſe 
of popery among that people. This eccleſiaſtic, not- 
withſtanding the rich preſents and ſubtle arguments, by 
which he attempted to change the ſentiments and ſhake | 
the conſtancy of GABRIEL [i], who was at that time 
patriarch of Alexandria, returned to Rome with no other 
effect of his embaſſy than fair words, and a few compli- | 
ments [4]. It is however true, that, towards the con- 
cluſion of this century, and during the pontificate of | 
CLEMENT VIII, an embaſſy from another patriarch of } 
Alexandria, whoſe name was alſo GABRIEL, appeared at | 


Rome, and was conſidered as a ſubject of triumph and 


boaſting by the creatures of the pope [I]. But the more 
candid and ſenſible, even among the Roman-catholics, | 
looked upon this embaſſy, and not without reaſon, as a } 


ſtratagem of the Jeſuits, to perſuade the Abyflinians 


(who were ſo prone to follow the example of their bre- 


thren of Alexandria) to join themſelves to the communion 


of Rome, and to ſubmit to the authority and juriſdiction 
of its pontif (n]. It is at leaſt certain, that, after this 


I [i] FRANC. SACHINI Hiftor. Societat. Jeſu, part II. lib. v;=» | 


EUSEB. RENAUD, Hiſtoria Patriarchar. Alexandrin. p. 611.—Hif. 
de la Compagnie de Feſus, tom. iii. p. 314. 


del] This patnarch offered to ſend one of his biſhops to the | 


council of Trent, in order to get rid of the importunity of theſe 


Jeſuits 3 but he refuſed, poſitively, the ſending any of his young 
| tudents to be educated among their order, and declared plainly, that | 


he owed no obedience nor ſubmiſſion to the biſhop of Rome, who 
had no more dignity nor authority than any other biſhop, except 


within the bounds of his own dioceſe. See Hiftoire des Religieux l 


la Cempagn. de Jeſus, tom. ii. p. 322. 324. 


J] The tranſaQtions of this embaſſy, adorned with an ample and 
pompous Preface, are ſubjoined to the ſixth volume of the Annal. 


£cci. of Ba RON Ius, p. 707. edit. Antwerp. 4 


n] RENAUDOT, in his Ha. Patriarch. Alexandrin. p. 611, 


612. endeavours to maintain the credit and importance of this em- 


baſtv, of which BARON Tus has given ſuch a pompous account. He 


is however much miſtaken when he afferts, that Father SIMON, | 


rely ing upon the fallacious teſtimony of GEORGE DOUZA, was the 


only perlon that ever conſidered this embally as a ſtratagem; ſince it 


ſolemn 
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he ſmalleſt token of à propenſity in the Copts to embrace 
he doctrine or diſcipline of Rome. _ 

Many years before this period, a conſiderable ſect of 
he Armenians had been accuſtomed to treat the Roman 
dontif with particular marks of veneration and reſpect, 
without departing, however, from the religious doctrine, 
liſcipline, or worſhip of their anceſtors, Of this a far- 
ter account ſhall be given in the Hiſtory of the Eaftern 
Churches; it may, nevertheleſs, be proper to obſerve 
here, that the attachment of this ſect to the biſhop of 


tf conſiderably multiplied, by the zeal of SERAPION, an 
opulent man, who was entirely devoted to the court of 
Rime, and who, by engaging himſelf to diſcharge the 


the year 1593, the title and dignity of Patriarch, though 
there were already two patriarchs at the head of the 
Armenian church. He did not, however, enjoy this 


into exile by the Perſian monarch, at the defire of thoſe 
Armenians who adhered to the eccleſiaſtical diſcipline of 


the Romans ſubſided all of a ſudden, and their hopes 
vaniſhed [u]. 

VII. The ambitious views of the Roman pontifs 
ſowed the peſtilential ſeeds of animoſity and diſcord 
among all the eaſtern churches ; and the Neſtorian 
Chriſtians, who are alſo known by the denomination of 
Chaldeans, felt early the effects of their imperious coun- 
ſels. In the year 1551, a warm diſpute aroſe among that 
people, about the creation of a new patriarch, SIMEON 
BARMAMAS being propoſed by one party, and SULAKA 
earneſtly deſired by the other, The latter, to ſupport 
is pretenſions the more effectually, repaired to Rome, 


Julius III, whoſe juriſdiction he had acknowledged, and 


3 evident, that THOMAS A JESU, in the ſixth book of his treatiſe 
De converſione omnium gentium procyranda, has conſidered it in the 
ame light, as well as feveral other writers. See GEDDES, Church- 
Hor) of Ethiopia, p. 231, 232. . „ 

{n] See Nouveau Memoires des Miſſions de la Compagnie de Jeſus 
aus le Levant, tom, iii. p.132, 132. 1 
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ſlemn embaſſy, we do not find in the records of hiſtory CENT, 
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debts under which the Armenians groaned, obtained, in 


dienity long; for, ſoon after his promotion, he was ſent 


their anceſtors; and thus the boaſting and exultation of 


and was conſecrated patriarch, in the year 1553, by pope 


ta 
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ume was greatly encreaſed, and the votaries of the pon- 


Neftorians, 
and Indians, 
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the Chriſtians of St. Thomas, who inhabited the mari- | 


acknowledge the pope's ſupreme juriſdiction ; againſt 
| Þoth of which acts they had always expreſſed the utmoſt 


' 


* The Hiſtory of the Roman or Latin Church, 


miſſion and obedience. Julius gave the name Joyy | 
to the new Chaldean patriarch, and, upon his return t 
his own country, ſent with him ſeveral perſons, ſkilled in 
the Syriac language, to afliſt him in eſtabliſhing and ex- 
tending the papal empire among the Neſtorians. From 
this time that unhappy people were divided into two 
faCtians, and were often involved in the greateſt dangers | 
and difficulties by the jarring ſentiments and perpetual } 
uarrels of their patriarchs [o]. Fs | 
The Neſtorians, or, as they are more commonly called, | 


time coaſts of India, ſuffered much from the methods 
employed by the Portugueſe to engage them to embrace 
the doctrine and diſcipline of the church of Rome, and | 
to abandon the religion of their anceſtors, which was | 
much more ſimple, and infinitely leſs abſurd [p]. The | 
finiſhing ſtroke was put tq the violence and brutality of | 
theſe attempts, by Don ALEx1is DE MENEZES, biſhop of | 
Goa, who, about the concluſion of this century, calling | 
the Jeſuits to his aſſiſtance, obliged this unhappy and 
reluctant people to embrace the religion of Rome, and to 


abhorrence. Theſe violent counſels and arrogant pro- 
ceedings of MEN EZ ES, and his aſſociates, were con- 
demned by ſuch of the Roman- catholics as were moſt re- 
markable for their equity and wiſdom []. 
VIII. The greateſt part of the firſt legates and miſ- 
ſionaries of the court of Rome treated with much ſeve- 
rity and injuſtice the Chriſtians wham they were deſirous 
of gaining over to their communion. For they did not 


co] Jos. Siu. AssEMANMI Bibliotheca Oriental. Clementim- 
Vaticana, tom. iii, part II. p. 164. See the Hiftory of the Eafters 

Church, in the following chapter of this hiſtory. 

D [þ] For an account of the doctrines and warſhip of theſe, 
and the other eaſtern Chriſtians, ſee the following Chapter ;—As allo 
two learned books of Monſieur La CRO ZE, the one entitled, Hifor! 
du 8 des Indes; and the other, Hiftoire du Cbhriſtianiſui 
en Ethiopie. | TER 

[7] See La CrRoze, Hiſtoire du Chriftianiſme aux Indes, livr, i. 
p- 88, &c. in which there is an ample account of the Chriſtians of . 
THoMas, and of the rough methods employed by MENEZES © 
gain them over to the church of Rome. | A 


1 only 
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only require that theſe Chriſtians ſhould renounce the G E N T. 

articular opinions that ſeparated them from the Greek XVI. 

and Latin churches, and that they ſhould acknowledge ang 

the Roman pontif as CHRIsT's ſole. vice-gerent upon 

earth : their demands went ftill farther; they oppoſed 

many of the opinions of this people, ſome of which 

were at leaſt worthy of toleration, and others highly 

zoreeable to the dictates. both of reaſon and ſcripture 

they inſiſted upon the ſuppreſſion and abolition of ſe- 

yeral cuſtoms, rites, and inſtitutions, which had been 

handed down to them from their anceſtors, and which 

were perfectly innocent in their nature and tendency 

in a word, they would be ſatisfied with nothing leſs than 

an entire and minute conformity of the religious rites 

and opinions of this people, with the doctrine and wor- 

ſhip of the church of Rome. The papal court, however, 

rendered wiſe by experience, perceived at length that 

this manner of proceeding was highly imprudent, and 

every way improper to extend the limits of the papal em- 

pire in the Eaſt. It was therefore determined to treat 

with more artifice and moderation a matter of ſuch mo- 

ment and importance, and the miſſionaries were, con- 

ſequently, ordered to change the plan of their opera- 

tions, and confine their views to the two following 

points: to wit, the ſubjection of theſe Chriſtians to the 

juriſdiction of the Roman pontif, and their renouncing, 

or at leaſt profeſſing to renounce, the opinions that had 

been condemned in the general councils of the church. 

In all other matters, the Roman envoys were commanded 

to uſe a perfect toleration, and to let theſe people re- 

main unmoleſted in following the ſentiments and ob- 

ſerving the inſtitutions they had derived from their an- 

ceſtors. To give the greater credit and plauſibility to 

this new method of converſion, certain learned doctors 

of the church endeavoured to demonſtrate, that the re- 

lgious tenets of Rome, when explained according to the 

implicity of truth, and not by the ſubtilties and defini- 

tions of the ſchools, differed very little from the opinions 

received in the Greek and the other eaſtern churches, 

3, But this demonſtration was very far from being ſatis- 

St. Wi cory, and it diſcovered leſs of an ingenuous ſpirit, than 
a diſpoſition to gain proſelytes by all ſorts of means, and 
2 | at 
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CEN T, at all events. Be that as it may; the cauſe of Rome te- 
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ceived much more advantage from this plan of modera- 
tion than it had derived from the ſeverity of its former 
counſels; though much leſs than the authors of this re. 
conciling plan fondly expected. 5 

IX. While the Roman pontifs were uſing their utmoſt fl 
efforts to extend their dominion abroad, they did not 
neglect the means. that were proper to ſtrengthen and | 
maintain it at home. On the contrary, from the dawn 
of the reformation, they began to redouble their diligence | 
in defending the internal form and conſtitution of the 
church of Rome againſt the dexterity. and force of its ad- 
verſaries. They could, no more, have recourſe to the 
expedient of cry/ades, by which they had ſo often dimi- 
niſhed the power and influence of their enemies. The 
revolutions that had happened in the affairs of Rome, and | 
in the ſtate of Europe, rendered any ſuch method of ſub- | 
duing heretics, viſionary, and impracticable. Other | 
methods were, therefore, to be found out, and all the | 


| reſources of prudence Were to be exhauſted in ſu pport of | 


the inguiſition were reviſed and corrected in thoſe coun- | 
tries where that formidable court is permitted to exert | 
its dreadful power, Colleges and ſchools of learning | 
were erected in various places, in which the ſtudious 
youth were trained up, by perpetual exerciſe, in the art | 


of diſputing, that thus they might wield with more dex- | 


terity and ſucceſs the arms of controverſy againſt the 
enemies of Rome. The circulation of ſuch books as were 
ſuppoſed to have a pernicious tendency, was either en- 


tirely prevented, or at leaſt much obſtructed, by certain 


liſts, or indexes, compoſed by men of learning and ſaga- 


city, and publiſhed by authority, in which theſe books | 


were marked with a note of infamy, and their perulal | 
prohibited, though with certain reſtrictions. The pur- } 
ſuit of knowledge was earneftly recommended to the 
clergy, and honourable marks of diſtinction, as well as 
ample rewards, were beſtowed on thoſe, who made the 

moſt remarkable progreſs in the cultivation of letters. 
And, to enlarge no farther on this head, the youth, 1 
general, were more carefully inſtructed in the principles 


and precepts of their religion, than they had ak 
2 ; cell. 
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KX. The Monaſtic orders and religious ſocieties have Igpatius 


been always conſidered by the Roman pontifs as the ener; 
principal ſupport of their authority and dominion. It is che erder 


chiefly by them that they rule the church, maintain their called Je- 
influence on the minds of the people, and augment the ſuits. 
number of their votaries. And, indeed, various cauſes 
contribute to render the connexion between the pontif 
and theſe religious communities much more intimate, 
than that which ſubſiſts between him and the other 
clergy, of whatever rank or order we may ſuppoſe them 
to be. It was therefore judged neceſſary, when the ſuc- 
ceſs of LUTHER and the progreſs of the reformation had 
efaced ſuch a conſiderable part of the majeſty of Rome, 
to found ſome new religious fraternity, that ſhould, in a 
particular manner, be devoted to the intereſts of the 
Roman pontif, and the very expreſs end of whoſe in- 
ſtitution ſhould be to renew the vigour of a declining 
hierarchy, to heal the deep wound it had received, to 
preſerve thoſe parts of the papal dominions that remained 
yet entire, and to augment them by new acceſſions. 
This was ſo much the more neceſſary, as the two fa- 
mous Mendicant ſocieties [r], by whoſe miniſtry the 
popes had chiefly governed during many ages, and that 
with the greateſt ſucceſs and glory, had now loſt, on 
ſeveral accounts, a conſiderable part of their influence 
and authority, and were thereby leſs capable of ſerving 
the church with efficacy and vigour than they had for- 
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s merly been, What the pontif ſought for, in this de- 
es | | 
riy lr] Theſe two orders were the Franciſcans and the Domi- 


Iicans, 
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genius [a], who, after having paſſed through various | 


natic has been compoſed with equal truth and ingenuity, though } 


Vriter, who calls himſelf HERCULES RASLEL DE SELVE *. This 


nied that TENATIUS LOYOLA had either learning ſufficient to com- 


ings which bear his name. See Geppes, Miſcellaneous Tracis, 


The Hiſtory of the Roman or Latin Church. | 
clining ſtate of his affairs, was found in that famous and 
moſt powerful ſociety, which, deriving its title from the | 
name of JEsUs, were commdtily ealled Feſurts, while they 
were ſtyled by their enemies Loyolites, and ſometimes 1 
Tnighifts [s], from the Spaniſh name of their founder Ii]. 
This founder was I6NaTr1us LoyoLAa; a Spaniſh knight, | 
who, from an illiterate ſoldier, became an unparalleled | 
fanatic ; a fanatic, indeed, of a fertile and enterprizing | 


ſcenes of life; came to Rome, and, being there directed 
by the prudent counſels of perſons much wiſer than him- | 
ſelf, was rendered capable of inſtituting ſuch an order | 
as the ſtate of the church at that time eſſentially re- 


(] The Spaniſh name of the founder of the order of Jeſuits 
was Don In1Go DE GU SscoA. | | 3 

[t] The writers who have given the moſt particular and cireum- 
ſtantial accounts of the order of the Jeſuits, are enumerated by 
CHRISTOPH. AUG. SAE1G. in his Hiftoria Augufl. Confeſſions; | 
tom. ii. p. 73. RED OT 0 SR. 5 

[4] Many Jeſuits have written the life of this extraordinary man; 
but the greateſt part of theſe biographers ſeem more intent on ad- 
yancing the glory of their founder, than ſollicitous about the trutn 
and fidelity of their relations; and hence the moſt common events 
and the moſt trivial actions that concern IGNAT1vUs are converted 
into prodigies and miracles. The hiſtory of this enterprizing fa- 


ſeaſoned with a very large portion of wit and pleaſantry, by a French |} 


work, which is divided into two volumes, is entituled, Hiſtoire de 
P admirable Don Inigo de Guipuſcoa, Chevalier de la Vierge, et fonda | 
teur de la Monarchie des Inighiftet, and it has paſſed already through 
two editions at the Hague. TRL or of | 
L] Not only the proteſtants, but alſo a great number of the 
more learned and judicious Romar-catholics, have unanimouſly de- 


poſe the writings of which he is ſaid to be the author, or genius 
enough to form the ſociety of which he is conſidered as the fountler: 
They maintain, on the contrary, that he was no more than a flexible 
inſtrument, in the hands of able andjingenious men, who made ule of 
his fortitude and fanaticiſm to anſwer their purpoſes ; and that per- 
ſons much more learned than he were employed to compoſe the writ- 


vol. iii. p. 429.— The greateſt part of his works are ſuppoſed to have 
proceeded from the pen of his ſecretary JOHN DE PaLAXCO fe- 
a CROZE, Hiſtoire du Chriſtianiſine en Ethiopie, p. 55. 271. The 


This is a feigned name. The real author was Monſieur LE VII, 
an ingenious bookſeller, who lived formerly at the Hague, 1 
| | XI. The 
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XI. The Jeſuits hold a middle rank between the monks 
and the ſecular clerks, and, with reſpect to the nature of 
their inſtitute, approach nearer to the regular canons than 
to any other order. For though they reſemble the monks 
in this, that they live ſeparate from the multitude, and 
are bound by certain religious vows, yet they are exempt 
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from ſtated hours of worſhip, and other numerous and tion of the 
burthenſome ſervices, that lie heavy upon the Monaſtic Jeſuits. 


orders, that they may have more time to employ in the 
education of youth, in directing the conſciences of the 
faithful, in edifying the church by their pious and learn- 


ed productions, and in tranſacting other matters, that 


relate to the proſperity of the papal hierarchy. Their 
whole order is divided into three claſſes, The firſt com- 
prehends the profeſſed members, who live in what are 


called the profeſſed houſes ; the ſecond contains the ſcholars, 


who inſtruct the youth in the co/leges; and to the third 
belong the novices, who live in the houſes of probation [x]. 
The profeſſed members, beſides the three ordinary vows 


of poverty, chaſtity, and obedience, that are common to all 


the Monaſtic tribes, are obliged to take a fourth, by 
which they ſolemnly bind themſelves t go, without deli- 
tration or delay, wherever the pope ſhall think fit to. ſend 
them; they are alſo a kind of Mendicants, being without 
any fixed ſubſiſtence, and living upon the liberality of 
pious and well-diſpoſed people. The other Jeſuits, and 
more particularly the ſcholars, are poſſeſſed of large re- 
venues, and are obliged, in caſe of urgent neceſſity, to 
contribute to the ſupport of the profeſſed members. Theſe 
latter, who are few in number (conſidering the multi- 
tudes that belong to the other claſſes) are, generally 
peaking, men of prudence and learning, deeply ſkilled 


bnediftines affirm, that his book of Spiritual Exerciſes is copied 
liom the work of a Spaniſh Benedictine monk, whoſe name was 
cisupRos (fee La Vie de M. de la Croze, par JORDAN), and the 
loglitutions of the Society were probably the work of Lainzz and 
*aLMERON, two learned men, who were among its firſt members. 
dee Hiſtoire des Religieux de la Compagnie de Feſus, tom. i. p. 115. 
(x] Other writers add a fourth claſs, conſiſting of the Syiri- 


hl and Temporal Coadjutors, who aſſiſt the profeſſed members, and 


rm the ſame functions, without being bound by any more than 
e three /imple vows ; though, after a long and approved exerciſe of 


their employment, the Spiritual Coadjutors are admitted to the fourth | 


ſon, and thus become pro/efſed members, 
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all kinds of buſineſs from long experience added to their 
natural penetration and ſagacity; in a word, they are the 
true and perfect Jeſuits. The reſt have, indeed, the title, 
but are rather the companions and aſſiſtants of the Jeſuits, 
than real members of that myſterious order; and it is 
only in a very vague and general ſenſe, that the deno- 
mination of Jeſuits can be applied to them. But, what 
is ſtill more remarkable, the ſecrets of the ſociety are not 
revealed even to all the profeſſed members. It is only a 
{mall number of this claſs, whom old age has enriched ® 
with thorough experience, and long trial declared wor- 
thy of ſuch an important truſt, that are inſtructed in the 
myſteries of the order. | 
XII. The church and court of Rome, ſince the re- 
markable period when ſo many kingdoms and provinces 
withdrew from their juriſdiction, have derived more in- 
fluence and ſupport from the labours of this ſingle order, 
than from all their other emiſlaries and miniſters, and all 
the various exertions of their power and opulence. It 
was this famous company, which, ſpreading itſelf with 
an aſtoniſhing rapidity through the greateſt part of the 
habitable world, confirmed the wavering nations in the 
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faith of Rome, reſtrained the progreſs. of the riſing ſects, q | 
gained over a prodigious number of Pagans in the moſt | 
barbarous and remote parts of the globe to the profeſſion 
of popery, and attacked the pretended heretics of all de- 
nominations ; appearing almoſt alone in the field of con- : 
troverſy, ſuſtaining with fortitude and reſolution the ; 
whole burthen of this religious war, and ſurpaſſing, by 3 x 
far, the champions of antiquity both in the ſubtilty of 
their reaſonings and the eloquence of their diſcourſes. 3 , 
Nor is this all; for by the affected ſoftneſs and com- WY . 
plying ſpirit that reigns in their converſation and man- a 
ners, by their conſummate ſkill and prudence in civil“ 
tranſactions, by their acquaintance with the arts and . 
ſciences, and a variety of other qualities and accompliſh- Fl . 
. * . * IN 

ments, they infinuated themſelves into the peculiar fa- I 

vour and protection of ſtateſmen, perſons of the firſt 4 
diſtinction, and even of crowned heads. Nor did an) k 
thing contribute more to give them that aſcendency they ll © 
h 1 ired, tha ing and dexte- i |; 
ave univerſally acquired, than the cunning an e 

q 
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rity with which they relaxed and modified their ſyſtem of c E N T. 
morality, accommodating it artfully to the propenſities , 2 
of mankind, and depriving it, on certain occaſions, of p\, 7 
that ſeverity, that rendered it burthenſome to the ſenſual - - 
and voluptuous. By this they ſupplanted, in the palaces 
of the great; and in the courts of princes, the Domini- 
cans and other rigid doctors, who had formerly held there 
the tribunal of confeſſion and the direction of conſciences, 
and engroſſed to themſelves an excluſive and irreſiſtible 
influence in thoſe retreats of royal grandeur, from whence 
iſue the counſels that govern mankind [y]. An order 
of this nature could not but be highly adapted to pro- 
mote the intereſts of the court of Rome; and this, in- 
deed, was its great end, and the leading purpoſe which 
it never loſt Hhght of; employing every where its utmoſt 
vicilance and art to ſupport the authority of the Roman 
bpontifs, and to ſave them from the contempt, of which 
3 they muſt have been naturally apprehenſive in conſe- 
quence of a revolution that opened the eyes of a great 
part of mankind. . 
All theſe circumſtances placed the order of Jeſuits in a 
conſpicuous point of light, Their capacity, their in- 
guence, and their zeal for the papacy, had a very ad- 
vantageous retroſpect upon themſelves, as it ſwelled the 
ſources of their opulence, and procured to their ſociety 
an uncommon and indeed an exceſſive degree of venera- 
tion and reſpect. But it is alſo true, that theſe ſignal 
honours and advantages expoſed them, at the ſame time, 
to the envy of other religious orders; that their enemies 
multiplied from day to day; and that they were often 
involved in the greateſt perplexities and perils. Monks, 
courtiers, civil magiſtrates, public ſchools, united their 
eforts to cruſh this riſing fabric of ambition and policy; 
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il and a prodigious number of books were publiſhed to 
d dove that nothing could be more detrimental to the in- 
erreſts of religion and the well-being of ſociety, than the 
1 3 " No k O 705 5 S CES 

a. I fitution of the Jeſuits. In France, Poland, and other 
it q [5] Before the order of Jeſuits was inſtituted, the Dominicans 
ny one directed the conſciences of all the European kings and princes. 
ey 4 nd it was by the Jeſuits that the Dominicans were deprived of a 


Privilege ſo precious to ſpiritual ambition, See PEYRAT, Antiquites 
* la Chapelle de France, livr. i. p. 322. | 
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CENT. countries, they were declared public enemies of their 
qt hg? , country, traitors and parricides, and were even baniſhed 
P x x + I. With ignominy [z]. But the prudence, or rather the 
R — Cunning and artihce, of the diſciples of Loyola, calmed 
| this ſtorm of oppoſition, and, by gentle and impercepti- 
ble methods, reitored ,the credit and authority of their 
order, delivered it from the perils with which it had 
been threatened, and even put it in a ſtate of defence 
againſt the future attempts of its adverſaries [a]. 
Romenpon- XIII. The pontifs of this century that ruled the 


ut, church, after the deceaſe of ALEXANDER VI, were 


[z] See the Hytore des Religienx de la Compagnie de Feſus, tom. iii. 
pallim,—BovuLayY, Hit. Academ. Pariſ. tom. vi. p. 559-648, et 
paflim.—As well as al moſt all the writers who have given accounts 
of the ſixteenth century. ; 

iP [a] The character and fpirit of the Jeſuits were admirably 
deſcribed, and their tranſactions and fate foretold with a ſagacity 
aimoſt prophetic, fo early as the year 1551, in a ſermon preached in 
Chrift-Church, Dublin, by Dr. GEORGE BROWN, biſhop of that ſee; 
a copy of which was given to Sir JAMES WARE, and may be found 
in the Harleian Miſcellany (vol. v. p. 566). The remarkable paſſage 
that relates to the Jeſuits is as follows: But there are a new fra- 
*« ternity of late ſprung up, who call themſelves Jeſuits, which will 
& deceive many, who are much after the Scribes and Phariſees' man- 
„ ner. Amongſt the Jesus they ſhall ſtrive to aboliſh the truth, 
« and ſhalt come very near to do it. For theſe ſorts will turn them- 
* ſe]ves into ſeveral forms; with the Heathens a Heatheniſt, with 
© the Atheiſts an Atheiſt, with the Jews a Few, with the Reformers a 


© Reformade, purpoſely to know your intentions, your minds, your 


hearts, and your inclinations, and thereby bring you at laſt to be 
« like the fool that /aid, in his heart, there was no God, Theſe 
&« ſhall ſpread over the whole world, hall be admitted into the councils 
*« of princes, and they never the wiſer ; charming of them, yea, mak- 
ing your princes reveal their hearts and the ſecrets therein, and 
yet they not perceive it; which will happen from falling from the 


« Jaw of God, by neglcct of fulfilling the law of God, and bx 
„ winking at their fins; yet, in the end, God, to juſtify his law, 
«« /ball ſuddenly cnt off this ſociety, even by the hands of thoſe who 
* have moſt ſuccoured them, and made uſe of them ; ſo that, at te 
end, they ſhall become odious to all nations. They ſhall be worſe 


& than Jeaus, having no reſting-place upon earth, and then ſhall a Z 
„ Jew have more favour than a Jeſuit.” —This ſingular paſſage, 1 
had almoſt ſaid prediction, ſeems to be accompliſhed, in part, by the 
preient ſuppreſſion of the Jeſuits in France (J write this note in the | 
Jear 1762)5 and by the univerſal indignation, which the perfidious i 


ſtratagems, iniquitous avarice, and ambitious views of that ſociety, 


have excited among all the orders of the French nation from the 
throne to the cottage. | 
| | Pivs III, 
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Prus III, Juris IIS], LEO X, Aprran VI, whoſe c E Nx. 
characters and tranſactions have been already taken no- XVI. 
tice of; CLEMENT VII, of the houſe of Mepicrs,— pC. 
Paul III, of the illuſtrious family of FARNESE [c],— —— 
Julius III [a], whoſe name was JohN MARIA Groc- 


I, MAxckLLVs Il,—PavuL IV [e], whoſe name, be- 


* 


— 


gas we 


22 ͤ —— ů ů — ů³ðÜ .r¹ꝝ 
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iP [6b] It was from a fooliſh ambition of reſembling C SAR (a 
very ſingular model for a Chriſtian pontif ), that this pope, whole 
name was ROVERE, aſſumed the denomination of Julius II. It 
may be indeed ſaid, that Cs AR was ſovereign pontif (Pontifex 
maximus), and that the pope of Rome enjoyed the ſame dignity, 
though with ſome change in the title. x 

[e] The ſentiments and character of PAUL III have given riſe to 
much debate, even in our time, eſpecially between the late Cardinal 
QuiRINI, and KEISLING, SCHELHORN, and ſome other writers. 
The cardinal has uſed his utmoſt efforts to defend the probity and 
merit of this pontif; while the two learned men abovementioned re- 
preſent him as a perfidious politician, whoſe predominant qualities 
were diſſimulation and fraud. See QuiRiNus, De geflis PauLI III, 
Farneſii, Brixiæ, 1745, in 4to. Among the res geſiz. of 
PauL III were two baſtards, whoſe offspring, FAR N ESE and 
SFORZA were made cardinals in their infancy. See KEISLINGII 
Epift. de geſtis PAULL III. SCRELHORN. Amænitates Hift. Eecleſ. 
et Liter. But the licentious exploits of this pope do not end here. 
He was reproached, in a book. publiſhed before his death under the 
name of Oc HIN o, with having poiſoned his mother and his nephew, 
with having raviſhed a young virgin at Aucona, with an inceſtuous 
and adulterous commerce with his daughter Co STANTIa, who 
died of poiſon adminiſtered by the pope, to prevent any interruption 
in his odious amours. It is ſaid, in the ſame book, that being 
caught in bed with his niece LAURA FARNESE, who was the wife 
of Nic. QUERCE1, he received from this incenſed huſband a ſtab 
of a dagger, of which he bore the marks to his death. See SLEI DAN, 
Comment. de Statu Relig. et Reipublicæ, Carolo Quinto Cajare, lib. xxi. 
b. 667. edit. Argentor. SOFT | 

a] This was the worthy pontif, who was ſcarcely ſeated in 
dle papal chair, when he beſtowed the cardinal's hat on. the keeper 
Y col his monkeys, a boy choſen from among the loweſt of the popu - 

hae, and who was allo the infamous object of his unnatural plea- 
10 Ml fures. See THuan. lib. vi. & xv.—HovFiNnG. Hi. Eccl. tom. v. 
he p. 552.—and more eſpecially SLEIDAN, Hiftor. lib. xxi. Folio, m. 

09. —When Julfus was reproached by tHe cardinals for intro- 
ducing ſuch an unworthy member into the ſacred college, a perſon 
who had neither learning, nor virtue, nor merit of any kind, he im- 
pudently replied by aſking them, What wirtue or merit they had 
found in him, that could induce them to place him (Julius) in the 
papal chair? 5 

FFP [e] Nothing could exceed the arrogance and ambition of this 
volent and impetuous pontif, as appears from, his treatment of 
Queen ELIZABETH. See BURNET's Hiſl>ry of the Refbrization.— 
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C E N T. fore his elevation to the pontificate, was JoHN PRT ER 
XVI. CARAF FA, — Prus IV, who was ambitious of being 
. looked branch of the houſe of. M 
P a x T 1, looked upon as a branch of the houſe o EDICIS, and 
= _ who had been known, before his promotion, by the name 
of JoHN ANGELL DE MEDICISs, — Pius V, a Dominican, 
called Micyuaer GHISLERI, a man of an auſtere and 
melancholy turn of mind, by which, and other fimilar 
qualities, he obtained a place in the Kalendar, Gre- 
GoRY XIII, who was known previouſly by the name of 
HO BuoncomPAGNO [f], SixTus V, otherwiſe 
named FELIX PERETTI DIT MoNnTALTo, who, in pride, 
magnificence, intrepidity, and ſtrength of mind, and in 
| other great virtues and vices, ſurpaſſed by far all his 
predeceſſors,. URBAN VIII, GRECGCORY XIV, Inxo- 
| CENT IX, the ſhortneſs of whoſe reigns prevented them 
| from acquiring reputation, or falling i into reproach, 
* Among theſe pontifs there were better and worſe [g]; 
| but they were all men of exemplary characters, when 
compared with the greateſt part of thoſe, who governed 
the church before the reformation. The number of ad- 
verſaries, both foreign and domeſtic, that aroſe to ſet 
limits to the deſpotiim of Rome, and to call in queſtion: 
the authority and juriſdiction of its pontif, rendered the 
college of cardinals and the Roman nobility more cau- 
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It was he who, by a bull, d to raiſe Ireland to the privilege 
and quality of an independent kingdom; and it was he alſo who 
fart inſtituted the Index of prohibited books, mentioned above SIX. 
[J] See Jo. PETR, Ma PEI Annales Gregor XIII, Rom. 1742, 
1N 4 O. 

{2} Prius V and S1xTVS V made a much greater figure in the 
1 of Fame, than the other pontifs here mentioned; the former 
on account of his exceſſive ſeverity againſt heretics and the famous 
bull ia Cana Domini, which is read publicly at Rome every year on 
the Feſtival of the Holy Sacrament; and the latter in conſequence ot ' 4 
many ſervices rendered to the church, and numberleſs attempts, car- 

ried on with ſpirit, fortitude, cenerolity, and perſeverance, to pro- 
mote its glory and maintain its authority..-Several modern writers 
employed their pens in deſcribing the life and actions of Pius V, 10 
ſoon as they ſaw him canoniſed, in the year 1712, by CLEMENT XI. 
Of bis bull, entitled, In Cena Domini, and the tumults it occaſioned, 
there is an ample account in GIANNONE's Hiſtoire Civile de Hes 3 
tom. iv. p. 243. The life of Sixrus V has been written b 
GREGORY LETI, and tranſlated into ſeveral languages; it is how- 
| ever a very indifferent work, and the relations it contains are, in 
| many Pate, inaccurate and unfaithful, 
| , tious 
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tious and circumſpect in the choice of a ſpiritual ruler; 
nor did they almoſt dare, in theſe critical circumſtances 
of oppoſition and danger, to entruſt ſuch an important 
dignity to any eccleſiaſtic, whoſe bare-faced licentiouſ- 
neſs, frontleſs arrogance, or inconſiderate youth, might 
render him peculiarly obnoxious to reproach, and fur- 
niſh, thereby, new matter of cenſure to their adverſaries. 
It is alſo worthy of obſervation, that from this period of 
oppoſition, occaſioned by the miniſtry of the reformers, 
the Roman pontifs have never pretended to ſuch an ex- 
cluſive authority, as they had formerly uſurped ; nor 
could they, indeed, make good ſuch pretenſions, were 
they ſo extravagant as to avow them. They claim, 
therefore, no longer a power of deciding, by their ſingle 
authority, matters of the higheſt moment and importance; 
but, for the moſt part, pronounce according to the ſen- 
timents that prevail in the college of cardinals, and in 
the different congregations, which are intruſted with 
their reſpective parts in the government of the church. 
Nor do they any more venture to foment diviſions in 
ſovereign ſtates, to arm ſubjects againſt their rulers, or to 
level the thunder of their excommunications at the heads 
of princes. All ſuch proceedings, which were formerly 
ſo frequent at the court of Rome, have been prudently 
ſuſpended ſince the gradual decline of that ignorance and 
ſuperſtition that preſcribed a blind obedience to the 
pontif, and the new degrees of power and authority that 
monarchs and other civil rulers have gained by the re- 
volutions that have ſhaken the papal throne, 

XIV. That part of the body of the clergy, that is 
more peculiarly devoted to the Roman pontifs, ſeemed to 
have undergone no viſible change during this century. 


As to the biſhops, it is certain, that they made ſeveral 


zealous attempts, and ſome even in the council of Trent, 


for the recovery of the ancient rights and privileges, of 


which they had been forcibly deprived by the popes. 


439 


. 
II. 

S EC r. III. 
„ I: 


The ſtate of 
the clergy. 


They were even perſuaded that the pope might be law- 


fully obliged to acknowledge, that the epiſcopal dignity 

was of divine original, and that the biſhops received their 

authority immediately from CHRIST himſelf [þ]. But 

all theſe attempts were ſucceſsfully oppoſed by the arti- 
[h] See PaoLo SaRPI's Hiſlery of the Council of Trent, 
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fice and dexterity of the court of Rome, which never 
ceaſes to propagate and enforce this deſpotic maxim: 
„That the biſhops are no more than the legates or 
% miniſters of Chriſt's vicar; and that the authority they 
« exerciſe is entirely derived from the munificence and 
« favour of the apoſtolic ſee:“ a maxim, however, that 
ſeveral biſhops, and more eſpecially thoſe of France, treat 
with little reipect. Some advantages, however, and thoſe 
not inconſiderable, were obtained for the clergy at the 
expence of the pontifs; for thoſe reſervations, proviſions, 
exemptions, and expectatives (as they are termed by the 
Roman lawyers) which before the reformation had ex- 
cited ſuch heavy and bitter complaints throughout all 
Europe, and exhibited the cleareſt proofs of papal avarice 
and tyranny, were now almoſt totally ſuppreſſed. 

XV. Among the ſubjects of deliberation in the coun- 
cil of Trent, the reformation of the lives and manners of 
the clergy, and the ſuppreſſion of the ſcandalous vices, 
that had too long reigned in that order, were not forgot; 
nay, ſeveral wiſe and prudent Jaws were enacted with a 


view to that important object. But thoſe, who had the 


cauſe of virtue at heart, complained (and the reaſon of 
theſe complaints ſtill ſubſiſts) that theſe laws were no 
more than feeble precepts, without any avenging arm to 
maintain their authority, and that they were tranſgreſſed, 
with impunity, by the clergy of all ranks, and particu- 
Jarly by thoſe who filled the higher ſtations and dignities 
of the church. In reality, if we caſt our eyes upon the 
Romiſh clergy, even in the preſent time, theſe complaints 
will appear as well founded now, as they were in the 
fixteenth century. In Germany, as is notorious to daily 


obſervation, the biſhops, if we except their habit, their 


title, and a few ceremonies that diſtinguiſh them, have 
nothing, in their manner of living, that is, in the leaſt, 
adaptcd to point out the nature of their ſacred office. 
In other countries, a great part of the epiſcopal order, 
unmoleſted by the remonſtrances, or reproofs, of the 
Roman pontif, paſs their days amidſt the pleaſures and 
cabals of courts, and appear rather the ilaves of temporal 
princes, than the ſervants of him whoſe kingdom is not f 
this werd. They court glory; they aſpire after riches, 


while very few employ their time and labours in edifying | 


their 


* 
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their people, or in promoting among them the vital ſpirit 
of practical religion and ſubſtantial virtue. Nay, what 
is {till more deplorable, thoſe biſhops, who, ſenſible of 
the ſanity of their character and the duties of their 
office, diſtinguiſh themſelves by their zeal in the cauſe of 
virtue and good morals, are frequently expoſed to the 


malicious efforts of envy, often loaded with falſe ac- 


cuſations, and involved in perplexities of various kinds. 
It may, indeed, be partly owing to the examples they 
have received, and ſtill, too often, receive, from the heads 
of the church, that ſo many of the biſhops live diſſolved 
in the arms of luxury, or toiling in the ſervice of am- 
bition. Many of them, perhaps, would have been more 
attentive to their vocation, and more exemplary in their 
manners, had they not been corrupted by the mode]s ex- 
hibited to them by the biſhops of Rome, and had con- 
ſtantly before their eyes a ſplendid ſucceſſion of pepes 
and cardinals, remarkable only for their luxury and 


luptuouſneſs and vanity. 6 | 
That part of the clergy, that go under the denomina- 
tion of caxons, continue, almoſt every where, their an- 
tient courſe of life, and conſume, in a manner far remote 
from piety and virtue, the treaſures which the religious 


the uſes of the church and the relief of the poor. 
It muſt not, however, be imagined, that all the other 
orders of the clergy are at liberty to follow ſuch corrupt 


habits tend towards ſuch a looſe and voluptuous manner 
of living. For it is certain, that the reformation had a 
manifeſt influence, even upon the Roman-catholic clergy, 
by rendering them, at leaſt, more circumſpect and cau- 
tous in their external conduct, that they might be thus 
els obnoxious to the cenſures of their adverſaries ; and it 


8 accordingly well known, that ſince that period the 


ergy of the inferior orders have been more attentive to 
the rules of outward decency, and have given leſs offence 
by open and ſcandalous vices and exceſſes, than they 

ad formerly done. 
XVI. The ſame obſervation holds good with reſpect 
the Monaſtic orders. There are, indeed, ſeveral 
Fo Oo Tn things, 


warice, their arrogance and vindictive ſpirit, their vo- 


zeal and liberality of their anceſtors had conſecrated to 


models, or, indeed, that their inclinations and reigning 
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things, worthy of the ſevereſt animadverſion, chargeable 


upon many of the heads and rulers of theſe ſocieties ; 
nor are theſe ſocieties themſelves entirely exempt from 
that lazineſs, intemperance, ignorance, artifice, diſcord, 
and voluptuouſneſs, that were, formerly, the common 
and reigning vices in the Monaſtic retreats. It would 
be, nevertheleſs, an inſtance of great partiality and in- 
juſtice to deny, that in many countries the manner of 
living, among theſe religious orders, has been conſidera- 


bly reformed, ſevere rules employed to reſtrain licenti- 


oufneis, and much pains taken to conceal at leaſt any 
veſtiges of ancient corruption and irregularity that may 
yet remain. In fome places, the auſterity of the an- 
cient rules of diſcipline, which had been ſo ſhamefully } 
relaxed, was reftored by ſeveral zealous patrons of Mo- 
naſtic devotion ; while others, animated with the fame 
zeal, inſtituted new communities, in order to promote, . 
as they piouſly imagined, a ſpirit of religion, and thus | 
to contribute to the well being of the church. | 

Of this latter number was MaTTHEw DE Bass1, a 
native of Italy, the extent of whoſe capacity was much Ml ! 
inferior to the goodneſs of his intentions, and who was a WM 
Franciſcan of the more rigid claſs [i], who were zealous . 
in ohſerving rigorouſly the primitive rules of their inſti- 
tution. This honeſt enthuſiaſt ſeriouſly perſuaded him- 
ſelf, that he was divinely inſpired with the zeal that im- 
pelled him to reftore the original and genuine rules of 
the Franciſcan order to their primitive auſterity ; and, 
looking upon this violent and irreſiſtible impulſe as 2 
celeſtial] commiſſion attended with ſufficient authority, | 
he f-t himſelf to this work of Monaſtic reformation with $ 
the moit devout affiduity and ardor &]. His enterprize 


72 {i} The diſpute, that aroſe among the Franciſcans by I*- I 
KOCENT V's relaxing ſo far their iaſlitute as to allow of property 


e 
nd poyeioas in their community, produced a diviſion of the order 5 
:ato two claſſes, of which the moſt conſiderable, who adopted the IM 
papal relaxation, were denominated Conventuals, and the other, who | 
rejected it, Brethren of the Obſervance. The latter profeſſed to ob- = 6 


ers and follow rigorouſly the primitive laws and inſtitute of their I 
founder. | | 4 

] The Brethren of the Obſervance, mentioned in the pre- 
felf-demal 3 and hence the reforming ſpirit that animated B4a551- B 
was B 


b * — 
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was honoured, in the year 1525, with the ſolemn appro- C E Nr. 
bation of CLEMENT VII; and this was the origin of XVI. 
the order of Capuchins. The vows of this order implied 1 5 
the greateſt contempt of the world and its enjoyments, 3 
and the moſt profound humility accompanied with the 
moſt auſtere and ſullen gravity of external aſpect [I]; 
and its reputation and ſucceſs excited, in the other Fran- 
ciſcans, the moſt bitter feelings of indignation and 
envy [m]. The Capuchins were ſo called from the ſharp- 
pointed Capuche, or Cowl u], which they added to the 
ordinary Franciſcan habit, and which is ſuppoſed to have 
been uſed by St. FRANc1s himſelf, as a covering for his 
head [0]. | 

Another branch of the Franciſcan order formed a new 
community, under the denomination of Recollets in France, 
Reformed Franciſcans in Italy, and Bare-footed Franciſcans 
in Spain, and were erected into a ſeparate order, with 
their reſpective laws and rules of diſcipline, in the year 
1522, by the authority of CLEMENT VII. They differ 
from the other Franciſcans in this only, that they pro- 
feſs to follow, with greater zeal and exactneſs, the auſtere 
inſtitute of their common founder and chief; and hence 
alſo they were called Friars Minors of the firift ob- 
ſervance [p]. op Es 
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[I] See Luc. Wa DDIN GI Annales Ordinis Minorum, tom. xvi. 
p. 207. 257. edit. Roman. —HELVY Or, Hiftoire des Ordres Monaſti- 
Jues, tom. vii. ch. xxiv. p. 264. — And above all, ZAc H. BovERII 
Annales Capucinorum. 3 | 

In] One of the circumſtances that exaſperated moſt the 
Franciſcans, was the innovation made in their habit by the Capu- 
(bins. Whatever was the cauſe of their choler, true it is, that their 
provincial perſecuted the new monks, and obliged them to fly from 
place to place, until they at laſt took refuge in the palace of the \ 
duke of Camerino, by whole credit they were received under the 
obedience of the Conventuals, in the quality of hermits minors, in the 
M0 1527. The next year the pope approved this union, and con— 
: aumed to them the privilege of wearing the ſquare capuche; and 
bos the order was eſtabliſhed in 1528. | 

[u] J know not, on what authority the learned MICHAEL. 

EDDES attributes the erection and denomination of this order to 
one FRANCIS PUCHINE, TER 

[0] See DU FRESNE, Gloſſarium Latinitat. Medii evi, tom, ii. 
!- 298. edit. Benedict. | 

i See WADDIN OI Arnales, tom. xvi. p. 167,—HELYOT, 
iyture des Ordres Monaſt. tom. vii. ch. Xviit. p. 129. 8 

c. 
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SecT III. 
= X Bu 


The Hiſtory of the Roman or Latin Church. 


St. THERESA, a Spaniſh lady of an illuſtrious family, 
undertook the difficult taſk of reforming the Carmelite 
order [g], which had departed much from its primitive 
ſanctity, and of reſtoring its neglected and viglated laws 
to their original credit and authority. Her aſſociate, in 
this arduous attempt, was JOHANNES DE SANTA Cxusa, 
and her enterprize was not wholly deſtitute of ſucceſs, 


notwithſtanding the oppoſition ſhe met with from the 


greateſt part of the Carmelites. Hence the order was, 


during the ſpace of ten years, divided into two branches, 


of which one followed a milder rule of diſcipline, while 
the other embraced an inſtitute of the moſt ſevere and 


ſelf-denying kind [r]. But, as theſe different rules of 


life among the members of the ſame community were a 


New Mo- 
naſtic or- 
ders. 


perpetual fource of animoſity and diſcord, the more au- 


ſtere or bare-footed Carmelites were ſeparated from the 


others, and formed into a diſtinct body, in the year 1580, 
by GREGORY XIII, at the particular deſire of PaiLie II, 
king of Spain. This ſeparation was confirmed, in the 
year 1587, by SixTus V, and completed, in 1593, by 
CLEMENT VIII, who allowed the bare-footed Carmelites to 
have their own chief, or general. But, after having with- 
drawn themfelves from the others, theſe auſtere friars 
quarrelled among themſelves, and in a few years their 


diſſenſions grew to an intolerable height; hence they 
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were divided anew, by the pontif laſt mentioned, into | 


two communities, each of which were governed by their 
reſpective general [s]. 5 - 
XVII. The moſt eminent of all the new orders that 
were inſtituted in this century, was, beyond all doubt, 
that of the Jeſuits, which we have already had occaſion 
to mention, in ſpeaking of the chief pillars of the church 
of Rome, and the principal ſupports of the declining au- 
thority of its pontifs. Compared with this aſpiring and 
formidable ſociety, all the other religious orders appear 
inconſiderable and obſcure. The reformation, among 


/] Otherwiſe called the White Fryars. 


er] The former, who were the Carmelites of the ancient ob- 
| ſervance, were called the moderate or mitigated; while the latter, 
who were of the flri# obſervance; were dittinguiſhed by the deno- 


mination of bare. foated Carmelites. | 
LJ HELYOT, Hioire des Qrdres, tom. i. ch. xlvii. p. 340+ . 
| | the 
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the other changes which it occaſioned, even in the Ro- CENT. 
wan church, by exciting the circumſpection and emu- 3 XY 
lation of thoſe who ſtill remained addicted to popery, pA T I. 
gave riſe to various communities, which were all com- — 
prehended under the general denomination of Regular 
Clerks. And as all theſe communities were, accordin 
to their own ſolemn declarations, formed with a deſign 
of imitating that ſanctity of manners, and reviving that 
ſpirit of piety and virtue, that had diſtinguiſhed the ſacred: 
order in the primitive times; this was a plain, though 
tacit, confeſſion of the preſent corruption of the clergy, 
and cqnſequently of the indiſpenſable neceſſity of the re- 
formation. poo 
The firſt ſociety of theſe regular clerks was formed in 
the year 1524, under the denomination "of . Theatins, 
which they derived from their principal founder JohN 
PETER CARAFFA (then biſhop of Theate, or Chieti, in 
the kingdom of Naples, and afterwards pope, under the 
title of PauL IV) who was aſſiſted, in this pious un- 
dertaking, by CA] ET AN, or GAETAN, and other devout 
aſſociates. "Theſe monks, being by their vows deſtitute 
of all poſſeſſions and revenues, and even ſecluded from the 
reſource of begging, ſubſiſt entirely upon the voluntar 
liberality of pious perſons. . They are called by their 
profeſſion and inſtitute to revive a ſpirit of devotion, to 
purify and reform the eloquence of the pulpit, to aſſiſt 
the ſick and the dying by their ſpiritual inſtructions and 
counſels, and to combat heretics of all denominations with 
zeal and affiduity []. There are alſo ſome female con- 
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) vents eſtabliſhed under the rule and title of this order. 
: The eſtabliſhment of the Theatins was followed by that 
1 of the Regular Clerks of St. Paul, ſo called from their 
" WH having choſen that apoſtle for their patron ; though they 
d nme more commonly known under the denomination of 
i WH Barnabites, from the church of St. BAR NA BAS, at Milan, 
8 which was beſtowed upon them in the year 1545. This 
order, which was approved by CLEMENT VII, and con- 
z. irmed, about three years after, by Paul. III, was ori- 
r, Wl cially founded by ANTONIO Mavia ZacHaR1as of 
o- Cremona, and BARTHOLOMEW FERRARI, and Jacop. 
ANT, Mok1G1a, noblemen of Milan. Its members 
he [t] HET Tor, ibid. tom, iv. ch. xii. p. 71. 


Were 
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CE N T. were at firſt obliged to live after the manner of the 


3 Theatins, renouncing all worldly goods and poſſeſſions, 


pan T 1, and depending upon the ſpontaneous donations of the f 


—— liberal for their daily ſubſiſtence. But they grew ſoon 
weary of this precarious method of living from hand to 
mouth, and therefore took the liberty, in proceſs of time, 
of ſecuring to their community certain poſſeſſions and 


ſtated revenues. Their principal function is to go from 1 


place to place, like the apoſtles, in order to convert ſin- 
ners and bring back tranſgreſſors into the paths of repen- 
tance and obedience [x]. 


The Regular Clerks of St. Maieul, who are alſo called 


the fathers of Somaſquo, from the place where their com- 
munity was firſt eſtabliſhed, and which was alfo the re- 
ſidence of their founder, were erected into a diſtin& ſo- 
ciety by JERoME EMuILIANI, a noble Venetian, and 


were afterwards ſucceſſively confirmed, in the years 1540 


and 1563, by the Roman pontifs Pavur III and 
Pius IVI]. Their chief occupation was to inſtruct 
the ignorant, and particularly young perſons, in the 


principles and precepts of the Chriſtian religion, and to b 


procure aſſiſtance for thoſe that were reduced to the un- 
happy condition of orphans. The ſame important mi- 


niſtry was committed to the Fathers of the Chriſtian defirine 


in France and Italy. The order that bore this title in 
France was inſtituted by CzsAaR DE Bus, and confirmed, 
in the year 1597, by CLEMENT VIII; while that, which 


is known in [taly under the ſame denomination, derives 


its origin from Marx Cusan1, a Milaneſe knight, and 


was eſtabliſhed by the approbation and authority of g 


Plus V and GREGORY XIII. 


Other new XVIII. It would be an endleſs and, indeed, an un- f 


religious 


communi- Profitable labour to enumerate particularly that prodi- 
ties. gious multitude of leſs conſiderable orders and religious 


aſſociations, that were inſtituted in Germany and other 
countries, from an apprehenſion of the pretended heretics, 


who diſturbed, by their innovations, the peace, or rather 


[4] HBLYOT, loc. cit. tom. iv. ch. xvi. p. 100. —In the fame | 


part of this incomparable work, this learned author gives a mo 


accurate, ample, and intereſting account of the other religious - 


ders, which are here, for brevity's ſake, but barely mentioned. 
L Ada Sanflor. Februar. tom. il, p. 217. 
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the lethargy, of the church. For certainly no age pro- 
Juced ſuch a ſwarm of monks, and ſuch a number of 
convents, as that in which LuTHrER and the other re- 
formers oppoſed the divine light and power of the goſpel 
to ignorance, ſuperſtition, and papal tyranny, We 
therefore paſs over in filence theſe leſs important eftabliſh- 
ments, of which many have been long buried in oblivion, 
becauſe they were erected on unſtable foundations, while 
numbers have been ſuppreſſed by the wiſdom of certain 
pontifs, who. have conſidered the multitude of theſe com- 


munities rather as prejudicial than advantageous to the 


church. Nor can we take particular notice of the female 
convents, or nunneries, among which the Vſulines ſhine 
forth with a ſuperior luſtre both in point of number and 
dignity. The Priefts of the Oratory, founded in [taly, by 
PHiL1P NERI, a native of Florence, and publicly honoured 
with the protection of GREGOR XIII, in the year 1577, 
muſt, however, be excepted from this general ſilence, on 
account of the eminent figure they have made in the 
republic of letters. It was this community that pro- 
duced BARONITIUS, RAYNALDUS, and LADERCHIUs, who 
hold ſo high a rank among the eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians of 
the ſixteenth and following centuries ; and there are ſtill 
to be found in it men of conſiderable erudition and ca- 
pacity. The name of this religious ſociety was derived 
from an apartment, . accommodated in the form of an 
Oratory [x], or cabinet for devotion, which St. PHILIp 
Next built at Florence for himſelf, and in which for many 
years he held ſpiritual conferences with his more intimate 
companions [ y]. Pied ECG 

XIX. It is too evident to admit of the leaſt diſpute, 
that all kinds of erudition, whether ſacred or profane, 
were held in much higher eſteem in the weſtern world 
lince the time of LUTHER, than they had been before 
that auſpicious period. The Jeſuits, more eſpecially, 
boaſt, and perhaps not without reaſon, that their ſociety 
contributed more, at leaſt in this century, to the culture 
Lr] HEeLyoT, Hift. des Ordres, &c. tom. viii. ch. iv. p. 12. 

IF [3] He was peculiarly aſſiſted in theſe conferences by BaRo- 
MUS, author of the Ecclefiaſtical Annals, who alſo ſucceeded him as 
general of the order, and whoſe Annals, on account of his imperfect 


knowledge of the Greek language, are ſo remarxably full of groſs 
Kults, miſrepreſentations, and blunders. c 
ny | O 
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CENT, of the languages, the improvement of the arts, and the | 
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advancement of true ſcience, than all the reſt of the re. 
ligious orders. It is certain, that the ſchools and aca- Ml. 
. demies, either through indolence or deſign, perſiſted ob. Ml 
ſtinately in their ancient method of teaching, though MI. 
that method was intricate and difagreeable in many re- 
ſpects; nor would they ſuffer themſelves to be better 
informed, or permit the leaſt change in their uncouth and 
diſguſting ſyſtems. The monks were not more re- 
markable for their docility than the ſchools; nor did they | 
ſeem at all diſpoſed to admit into the retreats of their 
gloomy cloiſters a more ſolid and elegant method of in- 
ſtruction, than they had been formerly accuſtomed to. 
Theſe facts furniſh a rational account of the ſurprizing | 
variety that appears in the „yle and manner of the writers | 
of this age, of whom ſeveral expreſs their ſentiments with |} 
elegance, perſpicuity, and order, whilE the diction of a {| 
great part of their contemporaries is barbarous, perplexed, | 
obſcure, and inſipid. 1 
CæsAR BARONIUs, already mentioned, undertook to | 
throw light on the hiſtory of religion by his annals of the 
chriſtian church; but this pretended light was ſcarcely | 
any thing better than perplexity and darkneſs [z]. His 
example, however, excited many to enterprizes of the 
ſame nature. The attempts of the perſons they called | 
heretics rendered indeed ſuch enterprizes neceſlary. | 
For theſe heretics, with the learned FLack1us and 
CHEMNIT:; at their head [a], demonſtrated with the ut- | 
moſt evidence, that not only the declarations of holy | 
ſcripture, but alſo the teſtimony of ancient hiſtory, and | 


„CRT 


5 
— 


[z] The learned Is AAc CAs Auzox undertook a refutation of 
the Annals of BAR ONIUs, in an excellent work, entitled, Exerci- | 
tationes, &c. and though he carried it no farther down than the 34th | 
year of the Chriftian era, yet he pointed out a prodigious number 0 
palpable and (many of them) ſhameful errors, into which the Ro- 
miſh annaliſt has fallen during that ſhort ſpace. Even the Roman- 
catholic Literati acknowledge the inaccuracies and faults of BR 
ius; hence many learned men, ſuch as Pact, NoR1s, and T1L- 
LEMONT, have been employed to correct them. And according) 


S 


3 


— 
8 


a few years ago a new edition of theſe Annals was publiſhed at | 
Lucca, with the corrections of theſe reviewers at the foot of each 


page. a 
. fal The former in the Centuriæ Magdeburgenſes; tlie latter in 
his Examen Concilii Tridentini. | 
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the records of the primitive church, were in direct op-C E N T, 


poſition both to the doctrines and pretenſions of the. XVI. 


mp. *h1 _ 1: . . 81 III. 
church of Rome. This was wounding popery with its p 


own arms, and attacking it in its pretended ſtrong holds. — 5 
t was, therefore, incumbent upon the friends of Rome 


io employ, while it was time, their moſt zealous efforts 


in maintaining the credit of thoſe ancient fables, on 

which the greateſt part of the papal authority repoſed, as 

its only foundation and ſupport. _ | 
XX. Several men of genius in France and [taly, who The fate of 

have been already mentioned with the eſteem that is due Philoſophy. 

to their valuable labours [b], uſed their moſt zealous en- 

deavours to reform the barbarous philoſophy of the times. 

But the exceſſive attackment of the ſcholaſtic doctors to 

the Ariſtotelian philoſophy on the one hand, and, on the 

other, the timorous prudence of many weak minds, who 

were apprehenſive that the liberty of ſtriking out new. 

diſcoveries and ways of thinking might be prejudicial to 

the church, and open a new ſource of diviſion and diſ- 

cord, cruſhed all theſe generous endeavours, and ren- 

dered them ineffectual. The throne of the ſubtile Stagi- 

rite remained therefore unſhaken; and his philoſophy, 

whoſe very obſcurity afforded a certain gloomy kind of 

pleaſure, and flattered the pride of thoſe who were im- 

plicitly ſuppoſed to underſtand it, reigned unrivalled in 

the ſchools and monaſteries. It even acquired new cre- 

dit and authority from the Jeſuits, who taught it in their 

colleges, and made uſe of it in their writings and diſ- 

putes. By this, however, theſe artful eccleſiaſtics ſhewed 

evidently, that the captious jargon and ſubtilties of that 

mtricate philoſophy were much more adapted to puzzle 

heretics, and to give the popiſh doctors at leaſt the ap- 

pearance of carrying on the controverſy with ſucceſs, 

than the plain and obvious method of diſputing, which is 

pointed out by the genuine and unbiaſſed dictates of 

ght reaſon. ” oy 
XXI. The church of Rome produced, in this century, Theological 


2 3 | K. | writers of 
i prodigious number of theological writers. The molt u Remiq 


eminent of theſe, both in point of reputation and merit, .perſuabon, 


ire as follow: THOMAS DE VIO, otherwiie named 
Cardinal CAjkr Ax, —Eckius, - Coch xus,—Ensts, 


[5] See above, Sect. II. VIII, and IX. 
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—V ATABLE,—CANUsS,— D'EsPENCE, — CARANZ A. — 
MAlpoxvAr, — TuRRIANUS, — Arias MonTanys,— 
CATHARINUS,—REGINALD POLE,—SIXTUS SENENSIS, 
—CASSANDER, —PAYA D'AN DRA DA, — BAlus, — PA- 
MELIus, and others [el. 

XXII. The religion of Rome, which the pontifs are ſo 
defirous of impoſing upon the faith of all that bear the 
Chriſtian name, is derived, according to the unanimous 
accounts of its doctors, from two ſources, the written 
word of God, and the un-written; or, in other words, 
from ſcripture and tradition. But as the moſt eminent 
divines of that church are far from being agreed concern- 
ing the perſon or perſons, who are authorized to inter- 
pret the declarations of theſe two oracles, and to deter- 
mine their ſenſe; ſo it may be aſſerted with truth, that 
there is, as yet, no poſſibility of knowing with certainty 
what are the real doctrines of the church of Rome, nor 


where, in that communion, the judge of religious con- 


troverſies is to be found. It is true, the court of Rome, 
and all thoſe who favour the deſpotic pretenſions of its 
pontif, maintain that he alone, who governs the church 
as CHRIST's vice-gerent, is entitled to explain and de- 
termine the ſenſe of ſcripture and tradition in matters per- 
taining to ſalvation, and that, of conſequence, a devout 
and unlimited obedience is due to his deciſions. To 
give weight to this opinion, Pius IV formed the pian of 
2 council, which was afterwards inſtituted and confirmed 


by S1xTUs V, and called the Congregation for interpreting 


the decrees of the council of Trent. This congregation was 
authorized to examine and decide, in the name of the 
pope, all matters of ſmal! moment relating to eccleſiaſti- 
cal diſcipline, while every debate of any conſequence, 
and particularly all diſquifitions concerning points of 
faith and doctrine, were left to the deciſion of the pontif 
alone, as the great oracle of the church [d]. But not- 


[c] For an ample account of the literary character, rank, and 
writings of theſe learned men, and of ſeveral others whole names 
are here omitted, ſee Lovis ELL. Du Pix, Bibliotheque des Auteur* 
Ecciefinſtiques, tom. xiv & xvi. | + f 

[d] Set AYMON, Tavleau de Ia Cour de Rome, part V. ch. Iv. 
p. 282. 85” Hence it was that the approbation of INNOCENT X 
was refuled to the artful and infidious work of Bos SVE, biſhop ol 
weithſtanding 
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the wiſeſt men in both communions. 
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withſtanding all this, it was impoſſible to perſuade the 
wiſer part of the Roman-catholic body to acknowledge 
this excluſive authority in their head. And accordingly, 


the greateſt part of the Gallican church, and a conſider- 


able number of very learned men of the popiſh religion 
in other countries, think very differently from the court 
of Reme on this ſubject. They maintain, that all biſhops 
and doctors have a right to conſult the ſacred fountains 
of ſcripture and tradition, and to draw from thence the 


rules of faith and manners for themſelves and their 


flock ; and that all difficult points and debates of con- 
ſequence are to be referred to the cognizance and deci- 
fon of general councils. Such is the difference of opi— 


nion (with reſpect to the determination of doctrine and 
controverſies) that ſtill divides the church of Rome; 


and as no judge has been, nor perhaps can be found, to 
compoſe it, we may therefore reaſonably deſpair of ſee- 
ing the religion of Rome acquire a permanent, ſtable, and 
determined form, 


XXIII. The council of Trent was aſſembled, as was 


pretended, to correct, illuſtrate, and fix with perſpicuity, 
the doctrine of the church, to reſtore the vigour of its 
diſcipline, and to reform the lives of its miniſters. But 


in the opinion of thoſe who examine things with impar- 


tiality, this aſſembly, inſtead of reforming ancient abuſes, 
rather gave riſe to new enormities; and many tranſ- 
actions of this council have excited the juit complaints of 
They complain 
that many of the opinions of the ſcholaſtic doctors on 


intricate points (that had formerly been left undecided, 


and had been wiſely permitted as {ubjects of free debate) 
were, by this council, abſurdly adopted as articles of 
faith, and recommended as ſuch, nay impoſed, with 
violence, upon the conſciences of the people, under pain 
of excommunication. They 
guity that reigns in the decrees and declarations of that 
council, by which the diſputes and diſſenſions, that had 
formerly rent the church, inſtead of being removed by 
clear definitions and wiſe and charitable deciſions, were 


Meauæ, entitled, An Expoſition of the Doctrine of the Catholic Church , 
until the author had ſupprefled entirely the firit edition of that work, 
and made corrections and alterations in the fecond. 
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rendered, on the contrary, more perplexed and intricate, 


and were in reality propagated and multiplied inſtead of 


being ſuppreſſed or diminiſhed. Nor were theſe the only 
reaſons of complaint; for it muſt have been afflicting to 


thoſe that had. the cauſe of true religion and Chriſtian 


liberty at heart, to ſee all things decided, in that aſſem- 
bly, according to the deſpotic will of the Roman pontif, 
without any regard to the dictates of truth, or the autho- 
rity of ſcripture, its genuine and authentic ſource, and 
to fee the aſſembled fathers reduced to ſilence by the Ro- 


man legates, and deprived, by theſe inſolent repreſenta- 


tives of the papacy, of that influence and credit, that 


might have rendered them capable of healing the wounds 


of the church. It was moreover a grievance juſtly to be 
complained of, that the few wiſe and pious regulations, 
that were made in that council, were never ſupported by 
the authority of the church, but were ſuffered to dege- 
nerate into a mere lifeleſs form or ſhadow of law, which 
was treated with indifference and tranſgreſſed with im- 
punity. To ſum up all in one word, the moſt candid 
and impartial obſervers of things conſider the council of 
Trent as an aſlembly that was more attentive to what 
might maintain the deſpotic authority of the pontif, than 
ſojlicitous about entering into the meaſures that were ne- 


ceſſary to promote the good of the church. It will not 


— EE ICE 


therefore appear ſurprizing, that there are certain doctors 
of the Ron:iſh church, who, inſtead of ſubmitting to 
the deciſions of the council of Trent, as an ultimate rule 
of faith, maintain, on the contrary, that theſe deciſions 
are to be explained by the dictates of ſcripture and the 
language of tradition. Nor, when all theſe things were 
duly conſidered, ſhall we have reaſon to wonder that this 
council has not throughout the ſame degree of credit 
and authority, even in thoſe countries that profeſs the Þ 
Roman-catholic religion [e]. 1 

Some countries, indeed, ſuch as Germany, Poland, and 
Italy, have adopted implicitly and abſolutely the decrees of 
this council, without the ſmalleſt reſtriction of any kind. 
But in other places it has been received and acknow- 


FF ſe] The tranſlator has here inſerted into the text the note (b] 


of the original, and has thrown the citations it contains into dit- 
ferent notes. | 
ledged 


Cnar. I. The Hiftory of the 8 Church. 
ledged on certain conditions, which modify, not a little, 


its pretended authority. Among theſe latter we may 
reckon the Spaniſh dominions, which diſputed, during 


many years, the authority of this council, and acknow- __ 


ledged it at length only ſo far as it could be adopted 
without any prejudice to the rights and prerogatives of the 
tings of Spain [F]. In other countries, ſuch as France [g] 
and Hungary [h], it never has been ſolemnly received or 
publicly acknowledged. It is true indeed, that, in the 
former of theſe kingdoms, thoſe decrees of Trent, that 
relate to points of religious doctrine, have, zacitly and 
 imperceptibly, through the power of cuſtom, acquired the 
force and authority of a rule of faith; but thoſe which 


regard external diſcipline, ſpiritual power, and eccleſi- 


aſtical government, have been conſtantly rejected, both 
in a public and private manner, as inconſiſtent with the 
authority and prerogatives of the throne, and prejudicial 
to the rights and liberties of the Gallican church [i]. 
XXIV. Notwithſtanding all this, ſuch as are deſirous 
of forming fome notion of the religion of Rome, will do 
well to conſult the decrees of the council of Trent, to- 
gether with the compendious confeſſion of faith, which was 
drawn up by the order of Pius IV. Thoſe however, 
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who expect to derive, from theſe ſources, a clear, com- 


pleat, and perfect knowledge of the Romiſh faith, will be 
greatly diſappointed. To evince the truth of this aſſer- 
tion, it might be obſerved, as has been already hinted, 
that, both in the decrees of Trent and in this papal con- 


Y See Gt 


. , 


tom. Iv. p. 235. 


[g] See HEcT. GoDoFr, Mas1 Dif. de Contemtu Concilii Tri- 
dentini in Gallia, which is publiſhed among his other diſſertations 
collected into one volume. See alſo the excellent diſcourſe, which 
Dr. COURRAYER has ſubjoined to the ſecond volume of his French 
tranſlation of PAUL SaRPI's Hiſtory of the Council of Trent, en- 
titled, Diſcours ſur la Reception du Concile de Trente, particuliere- 
ment en France, p. 775. 789. | | 

[] See LORANDI SAMUELOF, Vita Andr. Duditbii, p. 56. 


Li] See Lob. ELL. Du Pix, Biblioth, des Auteurs Ecclęſiaſtiques, 
tom. xv. p. 380. | 


* 


For what relates to the Literary Hiſtory of the Council of 
Trent, the hiſtorians that have tranſmitted accounts of it, and other 
circumſtances of that nature, ſee Jo. CHR. KOCHERI Bibliotheca 
Theol. Symbolice, p. 325. 377. 28 alſo SaLIG's Hiftory of the Council 
Trent (in German), p. 190—320. 5 
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CEN r. ſeſſion, many things are expreſſed in a vague and am- 
ur diguous manner, and that deſignedly, on account of the 
1 I. inteſtine diviſions and warm debates that then reigned in 
— the church. This other ſingular cireumſtance might 
alſo be added, that ſeveral tenets are omitted in both, 
which no Roman catholic is allowed to deny, or even to 

call in queſtion. But, waving both theſe conſiderations, 

let it only be obſerved, that in theſe decrees and in this 

confeſſion ſeveral doctrines and rules of worſhip are incul- 

cated in a much more rational and decent manner, than 

that in which they appear in the daily ſervice of the 

church, and in the public practice of its members []. 

Hence we may conclude, that the juſteſt notion of the 

doctrine of Rome is not to be derived ſo much from the 

terms, made uſe of in the decrees of the council of Trent, 

as from the real ſignification of theſe terms, which muſt 

be drawn from the cuſtoms, inſtitutions, and obſervances, 

that are, every where, in uſe in the Romiſh church, 

Add to all this, another conſideration, which is, that in 

the bulls iſſued out from the papal throne in theſe latter 

times, certain doctrines, which were obſcurely propoſed 

in the council of Trent, have been explained with ſuffi- 

cient perſpicuity, and avowed without either heſitation 

or reſerve. Of this CLEMENT XI gave a notorious ex- 

ample, in the famous u, called UniGEniTus, which 

Was an enterprize as audacious as it proved unſucceſsful. 

The ſtate of XXV. As ſoon as the popes perceived the remarkable 


eregetie detriment their authority had ſuffered from the accurate 
theology, or 


ſcripture- Interpretations of the holy ſcriptures, that had been given 


knowledge. by the learned, and the peruſal of theſe divine oracles, 
which was now grown more common among the people, 
they left no methods unemployed that might diſcourage 
the culture of this moſt important branch of ſacred eru- 


i [4] This is true, in a more eſpecial manner, with reſpect to 


the canons of the council of Trent, relating to the do&rine of pur- 


gatory, the invocation of ſaints, the worſhip of images and relicks. 
T he terms employed in thele canons are arttully choſen, ſo as to 
avoid the imputation of idolatry, in the philo/ophical ſenſe of that 


word; for in the ſcripture-ſenſe * cannot avoid it, as all uſe of 
Y 


images in religious worſhip is expreſſy forbidden in the ſacred writ- 
ings in many places. But this circumſpection does not appear in the 
worſhip of the Roman catholics, which is notoriouſly idolatrous in 
both the ſenſes of that wordt. : | 
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dition, While the tide of reſentment ran high, they c x Nr. il} 
forgot themſelves in the moſt unaccountable manner. XVI. 9 
They permitted their champions to indulge themſelves 1 
openly in reflexions injurious to the dignity of the ſacred | 
writings, and, by an exceſs of blaſphemy almoſt incredi- 
ble (if the paſſions of men did not render them capable of 
the greateſt enormities) to declare publicly, that the edits 
of the pontifs and the records of oral tradition were ſu- 
perior, in point of authority, to the expreſs language of 
WM the holy ſcriptures. But as it was impoſiible to bring 
WM the ſacred writings wholly into diſrepute, they took the 
WM moſt effectual methods, in their power, to render them 
obſcure and uſeleſs. For this purpoſe the ancient Latin 
tranſlation of the Bible, commonly called the Vulgate, 
though it abounds with innumerable groſs errors, and, 
in a great number of places, exhibits the moſt ſhocking 
barbarity of ſtyle, and the moſt impenetrable obſcurity 
with reſpect to the ſenſe of the inſpired writers, was de- 
clared, by a ſolemn decree of the council of Trent, an 
authentic, i. e. a faithful, accurate, and perfect [I] tranſ- 
lation, and was 5 recommended as a pro- 
duction beyond the reach of criticiſm or cenſure, It 
was eaſy to foreſee that ſuch a declaration was every way 
adapted to keep the people in ignorance, and to veil from 
their underſtandings the true meaning of the ſacred 
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l] If we conſult the canons of the council of Trent, we ſhall 
find that the word authentic is there explained in terms leſs poſi— 
tive and offenſive than thoſe uſed by Dr. MosrEiM. Nor 1s it 
ſtrictly true, that the Yulgate was declared by this council as a pro- 
duction beyond the reach of criticiſm or cenſure ; ſince, as we learn 
from FRA-PAOLO, it was determined that this Verſion ſhould be 
corrected, and a new edition of it publiſhed by perſons appointed 
for that purpoſe ®. There was, indeed, ſomething highly ridiculous 
in the proceedings of the council in relation to this point; for, 
if the natural order of things had been obſerved, the reviſal and cor- 
rection of the Vulgate would have preceded the pompous appro— 
bation, with which the council honoured and, as it were, conſecrated 
that ancient Verſion. For how, with any ihadow of good ſenſe, 
could the aſſembled fathers ſet the ſeal of their approbation to a 
work, which they acknowledged to ſtand in need of correction, and 
mat before they knew whether or not the correction would anſwer 
their views and merit their approbation ? ; 


* See Fxa-Paoro Sarri's Hiſcry of the Council of Trent, book II. 
par. LIII. and Dr. CouRRAYER's French tranſlation of this Hiſtory, vol. i. 
7.284. note (29). | 
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to execute, with ſucceſs, the deſigns of Rome. A ſevere | 
and intolerable law was enacted, with reſpect to all in- 

terpreters and expoſitors of the ſcriptures, by which they 
were torbidden to explain the ſenſe of theſe divine books, 
in maiters relating to faith and practice, in ſuch a manner, 
as to make them ſpeak a different language from that of 
the church and the ancient doctors [m. The ſame law _ 
farther declared, that the church alone (i. e. its ruler, the 
Roman pontif) had the right of determining the true 
meaning and ſignification of ſcripture.” To fill up the 
meaſure of theſe tyrannical and iniquitous proceedings, 
the church of Rome perſiſted obſtinately in affirming, 
though not always with the ſame impudence and plainneſs 
of ſpeech, that the holy ſcriptures were not compoſed 
for the uſe of the multitude; but only for that of their 
ſpiritual teachers; and, of conſequence, ordered theſe 
divine records to be taken from the people in all places, 


where it was allowed to execute its imperious com- 


mands [u]. 

XXVII. Theſe circumſtances had a viſible influence 
upon the ſpirit and productions of the commentators and 
expoſitors of ſcripture, which the example of LUTHER 
and his followers had rendered, through emulation, ex- 


tremely numerous. The popiſh doctors, who vied with 


the proteſtants in this branch of ſacred erudition, were 
inſipid, timorous, ſervilely attached to the glory and in- 
tereſts of the court of Rome, and diſcovered in their ex- 
plications all the marks of laviſh dependance and con- 
ſtraint. They ſeem to have been in conſtant terror leſt 
any expreſſion ſhould eſcape from their pen, that favoured | 
of opinions different from what were commonly received; 


they appeal, every moment, to the declarations and au- 


thority of the holy fathers, as they uſually ſtyle them ; 


[1] It is remarkable, that this prohibition extends even to 
ſuch interpretations, as were not deſigned for public view. Etiamſi 
hujuſmodi interpretationes nulio unquam tempore in lucem edende 
forent. SESSIO 4ta, tit. cap. ii. 

1 The pontifs were not allowed to execute this deſpotic order 

all countries that acknowledged the juriſdiction of the church of } 
Paine, The French and ſome other natzous have the Bible in 7 4 


mother- tongue, in which they peruſe it, though much againſt the 
will of the creatures of the pope. 


nor 
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nor do they appear to have ſo much conſulted the real c E N T, | 1 
M doctrines taught by the ſacred writers, as the language XVI. 118 
and ſentiments which the church of Rome has taken the is * li} 
W liberty to put into their mouths, Several of theſe com- St 1! 
WM mentators rack their imaginations in order to force out 1 
ol each paſſage of ſcripture the four kinds of ſignifica- "i 
tions, called Literal, Allegorical, Tropological, and Anago- 1 
gical, which ignorance and ſuperſtition had firſt invented, 1 
and afterwards held ſo ſacred, in the explication of the 1 
Y inſpired writings. Nor was their attachment to this 1 
manner of interpretation ſo ill imagined, ſince it enabled Li | 
WM them to make the ſacred writers ſpeak the language that 1.18 
HM was favourable to the views of the church, and to draw 10h 
out of the Bible, with the help of a little ſubtilty, what- 1.0 
ever doctrine they had a mind to impoſe upon the cre- ut | 
AM dulity of the multitude. 14 
: It muſt, however, be acknowledged, that, beſides theſe I 
miſerable commentators that diſhonour the church of Rome, i108 1 
YM there were ſome in its communion, who had wiſdom 11 
enough to deſpiſe theſe ſenſeleſs methods of interpreta- 111 
tion, and who, avoiding all myſterious ſignifications and | WY 
WM fancies, followed the plain, natural, and literal ſenſe of {| Wy 
the expreſſions uſed in the holy ſcriptures. In this claſs i WY 
BH the moſt eminent were ERasMus of Rotterdam, wha 1 
tranſlated into Latin, with an elegant and faithful fim- 1 1 
plicity, the books of the New Teſtament, and explained bs | 
chem with judgment in a paraphraſe which is deſerved] \| nt 
eſteemed; Cardinal CAIETAN, who diſputed with Lu- N 
3H THER at Augſburg, and who gave a brief, but judicious j L Li 
JH *xpoſition of almoſt all the books of the Old and New Ll. 7 
# Teſtament; Francis TITELMAN, Is1DoRUs CLARI1vUs, | 
| Joan Mar DON Ar, BENEDICT JUSTINIAN, who acquir- 14 
dd no mean reputation by their commentaries on the i 4 
, WM fpiftles of St. Paul. To theſe may be added Gaicwy, i 
MJ > Espence, and other Expoſitors [o]. But theſe emi- i 1 
8 nent men, whoſe example was ſo adapted to excite emu- Wi 
» MW tion, had almoſt no followers ; and, in a ſhort ſpace of 1 


JM time, their influence was gone, and their labours were 
T forgot. For, towards the concluſion of this century, 
„ Evnwuxy Richxk, that ſtrenuous oppoſer of the en- 
: croachments made by the pontifs on the liberties of the 


_ 5 [9] See SIMON, Hift, Critique du Vieux et de Nouv, T7. eftament.. 
i Gallican 
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Gallican church, was the only doQor in the univerſity 
of Paris, who followed the literal ſenſe and the plain and 
natural ſignification of the words of ſcripture ;- while all 
the other commentators and interpreters, imitating the 


pernicious example of ſeveral ancient expoſitors, were 


always racking their brains for myſterious and ſublime 
ſignifications, where none ſuch were, nor could be, de- 
ſigned by the ſacred writers [p]. | 
XXVII. The ſeminaries of learning were filled, be- 
fore the reformation, with that ſubtile kind of theologi- 


cal doctors, commonly known under the denomination 


of ſchoolmen ; ſo that even at Paris, which was conſidered 
as the principal ſeat of ſacred erudition, no doctors were 


to be found, who were capable of diſputing with the pro- 
teſtant divines in the method they generally purſued, 


which was that of proving the doctrines they maintained 


by arguments drawn from the Holy ſcriptures and the 


_ writings of the fathers. This uncommon ſcarcity of 


didactic and ſcriptural divines produced much confuſion 
and perplexity, on many occaſions, even in the council 
of Trent; where the ſcholaſtic doctors fatigued ſome, and 


almoſt turned the heads of others, by examining and ex- 


plaining the doctrines that were there propoſed, accord- 
ing to the intricate and ambiguous rules of their captious 
philoſophy. Hence it became abſolutely neceſſary to re- 
form the methods of proceeding in theological diſquiſi- 
tions, and to reſtore to its former credit that which drew 
the truths of religion more from the dictates of the ſacred 
writings and from the ſentiments of the ancient doctors, 
than from the uncertain ſuggeſtions of human reaſon, and 


the ingenious conjectures of philoſophy [q]. It was, 


LY] See BAILLET, Vie d' Edmund Richer, p. g, 10. _ 

] See Du BouLay's account of the Reformation of the Theo- 
logical Faculty, or College at Paris, in his H. Acad. Pariſ. tom. vi. 
p. 790. In this reform, the Batchelors of Divinity, called Seuten- 
tiarti and Biblici, are particularly diſtinguiſned; and (what is ex- 
tremely remarkable) the Auguſtine monks, who were LUTHER 's 


fraternity, are ordered to furniſh the college of divinity once a year 


with a ſcriptural Batchelor (Baccalaureum Biblicum praſentare) 3 


from whence we may conclude, that the monks of thc Augultine 
order, to which LUTHER belonged, were much more converſant in 


the ſtudy of the Holy Scriptures than the other Monaſtic ſocieties. 


But this academical law deſerves to be quoted here at length, and 
that ſo much the more as Py BovLar's Hiſtory is in few hands 
however, 
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kowever, impoſhble to deprive entirely the ſcholaſtic di- C E N T. 

vines of the aſcendant they had acquired in the ſemina- 8 . 

fies of learning, and had fo long maintained almoſt with- P 2 . 

out oppoſition. Nay, after having been threatned with — 

z diminution of their authority, they ſeemed to reſume 

new vigour from the time that the Jeſuits adopted their 
A pbiloſophy, and made uſe of their ſubtile dialectic, as a 
nore effectual armour againſt the attacks of the heretics, 
than either the language of ſcripture, or the authority 
of the fathers, And, indeed, this intricate jargon of the 
ſchools was every way proper to anſwer the purpoſes of a 
ſet of men, who found it neceſſary to puzzle and perplex, 
where they could neither refute with perſpicuity, nor 
prove with evidence. Thus they artfully concealed their 
defeat, and retreated, in the dazzled eyes of the multi- 
tude, with the appearance of victory [r]. 

The Myſtics loſt almoſt all their credit in the church 
of Rome after the reformation z and that, partly on ac- 
count of the favourable reception they found among the 
proteſtants, and partly in conſequence of their pacific 
ſyſtem, which, giving them an averſion to controverſy in 
general, rendered them little diſpoſed to defend the papal 
cuſe againſt its numerous and formidable adverſaries. 
Theſe en:huſiaſts however were, in ſome meaſure, tole- 
ated in the church of Rome, and allowed to indulge 
themſelves in their philoſophical ſpeculations, on certain 
cond:tions, which obliged them to abſtain from cenſurin 
either the laws or the corruptions of the church, and 
from declaiming, with their uſual freedom and vehe- 
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lis as follows: Auguſtinenſes quolibet anno Biblicum præſentabunt, 
I ſecundum flatutum fol. 21. quod ſequitur : Quilibet Ordo Mendicantium 
Collegium S. Bernardi habeat guolibet anno Biblicum qui legat or- 
2 dinarie, alioqui priventur Baccalaureo ſententiario. It appears by 
aus law, that each of the Mendicant orders was, by a decree of 
e Theological Faculty, obliged to furniſh, yearly, a ſcriptural 
"I batchelor (ſuch was LUTHER); and yet we ſee, that in the Re- 
Mattos already mentioned this obligation is impoſed upon none 
. but the Auguſtine monks; from which it is natural to conclude, 
tat the Dominicans, Franciſcans, and the other Mendicants, had 
2 entirely neglected the ſtudy of the Scriptures, and conſequently 
: had among them no ſcriptural Batchelors ; and that the Auguſtine 
; monks alone were in à condition to ſatisfy the demands of the Theo- 
5 logical! Faculty. | | 
© lr] The tranſlator has added the two laſt ſentences of this 


Feragraph, tg illuſtrate more fully the ſenſe of the author. 
mence, 
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mence, againſt the vanity of external worſhip, and the 
diſſenſions of jarring and contentious 4 . | MY 

XXVIII. There was no ſucceſsful attempt made, in 
this century, to correct or improve the practical or moral 
ſyſtem of doctrine that was followed in the church of | 
Nome; nor, indeed, could any make ſuch an attempt 
without drawing upon him the diſpleaſure, and perhaps 
the fury, of the papal hierarchy. For, in reality, ſuch a 4 
project of reformation ſeemed in no wiſe conducive to the 


zntereſts of the church, as theſe intereſts were underſtood 
by its ambitious and rapacious rulers. And it is un- } 


doubtedly certain, that many doctrines and regulations, 


turpitude to public view, and thus gave occaſion to great 3 


on which the power, opnlence, and grandeur of that | 
church eſſentially depended, would have run the riſk of | | 


falling into diſcredit and contempt, if the pure and } 


rational ſyſtem of morality, contained in the goſpel, had | 
been exhibited, in its native beauty and ſimplicity, to | 


the view and peruſal of all Chriſtians without diſtinction. 


| 
Little or no zeal was therefore exerted in amending or WM # 
improving the doctrines that immediately relate to prac- Wl { 
tice. On the contrary, many perſons of eminent piety MI / 
and integrity, in the communion of Rome, have grievouſy Wl ' 
complained (with what juſtice ſhall be ſhewn in its pro- Wl ' 
per place [s]), that, as ſoon as the Jeſuits had gained an Wl © 


aſcendant in the courts of princes and in the ſchools of Wl © 
learning, the cauſe of virtue began viſibly to decline. It WI * 
e 


has been alledged, more particularly, that this artful | 
order employed all the force of their ſubtile diſtintions WI © 
to ſap the foundations of morality, and, in proceſs of | 
time, opened a door to all ſorts of licentiouſneſs and ini- | 
quity, by the looſe and diſſolute rules of conduct they pro- pl 
pagated as far as their influence extended. This poiſonous | 


doctrine ſpread, indeed, its contagion, in a latent man- | . 
ner, during the ſixteenth century ; but, in the following | A 
age, its abettors ventured to expoſe ſome ſpecimens of its , 
| | 


commotions in ſeveral parts of Europe. E 

All the moral writers of the Romiſh church, in this . 
century, may be diſtinguiſhed into three claſſes, the 
School men, the Dogmatiſis[t], and the Jy/tics. The my of 


x7 (e] See Cent. XVII. Set. II. Part I. Chap. I. $ XXX" Bi 
1 [] The reader will eaſily perceive, by the ſhort account d 
| | explaine 9 


Crap. I. The Hiſtory of the Roman or Latin Church. 
explained, or rather obſcured, the virtues and duties of 
the Chriſtian life, by knotty diſtinctions, and unintel- 
ligible forms of ſpeech, and buried them under an enor- 
mous load of arguments and demonſtrations. The ſe— 
cond illuſtrated them from the declarations of ſcripture 
and the opinions of the ancient doctors. W hile the third 
placed the whole of morality in the tranquillity of a mind, 
withdrawn from all ſenſible objects, and habitually em- 
ployed in the contemplation of the divine nature. 

XXIX. The number of combatants that the pontifs 
brought into the held of controverſy, during this century, 
was prodigious, and their glaring defects are abundantly 
known, It may be ſaid, with truth, of the moſt of them, 
that, like many warriors of another claſs, they generally 
loft fight of all conſiderations, except thoſe of victor 
and plunder. The diſputants, which the order of Jeſuits 
ſent forth in great number, againſt the adverſaries of the 
church of Rome, ſurpaſſed all the reſt in ſubtilty, im- 


in ſeveral bulky volumes, of all the contreverſies that 
ſubſiſted between the proteſtants and the church of Rome, 
and whoſe merit as a writer conſiſted, principally, in 


which ſhewed a rich and fruitful imagination. This 
eminent defender of the church of Rome aroſe about the 
as WM concluſion of this century, and, on his firſt appearance, 
of al the force and attacks of the moſt illuſtrious proteſtant 
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pudence, and invective. But the chief leader and cham- 
pion of the polemic tribe was RoBERT BELLARMINE, a 
ſeſuit, and one of the college of cardinals, who treated, 


clearneſs of ſtyle, and a certain copiouſneſs of argument; 


i. WI Loctors were turned againſt him alone. His candor and 


o- blain-dealing expoſed him, however, to the cenſures of 
us Wl eral divines of his own communion ; for he collected, 
n- Wl "th diligence, the reaſons and objections of his adver- 


ng kries, and propoſed them, for the moſt part, in their full 


its WM force, with integrity and exactneſs. Had be been lets 
eat bemarkable on account of his fidelity and induſiry ; had 
de taken care to ſelect the weakeſt arguments of his an- 


this Wl '*2oniſts, and to render them {till weaker, by propoling 
the hem in an imperfe& and unfaithful light, his fame would 


L theſe three claſſes, that is given by Dr. MosHEIM, that the word 


Uymatiſt muſt not be taken in that magifterial ſene, which it bears 
u modern language, 
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C EN T, have been much greater among the friends of Rome, than 
XVI. it actually is [2]. | 


ny” XXX. If we turn our view to the internal ſtate of the 


church of Rome, and conſider the reſpective ſentiments; | 


The contro- opinions, and manners, of its different members, we ſhall 


verſies that 3 . . ET: , 
vide the find that, notwithſtanding its boaſted unity of faith, and 


church of its oftentatious pretenſions to harmony and concord, it 


Rene. Was, in this century, and is, at this day, divided and 
diſtracted with diſſenſions and conteſts of various kinds, | 


The Franciſcans and the Dominicans contend with ve- 
hemence about ſeveral points of doctrine and diſcipline; 


The Scotiſts and Thomiſts are at eternal war. The 
biſhops have never ceaſed diſputing with the pontif (and 
the congregations that he has inftituted to maintain his 
pretenſions) concerning the origin and limits of his au- | 
thority and juriſdiction, The French and Flemings, | 
together with other countries, openly oppoſe the Roman 
pontif on many occaſions, and refuſe to acknowledge 
his ſupreme and unlimited . dominion in the church; 
while, on the other hand, he ſtill continues to encroach | 
upon their privileges, ſometimes with violence and reſo- | 
lution, when he can do ſo with impunity, at other times 
with circumſpection and prudence, when vigorous mea- | 
ſures appear dangerous or unneceſſary. The Jeſuits, | 
who, from their firſt riſe, had formed the project of di- 
miniſhing the credit and influence of all the other reli- | 
gious orders, uſed their warmeſt endeavours to ſhare with | 
the Benedictines and other monaſteries, which were 
richly endowed, a part of their opulence ; and their en- 
deavours were crowned with ſucceſs. Thus they drew | 
upon their ſociety the indignation and vengeance of the | 
other religious communities, and armed againſt it the | 
monks of every other denomination ; and, in a more | 
eſpecial manner, the Benedictines and Dominicans, who |} 
ſurpaſſed all its enemies in the keenneſs and bitterneſs of a 
their reſentment. The rage of the Benedictines is an- 
mated by a painful reflexion on the poſſeſſions of which 
they had geen deprived ; while the Dominicans contend | 
for the honour of their order, the privileges annexed to 
it, and the religious tenets by which it is diſtinguiſhed. | 


Cu] See Jo. FRID. MayeRri Ecloga de fide Baronii et Bellarmini | 


#h/is pontificiis dubia, publiſhed at 4mfterdam in 8ve, in 1698. 
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Nor are the theological colleges and ſeminaries of learning C E N T. 
more exempt from the flame of controverſy than the. XVI. 


N : SEC r. III. 
clerical and monaſtic orders; on the contrary, debates pn - 1. 


concerning almoſt all the doctrines of Chriſtianity are — 


"OA 


multiplied in them beyond number, and conducted with 
little moderation. It is true indeed, that all theſe con- 
teſts are tempered and managed, by the prudence and au- 
thority of the Roman pontifs, in ſuch a manner as to 
rrevent their being carried to an exceſſive height, to a 
length that might prove fatal to the church, by deſtroy- 
ing that phantom of external unity that is the ſource of 
its conſiſtence as an eccleſiaſtical body. I ſay tempered 
and managed; for to heal entirely theſe diviſions, and 
calm theſe animoſities, however it may be judged an un- 
tertaking worthy of one, who calls himſelf the Vicar of 
Chrift, is, nevertheleſs, a work beyond the power, and 
contrary to the intention, of the Roman pontif. 


Theſe controverſies were ſet on foot by the Jeſuits, and 
from ſmall beginnings have increaſed gradually and ga- 
tiered ſtrength ; ſo that the flame they produced has been 
tranſmitted even to our times, and continues at this very 
day to divide the members of the Romiſh church in a 
manner that does not a little endanger its ſtability. 
While the Roman pontifs foment perhaps, inſtead of en- 
deavouring to extinguiſh, the leſs momentous diſputes 
mentioned above, they obſerve a different conduct with 
reſpect to thoſe now under conſideration. The moſt 
zealous efforts of artifice and authority are conſtantly 
employed to calm the contending parties (ſince it ap- 
bears impoſſible to unite and reconcile them), and to 
Uniniſh the violence of commotions which they can 
larcely ever hope entirely to ſuppreſs. Their efforts 
however have hitherto been, and ill continue to be, in- 
tiectual, They have not even been able to calm the 
tation and vehemence with which theſe debates are 
carried on, nor to inſpire any ſentiments of moderation 
and 


XXXI. Beſides theſe debates of inferior moment, The more 
which made only a ſlight breach in the tranquillity and Womentous 
union of the church of Rome, there aroſe, after the period es ar 

in which the council of Trent was aſſembled, contro- have divided 
rerſies of much greater importance, which deſervedly at- ** church 


. * No: . 0 of Rom N 
tracted the attention of Chriſtians of all denominations. : 
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CEN T. and mutual forbearance into minds, which are leſs ani. 


1 mated by the love of truth, than by the ſpirit of faction. 
pA I. XXXII. Whoever looks with attention and impar- 


5 - tiality into theſe controverſies will eaſily perceive, that 
Two 1 ans there are two parties in the Roman church, whoſe no- 
dares in tions with reſpe@ both to doctrine and difcipline are ex- 
the church tremely different. The Jeſuits, in general, conſidered 
of Rome. as a body (10, maintain, with the greateſt zeal and obſti- 

nacy, the ancient ſyſtem of doctrine and manners, which 
was univerſally adopted in the church before the rife of 
LuTHER, and which, though abſurd and ill-digeſted, has, 
nevertheleſs, been conſidered as highly favourable to the 
views of Rom? and the grandeur of its pontifs. Theſe 
ſagacious eccleſiaſties, whoſe peculiar office it is to watch 
for the ſecurity and defence of the papal throne, are fully 
perſuaded that the authority of the pontifs, as well as the 


opulence, pomp, and grandeur of the clergy, depend en- 
tirely upon the preſervation of the ancient forms of doc- | 
trine; and that every projed that tends either to remoye | 
theſe forms, or even to correct them, muſt be in the | 
higheſt degree detrimental to, what they call; the intereſts } 
of the church, and gradually bring on its ruin. On the 
other hand, there are within the pale of the Roman | 
church, eſpecially fince the dawn of the reformation, | 
many pious and well-meaning men, whoſe eyes have | 
been opened, by the peruſal of the inſpired and primitive | 
writers, upon the corruptions and defects of the received 
forms of doctrine and diſcipline, Comparing the dictates | 
of primitive Chriſtianity with the vulgar ſyſtem of po- 
pery, they have found the latter full of enormities, and | 
have always been defirous of a reformation (though in- 
deed a partial one, according to their particular fancies), } 
that thus the church might be purified from thoſe un- 
happy abuſes that have given riſe to ſuch fatal diviſions, | 
and {till draw upon it the cenſures and reproaches of the 


heretics. 


The main Prom theſe oppoſite ways of thinking aroſe naturally f 


controver- 


„ warmeft contentions and debates between the Jeſuits 


vide the 


ok of ao] The Jeſuits are here taken in the general and collective | 
Rome re- ſenſe of that denomination; becauſe there are ſeveral individuals of 1 
duced to fix that order, whoſe ſentiments differ from thoſe that generally prevail 4 


| heads, in their community, 


'q 
and 
2 

4 
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and ſeveral doctors of the church of Rome. Theſe de- CENT; 

bates may be reduced under the / following heads: XVI. 
The Firſt ſubject of debate concerns the /imits and ex- 8 

tent of the power and juriſdiction of the Roman pontif. The | 

Teſuits, with their numerous tribe of followers and de- Firſt ſubje& 

pendents, all maintain, that the pope is 77fall:ble ;— that rn 

he is the only viſible ſource of that univerſal and un- 

limited power, which CHRIST has granted to the church ; 

—that all biſhops and ſubordinate rulers derive from him 

alone the authority and juriſdiction with which they are 

inveſted ;— that he is not bound by any laws of the 

church, nor by any decrees of the councils that compoſe 

it ;=and that he alone is the ſupreme law-giver of that 

ſacred community, a law-giver whoſe edicts and com- 

mands it is in the higheſt degree criminal to oppoſe or 

diſobey. Such are the ſtrange ſentiments of the Jeſuits ; 

| but they are very far from being univerſally adopted: 

For other doctors of the church of Rome hold, on the 

contrary, that the pope is liable to error ;—that his au- 

thority is inferior to that of a general council ;—that he . 

i bound to obey the commands of the church, and its 

laws, as they are enacted in the councils that repreſent 

it; that theſe councils have a right to depoſe him from 

the papal chair, when he abuſes, in a flagrant manner, 


* Wa. > 


2 the dignity and prerogatives with which he is intruſted ; 
th —and that, in conſequence of theſe principles; the 


1 biſhops and other inferior rulers and doctors derive the 
uthority that is annexed to their reſpective dignities, 

dot from the Roman pontif, but from CHRISTH himſelf, | 

od MW AXXIII. The extent and preregatives of the church form Second ſub- 
W the ſecond fubject of debate. The Jeſuits and their ad- 97 er de- 

herents ſtretch out its borders far and wide. They com- 15 

prehend within its large circuit, not only many who live 

ſeparate from the communion of Rome | x], but even ex- 

tend the inheritance of eternal ſalvation to nations that 

have not the leaſt knowledge of the Chriſtian religion, or 

of its divine author, and conſider as true members of the 

church open tranſgreſſors which profeſs its doctrines, 


me 
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2 [x] They were accuſed at Spoleto, in the year 1653, of 
hing maintained, in their public inſtructions there, the probability 
al the ſalvation of many heretics. See LE CLERC, Biblioth. 
To: et Hiftorique, tom. xiv. pi 320. 
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CENT, But the adverſaries of the Jeſuits reduce within narrower 


XVI. 
SE c r. III. 
P AR T I; 


pale of the church of Rome, but alſo thoſe who, though 


their profeſſion by a vitious and profligate courſe of life, 


The third 
ſubject of 
debate. 


nounce an erroneous or unjuſt deciſion, either relating 


The Hiſtory of the Roman or Latin Church. 


limits the kingdom of CHRisT, and not only exclude 
from all hope of ſalvation, thoſe who are not within the 


they live within its external communion, yet diſhonour 


The Jeſuits, moreover, not to mention other differences 
of leſs moment, aſſert, that the church can never pro- 


to matters of fact, or points of doctrine [y]; while the ad- 
verſe party declare, that, in judging of matters of fact, it 
is not ſecured againſt all poſſibility of erring. 

XXXIV. The third claſs of controverſies, that divides 
the church of Rome, comprehends the debates relating to 
the nature, efficacy, and neceſſity of divine grace, together 
with thoſe that concern original fin, the natural power 
of man to obey the laws of God, and the nature and foun- 
dation of thoſe eternal decrees that have for their object 
the ſalvation of men. T he Dominicans, Auguſtins, and 
Janſeniſts, with ſeveral other doctors of the church, 
adopt the following propoſitions : That the impulſe of 
divine grace cannot be oppoſed or reſiſted; — that there 
are no remains of purity or goodneſs in human nature ſince 
its fall; that the eternal decrees of God, relating to the 
ſalvation of men, are neither founded upon, nor attended 
with, any condition whatſoever ;—that God wills the 
ſalvation of all mankind, and ſeveral other teners that 
are connected with theſe. The Jeſuits maintain, on the 


contrary, that the natural dominion of fin in the human 
mind, and the hidden corruption it has produced in our 
internal frame, are leſs aniverſal and dreadful*than they 
are repreſented by the doctors now mentioned ;—that ( 
5 Ter N e 

l.] This diſtinction, with reſpe& to the objects of infalli- b 
bility, was chiefly owing to the following hiſtorical circumſtance: h 
Pope INNOCENT X condemned five propo/itions, drawn from the fa- | * 
mous book of JAN SENIUs, entitled, Auguſtinus. This condemna- b 
tion occaſioned the two following queſtions: 1½, Whether or no b 


theſe propoſitions were erroneous? This was the queftion de jure, 
i. e. as the tranſlator has rendered it, the queſtion relating to doctrint. 
24, Whether or no theſe propoſitions were really taught by JANSE- 
xIUs? This was the queſtion de facto, i. e. relating to the matter 
of fact. The church was ſuppoſed, by ſome, infallible only in de- 
ciding queſtions of the former kind. _ 

| humas 
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human nature is far from being deprived of all power of C E N r. 


doing good ;—that the ſuccours of grace are adminiſtred 
to all mankind in a meaſure ſufficient to lead them to 
eternal life and ſalvation ;—that the operations of grace 
offer no violence to the faculties and powers of nature, 
and therefore may be reſſted; —and that God from all 
eternity has appointed everlaſting rewards and puniſh- 
ments, as the portion of men in a future world, not by 
an abſolate, arbitrary, and unconditional decree, but in 
conſequence of that divine and unlimited preſcience, by 
which he foreſaw the actions, merits, and characters of 
every individual. | | 

XXXV. The fourth head, in this diviſion of the con- 
troverſies that deſtroy the pretended unity of the church 
of Rome, contains various ſubjects of debate, relative to 
doctrines of morality and rules of practice, which it would 
be both tedious and foreign from our purpoſe to enume- 

rate in a circumſtantial manner; though it may not be 
improper to touch lightly the firſt principles of this end- 

leſs controverſy [Z]. : „ 
Tue Jeſuits and their followers have inculcated a very 
ſtrange doctrine with reſpect to the motives that deter- 
mine the moral conduct and actions of men. They re- 
preſent it as a matter of perfect indifference, from what 
motives men obey the laws of God, provided theſe laws 
are really obeyed ; and maintain, that the ſervice of thoſe 


[z] No author has given a more accurate, preciſe, and clear 
enumeration of the objections that have been made to the moral 
doctrine of the Jeſuits; and the reproaches that have been caſt on 
their rules of life; and none at the ſame time has defended their 
cauſe with more art and dexterity, than the eloquent and ingenious 
GABRIEL DANIEL (a famous member of their order) in a piece, 
entitled, Entretiens de Cleandre et d'Eudoxe. This dialogue is to 


. be found in the firſt volume of his Opuſcules, p. 351. and was de- 
: ſigned as an anſwer to the celebrated Provincial Letters of Pas c AE, 
which did more real prejudice to the ſociety of the Jeſuits than can 
a- be well imagined, and expoſed their looſe and perfidious ſyſtem of 
10 morals with the greateſt fidelity and perſpicuity, embelliſhed by 
71 the moſt exquiſite ſtrokes of humour and irony. Father DANIEL; 
. in the piece abovementioned, treats with great acuteneſs the famous 
E. doctrine of probability, p. 351; the method of directiug our in- 
ter tentions, p. 5 56; equivocation and niental reſervation, p. 562; 
le- fns of ignorance and oblivion, p. 719 and it muſt be acknowledged, 


hat, if the cauſe of the Jeſuits were ſuſceptible of defence or piaug- 
bility, it has found in this writer an able and dexterous champion. 
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PAR T 1. 
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The fourth 
ſubject of 
debate, 


The Hiſtory of the Roman or Latin Church, 


C E N x. who obey from the fear of puniſhment is as agreeable to 


Scr. III. 
PAR T I. 


the Deity, as thoſe actions which proceed from a princi— 
ple of love to him and to his laws. This deciſion ex- 
cites the horror of the greateſt part of the doctors of the 
Roman church, who affirm, that no acts of obedience, 
that do not proceed from the love of God, can be ac- 
ceptable to that pure and holy Being. Nor is the doc- 
trine of the Jeſuits only chargeable with the corrupt 
tenets already mentioned. They maintain farther, that 
a man never fins, properly ſpeaking, but when he tranſ- 
greſſeth a divine law, which is fully &nown to him, which 
is preſent to his mind while he acts, and of which he un- 
derſtands the true meaning and intent. And they con- 
.clude from hence, that, in ſtrict juſtice, the conduct of 
that tranſgreſſor cannot be looked upon as criminal, who 
is either ignorant of the law, or is in doubt about its 
true ſignification, or loſes ſight of it, through forgetful- 
neſs, at the time that he violates it. From theſe pro- 
poſitions they deduce the famous doctrines of probability 
and philiſophical fin, that have caſt an eternal reproach 
upon the ſchools of the Jeſuits [a]. Their adverſaries 
behold theſe pernicious tenets with the utmoſt abhorrence, 
and aſſert that neither ignorance, nor forgetfulneſs of 
the law, nor the doubts that may be entertained with 
reſpect to its ſignification, will be admitted as ſufficient 
to juſtify tranſgreſſors before the tribunal of God. This 
conteſt, about the main and fundamental points of mo- 
Tality, has given riſe to a great variety of debates con- 
cerning the duties we owe to God, our neighbour, and 
ourſelves, and produced two ſets of moral doctors, 
whoſe animoſities and diviſions have miſerably rent the 


fa] The doctrine of probability confiſts in this: That an 
opinion or precept may be followed with a good conſcience, when it 13 
iuculcated by four, or three, or two, nay even by one doctor of any 
conſiderable reputation, even though it be contrary to the judgment of 
him that follows it, aud evea of him that recommends it. "1s doc- } 
trine rendered the Jeſuits capable of accommodating themſelves to 
all the different paſſions of men, and to perſons of all tempers and 
characters, from the moſt auſtere to the moſt licentious,—-Philſo- | 
ybical fin, according to the Jeſuits doctrine, is an action, or courſe | 
ations, that is repugnant to the dictates of reaſon, and yet not en- 
feve to the Deity. See a fuller account of theſe two odious doctrines, 
in the following part of this work, Cent. XVII. Sect. II. Part V 
Chap. I. $ XXXV. and in the author's and tranſlator's mo : 
2 | | | | | CNUI 


* 
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church of Rome in all parts of the world, and involved it c E NT. 


in the greateſt perplexities. XVI. 


XXXVI. The adminiſtration of the ſacraments, 1 


eſpecially thoſe of penance and the euchariſt, forms the k; 
fifth ſubject of controverſy in the church of Rome. The The fifth 
eſuits and many other doctors are of opinion, that the 3 of 
debate. 
ſalutary effects of the ſacraments are produced by their 
intrinſic virtue and immediate operation [] upon the mind 
at the time they are adminiſtred, and that conſequently : 
it requires but little preparation to receive them to edifi- 
cation and comfort; nor do they think that God requires 
a mind adorned with inward purity, and a heart animated 
with divine love, in order to the obtaining of the ends 
and purpoſes of theſe religious inſtitutions. And hence 
it is, that, according to their doctrine, the prieſts are 
empowered to give immediate abſolution to all ſuch as 
_ confeſs their tranſgreſſions and crimes, and afterwards to 
admit them to the uſe of the ſacraments. But ſuch ſen- 
timents are rejected with indignation by all thoſe of the 
Romiſh communion, who have the progreſs of vital and 
practical religion truly at heart. Theſe look upon it as 
the duty of the clergy, to uſe the greateſt diligence and 
aſſiduity in examining the characters, tempers, and 
actions of thoſe who demand abſolution and the uſe of 
the ſacraments, before they grant their requeſts ; ſince, 
in their ſenſe of things, the real benefits of theſe inſtitu- 
tions can extend to thoſe only whoſe hearts are carefully 
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purged from the corruptions of iniquity, and filled with i 
- that divine love, that cafteth out fear. Hence aroſe that | | 
. W famous diſpute in the church of Rome, concerning a it 


frequent approach to the holy communion, which was carried 


81 | f 
7s > [6] This is the only expreſſion that occurred to the tranſla- 
er, as proper to render the true ſenſe of that phraſe of the ſcholaſtic 
of WW vivines, who tay, that the ſacraments produce their effect opere 
c- W f7eraro. The Jeſuits and Dominicans maintain, that the ſacraments 
to have in themſelves an 77fArumental and efficient power, by virtue of 
id | which they work in the ſoul (independently on its previous prepara- 
ſo⸗ on or propenſities) a diſpoſition to receive the divine grace; and 
of | this is what is commonly called the opus gperatum of the ſacraments. 
2 Thus, according to their doctrine, neither knowledge, wiſdom, hu- 
es, mility, faith, nor devotion, are neceſſary to the efficacy of the ſacra- 
y ments, whoſe victorious energy nothing but a mortal fin can reſiſt. 


dee Dr. COURRAYER's Tranſlation of PAUL SARPI'S Hiſtory of the 
Council of Trent, tom. i. livr, I. p. 423, 424. edit. Ainſterdam. 
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The fixth _ 
ſubject of 
debate, 


The Hiſtery of the Roman or Latin Church. 
on with ſuch warmth in the laſt century, between the 
Jeſuits and the Janſeniſts, with AxnavuLD le] at the 
head of the latter, and has been renewed in our times by 
the Jeſuit Pichox, who thereby incurred the indignation 
of the greateſt part of the French biſhops [d]. The 
frequent celebration of the Lord's ſupper is one of the 
main duties, which the Jeſuits recommend with peculiar 
earneſtneſs to thoſe who are under their ſpiritual direction, 
repreſenting it as the moſt certain and infallible method 
of appeaſing the Deity, and obtaining from nim the en- 
tire remiſſion of their fins and tranſgreſſions. This man- 
ner of proceeding the Janſeniſts cenſure with their uſual 
ſeverity ; and it is alſo condemned by many other learned 


and pious doctors of the Romiſh communion, who reject 
that intrinſic virtue and efficient operation that is attributed 


to the ſacraments, and wiſely maintain that the receiving 
the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper can be profitable to 
thoſe only, whoſe minds are prepared, by faith » repentance, 
and the love of God, for that ſolemn ſervice. 

AXXVII. The fxth and laſt controverſy turns upon 
the proper method of inſtructing Chriſtians in the truths 
and precepts of religion. One part of the Romiſh doc- 
tors, who have the progreſs of religion truly at heart, 
look upon it as expedient, and even neceſlary, to ſow the 
ſeeds of divine truth in the mind, in the tender and 
flexible ſtate of infancy, when it is moſt ſuſceptible of 
good impreſſions, and to give it by degrees, according to 
the meaſure of its capacity, a full and accurate knowledge 
of the doctrines and duties of religion. Others, who 
have a greater zeal for the intereſts of the church than 
the improvement of its members, recommend a devout 
ignorance to ſuch as ſubmit to their direction, and think 
a Chriſtian ſufficiently inſtructed when he has learned 
to yield a blind and unlimited obedience to the orders of 
the church. The former are of opinion, that nothing 
can be ſo profitable and inſtructive to Chriſtians as the 
ſtudy of the Holy Scriptures, and conſequently judge it 


[e] ARNAULD publiſhed on this occaſion his famous book con- 


cerning the Practice of communicating frequently. The French title, 


is, Traite de la frequente Coimunion. 
4] Sce Jeernal Univerſel, ton. xiii. p. 148. tom. xv. p. 363. 
tom. xi. p- 1 2 
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highly expedient that they ſhould be tranſlated into the c ENT. 
yulgar tongue of each country. The latter exclude XVI. 
the people from the ſatisfaction of conſulting the ſacred 88 27 1 
oracles of truth, and look upon all vernacular tranſlations ; 
of the Bible as dangerous, and even of a pernicious ten- 
dency. They accordingly maintain, that it ought only 
to be publiſhed in a learned language, to prevent its in- 
ſtructions from becaming familiar to the multitude. 
The former compole pious and inſtructive books to nou- 
Triſh a ſpirit of devotion in the minds of Chriſtians, to 
enlighten their ignorance, and diſpel their errors; they 
illuſtrate and explain the public prayers and the ſo- 
lemn acts of religion in the language of the people, and 
exhort all, who attend to their inſtructions, to peruſe 
conſtantly theſe pious productions, in order to improve 
their knowledge, purify their affections, and to learn the 
method of worſhiping the Deity in a rational and ac- 
ceptable manner, All this, however, is highly diſpleaſing 
to the latter kind of doctors, who are always apprehen- 
five, that the blind obedience and implicit ſubmiſſion of 
the people will diminiſh in proportion as their views are 
enlarged and their knowledge increaſed [e]. 
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[2] The account here given of the more momentous controver— 
ſies, that divide the church of Rome, may be confirmed, illuſtrated, 
and enlarged, by conſulting a multitude of books publiſhed in the 
hk and preſent centuries, eſpecially in France and Flanders, by 
Janſeniſte, Dominicans, Jeſuits, and others. All the productions, 
in which the doctrine and precepts of the Jeſuits and the other crea- | 
tures of the Roman pontif are-oppoled and refuted, are enumerated 
by DoMINICK COLONIA, a French Jeſuit, in a work publiſhed, in 
1735, under the following title: Bibliotbeque Fanſeni/te, ou Catalogue 
Alphabetique des principaux livres fanſenifies, ou ſuſpefts de Fan- 
feniſme, avec des notes Critiques. This writer is led into many ab- 
ſurdities by his extravagant attachment to the Roman pontif, and to 
the cauſe and tenets of his order. His book, however, is of uſe in 
pointing out the various controverſies that perplex and divide the 
church of Rome, It was condemned by the late Pope BENEDICT 
XIV; but was, nevertheleſs, republiſhed in a new form, with ſome 
change in the title, and additions, that ſwelled it from one octavo 
volume to four of the ſame ſize. This new edition appeared at 
Antaberp in the year 1752, under the following title: Dictionnaire 
des livres Janſeniſies, ou qui favoriſent le Fanſeniſme, a Anvres chez 
J. B. Verduſſen. And it muſt be acknowledged, that it is extremely 
uſeful, in ſhewing the inteſtine diviſions of the church, the particular 
conteſts that divide its doctors, the religious tenets of the Jeluits, and 
the numerous productions that relate to the ſix heads of controverſy 
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The diſputes 
carried on 
with Baius 
concerning 
grace, Tc. 


The Hiftory of the Roman or Latin Church. 


XXXVIII. All the controverſies that have been here 
mentioned did not break out at the ſame time. The diſ- 
putes concerning divine grace, the natural power of man 
to perform good actions, original ſin, and predeſtination, 
which bave been ranged under the third claſs, were pub- 
licly carried on in the century of which we are now 
writing. The others were conducted with more ſecrecy 
and reſerve, and did not come forth to public view be- 
fore the following age. Nor will this appear at all 


 lurprizing to thoſe who conſider that the controverſies 


concerning grace and free-will, which had been ſet in 
motion by LUTHER, were neither accurately examined, 
nor peremptorily decided, in the church of Rome, but 
were rather arttully ſuſpended and huſhed into ſilence. 
The ſentiments of LUTHER were indeed condemned; 


but ro fixed and perſpicuous rule of faith, with reſpect 


to theſe diſputed points, was ſubſtituted in their place. 
The deciſions of St. AUGUSTIN were ſolemnly approved; 
but the difference between theſe deciſions and the ſenti- 
ments of LUTHER was never clearly explained. The 
arſt-riſe of this fatal controverſy was owing to the zeal 
of MichaEL BAIUS, a doctor in the univerſity of Louvain, 
equally remarkable on account of the warmth of his piety 
and the extent of his learning. This eminent divine, 
like the other followers of AUGUsTIN, had an invincible 
averſion to that contentious, ſubtile, and intricate manner 
of teaching theology, that had long prevailed in the 
ſchoeols; and under the auſpicious name of that famous 
prelate, who was his darling guide, he had the courage 


or temerity to condemn and cenſure, in an open and 


public manner, the tenets commonly received in the 
church of Rome, in relation to the zatural powers of man, 
and the merit of good works, This bold ſtep drew upon 
Baivus the indignation of ſome of his academical col- 
legues and the heavy cenſures of ſeveral Franciſcan 


monks. Whether the Jetuits immediately joined in this 


here mentioned. It muſt be obſerved, at the fame time, that this 
work abounds with the moſt malignant invectives againſt many per- 


ſons of eminent learning and piety, andi witii the moſt notorious in- 
{ances of partiality and injuſtice *. 


+ Sce a particular account of this learned and n work in the 


4 1 and ſecond volumes of the 1e. othegque des Sciences et des Beaux Ari), 
: printed at the Hague, | 


oppoſition, 
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oppoſition, and may be reckoned among the firſt ac- C ENT. 
cuſers of BAlus, is a matter unknown, or, at mot, un- XVI. 
certain; but it is unqueſtionably evident and certain, SETTLE 
that, even at the riſe of this controverſy, they abhorred 
the principal tenets of Barvs, which he had taken from 
AUGUSTIN, and adopted as his own. In the year 1567, 
this doctor was accuſed at the court of Rome, and ſeventy- 
ſix propoſitions, drawn from his writings, were condemned 
by pope Pius V, in a circular letter expreſly compoſed 
for that purpoſe. This condemnation, however, was 
iſued out in an artful and inſidious manner, without an 
mention being made of the name of the author; for the 
fatal conſequences, that had ariſen from the raſh and in- 
conſiderate meaſures employed by the court of Rome 
againſt LUTHER, were too freſh in the remembrance of 
the prudent pontif to permit his failing into new blunders 
of the ſame nature, The thunder of excommunication 
was therefore ſuppreſſed by the diQates of prudence, and 
the perſon and functions of Baius were ſpared, while 
his tenets were cenſured. About thirteen years after this 
tranſaction, GREGORY XIII complied ſo far with the 
importunate ſollicitations of a Jeſuit, named ToLET, as 
to reinforce the ſentence of Pius V, by a new condemna- 
tion of the opinions of the Flemiſh doctor. Baivs ſub- 
mitted to this new ſentence, either from an apprehenſion 
that it would be followed by ſeverer proceedings in caſe 
of reſiſtance, or, which is more probable, on account of 
the ambiguity that reigned in the papal edict, and the 
vague and confuſed manner in which the obnoxious pro- 
politions were therein expreſſed. But his example, in this 
reſpect, was not followed by the other doctors who had 
formed their theological ſyſtem upon that of AvuGu- 
STIN | f ]; and, even at this day, many divines of the 
omiſh- communion, and particularly the Janſeniſts, 
declare openly that BAlus was unjuſtly treated, and that 


——_—_— 


3 


[J] See, for an account of the diſputes relating to Balus, the 
works of that author, publiſhed in 4to at Cologn, in 1696, particu- 
larly the ſecond part, or appendix, entitled, Baiana, ſeu Scripta, que 
wntroverfias ſpectant occafione ſententiarum Bau exortas.—BAYLE'S 

ion. at the article Balus, in which there is an ample and cir- 
cumſtantial account of theſe diſputes. -D Pix, Bibliotbegue des 
Auteurs Eccleſiaſtiques, tom. xvi. p. 144. —Hiftoire de la Coiupagnie 
le Jeſus, tom. Mi. p. 461, a —.— 
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the two edicts of Pius and GREGORY mentioned aboye 
are abſolutely deſtitute of all authority, and have never 
been received as laws of the church [g]. 

XXXIX. Be that as it may, it is at leaſt certain, that 


the doctrine of AUGUSTIN, with reſpe&t to the nature 


and operations of divine grace, loſt none of its credit in 
conſequence of theſe edicts, but was embraced and pro- 


pagated, with the ſame zeal as formerly, throughout all 


the Belgic provinces, and more eſpecially in the two 
flouriſhing univerſities of Louvain and Douay. This ap- 
peared very ſoon after, when two Jeſuits, named Lxss1vs 
and HAMEL1us, ventured to repreſent the doctrine of 
predeſtination in a manner different from that in which 
it appears in the writings of AUGUsTIN : For the ſenti- 
ments of theſe Jeſuits were publicly condemned by the 
doctors of Louvain in the year 1587, and by thoſe of 
Dcuay the year following. The biſhops of the Low- 
countries were diſpoſed to follow the example of theſe 
two univerſities, and had already deliberated about aſ- 
ſembling a provincial council for this purpoſe, when the 


Roman pontif, SixTus V, ſuſpended their proceedings 


by the interpoſition of his authority, and declared, that 
the cognizance and deciſion of religious controverſies 


belonged only to the vicar of CHRIST, reſiding at Rome. 


But this cunning vicar, whoſe ſagacity, prudence, and 
knowledge of men and things, never failed him in tranſ- 
actions of this nature, wiſely avoided making uſe of the 
privilege he claimed with ſuch confidence, that he might 
not inflame the diviſions and animoſities that were already 


ſubſiſting. And accordingly, in the year 1588, this con- 


teſt was finiſhed, and the ſtorm laid in ſuch a manner, 
as that the coatending parties were left in the quiet poſ- 
ſeſſion of their reſpective opinions, and ſolemnly prohi- 
bited from diſputing, either in public or in private, upon 
the intricate points that had excited their diviſions. 
Had the ſucceeding pontifs, inſtead of aſſuming the cha- 
racter of judges in this ambiguous and difficult contro- 
verſy, imitated the prudence of SixTus V, and impoſes 


[e] This is demonſtrated fully by an anonymous writer, in 3 
piece, entitled, Diſſertation ſur les Bulles contre Baius, ou l'on monive 
qu elles ne ſont pas regues par I Egliſe, and publiſhed in two volumes 
8 vo at Utrecht, in the year 1737. 
| ſilence 


es. 3: me 
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filence on the litigious doctors, who renewed afterwards 
the debates concerning divine grace, the tranquillity and 
unity of the church of Rome would not have been inter- 
rupted by ſuch violent diviſions as rage at preſent in its 
boſom | þ]. | 

XL. The Roman church had ſcarcely perceived the 
fruits of that calm, which the prudence of SixTUs had 
reſtored, by ſuppreſſing, inſtead of deciding, the late 
controverſies, when new commotions, of the ſame nature, 
but of a much more terrible aſpect, aroſe to diſturb its 
tranquillity. Theſe were occaſioned by Lewis Mo- 
LINA [i], a Spaniſh Jeſuit, profeſſor of divinity in the 
univerſity of Ebora in Portugal, who, in the year 1588, 
publiſhed a book to fhew that the operations of divine 
grace were entirely coſiſtent with the freedom of human 
10 [K]. and who introduced a new kind of hypotheſis, to 
remove the difficulties attending the doctrines of pre- 
deſiination and liberty, and to reconcile the jarring opi- 
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nions of Auguſtinians, Thomiſts, Semi-Pelagians, and other 


contentious divines [/], This attempt of the ſubtile 


[] See Apologie Hiſtorique des deux Cenſures de Louvain et de 
Douay, par M. GERT, 1688, in 8vo. The famous PasqQueR 


QUENEL was the author of this apology, if we may give credit to 
the writer of a book, entitled, Catechiſme Hiftorigue ei Dogmatigue 
ſur les Conteſtations de I Egliſe, tom. i. p. 104.—See an account of 
this controverſy in a piece, entitled, Memoires pour ſerwir a l Hiſtoire 
des Controverſes dans Þ Egliſe Romaine ſur la Predeſtination et fur la 


Grace; this curious piece is to be found in the fourteenth tome of 


Lt CLERC's Bibliotheque Univerſelle et Hiſtorigue. 

[i] From this Spaniſly doftor's name proceeded the well known 
denomination of Moliniſis, by which thoſe Roman-catholics are diſ- 
tinguiſned, who ſeem to incline to the doctrines of grace and res 
will, that are maintained in oppoſition to thoſe of AUGUSTINE. 
Many, however, who differ widely from the ſentiments of MoLiNa, 
are unjuſtly ranked in the claſs of Moliniſts. 

[+] The title of this famous book is as follows: Liberi Arbitrii 
Concordia cum Gratiæ donis, divina præſcientia, providentia, præ- 


defiinatione, et reprobatione, auctore Lud. Molina. This'book was 


firſt publiſhed at Liſbon in folio, in the year 1588.—Afterwards, with 
additions, and in 4to, at Antwerp, Lyons, Venice, and other places, in 
159 5.—A third edition, {till farther augmented, was publiſhed at 
Antwerp in 16094 

ll MoLina affirmed, that the Decree of predeſtination to 
eternal glory was founded upon a previous knowledge and conſidera— 
tion of the merits ot the ele&t ; that the grace, from whole operation 
theſe merits are dexived, is not efficacious by its own intrinſic power 
only, but alſo by the conſent of our own will, and becauſe it is ad- 


Spaniſh. 


Cc EN T. Spaniſh doctor was fo offenſive to the Dominicans, who 
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followed St. TroMas as their theological guide, that 
they ſounded, throughout the whole kingdom of Spain, 
the alarm of hereſy, and accuſed the Jeſuits of endea- 
vouring to renew the errors of PELAGIUs. This alarm 
was followed by great commotions, and all things ſeemed 
to prognoſticate a general flame, when CLemenT VIII, 
in the year 1594, impoſed ſilence on the contending 
parties, promiſing that he himſelf would examine with 
care and diligence every thing relating to this new de- 
bate, in order to cecide it in ſuch a manner as might 
tend to promote the cauſe of truth and the peace of the 
church. | 
XLI. The pontif was perſuaded that theſe gentle re- 
medies would ſoon remove the diſeaſe, and that, through 
length of time, theſe heats and animoſities would un- 
doubtedly ſubſide. But the event was far from be- 
ing anſwerable to ſuch pleating hopes. The Domini- 
_ cans, who had long foſtered a deep-rooted and invincible 
hatred againſt the Jeſuits, having now a favourable op- 
portunity of venting their indignation, exhauſted their 
furious zeal againſt the doctrine of MoLina, notwith- 
ſtanding the pacific orders of the papal edit. They 
fatigued inceſſantly the Spaniſh monarch, PniLi1e II, 
and the Roman pontif, CLEMENT VIII, with their im- 
portunate clamours, until at length the Jatter found him- 
ſelf under a neceflity of aſſembling at Rome a ſort of | 
council for the deciſion of this controverſy, And thus 
commenced, about the beginning of the year 1598, thoſe 
famous deliberations concerning the conteſts of the 
Jeſuits and Dominicans, which were held in what was 
called the congregation de auxiliis, or of aids. This 
congregation was ſo denominated on account of the 
principal point in debate, which was the efficacy of the 
aids and ſuccours of divine grace, and its conſultations 


miniftred in thoſe circumſtances in which the Deity, by that branch 
of his knowledge, which is called Scientia Media, foreſees that it 
will be efficacious. The kind of preſcience, denominated in the 
ichools Scientia Media, is that foreknowledge of future contingents, 
that ariſes from an acquaintance with the nature and faculties of 
rational beings, of the circumſtances in which they ſhall be placed, 
of the objects that ſhall be preſented to them, and of the influence 
that thele circumſtances and ovjects muſt have on their actions. 

were 
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one of the college of cardinals, who fat as preſident in 
this aſſembly, which was compoſed beſides of three 
biſhops and ſeven divines choſen out of ſo many different 
orders. The remaining part of this century was wholly 
employed by theſe ſpiritual judges in hearing and weigh- 
ing the arguments alledged in favour of their re- 
ſpective opinions by the contending parties [m]. The 
Dominicans maintained, with the. greateſt obſtinacy, 
the doctrine of their patron St. THomas, as alone con- 
formable to truth. The Jeſuits, on the other hand, 
though they did not adopt the religious tenets of Mo- 
1.1NA, thought the honour of their order concerned in 
this controverſy, on account of the oppoſition ſo publicly 


of the charge of Pelagianiſm, and declared free from 
any errors of moment. In this they acted according to 
the true Monaſtic ſpirit, which leads each order to reſent 


m] The hiſtory and tranſactions of this Congregation are related 
and illuſtrated by ſeveral writers of different complexions, by Jeſuits, 
Dominicans, and Janſeniſts. HYACINTH SERRI, a Dominican, 
publiſhed, under the feigned name of AUGUSTIN LE BLANc, in 
the year 1700, at Louwarn, a work entitled, Hiſtoria Congregationum 
de auxilits Gratie divine ;3 which was anſwered by another hiſtory of 
theſe debates compoſed by Liv. DE MEYER, a Jeſuit, who aſſumed 
the name of THEOD. ELEUTHERIUS, in order to lie concealed from 
public view, and whoſe book is entitled, H:ftoria Controverſiarum de 
Gratiæ divine auxiliis. The Dominicans alſo publiſhed the Au 
congregationum et diſputationum, que coram CLEMENTE VIII, ef 
PauLo V, de auxiliis divine Gratie ſunt celebrate, a work com- 


in this very congregation, had defended with great applauſe the glory 
of St. THOMAS againſt the Jeſuits, —Amtdft theſe jarring accounts, 
a man muſt be endowed with a ſupernatural ſagacity to come at the 
truth, For acts are oppoſed to acts, teſtimony to teſtimony, and 
narration to narration. It is therefore as yet a matter of doubt, 
which the court of Rome favoured moſt, on this occaſion, the Jeſuits 
or the Dominicans, and which of theſe two parties defended their 
| cauſe with the moſt dexterity and ſucceſs. —T here is alſo a hiſtory 
of thele debates written in French, which was publiſhed in $vo at 
Louvain, in the year 1702, under the following title : Hiffoire de Con- 
gregations de auxiliis, par un Docteur de la Faculté de Theolegie de 
Paris, This hiftorian, though he be neither deſtitute of learning 
nor elegance, being nevertheleſs a flaming Janſeniſt, diſcovers 
throughout his enmity againſt the Jeſuits, and relates all things in 
a Manner that fayours the cauſe of the Dominicans, 


the 


poſed by THOMAS DE LEMos, a ſubtile monk of their order, who, 
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made to one of its members, and conſequently uſed their 
utmoſt endeavours to have the Spaniſh doctor acquitted 
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The Hiftory »f the Roman or Latin Church. 
the aFronts that are offered to any of its members, as if 
they had been caſt upon the whole community, and to 


maintain, at all adventures, the cauſe of every individual 


monk, as if the intereſts of the ſociety were involyed 
In it. | 

XLII. Notwithſtanding the zealous attempts that 
were made, by ſeveral perſons of eminent piety, to re- 
ſtore the inſtitutions of public worſhip to their primitive 
fimplicity, the mulfitude of vain and uſeleſs ceremonies 
{till remained in the church; nor did the pontifs judge 
it proper to diminiſh that pomp and ſhew, that gave the 
miniſters of religion a great, though ill- acquired, in- 
fluence on the minds of the people. Beſides theſe cere- 
monies, many popular cuſtoms and inventions, which 
were multiplied by the clergy, and were either entirel 


abſurd or groſsly ſuperſtitious, called loudly for redreſs; 


and, indeed, the council of Trent ſeemed diſpoſed to cor- 


rect theſe abuſes and prevent their farther growth. But 


this good defign was never carried into execution; it 


was abandoned, either through the corrupt prudence of 
the pope and clergy, who looked upon every check given 
to ſuperſtition as an attempt to diminiſh their authority, 
or through their criminal negligence about every thing 
that tended to promote the true intereſts of religion. 


Hence it happens, that in thoſe countries where there 


are few proteſtants, and conſequently where the church 
of Rome is in no danger of loſing its credit and influence 
from the proximity and attempts of theſe pretended he- 
retics, ſuperſtition reigns with unlimited extravagance 
and abſurdity. Such is the caſe in 7taly, Spain, and 
Portugal, where the feeble glimmerings of Chriſtianity, 
that yet remain, are overwhelmed and obſcured by an 
enormous multitude of ridiculous ceremonies, and abſurd, 
fantaſtic, and unaccountable rites; ſo that a perſon who 
arrives in any of theſe countries, after having paſled 
through other nations even of the Romiſh communion, 
is immediately ſtruck with the change, and thinks him- 
ſelf tranſported into the thickeſt darkneſs, into the molt 


_ gloomy retreats of ſuperſtition [a]. Nor, indeed, are 


[z) It is well known that the French, who travel into Italy, em- 
ploy the whole force of their, wit and raillery in rendering ridiculous 
the monſtrous ſuperſtition of the Italians, The Italians, in their 
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eren thoſe countries, whom the neighbourhood of the c EN. 
proteſtants and a more free and liberal turn of mind have p 4" F 
rendered ſomewhat leſs abſurd, entirely exempt from the p. 
dominion of ſuperſtition and the ſolemn fooleries that 
always attend it ; for the religion of Rome, in its beſt | 
form, and in thoſe places where its external worſhip 1s 

the leaſt ſhocking, is certainly loaded with rites and ob- 

ſervances that are highly offenſive to ſound reaſon. If, 

from this general view of things, we deſcend to a more 
circumſtantial conſideration of the innumerable abuſes 

that are eſtabliſhed in the diſcipline of that church; it 

we attend to the pious, or rather impious, frauds, which 

are impoſed, with impunity, upon the deluded multitude, 

in many places; if we paſs in review the corruption of 

the clergy, the ignorance of the people, the devout farces 

that are acted in the ceremonies of public worſhip, and 

the inſipid jargon and trifling rhetoric that prevail in the 

diſcourſes of the Roman-catholic preachers ; if we weigh 

all theſe things maturely, we ſhall find, that they have 

little regard to impartiality and. truth, who pretend that, 

ſince the council of Trent, the religion and worſhip' of 

the Roman church have been every were corrected and 

amended. . 
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The Hiſtory of the Greek and Eaſtern CHURCHES. 
HE ſociety of Chriſtians, that goes under the ge- The eaftern 
neral denomination of the eaſtern church, is diſ- church may 


T 

| | . be divided 
perſed throughout Europe, Aſia, and Africa, and may be into three 
divided into three diſtin communities, The firf? is branches. 


1 that of the Greek Chriſtians, who agree, in all points of 
WH Goftrine and worſhip, with the patriarch reſiding at 


| turn, look upon the French that vifit their country as totally deſtitute 
of all principles of religion. This is evidently the caſe, as we learn 
rom the teſtimony of many writers, and particularly from that of 
Father LaBAT, in his Voyages en Italie et en Eſpagne. This agree- 
; able Dominican lets no opportunity eſcape of cenſuring and ex- 
polng the ſuperſtition of the Spaniards and Italians ; nor does he 
pretend to deny that his countrymen, and even he himſelf, pailed for 
impious libertines in the opinion of theſe bigots. 
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Constantinople, 
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e EN r. Conſtantinople, and reject the pretended: ſupremacy of the © 
XVI. Roman pontif. The ſecond comprehends thoſe Chriſti. 
1 ans, who differ equally from the Roman pontif and the 
2 Grecian patriarch in their religious opinions and inſtitu- 
tions, and who live under the government of their own 
biſhops and rulers. The third is compoſed of thoſe who 

are ſubject to the ſee of Rome. 
Thi Grave 3h "That ſociety of Chriſtians, that lives i in religious 
church, pro- communion with the patriarch of Constantinople, i Is, pro- 
wg ſpeak- perly ſpeaking, the Greek, though it aſſumes likewiſe 
. the title of FS Eaſtern, church. This ſociety i is ſub- 
divided into two branches, of which the one acknow- 
ledges the ſugreme authority and juriſdiction of the 
biſhop of Conſtantinople ; while the Fran though joined 
in communion of goctrine and worſhip with that pre- 
Jate, yet obſtinately refuſes to receive his legates, or to 
obey his edicts, and is governed by its own laws and in- 
ſtitutions, under the juriſdiction of ſpiritual rulers, Who 
TY are independent on al foreign authorit 5 
i for the III. That part of the Greek 57 85 which acknow⸗ 
| 3 de ledges the Juriſdiction of the biſhop of ' Conflanttnaple, © 1s 

ubje& to 

thepatriarch divided, as in the early ages of Chriſtianity, into four 
of Conſſanti- large diſtricts or provinces, Conſtantinople, Alexandria, 
— 46 4 and Jeruſalem, over every one of which a biſhop 
| preſides with the title of Patriarch, whom the inferior 
biſhops and. monaſtic orders unanimouſly reſpect as theit 
common Father. But the ſupreme chief of all theſe 
patriarchs, biſhops, and abbots, and, generally ſpeaking, 
of the whole church, is the patriarch of Conſtantinople. 
This prelate has the privilege of nominating the other 
patriarchs, though that dignity ſtill continaes elective, 
and f. 9 "the election that is made; nor is there 
any thing of moment undertaken or tranſacted in the 
church without his expreſs permiſſion, or his eſpecial 
order. It is true indeed, that, in the preſent decayed 
Kate of the Greek churches, whoſe revenues are ſo ſmall, 
and whoſe former opulence is reduced almoſt to nothing, 
their ſpiritual rulers enjoy little more than the ſplendid 
title of Patriarchs, without being in a condition to ex- 
tend their fame or promote their cauſe 1 5 any undertak- 
ing of ſignal Unportances 


\ 


w. b. 
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IV. The ſpiritual juriſdiction and dominion of the 
patriarch of Con/lantinople are very extenſive, compre- 
aa a conſiderable part of Greece, the Grecian Iles, 
Mallachia, Moldavia, and ſeveral of the European and 
Aſiatic provinces that are ſubject to the Turk, The 
patriarch of Alexandria reſides generally at Cairo, and ex- 
erciſes his ſpiritual authority in Egypt, Nubia, Libya, 
and part of Arabia ſo]J. Damascus is the principal te- 
ſidence of the patriarch of Antioch, whoſe juriſdiction ex- 


tends to Meſopotamia, Syria, Cilicia, and other pro- 


vinces [y], while the patriarch of Feru/alem comprehends, 
within the bounds of his pontificate, Paliſtine, Syria [9], 


[o] For an account of the patriarchate of Alexandria, and the va- 
rious prelates who have filled that ſee, it will be proper to conſult 
SOLLERII Commentar. de Patriarchis Alexandrinis, which is prefixed 
to the fifth volume of the Acta Sanctorum, Menſis Funu; as allo the 
Orient Cbriſtianus of LE QUIEN, tom. ii, p. 329. 'I he nature of 
their office, the extent of their authority, and the marner of their 
creation, is accurately deſcribed by Eus. RENAUDPOT, in his D?/- 
ſertatio de Patriarcha Alexandrino, which is publiſhed in the firſt 


volume of his Liturgiæ Orientales, p. 365.— The Grecian patriarch | 


has, at this day, no biſhops under his juriſdiction; the chorepiſcopi 
or rural bi inops alone are ſubject to his authority. All the bithops 
acknowledge as their chief the patriarch of the Moophyfites, who is, 
in effect, the patriarch of Alexandria. 

[b] The Jeſuits have prefixed a particular and learned account of 
the patriarchs of Antioch to the fifty volume of the Aa SS. menſis 
Julii, in which, however, there are ſome omiſſions and defects. Add 
to this the account that is given of the diſtrict or dioceſe of the 
patriarch of Antioch by Mich. LE QulEN, in his Oriens Cbriſtianus, 
tom. ii. p. 670. and by Btas1Vs 'I ERTIUS, in his Sig Sacra, 09 
Deſcrittione Hiſtoriro-Geografica delle due Chieſe Patriarchali, Antio— 
cha, et Gieruſalemme, publiſhed in folio at Rome, in the year 1695. 
There are three biſhops in, Syria which claim the tiile and dignity of 
patriarch of Antioch. The jirft is the biſhop of the Melcbites, a name 
given to the Chriſtians in Syria, who follow the doctrine, inſtitutions, 
and worſhip of the Greek church; the ſecond is the ſpiritual guide of 
the Syrian Monophy/ites ; and the third is the chick of the Maronites, 
who hold communion with the church of Rome. This laſt biſhop pre- 
tends to be the true and lawful patriarch of Antioch, and is acknow- 
ledged as ſuch, or at leaſt receives this denomination, from the Roman 
pontif. And yet it is certain, that the pope creates at Rome a pitit- 
arch of Antioch of his own choice. Sov that the fee of Autioch has, at 
this day, four patriarchs, one from the Grceks, two from the Syrians, 
and one created at Rome, who is patriarch 1 partivus, i. e. titular 
patriarch, according to the ſignification of taut uival phraſe. 

[ Syria is here erroncoully placed in the patriarchate of 
Jeruſalem, as it evidently belongs to that of Anrzoch, in Which allo 
Dr, MoSHEIM places it in the preceding ſentence. 
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mount Sion (r]. The epiſcopal dominions of theſe three 
patriarchs are indeed extremely poor and inconſiderable; 
for the Monophylites have long ſince aſſumed the pa- 
triarchal ſeats of Alexandria and Antioch, and have de- 
prived the Greek churches of the greateſt part of their 
members in all thoſe places where they have gained an 
aſcendant. And as Feruſalem is the reſort of Chriſtians | 
of every ſect, who have their. reſpective bifhops ang 
rulers, the juriſdiction of the Grecian patriarch is con- 
ſequently confined there within narrow limits, 
V. The right of eleQting the patriarch of Con/fantinopl: 
is, at this day, vefted in the twelve biſhops who reſide 
neareſt that famous capital; but the right of confirming 
this election, and of enabling the new-choſen patriarch. 
to exerciſe his {piritual functions, belongs only to the 
Turkiſh emperor. This inſtitution, however, if it is 
not entirely overturned, is nevertheleſs on many occaſions 
proftituted in a ſhameful manner by the corruption and 
avarice of the reigning miniſters. Thus it happens, that 
many biſhops, inflamed with the ambitious luſt of power 
and pre-eminence, purchaſe by money what they cannot 
obtain by merit, and ſeeing themſelves excluded from the 
patriarchal dignity by the ſuffrages of their brethren, 
find an open and ready way to it by the mercenary ſer- 
vices of men in power. Nay, what is yet more deplora- 
ble, has frequently happened ; even that prelates, who 
have been choſen in the lawful way to this eminent office, 
have been depoſed in order to make way for others, 
whoſe only pretenſions were ambition and bribery. And, 
indeed, generally ſpeaking, he is looked upon by the 
Turkiſh vizirs as the moſt qualified for the office of 
patriarch, who ſurpaſſes his competitors in the number 
and value of the preſents he employs on that occaſion, 
It is true ſome accounts worthy of credit repreſent the 
preſent ſtate of the Greek church as advantageoully 
changed in this reſpect ; and it is reported, that, as the 
Turkiſh manners have gradually aſſumed a milder and 
more humane caſt, the patriarchs live under their domi- 
ſr] BLas. TrRTII Siria Sacra, lib. ii. p. 165.—D. Par- 

nn OCHL Comment. de Patriarch. Hieroſolym. tom. iii. Aftor. Sand 
Mea. Mai. LE QUIEN, Ortens Chriff, tom. iii. p. 102. : 
nion 
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nion with more ſecurity and repoſe than they did ſome 
ages ago. | 4 

The power of the patriarch among a people diſpirited 
by oppreſſion, and ſunk, through their extreme ignorance, 
into the greateſt ſuperſtition, muſt undoubtedly be very 
conſiderable and extenſive ; and ſuch, indeed, it is. Its 
extent, however, 1s not entirely owing to the cauſes now 
mentioned, but to others that give no ſmall weight and 
luſtre to the patriarchal dignity. For this prelate does 
not only call councils, by his own authority, in order to 
decide, by their aſſiſtance, the controverſies that ariſe, 
and to make uſe of their prudent advice and wile delibe- 
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rations in directing the affairs of the church; his pre- 


rogatives go yet farther, and, by the ſpecial permiſſion of 
the emperor, he adminiſters juſtice and takes cognizance 
of civil cauſes among the members of his communion. 
His influence is maintained on the one hand, by the au- 
thority of the Turkiſh monarch, and, on the other, by 
his right of excommunicating the diſobedient members 
of the Greek church. This right gives the patriarch a 
ſingular degree of influence and authority, as nothing has 


a more terrifying aſpect to that people than a ſentence of 


excommunication, which they reckon among the greateſt 
and moſt tremendous evils. The revenue of this prelate 
is drawn particularly from the churches that are ſubject 
to his juriſdiction; and its produce varies according to 
the ſtate and circumſtances of the Greek Chriſtians, 
whoſe condition is expoſed to many viciflitudes [t]. 

VI. The holy ſcriptures and the decrees of the firſt 
ſeven general councils are acknowledged by the Greeks as 
the rule of their faith. It is received, however, as a 
maxim eftabliſhed by long cuſtom, that no private perſon 
has a right to explain, for himſelf or others, either the 


{s) LE QUIEN, ibid. tom. i. p. 145.-—ELSNER, Beſchreibung der 
Erechiſchen Chriſten in der Turckey, p. 54. 8 
[t] CE PER, a Jeluit, has given a Hiry of the Patriarchs of Con- 
Pantinople, in the Acta Saudtorum Menſis Auguſti, tom. i. p. 1257+ 
There 1s alſo a very ample account both of the ſee of Conflantinople 
and its patriarchs, in the firſt volume of the Oriens Chriſtianus of 
Mich. LEQUIEN, who treats moreover. of the Latin patriarchs of 
that city, in the third volume of the ſame work, p. 789. See alſo a 
brief account of the power and revenues of the preſent patriarch, and 
of the names of the ſeveral ſees under his ſpiritual juriſdiction, in 
Mr RH, De Eccleſ. Grace Hodierno Statu, p. 4$—59- 
„„ declarations 
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c EN x. declarations of ſcripture, or the deciſions of theſe eoun- 


cils; and that the patriarch, with his brethren, are alone 
authoriſed to conſult theſe oracles, and to declare their 


3 — meaning. And accordingly, the declarations of this 


prelate are looked upon as ſacred and infallible directions, 
whoſe authority is ſupreme, and which can neither be 
tranſgreſſed nor diſregarded without the utmoſt impiety, 


The ſubſtance of the doctrine of the Greek church is 


contained in a treatiſe, entitled, The Orthodox Confeſſion 
of the Catholic and Apęſtolic Eaftern Church, which was 
drawn up by PETEr MocisLAus, biſhop of Kzow, in a 


provincial council aſſembled in that city. This con- 
feſſion was trarflated into Greek [u], and publicly ap- 


proved and adopted, in the year 1643, by PARTHENI10s 
of Conſiantinople, and, all the other Grecian patriarchs. 
It was afterwards publiſhed in Greek and Latin at the 
expenc2 of PanacloTa, the Turkiſh emperor's in- 


terpreter, a man of great opulence and liberality, who 


ordered it to be diſtributed gratis among the Greek 


_ Chriſtians; and it was alſo enriched with a recommen- 
datory letter compoſed by NECTARITVUs, patriarch of 


Jeruſalem [w]. Ita pears evidently from this confeſſion, 
that the Greeks differ widely from the votaries of the 


Cu] It was originally compoſed in the Ruſſian language. 
L] This confe/fion was publiſhed in 8vo at Leipfic, with a Latin 
tranſlation, by LAUR. NORMANNUS, in the year 1695. In the Pre- 
face we ate informed, that it had been compoled by NECTARIUS: 
but this aſſcrtion is refuted by NECTAR1ius himſelf, in a letter 
which follows immediately the preface. It is alſo affirmed, both in 


the Preface and Title- page, that this is the firſt public edition that 
has been given of the Greek confeſſion. But this aſſertion is allo | 


falſe; fince it is well known that it was publiſhed in Holland, in the 
year 1662, at tne expence of PANAGIOTaA. The German tranſlation 
of this conteffion was publiſhed at Franefort and Leipſic in 4t0, in 
1727. The learned Jo. CHRIST. KOCHERUS has given, with bis 
uſual accuracy and crudition, an ample account both of this and the 
other confeſſions received among the Greeks, in his Bibliotheca 
Theologie Symbol. p. 45 & 53. and the laboricus Dr. HOFFMAN, 
principal Profeſſor of Divinity at Wittemberg, publiſhed at Breſiau, 
m 1751, a new edition of the Orthodex Conjiffeen with an hiſtoric? 
account of it. I hoſe who are deſirous of a circumſtantial account 
of the famous PANAG1IOTA, to whom this con feſſion is indebted for 
a conſiderable part of its credit, and who has rendered to the Gre:* 
church in general the moit eminent ſervices, will find it in Ca 
TEMIK'S Hiſtoire de F Empire Ottoman, ton. ili. p. 149. 


Roman 
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Roman pontif, whoſe doctrines they reje & and treat with 
indignation in ſeveral places; but it appears, at the ſame 
time, that their religious tenets are equally remote from 


thoſe of other Chriſtian ſocieties. So that wheever 


peruſes this treatiſe with attention, will be fully con- 
vinced, how much certain writers are miſtaken, who 
imagine that the obſtacles which prevent the union of 
the Greeks with this or the other Chriſtian community, 
are but ſmall and inconſiderable [x]. 

VIE. The votaries of Reme have found this to be true 
on many occaſions. And the Lutherans made an ex- 
periment of the fame kind, when they preſented a fruit- 
leſs invitation to the Greek churches to embrace their 
doctrine and diſcipline, and live with them in religious 
communion. The firſt ſteps in this laudable attempt 
were taken by MgELAancTHox, who ſent to the patriarch 
of Conſtantinople a copy of the confeſſion of Augſburg, 
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tranflated into Greek by PAUL Dorscrus. This pre- 


ſent was accompanied with a letter, in which the learned 
and humane profeſſor of VMittemberꝝ repreſented the pro- 


teſtant doctrine with the utmoſt ſimplicity and faithful- 


neſs, hoping that the artleſs charms of truth might touch 
the heart of the Grecian prelate. But his hopes were 
diſappointed, for the patriarch did not even deign to ſend 
him an anſwer [y]. After this the divines of Tubingen 
renewed, with his ſucceſſor IERREMIAEH {z], the cor- 
reſpondence which had been begun by MELANCTHON. 
They wrote frequently, during the courſe of ſeveral 
years [a], to the new patriarch, ſent him another copy of 
the confeſſion of Augſhurg, tagether with a Compend of 


Theology, compoſed by HEERBRAN D, and tranſlated into 


Greek by MARTIN Crvusvus; nor did they leave un- 


[x] The learned FaBRICTUs has given, in the tenth volume of 
his Bibliotbeca Græca, p. 441. an exatt and ample liſt of the writers, 


whom it is proper to conſult in order to the forming a juſt notion of 


the (tate, circumftances, and doctrines of the Greek church. 
(z] LEO ALLATIUS, De perpetua Conſenſione Ecclefie Orient. et 


Occident. lib. iii. cap. viii. $1. p. 1005. | 
lz] The name of the former patriarch was J@SEPH. In 
the year 1559, he had ſent his Deacon DEMETRIUS to Wittemberg, 


to inform himſelf upon the#{pot of the genius and doctrines of the 


Proteſtant religion. 


(a] This correſpondence commenced in the year 1576, and ended 
M3581, 
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. employed any means, which a pious and well- conducted 


zeal could ſuggeſt as proper to gain over this prelate tq 
their communion. The fruits, however, of this cor- 
reſpondence were very inconſiderable, and wholly conſiſted 
in a few letters from the Greek patriarch, written, in- 


deed, with an amiable ſpirit of benevolence and cordiality; 


but at the ſame time in terms which ſhewed the impoſ- 
ſibility of the union ſo much deſired by the proteſtants, 
'The whole {train of theſe letters diſcovered in the Greeks 
an inviolable attachment to the opinions and inſtitutions 
of their anceſtors, and was ſufficient to demonſtrate the 
vanity of attempting to diſſolve it in the preſent ſituation 
and circumſtances of that people [5]. 

VIII. Nothing, indeed, more deplorable can be con- 
ceived than the ſtate of the greateſt part of the Greeks, 
ſince their ſubjeCtion to the oppreſſive yoke of the Turkiſh 
emperors. Since that fatal period, almoſt all learning and 
ſcience, human and divine, have been extinguiſhed among 


them. They have neither ſchools, colleges, nor any of 


thoſe literary eſtabliſhments that ennoble human nature, 
by ſowing in the mind the immortal ſeeds of knowledge 


and virtue. Thoſe few that ſurpaſs the vulgar herd in 
intellectual acquirements, have derived this advantage 


from the ſchools of learning in Szcly or Italy, where the 
ſtudious Greeks uſually repair in queſt of knowledge, or 
from a peruſal of the writings of the ancient doQors, and 
more eſpecially of the theology of St. THOMAS, which 
they have tranſlated into their native language [c]. 
Such, at leaſt, is the notion of the learning of the 
modern Greeks, that is entertained by all the European 


Chriſtians, as well Roman-tatholics as proteſtants, and 


it is built upon the cleareſt evidence and ſupported by 
teſtimonies of every kind, Many of the Greeks deny 


[5 All the 44s and Papers, relating to this correſpondence, were 
publiſhed in one volume at Wittemberg, in the year 1584, ſee CHRIST. 
MaTTH. PFAFFPII Lider we Actis et ſcriptis publicis Eceleſiæ Wittem- 
bergice, p. 50. —8ee alſo Jo. ALB. FABRICII Biblioth. Græcæ, 
vol. x. p. 517,—EMMAN, A SCHELSTRATE, Aa Eccleſia Orienlalis 
contra Lutheri hereſin, publithed at Rome in the year 1739.—LAuI 


z [c] The tranſlator has inſerted the note [+] of the original 


into the tollowing paragraph of the Engl:ſh text, which begins 
thus: Sucl , at leaſt, &c. | 5 


with 
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with obſtinacy this inglorious charge, and not only de- 
fend their country-men againſt the imputation of ſuch 
groſs ignorance, but even go ſo far as to maintain that all 
the lib:ral arts and ſciences are in as ſtouriſhing a ſtate 
in modern Greece, as they were in any period of the 


hiſtory of that nation. Among the writers that exalt 


the learning of the modern Greeks in ſuch an extraor- 
dinary mARRET, the firſt place is due to an eminent hiſto- 
rian [4], who has taken much pains to demonſtrate the 
error of thoſe who are of a different opinion. For this 
purpoſe he has not only compoſed a liſt of the learned 
men, that adorned that country in the laſt century, but 
alſo makes mention of an academy founded at Conflanti- 
nople by a certain Greek, whoſe name was ManoLax, 
in which. all the branches of philoſophy, as well as the 
liberal arts and ſciences, are taught with the utmoſt 
ſucceſs and applauſe, after the manner of the ancient 
ſages of @; reece. But all this, though matter of fact, does 
by no means amount to a ſatisfactory proof of the point 


in queſtion. It only proves, what was never doubted by, 


any thinking perſon, that the populous nation of the 
Greeks, in which there is ſuch a conſiderable number of 
ancient, noble, and opulent families, 1s not entirely de- 
ſtitute of men of learning and genius. But it does not 
at all demonſtrate, that this nation, conſidered in general, 

is at preſent enriched with ſcience either ſacred or pro- 
tane, or makes any ſhining figure in the republic of letters. 
In a nation, which, generally ſpeaking, is ſunk in the 
molt barbarous ignorance, ſome men of genius and learn- 
ing may ariſe, and ſhine like meteors in a gloomy firma- 
ment. With reſpect to the academy founded at Con- 
flantinople, it may be obſerved, that a literary eſtabliſh- 
ment, ſo neceſſary and yet fo recent, confirms the judg- 
ment "that has been almoſt univerſally formed concerning 
the erudition of the Greeks. 

This ignorance, that reigns among the ves has 
the moſt pernicious influence upon their morals. Licen- 
tiouſneſs and impiety not only abound among the people, 


but alſo diſhonour their leaders; and the calamities, that 


ariſe from this corruption of manners, are deplorably 


[4] See DEM, CANTIMIR, Hiftcire de I Empire Ottomans, tom. ii. 


P. 38. 
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augmented by nt eir endleſs contentions and diviſions, 
Their religion is a motley collection of ceremonies, the 
greateſt part of which are either ridiculouſly trifling, or 
ſnockingly abſurd. Yet they are much more zealous i in 
retaining and obſerving theſe ſenſeleſs rites, than in 


maintaining the doctrine or obeying the precepts of the 


religion they profets. Their miſery would be extreme, 
were it not for the ſupport they derive from the Greeks, 
who perform the functions of phyſicians and interpreters 
at the emperor's court; and who, by their opulence and 
credit, frequently interpoſe to reconcile the differences 
or to ward off the dangers that ſo often portend the de- 
ſtruction of their church. 

IX. The Ruſſians, Georgians, and Mingrelians, adopt 
the doctrines and ceremcn es of the Greek church; 


though they are entirely free from the juriſdiction and 
authority of the patriarch of Conſtantinople. It is true, 


indeed, that this prelate had formerly enjoyed the pri- 
vilege of a ſpiritual ſupremacy over the Ruſſians, to 
whom he ſent a biſhop whenever. a vacancy happened, 
But, towards the concluſion of this century, this pri- 
vilege ceaſed by the following incident. JEREMIAH, 
patriarch of Conſtantinople, undertook a journey into 

MAoſcody, to levy pecuniary ſuccours, againſt his rival 
METROPHANES, and to drive him, by the force of money, 
jrom the patriarchal throne. On this occaſion, the 
Nofſcovite monks, in compliance, no doubt, with the 


ſecret orders of the Grand Duke THEODORE, the fon of 


Toun BasiLIpts, employed all the influence both of 
threatnings and ſupplications to engage JEREMIAH to 
place at the head of the Moſcovite nation, an indepen- 
dent patriarch. The patriarch of Conſtantinople, unable 
to reſiſt ſuch powerful ſollicitations, was forced to yield, 
and accordingly, in a council aſſembled at Moſcow in the 
year 1589, nominated and proclaimed Jos, archbiſhop 
of Rotors, the fiiſt patriarch of the Moſcovites. This 
extraordinary frep was, however, taken on condition, 
that every new patriarch of the Ruſhans ſhould demand 
the conſent and ſuffrage of the patriarch of Conſtantinople, 
and pay, at certain periods, fixed for that purpoſe, hve 
hundred gold ducats. 1 he tranſattions of this Moſcovite 
council were afterwards ratified in one aſſembled by 

JEREMIAH 
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JEREMIAH at Conſtantinople in the year 1593, to which 
ratification the "Turkiſh emperor gave his ſolemn ccn- 
ſent [eJ. But the privileges and immunities of the 
patriarch of Moſc w were ſtil] farther extended about the 
middle of the following age, when the four eaſtern 
patriarchs, under the pontificate of Diowvsivs II, 
patriarch of Conſtantinople, exempted him, at tne renewed 
ſollicitation of the Grand Duke of Moſcovy, from the 
double obligation of paying tribute, and of depending, 


for the confirmation of his election and inſtallation, on a 


foreign juriſdiction [V]. , | 
X. The Georgians and Mingrelians, or, as they were 
anciently called, the [ber:ans and Colchians, have declined 
ſo remarkably fince the Mahometan dominion has been 
eſtabliſhed in theſe countries, that they can ſcarcely be 
ranked in the number of Chriſtians. Such, in a more 
eſpecial manner, is the depraved ſtate of the latter, who 
wander about in the woods and mountains, and lead a 
lavage and undiſciplined life; for among the Georgzars, 
or {berians, there are yet ſome remains of religion, morals, 
and humanity. Theſe nations have a pontif at their 
head, whom they call The Catholic; they have alſo their 
biſhops and prieſts; but theſe ſpiritual rulers are a 


diſhonour to Chriſtianity, by their ignorance, avarice, 


and profligacy ; they ſurpaſs almoſt the populace in the 
corruption of their manners, and, groſly ignorant them- 
{elves of the truths and principles of religion, they never 
entertain the leaſt thought of inſtructing the people. 
If therefore it be affirmed, that the Georgians and MAHingre- 
lians, at this day, are neither attached to the opinions 
of the Monophyſites, nor to thoſe of the Ne/forians, but 
embrace the doctrine of the Greek church; this muſt be 
affirmed rather in conſequence of probable conjecture, 
than of certain knowledge; ſince it is impoſſible almoſt 
to know, with any degree of preciſion, what are the ſen- 
timents of a people, who ſeem to lie in the thickeſt dark- 
nels. Any remains of religion, that are obſervable 


[e] See Axrox. PossEvInNi Moſcovia.— Mich. LEQUIEN, 


Griens Chriftianus, tom. i. p. 1292.—dee alſo a relation of this 


tranſaction, which is publiſhed in the Catalogus Codic. MSS. Biblioth. 
Taurinenſ. p. 433469. | 

IFJ LEQUIEN, Oriens Chriftian. tom. i. p. 155.—Nic. BEROIUS, 
De Ecclejia Moſcowitica, par. I. ſect. I. c. xvi p. 164. 
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CENT. among them, are entirely comprehended in certain ſacred 


, wi hy feſtivals and external ceremonies, of which the former 
ECT, . 


pc x are celebrated, and the latter are performed, without the 
——— leaſt appearance of decency ; ſo that the prieſts adminiſter 


the. ſacraments of baptiſm and-of the Lord's ſupper with 
as little reſpect and devotion, as if they were partaking of 
an ordinary repaſt [g]. 1 0 | 
Of che eaſt- XI. The eaſtern Chriſtians, who renounce the com- 
ern church- munion of the Greek church, and differ from it both in 
pode Yo doctrine and worſhip, may be comprehended under two 


the commu- diſtinct claſſes, . To the former belong the Monophyſites, 


nion of the or Facobites, fo called from JacoB ALBARDAI [Y], who 


pag and qeclare it as their opinion, that in the Saviour of the 

atins. : a | 
world there is only one nature; while the latter compre- 
hends the followers of NesToR1vus, frequently called 
Chaldeans, from the country where they principally re- 
ſide, and who ſuppoſe that there are two diſtin perſons 

_ or-natures in the ſon of God. The Monophyſites are ſub- 
divided into two ſects or parties, the one African, the 
other Aſiatic. At the head of the Afratics is the patriarch 
of Antioch, who reſides, for the moſt part, in the mona- 


itery of St. ANANIAs, which is ſituated near the city of 


[(S CLEMENT. GALLANUS, Conciliatio Eccleſie Armenic. cum 
Romane, tom. i. p. 156.—CHARDIN, Voyage en Perſe, &c. tom. i. 
p. 67.. where the reader will find Jos. MAR. ZAMPI's Relation de 
4a Colchide et Mingrelie.—LAMBERT1 Relation de la Colchide ou 
Mingrelie, in the Recueil des Voyages au Nord, tom. vii. p. 160.— 
LEQUIEN, Oriens Chriſtianus, tom. 1. p. 1333. 1339.—Sce allo 
RICH. SIMON, Hiſtoire Critique des dognes et ceremonies des Chretiens 
Orzntaux, ch. v. & vi. p. 71. in which the learned author endea- | 
vours to remove at leaſt a part of the reproach under which the 
Georgians and Mingrelians labour on account of their ſuppoſed 
19norance and corruption. The catholics or pontifs of Georgia 
and Mingrelia are, at this day, independent on any foreign juril- 
d.ction ; they are, however, obliged to pay a certain tribute to the 

triarch of Conſtantinople. _ 

TP [4] This JacoB ALBARDA1, or BARADñÆ s as he is called 
dy others, reſtored, in the fixth century, the ſect of the Monophyſites, 
which was almoſt expiring, to its former vigour, and modelled k 
2new ;z hence they were called Facobites. This denomination is com- 
monly uſed in an extenſive ſenſe, as comprehending all the Monopby- 
tes, excepting thoſe of Armenia; it however more ſtrictly and pro- 
perly belongs only to thoſe Aſiatic Monophyſites, of which JacoB 
ALBARDAI was the reſtorer and the chief. See SIMON, Hiftorre dt 
Chretieas Orientaux, ch. ix. p. 118. a work, nevertheleſs, that often 
wants correction. - ; 

L Merdin, 


* 


\ 
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Merdin, and ſometimes at Merdin, his epiſcopal ſeat, as 
| alſo at Amida, Aleppo, and other Syrian cities [7]. The 
overnment of this prelate is too extenſive, and the chur- 
ches over which he preſides too numerous, to admit of 
his performing, himſelf, all the duties of his high office ; 
and therefore a part of the adminiſtration of the pontifi- 
cate is given to a kind of collegue, who is called the 
maphrian or primate of the Eaſt, and whoſe doctrine and 
diſcipline are ſaid to be adopted by the eaſtern churches 
beyond the Tigris. This primate uſed formerly to re- 
fide at Tauris, a city on the fronticrs of Armenia; but bis 
preſent habitation is the monaſtery of St MATTHEW, 
which is in the neighbourhood of Mouſul, a city of 


Meſopotamia. It is farther obſervable, that all he. pa- 


triarchs of the Jacobites aſſume the denomination of IG- 
NATIUS [I]. 

XII. The African Monupbyf tes are under the juriſ- 
diction of the patriarch of Alexandria, who generally re- 
ſides at Grand Cairo, and they are ſubdivided into Copts 
and Abyſſiniang. The denomination of Copts compre- 
hends all thoſe Chriſtians, who dwell in Egypt, Nubia, 
and the countries adjacent, and whoſe condition is truly 
deplorable. Oppreſſed by the inſatiable avarice and 
tyranny of the Turks, they draw out their wretched days 
in miſery and want, and are unable to ſupport either their 
patriarch or their biſhops. Theſe are not, however, left 
entirely deſtitute ; fince they are, in a manner, maintain- 
ed by the liberality of thoſe Copts, who, on account of 


their capacity in houſhold affairs, and their dexterity in 


the exerciſe of ſeveral manual arts, highly uſeful, though 
entirely unknown to the Turks, have gained admittance 
into the principal Mahometan families [/]. As to the 


{:) As SEMANL Diſſert. de Monophy/. tom. 1i.—B:blioth. Orient. 
Clem. Vatican. & viii._FausT. Nal RON, Euoplia fidei Catholice ex 
 Syrorum Monument. par. I. p. 40.—LEQUIEY „Oriens ag ab tom. ii. 
P. 1343. 

LJ ASSEMANI Difertat. de Monophyſitis. & viii. 

III RENAuDoT publiſhed at Paris in ꝗto, in the year 1713, a 
very learned work, relative to the Hittory of the Eaſtern Patriarchs, 
under the title of, Hiſtoria Alexandrinorum Patriarcharum Jaco- 
bitarum, &c. He alſo publiſhed the Ofice uſed in the ordination of 
the Jacobite Patriarch, with remarks, in the firit volume of his 
Liturgiæ Orient. p. 467.— The internal ſtate of the Alexandrian or 
Ceptic church, both with reſpect to doftrine and worſhip, is deſcribed 
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principal reaſon of their ſeparation lies in the opinion 


erdent zcal, they propoſe their own ſyſtem with the ut- 
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Ab) ſinians, they ſurpaſs conſiderably the Copts both in 
their numbers, their power, and their opulence ; nor will. 
this appear ſurprizing, when it is conſidered, that they 
live under the dominion of a Chriſtian emperor; they, 
nevertheleſs, conſider the Alexandrian pontif as their 
ſpiritual parent and chief, and conſequentſy, inſtead of 
chooſing their own biſhop, receive from that prelate a 
primate, whom they call abbuna, and whom they ac- 
knowledge as their ghoſtly ruler [n]. 

XIII. Theſe Monophyſites differ from other Chriſtian 
ſocieties, whether of the Greek or Latin communion, in 
ſeveral points both of doctrine and worſhip ; though the 


they entertain concerning the nature and perſon of JESvs 
CurisT. Following the doctrine of Droscorvus, Bar- 
UMA, XENA1AS, FULLo, and others, whom they con- 
ſider as the heads or chief ornaments of their ſect, they 

maintain that in CERRISTH the divine and human nature 
were reduced into ne, and conſequently reject both the 
decrees of the council of Chalcedon and the famous letter 
of Leo the Great. That, however, they may not ſeem 
ro have the leaſt inclination towards the doctrine of 
FUTYCHES, which they pro! teſs to reject with the moſt 


moſt caution and circumſpection, and hold the following 
obſcure principles: That the two natures are united in 
CHRIST without either confuſion or mixture; fo that 

though the nature of our Saviour be really one, yet it 1s 


at the ſame time, two-fold and compound [7]. By this 


oy WANSLES, in his Hiftorre de Egliſe d Alexandrie, que nous ap- 
belle, celle de Fac cobites Coptes, publiſhed at Paris in 16679. Add to 
115 another work of the ſame author, entitled, Relation d'un Voyage | 
en en Exypte, p. 293. un which there is a particular accouat of the Coptic 
rnonaiteries and religious orders. Sce allo Nouveaux Memoires des 
Aliftons de la Compagnie de Jeſus dans Ie Levant, tom. il. p. g.— 
ST wes, Deſcriptiou de] Egypte, tom. ii. p. 64. 
{4} JOB LUDOLF, Comment. in Hiſior. Aetbiop. p. 451. 461. 
4755 Toro, Voyage d Abillinie, tom. ii. p. 36. Nouveaux Memures 
s Miytons dans le Levant, tom. iv. p. 277. Mic H. LEQUIEN, 
Ori ns Chriftian. tom. ii. p. 641. 
L] ASSEMANI Biblioth. Orient Clement. Vatican. tom. ii. p. 25, 
26. 29. 34. 117 133. 135. 277. 297, &c.— ce, in the fame work, 
ABULPHARAGE'S Subtile Vindication of the Doctrine of bis Sed, 
vol. ii. p. 288. Theres a complcte and circumitantial account of 
zue religion of the Abyſhnians, in the Theologia Aethiopica of 
declaration 
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declaration it appears, that thoſe learned men, who look 
upon the difference between the Monophyſites and the 
Greek and Latin churches, rather as a diſpute about 
words than things, are not ſo far miſtaken as ſome have 
imagined [o]. Be that as it may, both the Aſiatic and 
African Monophyſites of the preſent times are, generally 
ſpeaking, ſo deeply funk in ignorance, that their attach- 
ment to the doctrine, by which they are diſtinguiſhed 
from other Chriſtian ſocieties, is rather founded on their 
wn obſtinacy and on the authority of their anceſtors, 
than on any other circumſtance ; nor do they even pre- 
tend to appeal, in its behalf, to reaſon and argument [p]. 
XIV. The Armenians [q], though they agree with 
the other Monophyſites in the main doctrine of that ſect 
relating to the unity of the divine and human nature in 


GREGORY the Abyſſinian, publiſhed by Famricivs, in his Lux 
_ evangeli toti orbi gexoriens, p. 716. where there is alto a lift of all 
the writers, who have given accounts of the Abyſſinians. 

[o] See La CRozE, Hift. du Chriflianiſme des Iudes, p. 23.— 
ASSEMANI loc. citat. tom. li. p. 291. 297.—RIcu. SIMON, 
Hiſtoire des Chretiens Orientauæ, p.119.—J0. JOACH. SCHRODERY 
Theſaurus Lingue Armenicæ, p. 275. The truth of the matter 
is, that the terms uſed by the Monophyfites are ſomething more than 
equivocal ; they are contradictory. It may allo be farther obſerved, 
that thoſe who pretend to hold a middle path between the doctrines 
of Neſtorius and Eutyches, were greatly embarraſied, as it was almoſt 


impoſſible to oppoſe the one, without adopting, or at leaſt appearing 


to adopt, the other, 

[] The liturgies of the Copts, the Syrian Jacobites, and tlie 
Abyſſinians, have been publiſhed, with learned obſervations, by 
RENAUDOT, in the firſt and ſecond volumes of his Liturgiæ Orien- 
tales. | | 

[] The firſt writer, who gave a circumſtantial account of the 
religion and hiſtory of the Armenians, was CLEMENT GALANI, an 
Italian of the order of the Theatizs, whole Conciliatio Eccigſiæ Arme— 
nicæ cum Romana, was publiſhed at Rome, in three volumes in folio, 
in the year 16560. The other authors, who have treated of this 
branch of Ecclefiaſtical Riftory, are enumeratedby FaBRICiUs, iu 
his Lux Evangelii toti orbi exoriens, ch..xxxviit. p. 640. to which 
mult be added, LEQUIEN Orzens Chriſtiauus, tom. i. p. 1362.— 
The Hiftory of Chriftauity iu Armenia, which the learned La CROZ# 
has ſubjoined to his account of the progreſs of the Chriſtian religion 
in Abyfmia, and which was publiſhed at the Hague in 1739, is by © 
means anſwerable to the importance and copiouſneſs of the ſubject ; 
which muſt be attributed to the age and infirmities of that author. 
For an account of the particular inſtitutions and rites of. the Arme- 
nians, fee GEMELLI CaRRERI Poyage du tour du monde, tom. ii. 
P. 146. | 
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of faith, diſcipline, and worſhip ; and hence it comes to 
pats, that they hold no communion with that branch of 
the Monophyſites, who are Facobrtes in the more limited 
ſenſe of that term. The Armenian church is governed 
by three patriarchs [r]. The chief of theſe, whoſe dio- 
ceſe comprehends the Greater Armenia, beholds forty-two 


archbiſhops ſubjected to his juriſdiction, and reſides in a 


monaſtery at a place called Echmiazin. The revenues 


of this ſpiritual ruler are ſuch as would enable him to 


live in the moſt ſplendid and magnificent manner [s]; 
but there is no mark of pomp or opulence in his external 
appearance, nor in his domeſtic coxconomy. His table is 
frugal, his habit plain; nor is he diſtinguiſhed from the 
monks, with whom he lives, by any other circumſtance 
than his ſuperior power and authority. He is, for the 
moſt part, elected to his patriarchal dignity by the ſuf-, 
frages of the biſhops aſſembled at Echmiazin, and his 


election is confirmed by the ſolemn approbation of the 
Perſian monarch. The ſecond patriarch of the Arme- 


nians, who is called The Catholic, reſides at Cis, a city of 
Cilicia, rules over the churches eſtabliſhed in Cappadocia, 
Cilicia, Cyprus, and Syria, and hath twelve archbiſhops 
under his juriſdiction. He alfo at preſent acknowledges 
his ſubordination to the patriarch of Echmiaxin. The 


third and laſt in rank of the patriarchs abovementioned, 


who has no more than eight or nine biſhops under his 
dominion, reſides in the iſland of Azhtamar, which is in 
the midſt of the Great Lake of Varaſpuracan, and is 


looked upon by the other Armenians as the enemy of 


their church. 


lx] Sir Paul RicavT mentions four; but his authority, 
were it more reſpectable than it really is, cannot be compared with 
that of the excellent ſources from whence Dr. Mos HEIM draws his 
materials. | | 

[5] R. SIMON has ſubjoined to his Hiſfoire des Chretiens Orient. 
p. 217. an account of all the Armenian churches, that are ſubject to 
the juriſdiftion of this grand patriarch. But this account, though 
taken from Usc AN us, an Armenian biſhop, is nevertheleſs defective 


in many reſpects. For an account of the reſidence and manner of 


life of the patriarch of ECHMIAZIN, ſee Paul LuCas, Voyage au 
Levant, tom. ii. p. 247. & GEMELLI CARRERI Voyage du tour du 


nende, tom. ii. P · 4-10. 
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Beſides theſe prelates, who are patriarchs in the true C ENI. 
ſenſe of that term, the Armenians have other ſpiritual XVI. 
leaders, who are honoured with the title of Patriarchs; 3 * 
but this, indeed, is no more than an empty title, unat- — a 
tended with the authority and prerogatives of the pa- 
triarchal dignity, Thus the archbiſhop of the Arme- 
nians, who lives at Conſtantinople, and whoſe authority is 
reſpected by the churches eſtabliſhed in thoſe provinces 
that form the connexion between Europe and Aſia, enjoys 
the title of Patriarch. The ſame denomination is given 
to the Armenian biſhop who reſides at Jeruſalem; and 
to the prelate of the ſame nation, who has his epiſcopal 
ſeat at Caminec in Poland, and governs the Armenian 
churches that are eſtabliſhed in Ruffia, Poland, and the 
adjacent countries. Theſe biſhops aſſume the title of 
Patriarchs, on account of ſome peculiar privileges con- 

| ferred on them by the Great Patriarch of Echmiazin. 
For by an authority derived from this ſupreme head of 
the Armenian church, they are allowed to conſecrate 
biſhops, and to make, every third year, and diſtribute 
among their congregations, the holy chriſm or ointment, 
which, according to a conſtant cuſtom among the eaftern 
Chriſtians, is the privilege of the patriarchs alone [?]. | 

XV. The Ne/tor:ans, who are alſo known by the de- The Nego- Ti 
nomination of Chaldeans, have fixed their habitations rians, or y 
chiefly in Meſopotamia and the adjacent countries. They e n 
have ſeveral doctrines, as well as ſome religious cere- — 
monies and inſtitutions, that are peculiar to themſelves. 1 
But the main points, that diſtinguiſh them from all other 
Chriſtian ſocieties, are, their perſuaſion that NESTORITIUS 

was unjuſtly condemned by the council of Zphe/us, and 
their firm attachment to the doctrine of that prelate, 
who maintained that there were not only two zatares, 
dut alſo two diſtinct perſons in the Son of God, In the 
earlier ages of the church, this error was looked upon as 


„ 


[t] See the Nouveaux Memoires des Mifſions de la Compagnie de 
Jeſus, tom. iii. p. 3==218. where there is an ample and circum— 
ſtantial account both of the civil and religious ſtate of the Armenians. 
This account has been highly applauded by M. DE La CROZE, for 
the fidelity, accuracy, and induſtry, with which it is drawn up, and 
no man was more converſant in ſubjects of this nature than that 
learned author, <See La CROZ E, Hiſtoire du Chriſtianiſime d Athiopie, 
P. 345» | / 
of 
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of the molt momentous and pernicious kind ; but in out 
mes it is eſteemed of leſs conſequence, by perſons of the 
geateſt weight and authority in theological matters, even 

og the Roman-catholic doctors. den conſider this 
«bole controverſy as a diſpute about words, and the 
opinicn of NESTORIUS, as a nominal, rather than a real, 
hereſy ; that is, as an error ariſing rather from the words 
he employed, than from bis intention in the uſe of them, 
It is true indeed, that the Chaldeans attribute to CHRIS 
two natures, and even two perſons ; but they correct what 
may ſeem raſh in this expreſſion, by adding, that theſe 
natures and perſons are fo cloſely and intimately united, 
that they have only one aſpect. Now the — barſipa, 
by which they expreſs this aſpect, is pteciſely of the fame 


ſignification with the Greek word (wpocwroy), which 


ſignifies a perſon [u]; and from hence it is evident, that 
they attached to the word aſpeł the fame idea that we 


attach to the word perſon, and that they underſtood. . 
the word perfor, preciſely what we underſtand. by the 

term nature. However that be, we muſt obſerve here; to 
the laſting honour of the Nedorians, that, of all the 


Chriſtian ſocieties eſtabliſhed in the Eaſt, they have been 
the moſt careful and ſucceſsful in avoiding a multitude 
of ſuperſtitious opinions and practices that have infected 


the Greek and Latin churches [ x]. 


XVI. In the earlier ages of Neſtorianiſm the various 


branches of that numerous and powerful ſe& were under 


the ſpiritual juriſdiction of the ſame poatif, or cathalic, 
who reſided, firſt at Bagdat, and afterwards at Mouſul. 


But in this century the Neſtorians were divided into two 


ſects. I hey had choſen, in the year 1552, as has been 
already obſerved, two biſhops at the ſame time, SIMEON 


L] It is in this manner that the ſentiments of the Neſtorians are 
explained in the inſcriptions which adorn the tomhs of their patriarchs 
in the city of Meuſul.— See As8EMAN1 Biblioth. Orient. Vatican. 
tom. iii. par. II. p. 210.—R. SIMON, Hiftoire de la Creance dis 
Chretiens Orientauæ, ch. vii. p. 94.—PETRUS STROZZA, De og- 
matibus Chaldeorum, publiſhed in 8vo at Rome, in the year 1617. 

[x] See the learned diſſertation of Ass EMA NT de Syris Neftoriaais, 
which occupies entirely the fourth volume of his Biblioth. Oriental. 
Vatican. and which ſeems to have been much conſulted, and partly 
copied, by Mick. LEQUIEN, in the eleventh volume of his Oren 
Chr: Miau, p- 1078. 


B 
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BARMAMA and JohN SULAKA, otherwiſe named Stop. CENT. 
The latter, to ſtrengthen his intereſt, and to triumph 


over his competitor, went directly to Reme, and acknow- 
ledged the juriſdiction, that he might be ſupported by 
the credit of the Roman pontif. In the year 1555, 


SIMEON DENHA, archbiſhop of Gelu, adopted the party 


of the fugitive patriarch, who had embraced the com- 
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munion, of the Latin church; and, being afterwards - 


choſen patriarch himſelf, fixed His reſidence in the city 


of Ormia; in the mountainous parts of Perſia, where his 
ſucceſſors ſtil] continue, and are all diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of SiMEON. So far down as the laft century, theſe 
patriarchs perſevered in their communion with the church 
of Rome, but ſeem at preſent to have withdrawn them- 


ſelves from it [yp], The great Neftorian pontifs, who 
form the oppoſite party, and lock with an hoſtile eye on 


this little patriarch, have, fince the year 1559, been diſ- 
tinguiſhed by-the general denomination of ELIAS, and 
reſide conſtantly in the city of Houſeul ]. Their 


ſpiritual dominion is very extenſive, takes in a great part 
of Aſia, and comprehends alſo within its circuit the 
Arabian Neſtorians; as alſo the CHRTISTIANSG of St. 


TrHomas, who dwell along the coaſt of Malabar [a]. 
XVII. Beſide the Chriſtian focieties now mentioned, 
who ftill retained ſome faint, ſhadow at laſt of that 
ſyſtem of religion delivered by CHRIST and-his Apoſtles, 
there were other fects difperled through a great part of 
Ajia da, whole principles and doctrines were hight) y perni- 
cious. Theſe ſes derived their origin from the Ebio- 


nites, Valentinians, Manicheans, Baſilidians, and other 


ſeparatiſts, who, in the early ages of Chriſtianity, ex- 


cited fchiſms and factions in the church, Equally ab- 


horred by Turks and Chriſtians, and thus ſuffering op- 
preſſion | 


rom all quarters, they declined from day to day, 


The re- 
mains of 
ancient 
ſects. 


Iu]. See Jos. SIM, ASSEMANI Bibloth. Orient. 3 tom. C 


p. 538. & tom. ji. p. 456. 
2] A liſt of the Neſtorian pontifs f is given by ASSEMAXI, in hin 
Biblioth, Orient. Vatic tom\ in. par. I. p. 611 which is corrected, 


however, in the ſame volume, par. II. p. CM L,—Sce alſo LEQULEN, 


Oriens Chriflianus, tom. ii. p. 1078. 
[2] The reader will find an ample account of the Chriſtians of St. 


Thomas in La GROZE, Hiſtoire du Chriflianime des Indes. See alto. 


ASSEMANI Joc, citat. tom. Iii. par. II. cap. 1x. p. (Cecxiii. 


Vor. III. K K and 
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CENT. and fell at length into ſuch barbarous ſuperſtition and 
BED Ui. iSnorance, as extinguiſhed among them every ſpark of 
Pax 1 I, true religion. Thus were they reduced to the wretched 
— and ignominious ſigure they at preſent make, havin 
fallen from the privileges, and almeſt forfeited the ver 
name, of Chriſtians. The ſet, who paſs in the Eaſt 
under the denomination of ee who call themſelves 
Mendai ljabi, or the diſciples of Johx, and whom the 
Europeans entitle the Chriſtians of St. Jonx, becauſe 
they yet retain ſome knowledge of the goſpel, is proba- 
bly of Jewiſh origin, and ſeems to have been derived 
from the ancient Hemerobaptifts, of whom the writers of 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtory make frequent mention [a]. This 
at leaſt is certain, that that JohN, whom they conſider as 
the founder of their ſect, bears no ſort of {imilitude to 
Joun the Baptiſt, but rather reſembles the perſon of 
that name, whom the ancient writers. repreſent as the 
chief of the Jewiſh Hemerobaptiſis [b]. Theſe ambigu- 
ous Chriſtians, whatever their origin be, dwell in Perſia 
and Arabia, and principally at Baſſora; and their religion 
conſiſts in bodily waſhings, performed frequently and 
with great ſolemnity [g]. and attended with certain cere- 
monies which the prieſts mingle wich this ſuperſtitious 
ſervice 45. 


* [ a) The ſect of Hemerobaptifts among the Jews were ſo called 
| | from ther waſhing themſelves every day, and their performing this 
cuſtom with the greateft ſolemnity, as a religious rite neceſſary to 
3 faivation. The account of this ſe& given by EPIPHANIUS, in the 
| "I ntroduction to his book of Hereſies, has been treated as a fiction, 
in conſequence of the ſuſpicions of i inaccuracy and want of veracity 
under which that author too juſtly labours. Nay, the exiſtence of 
the Hemerobaptifis has been denied, but without reaſon; ſince they 
are menticned by JUsTIN MARTYR, EUSEBIUs, and many other 
ancient writers, every way worthy of credit, That the Chriſtians of 
Ft. Jokhx were deſcended from this ſect, is rendered probable by 
| many reaſons, of which the principal and the moſt ſatisfactory may 
F be lern in a very learned and ingenious work of Dr. Mos EIN, 
| entitled, MoSHEMi: De Rebus Chr: frauorum ante Conflantinun 
Marnum Commentarii, p. 44. 
2 [] See the preceding note. 

lc] The Mendeans at preſent perform theſe ablutions only 
1 in a year. See Mos REIMu, De Rebus Chriſtian, ante Conſt. Mag. 
(nmment. p- 4 
| d] See the work of a learned Carmelite, named IGNATIVS 4 
| | Jrov, pubiſhed at Rome in Bvo, in the ytar 1652, under the follow- 
| ing Luc s Narrato 011571115 rituum et errorum Chriflianerum 8 
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XVIII. The Jaſidians, or Jezdaans, of whoſe religion 
and manners many reports of a very doubtful nature are 
given by voyage writers, are an unſettled wandring tribe, 
who frequent the Gordian mountains, and the deſarts of 
Curdiſtan, a province of Perſia; the character of whoſe 
inhabitants has ſomething in it peculiarly fierce and in- 
tractable. The Jezdæans are divided into black and whit? 
members. The former are the priefts and rulers of the 
ſect, who go arrayed in ſable garments; while the latter, 
who compoſe the multitude, are cloathed in white. 
Their ſyſtem of religion is certainly very ſingular, and 
is not hitherto ſufficiently Known ; though it be evident- 


ly compoſed of ſome Chriftian doctrines, and a motley 


mixture of fictions drawn from a different ſource. They 


Johannis: cui adjungitur diſcurſus, per modum Dialcgi, in quo confu- 
lantur xxxlv errores ejuſdem nationis.— EN GELB. RAEMPFERT 
Amernitates Exoticæ, Faſcic. II. Relat. XI. p. 35.— 8A LE'S Preface 
to his Engliſh Tranſlation of the Koran, p. 15. — As sEMANI Biblioth. 
Oriental. tom. iii. par. II. p. 609.—THEVENOT, Voyages, tom. iv. 
p. 584.—HERBELOT, Biblioth. Orient. p. 725. — The very learned 
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BAYER had compoſed an hiſtorical account of theſe Mendears,. 


which contained a variety of curious and intereſting facts, and of 


which he deſigned that I ſhould be the editor, but a ſudden death 


prevented his executing his intention. He was of opinion (as ap- 
pears from the Theſaurus Epiſtolicus Croxianus, tom. i. p. 21.) that 
theſe Mendzans, or Diſciples of St. John, were a branch of the an- 
cient Manicheans, which opinion La CROZE himſelf ſeems to have 
adopted, as may be ſeen in the work now cited, tom. iii. p. 31. 5%. 
But there is really nothing, either in the doctrines or manners of 
this ſe&, that reſembles the opinions and practice of the Manicheans. 
Hence ſeveral Tearned men conjecture, that they derive their origin 
from the ancient idolators who worſhiped a plurality of gods, and 


more eſpecially from thoſe who payed religious adoration to tae ſtars 


of heaven, and who were called, by the Arabians, Sab:ans or Sa- 
beans (Sabiin). This opinion has been maintained with much 
erudition by the famous FOURMONT, in a Diſertation inſerted in 
the eighteenth volume of the Memoires de Þ Academie des Inſcriptions 
et des Belles Lettres, p. 23. But it is abſolutely groundleſs, and 
| has not even a ſhadow of probability, if we except the name which 
the Mahometans uſually give to this ſeck. The Mendæans, them- 
ſelves, acknowledge that they are of Jewiſh origin, and that they 
were tranſlated out of Paleſtine into the country they at preſent in- 
habit. They have ſacred books of a very remote antiquity z among 


others, one which they attribute to ADAM, and another compoled by 


Joux, whom they revere as the founder of their ſet, As theſe 
books have been ſome years ago added to the library of the king of 
France, it is to be hoped, that they may contribute to give us a more 
authentic account of this people than we have hitherto received. 
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are diſtinguiſhed from the other corrupt ſes; that have 
diſhonoured Chriſtianity, by the peculiar impiety of their 
opinion concerning the evil genius. This malignant 
principle they call Karubin or Cherubim, i. e. one of the 
great miniſters of the Supreme Being. And if they don't 


directly addreſs religious worſhip te this evil miniſter, 


they treat him at leaſt with the utmoſt reſpect, and not 


Puruzians, 
or Duxfi- 
ans. 


lie to the title of Jajidians, or Jexdæans. 


only abſtain, themſelves, from offering him any marks 


of hatred or contempt, but moreover will not ſuffer any 
contumelious treatment to be given him by others. Nay, 
they are {aid to carry this reverence and eircumſpection 
to {ſuch an exccſive height, that no efforts of perſecution, 
no torments, not even death itſelf, can engage them to 
conceive or expreſs an abhorrence of this evil genius 
and that they will make no ſcruple to put to death ſuch 
perſons, as expreſs, in their preſence, an averſion to 
him [e]. RP 

XIV. The Duruzians, or Durſians, a fierce and war- 
like people that inhabit the craggy rocks and inhoſpitable 
wilds of mount L:banus, give themſelves out for deſcen- 
dants of the Franks, who, from the eleventh century, 


[e] See HX PDE, Hiftoria Relig. Peter. Perſarum in Append. p. 549+ 
— OT TER, Voyage en Turquie et en Perſe, tom. i. p. 121. tom. ii. 
p- 249. In the laſt century, MicHAEL Nav, a learned Jeſuit, un- 
dertook to inſtruct this profane ſect, and to give them juſter notions 
of religion (fee PAR VIE Ux, Memoires ou Voyages, tom. vi. p. 362. 
377.) and after him another Jeſuit, whoſe name was MONIER, em- 
barked in the ſame dangerous enterprize (ſee Memoires des Miſſions 
des Jeſuites, tom. iii. p. 291.) but how they were received, and what 


ſucceis attended their miniftry, is hitherto unknown. RHENFER- 


plus, as appears from the letters of the learned G1SBERT CUPER, 


j=:bliſhed by BAYER (ſee p. 30.) conſidered the Jeſdæans as the 
au icendants of the ancient Serhians. But this opinion is no leſs 


im probable than that which makes them a branch of the Manicheans; 


which is ſufficiently refuted by their ſentiments concerning the Evil 
Genius. BEAUSOBRE, in his Hiſtoire de Manicheiſme, tom. 11. 
p. 613. conjectures that the denomination of this ſect is derived 
trom the name of JES us; but it ſeems rather to be borrowed from 
the word Jazid, or Fezdan, which, in the Perſian language, ſignifies 
tiie Good God, and is oppoſed to Abrimne, or Arimanius, the Evil 
Yimciple, (tee HERBELOT, Biblioth. Orientale, p. 484.—CHARE- 
FEDDIN ALY, Hift. de Timurbec, tom. iii. p. $1.) fo that the term 
Fazidans points out that ſet as the worſhipers of the good or true 
God. Notwichſtanding the plauſibility of this account of the mat- 
ter, it is not impoſlible that the city Fezd, of which OTTER ſpeaks 
in his Feyage en Trrquie et en Perſe, tom. i. p. 283. may have given 


carried 


ff. 
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carried on the Holy war with the Mahometans in Paleſtine ; 
though this pretended origin is a matter of the greateſt 
uncertainty. What the doctrine and difcipline of this 
nation are at preſent, is extremely difficult to know, as 
they are at the greateſt pains imaginable to conceal their 
religious ſentiments and principles. We find, however, 
both in their opinions and practice, the plaineſt proofs 
of their acquaintance with Chriſtianity. Several learned 
men have imagined, that both they and the Curdi of 


Perſia had formerly embraced the ſentiments of the 


Manicheans, and perhaps ſtill perſevere in their pernicious 
errors [VF]. 

The Chamſi, or Solares, who reſide in a certain diſtrict 
of Meſopotamia, are ſuppoſed, by curious inquirers into 
theſe matters, to be a branch of the Samſzans mentioned 
by EpiPHANIVs [g]. 

There are many other Semi-chriſtian ſects, of theſe 


kinds, in the eaſt y], whoſe principles, tenets, and in- 


ſtitutions, are far from being unworthy of the curioſity 
of the learned. And thofe who would be at the pains to 
turn their reſearches this way, and more eſpecially to 
have the religious books of theſe ſeas conveyed into 


Europe, would undoubtedly render eminent ſervice to the 


cauſe of ſacred literature, and obtain applauſe from all 
who have a taſte for the ſtudy of Chriſtian antiquities z 
for the accounts which have hitherto been given of theſe 
nations and ſets are full of uncertainty and contra- 
diction, - 

XX. The 3 of Rome have never ceaſed to 
diſplay in theſe parts of the world their dexterity in 
making proſelytes, and accordingly have founded, though 
with great difficulty and expence, among the "greateſt 
part of the ſets now mentioned, congregations that 
adopt the doctrine, and acknowledge the juriſdiction, of 


Tal See Lucas, Voyage en Grece et Afie Mineure, tom. ii. p. 36. 
—Hyvpe, Hiftor. . Veter. Perſar. p. 491. 554. —Sir PAUL 
Ric aut” s Hiflory of the Ottoman Empire, vol. 1. io 313. 

[gs] HyYDE, Hotel. Relig. Veter. Perſar. p. 5 

[ See the work of the Jeſuit DIUSSE, f Lettres Edi antes 
et Curieuſes des Mz None regen tom. i. p. 63. This author tells. 
us, that iu the mountains, which ſeparate Perſia from India, there 
lives a ſe& of Chriltians, who imprint the ſign of the croſs on their 
bodies with a red-hot iron. | | | 
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the Roman pontif. It is abundantly known, that, 
among the Greeks, who live under the empire of the 
Turk, and alſo among thoſe, who are ſubject to the do- 
minion of the Venetians, the emperor of the Romans, and 
other Chriſtian princes, there are ſeveral who have 


adopted the faith and diſcipline of the Latin church, and 


are governed by their own clergy and biſhops, who receive 
their confirmation and authority from Rome. In this 
latter city there is a college, expreſly founded with a view 
to multiply theſe apoſtatizing ſocieties, and to increaſe 
and ſtrengthen the credit and authority of the Roman 
pontif among the Greeks. In theſe colleges a certain 
number of Grecian ſtudents, who have given early marks 
of genius and capacity, are inſtructed in the arts and 


ſciences, and are more eſpecially prepoſſeſſed with the 


deepeſt ſentiments of veneration and zeal for the autho- 
rity of the pope. Such an inſtitution, accompanied with 
the efforts and labours of the miſſionaries, could not fail, 
one would think, to gain an immenſe number of pro- 
ſelytes to Rome, conſidering the unhappy ſtate of the 
Grecian churches: But the caſe is quite otherwiſe ; for 
the moſt reſpectable writers, even of the Roman-catholic 
perſuaſion, acknowledge fairly, that the proſelytes they 
have drawn from the Greek churches make a wretched 
and deſpicable figure, in point of number, opulence, and 
dignity, when compared with thoſe, to whom the reli- 
gion, government, nay, the very name of Rome, are diſ- 
ouſting and odious. They obſerve farther, that the ſin- 
erity of a great part of theſe proſelytes is of the Grecian 
ſtamp ; ſo that, when a favourable occaſion is offered 
them of renouncing, with advantage, their pretended 
converſion, they ſeldom fail, not only to return to the 
vofom of their own church, but even to recompenſe the 
good offices they received from the Romans with the moſt 
:111jurious treatment. The fame writers mention another 
circumſtance, much leſs ſurprizing, indeed, than thoſe 
now mentioned, but much more diſhonourable to the 
church of 3 and that circumſtance is, that even 
thote of the Greek ſtudents who are educated at Rome 
with ſuch care, as might naturally attach them to its 
religion and government, are, nevertheleſs, ſo diſguſted 
al. d ſhocked at the corruptions of its church, clergy, and 


people, 


people, that they forget, more notoriouſly than others, 
the obligations with which they have been loaded, and 


exert themſelves with peculiar obſtinacy and bitterneſs 
in oppoling the credit and authority of the Latin 
church [i]. | 

XXI. In their efforts to extend the papal empire over 
the Greek churches the deſigning pontifs did not forget 
the church of Ruſſia, the chief bulwark and ornament 
of the Grecian faith. On the contrary, frequent deli- 
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A junction 
between the 
Ruſſian and 
Roman 

churches at- 


berations were held at Rome, about the proper methods of tempted in 


uniting, or rather ſubjecting, this church to the papal 
hierarchy. In this century JohN BASLILID ESC, Grand 


Vain. 


Duke of the Ruſſians, ſeemed to diſcover a propenſity 


towards this union, by ſending, in the year 1580, a 


ſolemn embaſſy to GRECGORY XIII, to exhort that pon- 


tif to reſume the negociations relative to this important 
matter, that ſo they might be brought to a happy and 
ſpeedy concluſion. Accordingly, the year following, 
ANTON V PossEVIx, a learned and artful Jeſuit, was 


charged with this commiſſion by the Roman pontif, and 


ſent into Muſcouy to bring it into execution. But this 
dexterous miſſionary, though he ſpared no pains to obtain 


the purpoſes of his ambitious court, found by experience 


that all his efforts were unequal to the taſk he had un- 
dertaken ; nor did the Ruſſian ambaſſadors, who arrived 
at Rome ſoon after, bring any thing to the ardent wiſhes 
of the pontif, but empty promiſes, conceived in dubious 


and general terms, on which little dependance cquld be 


made [&]. And, indeed, the event abundantly ſhewed, 


[i] See, among other authors who have treated this point of 
hiſtory, URB, CERR1, Etat preſent de Þ Egliſe Romaine, p. 82. in 
which, ſpeaking of the Greeks, he expreſſes himſelf in the following 

manner: [ls e les plus violens ennemis des Catholigues 22 
qu ils ont appris nos ſciences, et qu'ils ont connoiſſance de nos IMP ER- 
FECTIONS: Z. e. in plain Engliſh, They (the Greeks) become the 
bittereſt enemies of us Roman-catholics, when they have been inſtructed 
in our ſciences, and have acquired the knowleage of our 1MPER- 
FECTIONS. Other teſtimonies of a like nature ſhall be given here- 
after._M1icH. LEQUIEN has given us an enumeration, although a 
defective one, of the Greek biſhops that follow the rites of the Roman 
church, in his Oriens Chrift. tom. iii. p. 860, | 

[] See the conferences between Poſevin and the duke of Mo 
coy, together with the other writings of this Jeluit, relative to the 
negociation in queſtion, that are ſubjoined to his work, called Mo/- 
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that BasrLiDes had no other view, in all theſe negocis- 
tions, than to flatter the pope, and obtain his aſſiſtance, in 
order to bring to an advantageous concluſion the un- 
ſucceſsful war, which he had carried on againſt Poland. 

The miniſtry of PossEvix and his aſſociates was, 
however, attended with more fruit among that part of 
the Ruſſians, who reſide in the Poliſh dominions, many 
of whom embraced the doctrine and rites of the Roman 
church, in conſequence of an aſſociation agreed on in the 

ear 1 596, in a meeting at Brey, the capital of the 
Baletinars of Cxjavia, Thoſe that thus ſubmitted to the 
communion of Rome were called the United, while the 
adverſe party, who adhered to the doctrine and juriſ- 
diction of the patriarch of Conflantinople, were diſtinguiſhed 
by the title of the Non- united [1]. It is likewiſe farther 
worthy of obſervation here, that there has been eſtabliſn- 
ed at Liovia, ſince the fourteenth century, a congregation 


of Ruffians, ſubje& to the juriſdiction of the Roman 


ney diſtinct from the Ruſſian biſhops that reſide i in that 


The votaries 
of Rome ſtill 
leſs numer- 
ous among 
the Mono- 
phyſſtes, 
Neſtorians, 
and Arme- 
nians. 


pontif, and ruled by its own Metropolitans, who are en- 


[Wy 
XII. The Roman miſſionaries OY ſcarcely any 
ſpiritual conqueſts worthy of mention among either the 
Afiatic or African 1onophyſites. About the middle of the 


preceding century, a little, inſignificant church, that ac- 


knowledged the juriſdiction of the Roman pontif, was 
erected among the Neſtorians, whoſe patriarchs, ſuc- 


ceſſively named JosEPH Un], reſide in the city of Diarbet. 


Some of the Armenian provinces embraced the doctrines 
and diſcipline of Rome ſo early as the fourteenth century, 


under the pontificate of JohN XXII, who, in the year 


1318, ſent them a Dominican monk to govern their 
church, with the title and authority of an archbiſhop. 
The epiſcopal ſeat of this ſpiritual ruler was fgſt fixed at 


covia. — See alfo La Vie du R. Poſevin, par Je AN Dor1oNny, livr. v 
p. 351. 

[/] Apx. REGENVOLSCRIL Hiftor. Ecclefiar. Slavanicar. lib. iv. 
Cap. ii. p. 465. 

[m] See Mick. LEQUIEN, Oriens Chriflianus, tom. i. p. 1274. 


| & tom. iii. p. 1126,—A&a Sanforum, tom. 1i. Februar. p. 693: 


[z] See ASSEMANI Biblioth, Orient. Vatican. tom. iii. par. I. 
p. 615.—LEQGUIEN, Oriens Chriſtianus, tom. ii. p. 1084. 


Adorbiganth 
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Cuae. II. The Hiftory of the Greek and Eaftern Churches. 
Adorbigana, in the diſtrict of Soldania [0]; but was after-- 


wards transferred to Naxivan, where it ſtil remains in 


the hands of the Dominicans, who alone are admitted 
to that ghoſtly dignity [p]. The Armenian churches 
in Poland, who have embraced the faith of Roe, have 
alſo their biſhop, who reſides at Lemberg (y]. The 
Georgians and Mingrelians, who were viſited by ſome 
monks of the Theatin and Capuchin orders, diſguſted 
theſe miſſionaries by their ferocity and ignorance, re- 


mained inattentive to their counſels, and unmoved by 


their admonitions; ſo that their miniſtry and labours 
were ſcarcely attended with any viſible fruit [r]. 
XXIII. The pompous accounts which the papal 
miſſionaries have given of the vaſt ſucceſs of their labours 
among all theſe Gala ſects, are equally deſtitute of 
candour and truth, It is evident, from teſtimonies of 
the beſt and moſt reſpectable authority, that in ſome of 
| theſe countries, they do nothing more than adminiſter 


clandeſtine baptiſm to ſick infants who are committed to 
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The ladours 
of the Ro- 
man miſ{- 
fionaries a- 
mong all 
theſe ſets 
produce lit- 
tle fruit. 


their care, as they appear in the fictitious character of 


phyſicians [s]; and that, in other places, the whole ſuc- 
ceſs of their miniſtry is confined to the gathering together 
ſome wretched tribes of indigent converts, whoſe povert 

is the only bond of their attachment to the church of 


Rome, and who, when the papal largeſſes are ſuſpended 


or withdrawn, fall from their pretended allegiance to 


Rome, and return to the religion of their anceſtors [J. 


[0] opok. RAYNALD. Annal. tom. xv. ad A. 1318. F iv. 
[p] LE Lin. Orieas Chriſtian. tom. iii. p. 1362 & 1403.— 


CLEMENS GALAN US, Conciliatiane Eccleſiæ Armene © cum Romana, | 


tom. i. p. 527. 


[y] Memoires des Miſſions de Ia Compagnie de ; FE tom. iii. p. 54. 
[r] UR B. CERRI Etat preſent de! Egliſe Romaine, p. 162. 


[5] UR B. CERRI Etat preſent de I Igliſe Romaine, p. 164.— 


ABR, DE CHINON, Relations nouvelles du Levant, par. I. c. vi. 
p. 174. This Capachin monk delivers his opinions on many ſub- 
jects with frankneſs and candour. 
lt] See CHARDIx's Poyages en Perſe, tom. i. p. 186. tom. ii. 
p- 53+ 75. 206. 271. 349. and principally tom, iii. P 433. of the 

laſt edition publiſhed in Holland in'4to; for in the former editions 
all the ſcandalous tranſactions of the Roman miſſionaries among the 
Armenians, Colchians, Iberians, and Perians, are entirely wanting. 
See allo CHIN ON, Relations du Levant, par. II. p. 308. which 
regards the Armenians ; and MAIELET, Deſcription d Egypte, tom. iii. 
p. 6 5o which! is relative to the Cpt. 7 | 

t 


\ 

The Hiſtory of the Greek and Eaſtern Churches. 
It happens, alſo, from time to time, that a perſon of 
diſtinction among the Greeks or Orientals embraces the 
* doctrine of the Latin church, and promiſes obedience to 
. its pontif, nay, carries matters ſo far as to repair to Rome 
to teſtity his reſpectful ſubmiſſion to the apoſtolic ſee, 
But in theſe obſequious ſteps the noble converts are al- 
moſt always moved by avarice or ambition; and, ac- 
cordingly, when the face of their affairs changes, when 
they have obtained their purpoſes, and have nothing more 
to expect, then they, generally ſpeaking, either ſuddenly 
abandon the church of Rome, or expreſs their attachment 
to it in ſuch ambiguous terms, as are only calculated to 
deceive, Thoſe who, like the Neſtorian biſhop of 
Diarbek[u], continue ſtedfaſt in the profeſſion of the 
Roman faith, and even tranſmit it, with an appearance 
of zeal, to their poſterity, are excited to this perſeverance 
by no other motive than the WHITES e of 
the Roman pontif. 

On the other hand, the biſhops of Rome are extremely 
attentive and afiduous 1 in employing all the methods in 
their power to maintain and extend their dominion 
among the Chriſtians of the Eaſt, For this purpoſe, 
they treat, with the greateſt lenity and indulgence, the 
proſelytes they have made in theſe parts of the world; 
that their yoke may not appear intolerable. Nay, they 
carry this indulgence ſo far as to ſhew evidently, that 
they are actuated more by a love of power than by an 
attachment to their own doctrines and inſtitutions. For 
they do not only allow the Greek and other eaſtern pro- 
ſelytes the liberty of retaining, in their public worſhip, 
the rites and ceremonies of their anceſtors (though in 
direct oppoſition with the religious ſervice of the church 
of Rome), and of living in a manner repugnant to the 
cuſtoms and practice of the Latin world ; but, what 1s 
much more ſurprizing, they ſuffer the peculiar doctrines, 
that diſtinguiſh the Greeks and Orientals from all other 
Chriſtian ſocieties, to remain in the public religious 
| books of the proſelytes already mentioned, and even to 
be reprinted at Rome in thoſe that are ſent abroad for 
their ufe [tw]. The truth of the matter ſcems to be 


[u] Otherwife a Amida and Caramit. 
438] ASSEMANI complains in many paſſages of his Biblioths 


briefly 
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briefly this: That at Rome, a Greek, an Armenian, or a c E N. 
Cont, is looked upon as an obedient child, and a worthy , XVI. 
member of the church, if he acknowledges the ſupreme fa 7. Mil, 


J. 
and unlimited power of the Roman pontif over all the EG 
Chriſtian world. 


XXIV. The Maronites, who inhabit the mounts The Maro. 
Libanus and Antilibanus, date their ſubjection to the nites. 
ſpiritual juriſdiction of the Roman pontif from the time 
that the Latins carried their hoſtile arms into Pale/tine, 
with a view to make themſelves maſters of the Holy 


land [x]. This ſubjection however was agreed to, with 


Orient. Vatican. that even the very books that were printed at Rome 
for the' uſe of the Neſtorians, Jacobites, and Armenians, were not 
corrected, nor purged from the errors peculiar to theſe ſes ; and 
he looks upon this negligence, as the reaſon of the defection of 
many Roman converts, and of their return to the boſom of the 
eaitern and Greek churches, to which they originally belonged, — 
See, on the other hand, the Letters Choiſies du R. Simon, tom. ii, 
lett. xxiii. p. 156. in which this author pretends to defend this con- 
duct of the Romans, which ſome attribute to indolence and neglect, 
others to artifice and prudence. 5 
[x] The Maronite doctors, and more eſpecially thoſe that reſide 
at Rome, maintain, with the greateſt efforts of zeal and argument, 
that the religion of Rome has always been preſerved among them, in 
its purity, and exempt from any mixture of hereſy or error. The 
proof of this aſſertion has been attempted, with great labour and in- 
duſtry, by Fa us T. NAIRON, in his Diſſertatio de origine, nomine, ac 
religione Maronitarum, publiſhed in 8v0 at Rome, in the year 1679. 
It was from this treatiſe, and ſome other Maronite writers, that 
DE La ROE drew the materials of his diſcourſe concerning the 
origin of the Maronjtes, together with the abridgment of their 
hiſtory, which is inſerted in the ſecond volume of his Voyage de Syrie 
et du Mont Liban, p. 28, &c. But neither this hypotheſis, nar the 
authorities by which it is ſupported, have any weight with the moſt 
learned men of the Roman church; who maintain, that the Maro- 
nites derived their origin from the Monophy/ites, and adhered to the 
doctrine of the Monothelites *, until the twelfth century, when they 
embraced the communion of Rome. See R. SIMON, Hiſtoire Critique 
des Chretiens Orientaux, ch. xiii. p. 146. —EVSEB. RENAUDOT, 
Hiſtor. Patriarch. Alexand. in Prafat. iii. 2. in Hiftor. p. 49. 
The very learned As SEMANI, who was himſelf a Maronite, ſteers a 
middle way between theſe two oppoſite accounts, in his Biblioth. 
Orient. Vatic. tom. i. p. 496. while the matter in debate is left un · 
decided by MICH. LEQUIEN, in his Oriens Chriſtianus, tom. iii. 
p. 1. where he gives an account of the Maronite church and its 
lpiritual rulers. —For my own part, I am perſuaded, that thoſe who 


* Thoſe who maintained, that, notwithſtanding the two natures in 
GiiklsT, wiz. the byman and the divine, there was, nevertheleſs, but one 
204%% Which was the diving, | 


this 


. 
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CEN T, this expreſs condition, that neither the popes nor their 
. XYL,  emiſfaries ſhould pretend to change or aboliſh any thing 
Sz cr. III. 28 j x 
pi T J. that related to the ancient rites, moral precepts, or re- 
25 ligious opinions of this people. So that, in reality, there 
is nothing to be found among the Maronites that ſavours 
of popery, if we except their attachment to the Roman 
pontif ſ y], who is obliged to pay very dear for their 
: friendſhip. For, as the Maronites live in the utmoſt diſ- 
treſs of poverty, under the tyrannical yoke of the Maho- 
metans, the biſhop of Rome is under a neceſſity of fur- 
niſhing them with ſuch ſubſidies as may appeaſe the vora- 
city of their oppreſſors, procure a ſubſiſtence for their 
biſhop and clergy, provide all things that are requiſite 
for the ſupport of their churches and the uninterrupted 
exerciſe of public worſhip, and contribute in general to 
leſſen their miſery, Beſides; the college, erected at 


5 


conſider, that all the Maronites have not as yet embraced the faith, 

or acknowledged the juriſdiction of Rome, will be little diſpoſed to 

receive with credulity the aſſertions of certain Maroaite prieſts, who 

are, after the mai.ner of the Syri ins, much addicted to boaiting and 

exaggeration. Certain it is, thai there are Maronites in Syr:a, wha 

ſtill bchold the church of Rome with the greateſt averſion and abhor- 

rence; nay, what is ſtill more remarkable, great numbers of that 

nation refiding in Italy, even under the eye of the pontif, vppoſed his 

autlority during the Taft century, and threw the court of Rome into 

great perplexity. One body of theſe non-conforming Maronjites re- 

tired into the vallies of Piedmont, where they joined the WValdenſes; 

another, above fx hundred in number, with a biſhop and ſeveral 

eccleſiaſtics at their head, fled into Corfica, and implored the pro- 

= tection of the republic of Geroa againit the violence of the Ingquz- 

=_ - ALitors. See URB. CERRI Etat preſent de l Egliſe Romaine, p. 121, 
122.—Now may it not be aſked here, what could have excited the 

Maronites in Italy to this public and vigoreus oppoſition to the Ro- 
man pontif, if it be true, that their opinions were in all reſpects con- 

formable to the doArines and decrees of the church of Rome £ This 

oppoſition could not have been owing to any thing, but a difference 

in point of doctrine and belief; fince the church of Rome allowed 

and ſtill allows, the Maronites, under its jurifdiftion, to retain an 

perform the religious rites and inftitutions that have been handed 

Y down to them from their anceſtors, and to follow the precepts and 

| rules of life to which they have always been accuſtomed. Compare 

with the authors above-cited, Theſaur. Epiſtol. Crozian. tom. i. 
11. lf h 
[] The reader will do well to conſult principally, on this ſub- 
ject, the obſervations ſubjoined by Rich. Sto, to his French 
tranſlation of the Italian Jeſuit DANDiRI's Voyage to Mount Libanus, 
publiſhed in 12mo at Paris, in 168 5.—8See allo EUSEB. RENAU DO, 
Hiſtoria Patriarch. Aicx anar. p. 548. | 115 
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Reme by GRECORY XIII, with a deſign to inſtruct the c E N T. 


young men, frequently ſent from Syria, in the various XVI. 


branches of uſeful ſcience and ſacred erudition, and to 5 2 


prepoſſeſs them with an early veneration and attachment 


for the Roman pontif, is attended with a very conſider- 
able expence. The patriarch of the Maronites performs 
his ſpiritual functions at Canobin, a convent of the monks 
of St. ANTHONY, on mount Libanus, which is his con- 
ſtant reſidence, He claims the title of Patriarch of 
Antioch, and always aſſumes the name of PETER, as if 
he ſeemed defirous of being conſidered as the ſucceſſor 
of that apoſtle [z]. | 


[z] See PETITQUEUx, Poyage à Canobin dans le Mont Liban, in 
the Nouwveaux Memoires des Miſſions de Ia Compagnie de Jeſus, tom. iv. 
p. 252. & tom. viii. p. 355. — LA Ro UE, Voyage de Syrie, tom. ii. 
p. 10.—LAUR. D'ARVYIEUx, Memoires, ou Voyages, tom. ii. p. 418, 
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